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OUR  LORD'S  TEACHING  CONCERNING 
HIMSELF. 

Seooxdly — Our  Lord's  Teaching  Concerning  His  Mission. 

Our  Lord  laid  great  emphasis  upon  His  Mission.  Again  and 
again  He  describes  Himself  as  sent  forth  from  God.  "I  came 
forth,"  He  says,  "and  am  come  from  God;  neitlier  have  I  come  of 
Myself,  but  He  sent  Me."  "Tlie  living  Father  sent  Me."  And 
generally  where  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  the  Father  sent  the 
Son,  the  word  used — a-offTiXXw — conveys  the  idea  that  the  Son 
is  the  delegate,  the  envoy  and  representative  of  the  Father.  Our 
Lord,  as  Westcott  notes,  "presents  His  own  Mission  as  the  one 
abiding  Mission  of  the  Father."  Moreover,  Christ's  Mission  is 
grounded  in  His  Person.  He  is  not  the  Son  of  God  because  He  is 
sent,  but  He  is  sent  l)ecause  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  And  in  order  to 
fulfill  His  Mission  He  became  Son  of  Man.  As  Son  of  God  He  is 
qualified  to  l)e  the  representative  of  the  Father;  and  as  Son  of  Man 
He  makes  the  Father  accessible  to  us.  In  our  Lord's  Mission  three 
distinct  correlated  functions  may  be  distinguished — Revelation. 
Redemption  and  Judgment. 

The  first  of  these  functions  belongs  to  the*  Prophetic  office  of 
Christ,  the  second  to  His  Priestly  office,  and  the  third  to  His 
Kingly  office.  In  the  three  combined  there  is  given  the  complete 
conception  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  as  foreshadowed  in 
the  institutions  of  the  Old  Disj^ensation,  and  as  disclosed  in  the 
work  and  death  of  the  Incarnate  Lord  Himself. 

There  is  a  profound  significance  in  th(\se  functions.  On  the  one 
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hand,   they  correspond  to  the  original  threefold  relationship  in 

which  man  stood  to  the  world,  as  its  Prophet^  Priest  and  King — the 
Interpreter  of  its  Divine  significance,  the  Medium  of  its  sacrifices  of 
worship  and  of  service,  and  the  Wielder  of  the  supreme  God-given 
authority  to  subdue  it  and  use  it  for  the  great  moral  and  spiritual 
ends  of  the  Diviae  Giver.  On  the  other  hand,  these  functions 
of  the  Messiah  are  correlative  to  the  three  great  needs  of  sinful 
man.  Ignorant  of  God  and  of  His  righteousness,  he  needs  spiritual 
light  and  knowledge.  Guilty  and  polluted,  he  needs  forgiveness 
and  purification.  Perverse  and  enslaved,  he  needs  diseiphne  and 
freedom.  To  meet  these  necessities?,  to  secure  for  man  complete 
redemption,  there  must  be  provided  a  Saviour  who  teaches,  who 
atones,  who  rules,  who  is  Prophet,  Priest  and  King. 

Each  of  these  Messianic  functions  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament,  The  three  mediatorial  functions  of  tlie  Christ  are 
there  delineated;  but  they  are  there,  so  to  speak,  in  solution, 
uncombined.  And  the  Jews  never  combined  them.  Stanton  warns 
us  against  supposing  "this  threefold  conception  of  the  Christ  to 
have  been  formed  before  the  coming  of  Jesus.''*  In  His  own 
Person  and  through  His  owti  teaching  and  work,  He  combined  and 
unified  what  had  been  given  ^'  in  many  parts  and  in  many  ways*'  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

In  this  part  of  our  inquiry  we  are  to  consider  how  far  our  Lord 
assumed  the  possession  of  these  offices,  and  what  is  the  significance 
of  the  functions  of  Revelation,  Redemption  and  Judgment  which 
occupy,  we  believe,  a  very  prominent  position  in  His  teaching 
concerning  Himself. 

L  Revelaiion. 

Revelation  is  the  function  of  the  Prophet,  who  is  God's  spokes- 
Tuan,  the  Medium  of  the  communication  of  the  Divine  Will  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  Jews  recognized  the  prophetic 
office  of  the  Messiah,  After  the  cessation  of  prophetic  inspiration 
there  certainly  arose  an  intense  longing  for  the  coming  of  a  Prophet. 
From  a  few  passages  in  the  Gospels,  especially  the  words  of  the 
Samaritan  woman,  it  would  seem  that  this  expected  Prophet  was 
identified  with  the  Messiah.  But  in  other  passages  the  two  are 
clearly  distinguished.  When  John  the  Baptist  said  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  he  was  asked  whether  then  he  was  not  Elijah  or  the  Prophet, 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Galilean  mmistry,  when  questionings  about 
Jesus  were  rife,  some  said,  "This  is  of  a  truth  that  Prophet/* 

*  BtaDtou  •  The  Jewkh  and  Chrutian  Messiah,  p  293. 
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Others  said,  "  This  is  the  Christ."  The  multitude,  we  are  told,  took 
Him  for  a  Prophet,  a  "Prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word/'  but  this 
was  evidently  not  a  recognition  of  His  Messiahship. 

Our  Lord  never  took  to  Himself  the  name  of  Prophet,  but  He 
did  most  unmistakably  assume  prophetic  functions,  and  in  such 
form  as  no  Prophet  ever  did  or  could  claim.  He  claimed  to  know 
the  Will  of  God,  the  Truth  of  God,  yea,  God  Himself,  in  terms 
which  in  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  of  the  Prophets  would  have 
been  arrogant  and  blasphemous.  He  set  Himself  before  the  world 
as  its  one  Teacher  and  Guide,  a  Guide  who  could  never  err,  a 
Teacher  who  spoke  with  the  authority  of  God  Himself. 

Our  Lord  declares  that  He  came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth.  He  is  Himself  the  Truth.  His  coming  was  the  com- 
ing of  the  Truth.  By  the  truth  is  meant  the  expression  of  God\< 
thought  and  will  and  character.  Christ  expounded  God  to  us; 
He  showed  us  the  Father.  "No  one,'*  saith  St.  John,  "hath  ever 
yet  seen  God."  God  had  indeed  manifested  Himself  in  His  works : 
He  had  spoken  by  the  Prophets;  in  visions  and  theophanies  and 
angelic  splendors,  they  had  caught  glimpses  of  His  glory;  but  God 
Himself  no  one  had  ever  yet  seen.  Then  at  last  appeared  the  only 
begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  in  a  transcendent 
fellowship  of  life  and  love  with  the  Eternal;  He  declared,  inter- 
preted, God  to  man.  "He  that  hath  seen  Me,"  saith  Jesus,  "hath 
seen  the  Father." 

Compare  with  the  testimony  in  St.  John  our  Lord's  declaration 
in  the  Synoptics:  "No  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father;  nor 
doth  any  one  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  He  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him."  Observe,  it  is  not  knowledge  about 
the  Father  or  the  Son  that  is  meant,  but  knowledge  of  each — a  per- 
sonal, intimate,  essential  knowledge  of  the  very  Being  Himself. 
Of  this  knowledge  there  arc  four  things  to  be  noted. 

First,  it  is  not  mere  human  knowledge,  of  however  extraordinary 
a  character;  it  is  not  knowledge  which  man  as  man  can  possess.  A 
marked  contrast  is  here  drawn  between  what  man  as  man  can 
know,  and  that  which  our  Lord  knew.  As  our  Lord  said,  "Not 
that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  He  which  is  from  God, 
He  hath  seen  the  Father  "  (John  vi.  46).  In  making  this  contrast 
our  Lord  evidently  grounds  it  upon  the  distinction  between  Him- 
self, the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  other  men. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  mutual  knowledge  merely,  but  commensurate 
knowledge.  Our  Lord  asserts  His  knowledge  of  the  Father  to  be 
equal  to  the  Father's  knowledge  of  Him. 
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Thirdly,  Our  Lord  s  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  not  the  outcome 
of  a  remembrance  He  has  of  a  former  fellowship  with  Him;  it  flows 
out  of  a  present  fellowship,  out  of  His  imbroken  community  and 
fellowship  with  the  Father,  Jesus  insists  upon  His  personal  con- 
nection with  the  Father.  His  message  was  drawn  directly  and 
continually  from  the  Father,  as  the  message  of  no  Prophet  could  be, 
"The  only  begotten  Son  which  w  in  the  bosoin  of  the  Father,  He 
declared  Him<"  Again  and  again  our  Lord  declares  that  all  that 
He  taught  He  had  ''seen  with  the  Father/'  that  He  testified 
"what  He  had  seen  and  heard"  from  the  Father,  ^*  He  whojn 
God  hath  sent,  speaketh  the  words  of  God"  (John  iii.  33,  34, 
viii.  38), 

Then  fourthly,  the  revelation  of  God  in  and  through  Christ  is 
a  Living  and  Personal  Revelation,  The  Divine  life  and  being  are 
expressed  in  the  terms  and  under  the  conditions  of  human  life, 
in  the  obedience,  purity,  goodness,  love  and  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  well-beloved  Son, 
**  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father/'  It  is  not  messages 
from  God,  but  God  in  Himself  whom  Christ  reveals  to  men.  He 
who  does  not  see  in  Jesus  the  revelation  of  the  Father  does  not 
truly  know  Him.  This  is  what  our  Lord  implied  in  His  reply  to 
Philip:  *'Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  thee,  and  hast  thou  not 
come  to  know  Me?''  Jesus  had  been  revealing  the  Father  to  the 
disciples  in  all  His  intercourse  with  them;  and  as  they  had  not 
seen  in  Him  the  Father,  they  had  failed  to  know  even  Jesus  Him- 
self. 

Our  Lord  declares  that  we  have  no  right  understanding  of  Him 
until  w^e  see  the  Father  in  Him.  Then  He  gives  the  ground  of 
His  declaration:  "I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me.''  I, 
the  God-man,  am  now  in  the  Father.  Just  as  I  was  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father  in  heaven,  so  on  earth  "I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  Me'';  so  that  My  works  are  His  works,  and  My  words  are 
His  words  (John  xiv.  10,  iii.  34,  viii.  28,  xii.  49,  xvii.  S), 

If  Jesus  thus  knew  God,  do  we  marvel  that  He  knew  men — knew 
their  motives  and  character,  searching  them  to  the  utmost  depth 
of  their  being;  knew  their  knowledge,  what  was  real  in  it  and  what 
was  false  or  imperfect  in  it,  its  extent,  its  limitations,  its  illusions; 
their  knowledge  of  God,  so  shallow  when  they  thought  it  profound; 
their  knowledge  of  themselves,  so  perverted  through  self-deception? 

If  Jesus  thiLs  knew  God,  ditl  He  not  know*  God  s  will  and  God's 
working — what  He  had  done  and  was  doing,  what  He  was  about 
to  do  J  the  past  history,  the  future  developmentii  of  the  great  work 
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of  redemption?  Concerning  that  future  he  made  significant  an- 
nouncements. He  disclosed  in  part  the  future  of  His  kingdom,  its 
conflicts  and  its  victories.  He  spoke  of  it  as  One  familiar  with  it. 
Was  it  not  part  of  the  Divine  plan,  part  of  the  work  His  Father 
had  given  Him  to  do? 

But  of  our  Lord's  knowledge  of  the  future,  one  remarkable 
limitation  is  given ;  it  is  in  relation  to  the  time  of  His  second  advent. 
Repeatedly  He  declares  its  certainty  and  describes  its  accompani- 
ments and  its  object,  its  glory  and  its  terror;  but  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  His  appearing,  "of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  one, 
not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  nor  the  Son,  but  the  Father.'' 
This  is  the  one  limitation  set  forth  in  the  whole  vast  compass  of 
Christ's  knowledge.  Clearly  it  is  exceptional  and  is  given  as  such. 
But  this  exception  has  been  dealt  with  by  some  as  though  it 
were  not  an  exception  but  the  rule;  and  upon  the  ground  of  this 
one  case  general  inferences  have  been  drawn  as  to  Christ's  ignorance 
in  other  things,  matters  which  affect  fundamentally  our  conception 
of  the  methods  and  the  character  of  Divine  Revelation. 

These  inferences  have  been  largely  based  upon  the  modem  theory 
of  Kenosis,  which,  in  its  recent  forms,  first  came  into  prominence 
about  sixty  years  ago.* 

This  theory  finds  its  chief  support  in  what  has  been  shown,  I 
think  conclusively,  to  be  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Phil.  ii.  5-11. 
Christ  in  taking  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant  did  not  lay  aside 
the  form  of  God.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  God.  He  did  not  divest 
Himself  of  a  single  Divine  attribute.  As  Hooker  says,  "  No  altera- 
tion accrued  to  the  nature  of  God";  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
essential  properties  of  Deity  were  not  imparted  to  the  manhood 
(Hooker,  E.  P.  V.,  54,  5,  6).  The  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the 
human,  in  their  fullness  and  perfection  subsisted  together  in  the  one 
Person.  That  of  which  Christ  emptied  Himself  was  not  the  form 
of  God,  but  "  the  being  on  an  equaUty  with  God"  (American  R.  V.) ; 
the  reference  is  not  to  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Son  in  His 
pre-incamate  state,  but  to  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father, 
the  equality  of  the  Divine  state  which  He  had  shared.  This  it  was 
that  "He  counted  not  a  thing  to  be  grasped"  (American  R.  V.). 
This  surrender  was  prior  to  the  Incarnation  and  did  not  affect  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Son.  Christ  voluntarily  divested  Himself 
of  the  Divine  rights  to  which  He  might  have  clung  in  order  to  take 

*  "  The  heresy,  at  once  modern  and  semi-pagan,  of  Kenosis,  the  theory  accord- 
ing to  which  the  preSxistent  and  eternal  Deity  commits  suicide  by  incarnating 
Himself,  in  order  gradually  to  be  reborn  and  find  himself  God  again  at  the  end  of 
His  human  life"  (Sabatier:  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  Religion^  p.  142). 
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the  fomi  of  a  servant.  Then  as  a  further  step  in  that  course  of 
self-humiliation  upon  which  He  had  entered,  He  humbled  Himself 
in  suffering  and  obedience,  even  to  the  utmost  limit  of  death;  and 
all  through  this  career  of  ,senice  and  humiliation  He  was  still 
subsisting  in  the  form  of  God  * 

The  Keiiosis  must  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Pleroma. 
**  For  I^e  (God  the  Father)  was  pleased  that  all  the  Fullness  (the 
Totality  of  the  Divine  Powers  an<.l  Attributes)  should  dwell  in 
Him  (the  Son).''  Hence  it  follows,  as  St.  Paul  declares,  that  "in 
Him  (Christ)  dwelleth  (permanently)  all  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head bodily/'  that  is,  under  the  human  conditions  which  He  aa* 
sumed(CoLL19,  iL9), 

Now  Christ,  as  God^  possessed  a  Divine  mind,  and  as  man  He 
possessed  a  human  mind.  Christ  had  both  a  Divine  and  a  human 
consciousness.  There  is  no  psychological  difficulty  in  this  double 
consciousness.  It  is  possible  for  one  who  is  merely  man  to  concen- 
trate his  consciousness  upon  one  subject  of  knowledge,  and  for  the 
time  being  to  exclude  other  subjects  from  his  consciousness,  f 

Nay,  more,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  indispensable.  Human 
consciousness  can  only  be  exercised  in  the  form  of  attention. 
Attention  is  simply  the  concentration  of  consciousness  upon  a 
definite  and  limited  object  of  thought.  We  cannot  know  things 
except  as  we  pass  from  one  limited  object  to  another.  But  the 
Divine  consciousness  is  completej  imlimited  and  eternal. 

It  was  possible  for  Jesus  not  to  know  in  His  consciousness  as 
man  what  He,  as  God,  knew  in  his  Divine  consciousness.  And 
still  further,  the  human  mind  of  Jesus  must  have  received  knowl- 
edge, must  have  grown  in  wisdom  as  Jesus  is  said  to  have  done. 
That  growth  in  Divine  knowledge  and  wisdom  depended  upon 
the  indwelling  spirit  and  His  fellowship  through  that  Spirit  with 
the  Father.  The  human  mind  of  Jesus  entered  into  fellowship 
\vith  the  Divine  mind.  The  Incarnate  Son  partakes  of  the  Di\dne 
knowledge.    As  He  says,  "The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself, 

♦**  Being  in  the  form  of  God''^ — f /wp^$  Beoi?  t^iriip^tn-^ineatia  *' while  origin- 
ally  exbting  and  contiauing  to  eidst,  in  the  ^aentia!  fomi  of  God.'^  See  Arch- 
deacon Gifford'a  exhaustive  dbcussion  in  the  Expoidtor,  Fifth  Series,  Vol.  4. 
"The  word  I'lrijufuv,  subdstiTig,  qm  used  by  St.  Paul,  denotes  both  the  preexist- 
ence  and  the  continued  existence  of  Chris  I  in  (he  form  of  Gtyd  "  (Gifford). 

t  Many  psychologists  are  of  tlie  Dpmion  that  definite  consciousness  has  a 
background  of  sub-eonscioiianess  and  un consciousness.  The  phenomena  of  un- 
conscious cerebration  seem  to  show  that  mind  h  larger  than  consciousness.  One 
may  not  dogmatize  in  so  obscure  a  sphere,  but  at  least  we  find  analogies  that 
confirm  the  possLbihty  of  the  coexistence  of  the  Divine  and  human  conaciousnesa 
in  the  God-man. 
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but  what  He  seeth  the  Father  doing,  for  the  Father  showeth  Him 
all  things  that  Himself  doeth."  Observe  the  present  tense.  The 
reference  is  clearly  to  the  incarnate  life  of  the  Son,  not  to  the  pre- 
incamate  life.  This  is  still  more  evident  from  what  follows:  "And 
greater  works  than  these  will  He  show  Me"  (John  v.  19,  20).  The 
Father  is  ever  giving  the  Son  power  and  knowledge.  The  knowl- 
edge which  Jesus  thus  received  was,  on  the  one  hand,  knowledge 
such  as  only  Grod  was  capable  of,  no  mere  man  could  have  received 
it;  on  the  other  hand,  the  finite  human  consciousness  of  Jesus 
could  not  take  in  the  whole  infinite  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
nature.  He  received  all  that  such  a  mind  could  appropriate,  but 
He  never  ceased  to  be  human.  We  must  beware  of  a  Eutychian 
confusion  of  the  two  natures.  There  was  another  limit  to  what 
Jesus  received.  There  was  given  to  Him  just  what  was  needful 
for  His  mission.*  As  Hooker  says,  what  was  or  was  not  imparted 
to  His  manhood  was  ruled  by  "the  exigence  of  that  economy  of 
service  for  which  it  pleased  Him  in  love  and  mercy  to  be  made 
man"  (E.  P.  V.,  54,  6). 

We  can  now  see  how  it  was  possible  for  Jesus,  as  man,  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  time  of  His  second  coming.  And  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  why  this  limit  was  here  placed  upon  His  human  knowledge. 
The  time  of  the  second  advent  was  in  the  Divine  wisdom  excluded 
from  the  Divine  Revelation  to  man.  "It  is  not  for  you,"  said 
Jesus  to  the  disciples,  "to  know  times  and  seasons  which  the 
Father  hath  set  in  His  authority."  Doubtless  there  may  be  other 
matters,  the  secret  things  which  Moses  declared  to  belong  to  the 
Lord  oiu*  God,  which  the  Incarnate  Lord  by  His  own  will  excluded 
from  the  sphere  of  His  human  mind  and  knowledge;  but  no  others 
are  named  to  us. 

What  warrant,  then,  we  may  now  ask,  have  critics  of  the  present 
destructive  school  to  apply  this  exceptional  case,  as  though  it 
were  a  general  principle,  to  our  Lord's  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? These  critics  admit  that  our  Lord  held  and  taught  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  authenticity  as  genu- 
ine and  trustworthy  history,  and  its  supreme  authority  as  the  re- 
vealed Word  of  God.  Our  Lord  never  asserted  ignorance  in  regard 
to  this  subject.  The  knowledge  of  the  time  of  our  Lord's  second 
coming  would  not  have  been  profitable  for  us,  and  the  subject  is 
wisely  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Divine  revelation.  The 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
vital  to  us;  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Our  Lord's  relations  to  the  Old  Testament  are  of  supreme  im- 
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portanee.    In  regard  to  them  we  must  distinguish  at  least  five 
ways  in  which  He  stands  relatad  to  the  Old  Testament. 

(1)  Our  Lord  was  a  profound  and  ardent  student  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Not  only  had  He  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  its  spir- 
itual  teaching,  its  deep  Pignificance  as  a  revelation  of  God's  wilt 
and  character,  He  had  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  it-s  events 
and  incidents.  Moreover  there  could  not  have  been  a  complete 
spiritual  knowleilge  of  the  Old  Testament  without  a  commen- 
surate historical  knowledge.  If  our  Lord's  position  was  so  exalted 
in  regard  to  the  former,  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  it  could 
have  been  imperfect  and  inaccurate  in  regard  to  the  latter.  Our 
Lord  knew  the  Old  Testament  ^s  no  one  else  ever  did  or  could  know 
it. 

(2)  Our  Lord  honored  the  Old  Testament,  Hq  appealed  to  its 
authority;  and  His  appeal  is  the  more  remarkable  standing  as  it 
does  side  by  side  with  His  ow^n  unparalleled  Bclf-assertion.  His 
own  "I  say  imto  you"  rings  out  with  the  same  unhesitating  asser- 
tion of  authority  as  His  repeated  affirmation,  "It  is  w^ritten/* 
He  expresses  in  the  very  same  terms  the  perpetuity  of  His  own 
words  and  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  Of  the  latter  He  says: 
"Till  heaven  and  earth  pa.ss  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no- 
wise pass  away  from  the  law^  till  all  be  fulfilled  "  (Matt,  v,  IS)*  And 
of  the  former  he  declares,  **  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but 
My  words  shall  not  pass  away*^  (Matt,  xxiv.  35).  Thus  our  Lord 
affirmed  the  inviolability  of  the  book  of  the  Old  Covenant.  He 
corrected  misinterpretations  and  rebuked  additions  to  it.  He 
sternly  denounced  all  those  who  made  it  void  by  the  traditions  of 
men.  He  discriminated  \vhat  was  temporary  in  it,  but  He  accepted 
it  as  stamped  with  irrefragible  Divine  authorityj  and  assured  men 
of  the  certainty  of  its  fulfillment  and  the  stability  of  its  promises, 

(3)  Our  Lord  declared  Himself  to  be  the  supreme  Subject  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Just  before  the  beginning  of  His  Galilean  min- 
istry He  affirmed,  '*They  are  they  w4iich  testify  of  Me"  (John 
V.  39).  Just  before  He  went  out  from  the  upper  chamber  to  the 
place  of  His  agony  He  said,  "  This  that  is  written  must  be  fulfilled 
in  Me,  .  .  .  for  that  which  concerneth  Me  hath  fulfillment ''  (Luke 
xxii,  37),  On  the  cross  He  cried,  "It  is  finished'';  that  is,  the 
Scripture  is  fulfilled,  the  sacrifice  is  conetmimated.  After  His 
Resurrection  again  He  reaffirmed  His  testimony:  "All  things  must 
needs  be  fulfilled  which  are  wTitten  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms  concerning  Me."  Thus  our  Lord  set  off 
every  step  in  His  work  in  accord  with  the  inspired  programme  of 
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the  Old  Testament.  Thus  He  translated  into  act  and  deed  every 
word  and  type  and  promise  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  it  was 
with  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  it  that  He  declared  it  to  have 
been  fulfilled. 

(4)  Oiur  Lord  taught  and  trained  His  disciples  from  the  Old 
Testament.  He  continually  referred  them  to  it.  He  described  the 
correspondence  of  its  promises  with  His  actions.  He  introduced 
His  predictions  of  His  sufferings  and  death  with  reference  to  what 
had  been  written.  After  His  resurrection  He  reminded  them  that 
while  He  was  yet  with  them,  He  had  told  them  that  "  all  things  must 
needs  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms  concerning  Me."  And  again,  ''Beginning 
from  Moses  and  from  all  the  Prophets,  He  interpreted  to  them  in 
all  the  Scriptiures  (observe  the  emphatic  aU)  the  things  concerning 
Himself"  (Luke  xxiv.  24,  27).  Nor  did  He  merely  instruct  them, 
as  another  teacher  might  have  done.  "  He  opened  their  mind  that 
they  might  imderstand  the  Scriptures"  (Luke  xxiv.  45).  He  gave 
them  spiritual  illumination  and  enabled  them  to  apprehend  what 
was  written  and  to  discern  its  fulfillment  in  Himself. 

(5)  But  not  even  yet  have  we  exhausted  our  Lord's  relations  to 
the  Old  Testament.  He  was  not  only  the  devout  student,  the  inde- 
fatigable teacher  and  imerring  expounder  of  the  Old  Testament; 
not  only  did  He  honor  its  authority  and  find  in  Himself  its  supreme 
fulfillment;  He  was  its  Divine  author.  Christ's  work  of  Revelation 
was  prior  to  His  Incarnation.  He  then  entered  upon  another  stage 
in  that  work;  and  another  and  still  higher  and  more  glorious  stage 
in  it  will  begin  with  His  second  coming.  God's  revelation  of 
Himself  began  with  creation.  In  His  works  His  glory  is  manifested. 
His  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  are  disclosed,  and  Christ  is 
the  Mediator  of  that  Revelation,  for  "  all  things  were  made  through 
Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  hath  been 
made"  (John  i.  3).  The  office  of  Revealer  is  essentially  inherent  in 
our  Lord's  Person.  It  has  always  belonged  to  Him  as  Son.  He  is 
Himself  by  His  Divine  nature,  the  Revealer  of  the  Father:  for 
He  is  "the  Effulgence  of  His  glory  and  the  express  Image  of 
His  substance"  (Heb.  i.  3,  R.  V.).  Our  Lord's  declaration  that 
He  is  "the  Light  of  the  World "  points  to  Himself  as  the  Source 
of  all  Revelation;  and  this  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  Incarnation. 
For  He  says,  "Whensoever  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  Light  of 
the  World"  (John  ix.  5).  As  Bishop  Westcott  comments:  "The 
indefinite  character  of  the  statement  suggests  the  thought  of  the 
manifold  revelations  of  the  Word.     Whensoever'  and  not  only 
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during  that  revelation  which  was  then  in  course  of  being  fulfilled, 
but  also  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
Prophets  and  through  the  later  ages  of  the  Church  Christ  is  the 
Light  of  the  World/^ 

Let  it  be  noted,  also,  that  our  Lord's  testimony  to  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  was  borne,  not  only  in  the  days  of  His 
humiliation,  but  after  His  Resurrection,  when  He  was  already 
ascending  and  returning  to  that  glorj'  with  the  Father  which  for  a 
season  He  had  surrendered.  He  reaffirmed  it  all  even  more 
explicitly.  No  longer  can  the  plea  of  the  alleged  ignorance  of  Hb 
humiliation  be  used  to  invahdate  this  testimony. 

Moreover,  side  by  side  with  our  Lord's  latest  testimony  to  the 
Old  Testament  stands  His  remarkable  declaration  of  sovereign 
authority:  "All  power  is  given  unto  Me,  in  heaven  and  on  earth." 
Now  with  that  endowment  of  power  there  must  have  l>een  a  com- 
mensurate  endowment  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Without  this 
what  would  authority  be  but  an  arbitrary  tyranny,  and  what 
would  power  be  but  a  blind,  irresponsible  force  ?  Such  an  anomaly 
is  inconceivable  anywhere,  most  of  all  in  One  who  is  the  Image  of 
God  and  the  Ideal  of  man.  He  who  has  all  power  in  and  over 
the  universe  can  be  none  other  than  He  "in  whom  are  hidden  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge/' 

Now  let  us  consider  the  position  in  which  the  destructive  school 
of  Old  Testament  Criticism  places  this  wise  Master,  "Om-  great 
God  and  Saiiour  Jesus  Christ/'  Not  only  are  many  historic 
statements  ma<Ie  by  these  critics  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  our  Lord;  not  only  do  they  deny  the  historical 
character  of  portions  of  the  Sacred  Writings  which  they  resolve 
into  myth  and  legend;  but  they  reverse  the  whole  history  of  the 
people  of  Israel »  as  w^ell  as  the  literarj^  history  of  the  Scriptures* 
The  things  which  the  critics  now  profess  to  have  brought  to  light 
must  have  been  knov^Ti  to  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Exile  and 
Return,  but  the  Jews  of  our  Lord*s  time  had  lost  all  this  knowledge* 
How  they  did  so  has  not  been  explained.  They  held  that  view 
of  the  Old  Testament  histor^^  and  Scriptures  which  the  Christian 
Church  has  always  held.  For  2000  years  Jews  and  Christians  alike 
have  been  under  this  delusion,  from  which  these  critics  now  desire 
to  emancipate  the  Church. 

Now,  either  our  Lord  knew  better,  but  concealed  His  knowledge 

because  He  thought  the  matter  of  no  importance  and  desired  to 

accommodate  Himself  to  popular  opinion,  or  He  knew  no  better, 

account  of  tlie  ignorance  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  part  of 
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His  humiliation.  As  to  the  former  theory,  the  mere  statement  of 
the  issues  involved  shows  them  to  be  of  vital  importance.  Accom- 
modation to  error,  and  such  serious  error  as  this,  was  absolutely 
foreign  to  our  Lord's  methods  and  alien  to  His  character.  Besides, 
our  Lord  does  not  merely  pass  by  these  matters  in  silence:  He 
makes  positive  affirmations  which  imply  that  He  fully  shared  the 
belief  of  His  contemporaries  and  of  the  Christian  Church  as  to  the 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  to  the  facts  of 
Jewish  history.  The  second  plea,  that  of  ignorance,  is  absolutely 
contradicted  by  oiur  Lord's  claims  and  by  the  relations  in  which  He 
stood  to  the  Old  Testament.  Is  it  conceivable  that  our  Lord  could 
be  in  ignorance  of  the  real  character  and  origin  of  the  writings 
which  He  received  and  stamped  with  His  authority  as  God's  own 
words  to  men?  If  our  Lord  were  so  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  former 
revelation  of  God,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  His  claims  to  be 
the  Revealer  of  the  Father  are  not  vitiated  by  the  same  ignorance? 
The  destructive  critics  may  find  here  no  difficulty,  because  their 
view  of  our  Lord's  Person,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  on  the  same  low  level 
as  their  view  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  those  who  are  attempting 
to  hold  fast  to  their  faith  in  Christ  as  Incarnate  God,  while  they  ac- 
cept the  destructive  theories  of  recent  criticism,  must  face  the  tre- 
mendous issues  raised;  for  these  theories,  by  implication  at  least, 
impugn  either  the  character  of  our  Lord  or  His  competency  as  the 
Revealer  of  God. 

II.  Redemption, 

The  very  work  of  Jesus  as  Prophet  and  Revealer  of  the  Father, 
while  it  satisfies  one  necessity  of  our  fallen  nature,  discloses  another. 
The  more  man  comes  to  know  Himself  and  to  know  God,  the  more 
profoundly  does  he  become  conscious  of  the  great  gulf  between 
the  Divine  holiness  and  love  and  his  own  pollution  and  selfishness. 
The  guilt  of  his  sin  oppresses  him.  He  longs  for  reconciliation  with 
the  Father  against  whom  he  has  sinned.  He  calls  out  for  a  Days- 
man, a  Priest,  One  who  shall  put  away  sin,  atone  for  guilt,  make 
peace  with  God  and  deliver  him  from  the  tyranny  and  pollution 
of  his  evil  nature. 

The  Priesthood  of  Messiah  is  preeminently  a  Christian  doctrine, 
even  more  distinctly  so  than  that  of  His  Prophetic  office.  Why 
the  Rabbinic  tradition  found  no  place  for  the  Priestly  office  of  the 
Messiah  is  explained,  says  Edersheim,*  by  the  absence  of  the  felt 
need  of  deliverance  from  sin,  which  was  due  to  the  externalism  and 
self-righteousness  of  Judaism. 

♦  Edersheim:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  I,  167. 
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Our  Lord  nowhere  assumes  the  name  of  Priest,  as  He  did  not 
that  of  Prophet.  But  the  functions  of  Priesthood  He  certainly 
claimed.  He  wa«^  tho  one  ideal  Priest,  as  tlie  writer  of  the  Hebrews 
portrays  Him.  He  was  both  Priest  and  Victim.  He  offered  up 
Himself  for  ub  men  and  for  our  salvation. 

The  mission  of  Jesus  was  distinctly  a  mission  of  salvation. 
''The  Son  of  Man  has  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost/'  The  name  He  bore  proe) aimed  Him  to  be  ''  the  Salvation 
f jf  Jehovah/ '  At  a  very  early  i^eriod  in  His  ministry  He  was  greeted 
as  the  " Saviour  of  the  World*'  (John  iv,  42) ;  and  this  word  Saviour 
"doubtless  included  every  sense  in  which  Christ  rescued  and 
rescues  men  from  the  power  and  guilt  of  sin." 

How,  then,  did  our  Lord  effect  this  rescue?  In  what  w^ay,  by 
w^hat  means,  did  He  become  the  Saviour  of  the  World?  What 
does  He  Himself  teach  us  in  regard  to  the  great  w^ork  of  salva- 
wdiich  He  came  to  accomplish?  His  work  of  Revelation  was  no 
doubt  part  of  His  sa^'ing  w^ork.  He  taught  men  the  Truth,  and 
this  He  did  not  only  by  means  of  His  w^ords^  but  by  means  of  His 
whole  life.  His  works,  His  suffering,  His  deathj  His  resurrection 
are  all  constituents  of  the  Revelation.  But  while  all  He  wrought 
and  all  He  suffered  was  full  of  teaching,  iva^  part  of  His  revelation 
of  Godj  He  did  not  work  and  suffer  merely  and  solely  to  teach  us. 
He  had  a  definite  work  to  accomplish  beyond  that  of  Revelation 
— a  work  without  which  Revelation  itself  would  have  failed  in  its 
purpose  and  proved  futile  and  ineffective — ^He  came  not  merely 
to  teach  but  to  save. 

And  wnth  this  w^ork  of  salvation  the  death  of  Christ  is  specifi- 
cally connected.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  object  of  Hk  death 
w^as  not  different  from  the  w^ork  of  His  life,  It  was  all  of  a  piece. 
Wliatever  Christ  wrought,  or  taught,  or  endured  was  for  our  sal- 
vation. There  was  the  obedience  of  His  whole  life.  He  rendered 
perfect  and  absolute  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  He  completely 
fulfilled  the  law  in  all  its  breadth  and  spirituality,  "My  meat  is 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  Me."  "I  am  come  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  Me* ' 
(John  V.  3,  vi.  38).  Thus  He  fulfilled  the  Law.  He  magnified 
it  by  His  glad  and  active  obedience,  and  through  all  He  suffered. 
His  whole  life  on  earth  was  the  humiliation  of  Himself,  That 
obedience  and  that  humiliation  reached  their  climax  in  the  death 
on  the  cross.  He  became  obedient  "even  unto  death.'*  And 
the  obedience  and  suffering  of  His  death  have  a  unique  significance 
which  is  never  attributed  to  the  obedience  and  suffering  of  His  life. 
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Let  us  then  consider,  first,  the  place  which  our  Lord  gives  to 
His  death;  and  secondly,  the  significance  which  He  attaches  to  it. 

1.  The  Place  of  the  Death  of  Christ. — How  large  a  place  the  record 
of  it  fills  in  the  Gospel  history!  All  the  Evangelists  relate  it,  even 
in  its  minute  details.  There  is  nothing  parallel  to  this  in  the 
Biblical  history.  In  the  case  of  the  Prophets  and  Saints  of  the 
Scriptures,  their  death  is  but  an  incident,  merely  mentioned, 
rarely  described,  and  then  in  briefest  form.  The  large  and  con- 
spicuous place  accorded  by  the  Evangelists  to  the  death  of  Christ 
itself  implies  that  some  special  and  supreme  significance  attaches 
to  it. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  records  of  the  Lord's  life,  but  in  His 
consciousness  and  His  utterance  that  His  death  occupies  so  pre- 
eminent a  position.  As  Bengal  says,  "He  lived  in  His  Passion.'' 
The  shadow  of  the  cross  lies  athwart  His  whole  ministrj\  From 
its  very  outset  His  death  is  ever  before  Him  as  its  predestined  goal. 
It  stands  forth  as  the  great  event  to  which  His  whole  life  is  leading 
on.  It  does  not  intervene  as  an  accident  or  interruption.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  consimimation  of  His  Mission,  toward  which  He 
deliberately  and  voluntarily  advances.  He  began  His  ministerial 
work  by  a  sacrificial  consecration  of  Himself.  By  His  submission 
to  John's  baptism  He  numbered  Himself  with  transgressors.  He 
then  accepted  the  vocation  foreshadowed  in  Isaiah's  portraiture 
of  the  suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah.  And  in  the  Father's  approval 
of  His  dedication  of  Himself  He  addressed  Him  in  words  partly 
taken  from  the  same  portraiture  (Isa.  xlii.  1)  and  partly  from  the 
Second  Psalm:  "Thou  art  My  Son,  My  Beloved,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased." 

Thus  in  our  Lord's  decision  and  devotion  of  Himself  to  death, 
we  find  the  true  significance  of  the  temptations  in  the  wilderness, 
temptations  which  confronted  Him  throughout  His  whole  career. 
Must  He  fulfill  the  worldly  expectations  of  the  people  and  be  such 
a  Messiah  as  they  desired,  or  is  He  to  do  God's  will  in  humiliation 
and  death? 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  public  act  of  His  ministry  our  Lord 
disclosed  the  ruling  purpose  of  His  life,  but  in  terms  only  intelligi- 
ble when  He  had  reached  the  goal.  "Destroy  tliis  Temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up"  (John  ii.  19).  ''This  Temple"  St. 
John  explains  to  be  "  the  Temple  of  His  body,"  the  flesh  which,  the 
same  John  tells  us  (i.  14),  had  become  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Eternal 
Word,  the  Word  who  was  God.  In  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  a  new 
Temple  not  made  with  hands,  God  meets  with  men;  and  herein 
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is  to  be  consummated  the  Eternal  Sacrifice  which  fulfills  and  super- 
sedes the  sacrifices  of  the  old  Temple. 

Soon  afterward  our  Lord  intimates  His  death  in  the  terms  of 
:inother  Old  Testament  tjT^e,  the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness:  '*  Even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up/*  *'  Lifted 
up"^ — this  includes  both  death  and  the  victory  over  death;  for 
St*  John  does  not  separate,  as  St,  Paul  does,  the  humiliation  from 
the  glory  which  followed.  On  two  subsequent  occasions  our  Lord 
made  use  of  the  same  expression.  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  He 
lold  the  Jews:  '*  WTien  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall 
ye  know  that  I  am  He,"  And  in  the  Temple,  on  the  Tuesday  of 
Passion  week,  He  declared:  ^*  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earthy 
mil  draw  all  men  unto  Me."  *^This,"  explains  the  Evangelist, 
''He  said,  signifying  what  death  He  should  die,"* 

In  the  second  year  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  in  Galilee,  He  speaks 
with  some  reser^T,  We  find  but  two  occasions  on  which  He  makes 
allusions  to  His  death.  On  one  of  these  He  makes  the  pathetic 
announcement  of  the  taking  away  of  the  bridegroom  from  the  ven^ 
midst  of  the  marriage  feast,  torn  away  by  violence,  and  leaving 
the  bride  and  her  friends  overwhelmed  with  sorrow — a  fitting  repre- 
sentation of  the  agony  and  dismay  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  at  the 
awful  tragedy  in  Gethsemane  and  on  Calvarj^  On  another  occa- 
sion, according  to  St.  Matthew  (xii.  40)  >  our  Lord  declared  that  as 
Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites  by  his  living  death  and  resur- 
rection, so  would  His  own  death  and  resurrection  be  a  sign  to 
them.  Even  those  who  assert  that  the  story  of  Jonah  is  merely  a 
parabolical  representation  of  the  Exile  and  Return  of  Judah,  admit 
the  significance  of  the  sign  {Contentio  VeriiaiiSj  p»  202). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  our  Lord's  minLstr>%  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover,  to  which  He  did  not  go  up,  our  Lord  delivered 
in  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum  His  great  discourse  on  the  Bread  of 
Life*  "  The  Bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  i^ill  give  for 
the  life  of  the  world''  (Jo!m  vi.  51).  "The  thought  of  death  lies 
already  in  the  word  (flesh),  but  that  thought  is  not  as  yet  brought 
out,  as  afterward  by  the  addition  of  *  blood. '  But  in  verse  51  the 
thought  is  developed,  '*  The  *  flesh '  is  presented  in  its  twofold  shape 
as  'flesh'  and  *  blood,'  and  by  this  separation  of  its  parts  the  idea 
of  a  violent  death  is  presupposed*'  (Bishop  Westcott,  in  loco), 

A  crisis  had  come.     Many  of  those  who  had  professed  to  be  dis- 

*  The  pntnmry  reference  in  the  ''uplifting*^  is  certainly  to  death  (Ezra  vi. 
11,  R.  V,).  In  John  iii,  14,  viii.  2S,  H  metna  to  be  the  exclusive  reference. 
Elsewhere  a  secondary  and  subordinate  reference  to  the  **glorificatmn''  may  be 
admitted  (Dcimy:  The  Death  af  Christ,  p,  257). 
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dples  were  turning  back.  The  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  a  few 
weeks  previously,  seemed  prophetic  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Himself. 
From  this  time  our  Lord  withdrew  Himself  more  from  the  multi- 
tudes who  followed  Him,  and  devoted  Hims«?lf  to  the  training  of 
the  twelve*  Accordingly  we  find  in  His  later  Galilean  rainistr>% 
the  six  months  which  intervened  between  the  death  of  John  the 
BaptiM  and  our  Lord's  final  withdrawal  from  Galilee,  a  notable 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Lord's  references  to  His  ileatlu  Pre- 
viously He  had  spoken  of  it  in  general  terms  and  in  figures  which 
in  part  concealed  the  dread  reality.  This  He  had  done  because  the 
twelve  were  not  yet  able  to  bear  it.  The  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah 
was  entirely  aUen  to  the  Jewish  mind.  Their  doctrine  absolutely 
excluded  such  a  conception.  The  Apostles  shared  to  the  full  the 
ideas  and  prejudices  of  their  contemporaries,  by  which  their  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  work  of  the  Messiah  was  largely  colored. 
It  was  not  until  they  had  learned  to  trust  in  Him  and  had  been 
brought  to  faith  in  Him  as  the  long-expected  One  who  was  the 
Hope  of  Israel,  that  He  plainly  told  them  of  what  was  before 
Him,  On  three  notable  occasions,  recorded  in  the  three  Synoptic 
Goepels,  He  successively  announced  to  them  His  approaching  Pas- 
sioo  and  Death,  each  time  with  increasing  fullness  and  plainness. 
St.  Mark  (\Tii.  31,  xix.  31,  x.  32)  gives  us  the  most  graphic  account 
af  these  announcements  and  their  eflfect  upon  the  twelve. 

The  first  occasion  was  just  after  St*  Peter's  great  confession, 
*'  Than  art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  the  Li^dng  God/'  Only  now  did 
our  Lord  consider  His  disciples  strong  and  mature  enough  in  their 
faith  to  be  able  to  bear  a  disclosure  which  must  inexpressibly  shock 
them.  *'From  that  time  forth,"  says  St,  Matthew  (xvi.  21), 
^  began  Jesus  to  shew  unto  His  disciples  how  that  He  must  go  unto 
Jerusalem^  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and  scribes^  and  be 
killed,  aud  be  raised  again  the  third  day/'  But  in  spite  of  the 
faith  he  had  confessed,  Peter  "took  Him,"  as  if  with  a  certain 
vehemence  and  violence,  "and  began  to  rebuke  Him,"  as  though 
he  thought,  as  did  the  Lord's  friends  on  another  occasion,  that  lie 
was  beside  Himself. 

The  second  occasion  was  shortly  after  the  Transfiguration,  when 
the  chosen  three  were  eye-witnesses  *'of  His  majesty"  (2  Peter  i. 
16),  Again  He  pressed  upon  them  the  unwelcome  truth.  But 
they  did  not  understand  what  He  said  and  they  were  afraid  to 
nek  Him;  they  dreaded  to  find  out  that  it  was  true,  and  shut  their 
eyes,  as  men  often  do,  to  the  terrible  reaHty  of  the  inevitable. 
But  at  the  very  end  of  His  mission  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Trans- 
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%uration  glory  the  subject  of  His  discourse  with  His  visitants,  the' 
representatives  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  was  His  decease  which 
He  was  about  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 

If  the  discourse  on  the  Good  Shepherd  (John  x.  1-21)  was  spoken 
at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  as  some  think,  it  should  be  mentioned 
here,  although  most  place  it  earlier,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles* 
In  it  our  Lord  in  plain  terms  states  the  great  aim  of  His  life :  "  I  am 
the  Good  Shepherd;  the  Good  Shepherd  layeth  down  His  life  for 
the  sheep/*  Nor  can  this  be  explained  away  as  merely  an  ideal  pos- 
sibility, for  Jesus  proceeds:  '*  Therefore  doth  the  Father  love  Me,  be- 
cause I  (the  pronoun  Ls  emphatic)  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may 
take  it  again,"  "  The  *  that '  marks  a  definite  purpose  and  not  merely 
a  result  or  condition  "  f  Bbhop  Westcott).  Nor  did  Christ  act  under 
any  restraint.  It  was  the  will  of  the  Father,  but  Christ  voluntarily 
fulfilled  it,  *'  No  one  taketh  it  away  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of 
Myself,  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  (right, 
authority)  to  take  it  again/' 

Some  months  later,  toward  the  close  of  the  Feraean  ministry,  and 
when  He  was  about  to  enter  into  the  dark  shadows  of  the  Passion 
week,  our  Lord  for  the  third  time,  and  in  still  more  emphatic  terms, 
repeated  his  explicit  announcement  of  His  death.  There  was 
that  in  His  mien  which  filled  the  twelve  with  amazement  and  awe. 
With  great  particularity  of  detail  Jesus  declares  what  is  about  to 
befall  Him.  But  not  even  yet  do  they  understand.  Their  dull- 
ness is  strange  and  tragic;  yet  **  it  was  providential,  and  it  became 
a  secui'ity  to  the  Chm*ch  for  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection,  The 
theory  that  they  believed  because  they  expected  that  He  would 
rise  again  is  against  all  evidence"  (Plunimer  on  Luke  xviiL  34), 

Nothing  puts  in  a  stronger  light  the  absolute  inability  of  the 
disciples  to  understand  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus  than  the  ambitious 
request  of  James  and  John,  made  at  such  a  time,  to  sit  on  His  right 
hand  and  on  His  left  in  His  glory.  Well  might  He  say^  ''Ye  know 
not  what  ye  ask.  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of?'' 
When  James  and  John  and  Peter  heard  Him,  a  stone's  throw  oflf  in 
the  garden,  plead  in  His  agony,  ''If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  Me,"  did  they  begin  then  to  have  some  dim  apprehension  of 
that  mysterious  sorrow  of  a  Redeemer  burdened  with  the  world's 
transgressions? 

Our  Lord  went  on  to  rebuke  the  self-seeking  of  the  disciples, 
and  to  lay  down  the  great  law  of  His  kingdom — the  law  of  self- 
sacrifice.  The  way  to  true  greatness  is  tlu'ough  lowly  service. 
He,  the  greatest  of  all,  is  servant  of  all,     "  The  Son  of  Man  came 
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not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many"  (Mark  x.  45).  This  word  "ransom"  throws  a 
new  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  Passion. 

In  the  Passion  week  history  as  related  by  St.  John  there  appear 
several  significant  allusions  to  the  approaching  sacrifice:  the  corn 
of  wheat  which  must  die  that  it  may  bear  fruit;  the  lifting  up  from 
the  earth  to  draw  all  men  unto  Him;  the  proof  of  greatest  love,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  (John  xii.  24,  32,  xv.  13). 

The  last  great  word  of  Jesus  anticipatory  of  His  death  was 
embodied  in  a  sacred  rite,  when  He  made  the  Bread  and  Wine 
symbols  of  His  sacrifice.  "This  is  My  Body,  which  is  given  for 
you";  "This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  My  Blood,  even  that 
which  is  poured  out  for  you."  Upon  the  significance  of  the  Supper 
we  need  none  other  than  St.  Paul's  inspired  comment:  "For  as 
often  as  ye  eat  this  Bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  proclaim  the 
Lord's  death  till  He  come"  (1  Cor.  xi.  26). 

This  brief  sketch  may  help  us  to  realize  the  unique  place  which 
His  death  held  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  His  ministry.  But  there  are  two  factors  which  must  be  taken 
account  of  in  order  to  any  real  appreciation  of  our  Lord's  attitude 
in  regard  to  it. 

One  has  been  abeady  mentioned — the  aversion  of  the  disciples  to 

the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah  and  their  strange  slowness  to  take 

in  the  reiterated  teaching  by  which  Jesus  sought  to  convey  to 

them  the  dread  truth.    Now  Jesus  was  truly  man.    He  craved 

sympathy  and  affection.    Yet  there  was  not  one  of  those  around 

Him  who  could  share  with  Him  the  great  sorrow  and  burden  of 

His  life.    They  did  not  understand  it,  as  the  Evangelist  tells  us. 

He  must  tread  the  wine-press  alone.    This  awful  solitariness  of 

the  Son  of  Man  in  the  anticipation  of  His  passion  must  have  been 

one  of  the  bitter  ingredients  in  His  cup  of  woe. 

The  other  factor  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Himself — ^His  natural 
human  shrinking  from  suffering,  and  His  plainer  and  more  poignant 
realization  of  all  that  these  sufferings  meant  as  the  appointed  hour 
drew  near.  How  pathetically  His  feelings  disclose  themselves! 
The  great  conflict  through  which  He  passed  reached  its  climax 
in  the  garden.  Absolutely  without  a  taint  of  selfishness,  Jesus 
never  permitted  His  sorrow  to  overshadow  others,  and  yet  again 
and  again  its  intensity  shows  itself  so  as  to  impress  others.  It  is 
seen,  for  example,  in  the  remarkable  description  with  which  St. 
Mark  prefaces  his  account  of  the  third  great  announcement  of  the 
Passion.  The  Lord  walks  before;  the  disciples  follow;  they  are 
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fiilad  with  fear;  them  is  that  in  His  mien  which  impiBsses  them  wit 
strange  awe  aod  forebodings,  for  Hb  face  was  steadfastly  set  to ' 
meet  the  grBat  ordeal  of  sacrifice  and  sufferiag  by  which  alone  His 
mimoD  of  Salvation  could  be  fulfilled. 

Then  upon  another  occasion  HLs  agony  bursts  forth  in  the  ery^J 
"I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with/'  a  baptism  of  fire  and  blood  j 
"and  how  am  I  straightened/'  oppressed^  afflicted,  '* until  it 
finished/'  "The  prospect  of  suffering  was  a  perpetual  Geth-I 
scmane." 

It  was  in  the  Temple  courts,  on  the  Tuesday  before  He  suffered, 
that  His  pent-up  feelings  found  utterance  in  these  pathetic  words, 
**Now  is  my  soul  troubled;  and  what  shall  I  say?  Father^  save 
Me  from  this  hour.  But  for  this  cause  came  I  to  this  hour"  (John 
xiL  27).  Christ  does  not  say,  as  Paul  did  (PhU.  i.  22,  23) ,  *' Whatj 
Bhall  I  choose?''  but  "What  shall  I  say?''  It  is  the  utterance  of| 
sorrow,  not  of  indecision.  The  conflict  in  Gethsemane  T^as  but  the 
climax  of  the  agony  with  which  He  had  long  been  wrestling^the 
strong  crying,  the  tears,  the  sweat  of  blood,  and  then  the  complete 
resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  At  last,  on  the  cross,  the  heart- 
breaking cry,  **My  God!  My  God!  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Mef 
What  does  all  this  mean— the  '*sore  amazement"  and  "exceeding 
sorrow,''  the  shrinking,  the  conflict,  the  agony?  A\Tiat  does  it  all 
mean  in  One  whose  delight  was  to  obey  the  Father's  will  and  whose 
death  would  be  a  return  to  the  Father's  glory?  There  is  but  one 
explanation— He  was  suffering  **for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust," 
This  is  the  explanation  which  our  Lord  Himself  gives  us. 

2.  The  Sig?ti(iCGnce  of  our  Lord's  death  is  set  forth  in  His  own 
words,  in  which  five  great  truths  are  emphasized* 

(1)  The  death  of  Christ  was  Volunlary,  "  I  lay  down  My  life/' 
He  says.  ''No  one  taketh  it  away  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down 
of  Myself/'  In  all  He  did  and  suffered  Christ  had  perfect  freedom. 
He  had  right.  He  said,  power  and  authority  to  lay  down  His  life, 
as  well  as  to  take  it  again.  It  was  the  Father's  will  that  He  should 
die,  but  there  was  complete  harmony  between  His  will  and  the  will 
of  the  Fatlier,  It  was  then  in  the  exercise  of  His  own  sovereign 
will  and  in  the  consciousness  of  complete  freedom  that  Christ 
gave  Himself  for  us. 

(2)  The  death  of  Christ  was  the  Manifestalion  of  unspealcable 
Lorn,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son/'  **  As  the  Father  has  loved  Me,"  Christ  says,  "  I  have  loved 
you/'  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this.  No  one  can  question 
it.  But  it  was  not  a  gratuitous  exhibition  of  love,  and  it  could  not 
be  a  manifestation  of  love  unless  it  were  something  else. 
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(3)  The  death  of  Christ  was  a  Necessity.  "  The  Son  of  Man  must 
suflFer."  "Behooved  it  not?"  He  demanded  of  the  doubting 
disciples,  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  "  Behooved  it  not  the  Christ  to 
suffer  these  things?"  And  He  repeated  it  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  "  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved  the  Christ  to 
suffer  and  rise  again."  Christ's  death  was  not  necessary  merely  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  inevitable,  that  the  wrath  of  His  foes  pursued 
Him  relentlessly,  and  there  was  no  escape.  Its  necessity  did  not 
lie  in  circumstances  which  He  did  not  foresee  and  could  not  control. 
In  the  hour  of  His  arrest  He  demanded  of  Peter,  "  Thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  beseech  My  Father,  and  He  shall  even  now  send  Me 
twelve  legions  of  angels?  How  then  should  the  Scriptures  be  ful- 
filled, that  thus  it  must  be?"  (Matt.  xxvi.  53,  54).  "No  one," 
He  said,  "  taketh  it  (My  life)  away  from  Me." 

Whatever  the  necessity,  Christ's  action  was  free  and  Christ's 
power  to  deliver  Himself  imtrammeled.  But  He  died  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  Will,  which  He  declared  He  came  to  fulfill.  He  dies 
willingly  in  the  performance  of  His  mission,  in  the  carrying  out  of 
t^e  Divine  plan  of  salvation.  We  may  now  ask  why  the  Divine 
Will  made  it  necessary?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  plain  up 
to  a  certain  point.  Beyond  that  the  scope  of  this  paper  does  not 
permit  us  to  go. 

(4)  The  death  of  Christ  was  Sacrificial,  By  it  sin  was  expiated 
and  the  sinner  released.  As  John  the  Baptist  declared.  He  is  "the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (John  i.  29). 
He  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  sacrificial  Lamb,  which  God  Himself 
has  provided.  He  taketh  away — not  merely  taketh  upon  Him,  but,, 
as  the  Septuagint  usage  of  the  word  demands,  taketh  away — that  is, 
taketh  away  by  bearing  it,  as  the  scape-goat  bore  away  all  the 
iniquities  of  Israel  (Lev.  xvi.  22),  bears  away  by  sacrifice,  by  atone- 
ment, expiates  the  sin  of  the  world. 

Our  Lord  declared  that  He  came  "  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
niany."  Wliat  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixix.)  declared  that  no  one  could 
do  for  his  brother — "give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him  ....  because 
the  redemption  of  their  soul  is  precious  and  must  be  let  alone  for- 
ever"—even  this  Jesus  declared  that  He  was  about  to  do,  and  to 
do  it  by  giving  His  life.  A  ransom  is  a  price  paid  for  redemption, 
satisfaction  offered  for  a  life,  as  the  Hebrew  ^£?3  for  which  it  stands 
is  defined,  a  propitiatory  gift  (Driver).  He  for  whom  it  is  paid 
is  "redeemed."  He  has  been  bought  with  a  price;  and  St.  Peter 
tells  us  the  price  is  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  "  A  ransom  for 
Diany,"  in  exchange  for  many;  as  when  it  is  said,  "An  eye  for  an 
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eye,"  and  as  when  our  Lord  demands,  "What  can  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  life?*'  Plainly  it  is  a  substitution.  Christ  will 
give  Himself  for  us^  the  Just  for  the  unjust.  This  interpretation  Ls 
further  sustained  by  our  Lord^s  identification  of  Himself  with  the 
suffering  servant  of  Jehovah*  In  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth^  hav- 
ing read  from  Isaiah  the  Prophet's  recital  of  the  works  of  the  Lord's 
Anointed,  He  declared,  "This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your 
ears"  (Luke  v,  21 )_  He  who  \b  the  subject  of  the  sixty-first  chapter 
of  Isaiah  is  the  subject  of  the  fifty-third,  and  the  latter  is  repeatedly 
referred  to  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels,  Our  Lord  Himself  quotes 
the  twelfth  verse,  "  He  was  numbered  with  transgressors/**  and 
declares  it  to  be  fulfilled  in  Himself  (Luke  xxii.  37),  Consider 
how  the  great  truth  of  substitution  is  reiterated  in  the  context: 
"  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquitie^s  .  -  . ,  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all/' 
The  Lord  shall  "make  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin/*  '*  a  guilt-offer- 
ing/^  by  which  atonement  is  made  for  sin.  My  Servant,  the  Right- 
eous, wins  righteousness  for  many;  and  their  guilt  He  takes  for 
His  load  ('^  makes  their  iniquities  His  load'')-  As  George  Adam 
Smith  says^  **  Innocent  as  He  is,  He  gives  His  life  as  satisfaction 
to  the  Divine  law  for  the  guilt  of  His  people.  His  death  was  no 
mere  martyrdom  or  miscarriage  of  human  justice.  In  Goil's 
intent  and  purpose,  but  also  by  its  own  voluntary  offering,  it  was 
an  expiatory  sacrifice," 

The  significance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  centres  in  the  death  of 
Christ*  Not  only  do  the  expressions  ''  broken  for  you/'  "shed  for 
many,"  and  the  separation  of  the  Body  and  the  Blood  point  to 
death,  a  violent  death;  but  we  have  also  the  express  declaration  that 
His  blood  is  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  for  the  ratification  of 
tlie  new  covenant.  The  death  of  Christ  is  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Without  that  blood-shedding  there  could  be  no  remission.  The 
ground  and  condition  of  forgiveness  is  in  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ* 

This  is  further  brought  out  in  the  remarkable  expression  *Hhe 
Blood  of  the  covenant"  or,  as  St,  Mark  relates  it,  "This  is  My 
Blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many."  St  Luke  puts  it 
a  little  differently:  *'  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  My  Blood." 
It  is  the  covenant  of  salvation,  whose  significance  is  given  in  the 
words  of  God  Himself:  **  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people."  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  covenanting  rite  in  which  God 
gives  Himself  to  man,  and  man  gives  himself  to  God,  A  covenant 
of  old  was  always  ratified  by  a  sacrifice.  The  old  covenant  at 
Sinai  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  was  consummated  in  a  sacrifice. 
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"atoning  for  and  consecrating  the  people  on  their  entering  upon 
their  new  relation  to  Jehovah"  (A.  B.  Davidson,  in  H,  D.  B.^ 
article  "  Covenant "').  The  new  and  better  covenant  is  grounded  in 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self. When  Jesus  instituted  the  sacred  Supper,  He  was  est ablishing 
by  means  of  His  own  death  the  new  covenant,  the  new  relation- 
ship between  God  and  man  which  has  for  its  fundamental  blessing 
the  forgiveness  of  sins;  and  of  this  new  covenant  relationship  our 
Lord  also  instituted  the  Supper  to  be  the  sign  and  the  seal  The 
words  of  JesuB  can  have  but  one  meaning,  viz.,  that  His  death  is 
a  saeriiice  for  sin,  that  by  His  blood-shedding  He  redeems  from  the 
curse  and  condemnation  of  sin.  Whatever  the  Epistles  contain 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  Lord  s  death,  it  is,  at  least  in  germ  and 
principle,  contained  in  these  words. 

(5)  The  de*th  of  Christ  is  the  Source  of  Life.  The  gift  of  God  is 
et^nal  life,  and  this  Ufe  is  in  His  Son.  In  the  Synoptical  Goa^ 
pels  our  Lord  appears  as  the  Giver  of  life ;  He  recovers  men  from 
partial  death  by  healing  the  sick  and  restoring  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  the  maimed ;  and  these  miracles  were  but  the  signs  and  pledges 
of  a  greater  work  Christ  had  to  do,  a  higher  life  He  had  to  give.  All 
His  words  and  teaching  were  vehicles  of  this  nobler  life  of  which  He 
was  the  Bearer,  His  rescue  of  the  perishingj  His  absolution  of  the 
guilty,  His  comforting  of  the  sorrowful,  His  restoration  of  the 
fallen  were  all  life-giving  ministrations.  But  while  these  workings 
of  the  Life-giver  and  these  elements  of  the  life  He  bestowed  appear 
throughout  the  Gospels^  it  is  St.  John  who  first  plainly  names  the 
life*  As  Hort  says,  it  is  St.  John's  Gospel  which  gives  '*  distinct 
verbal  expression  to  what  the  other  Gospels  relate,  but  do  not 
name"  (Tfie  Way,  the  Tnitk  and  the  Life,  p.  108). 

This  was  the  purpose  of  Christ's  mission — '^  I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  Ufe,"  This  was  the  object  of  God*s  great  gift  of 
Ufa — ^"That  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life":  "should  not  perish,"  but  be  saved,  for  salvation  and 
Efe  are  equivalents.  They  stand  for  one  great  gift,  but  named 
from  two  points  of  view — the  one,  the  awful  danger  and  wretched- 
nees  of  the  sinner;  the  other,  the  fullness  of  the  Divine  blessing  and 
the  marvelous  bestowals  of  Divine  love.  It  was  for  this  end,  our 
Lord  declares,  that  the  Father  gave  Him  "  power  over  all  flesh,  that 
He  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  Thou  hast  given  Him/' 
And  Jesus  is  not  merely  a  Bestower  of  Life;  He  is  the  Life,  as  He 
is  the  Light,  of  the  world.  He  is  the  Fountain  of  Life,  so  that  apart 
from  Him  nothing  lives. 
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Now  the  eommuBication  of  spiritual  life  from  Christ  to  men  is 
specifically  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ.  "  I  am  the  Good 
Shepherd?  the  Good  Shepherd  layeth  down  His  life  for  the  sheep/' 
The  Shepherd  dies  in  order  that  the  sheep  may  Hve,  and  it  is  no 
casual  or  fortuitous  connection  between  the  Shepherd's  death  and 
the  life  of  the  sheep  that  is  meant,  as  though  it  were  merely  that 
the  Shepherd  m  discharge  of  His  duties  to  the  sheep  met  a  lament* 
able  but  probably  preventable  fate.  The  connection  is  of  ne- 
cessity, and  it  is  made  dehberately  and  voluntarily,  '*!  lay  down 
My  life  for  the  sheep'*;  "I  lay  down  My  life  that  I  may  take  it 
again'';  "I  lay  it  down  Myself."  KnA  again,  "My  sheep  hear  My 
voice  and  they  follow  Me,  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life," 
The  life  which  He  gives  is  the  outcome  of  His  death.  He  dies  for 
them,  and  they  live  through  Him. 

In  the  great  discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life,  He  Himself  is  de- 
scribed as  the  Living  Bread.  And  He  explains:  **The  Bread  that 
I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world." 
**The  flesh"  means  Christ's  human  nature  in  its  entirety  (John  i, 
14),  This  flesh  He  took,  assumed:  "The  Word  became  flesh," 
Here  is  the  Incarnation.  He  gives  His  flesh.  How?  By  death, 
"The  thought  of  death  lies  already  in  the  word  (flesh)/'  says 
Bishop  Westcott-  But  our  Lord  proceeds  to  bring  it  out  more 
explicitly:  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  Flesh 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  Blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 
"The  *  flesh'  b  presented  in  its  twofold  aspect  as  *  flesh  ^  and 
*  blood/  and  by  this  separation  of  its  parts  the  idea  of  a  violent  death 
is  presupposed''  (Bishop  Westcott),  Christ  is  to  be  made  our 
food;  but  it  is  the  crucified  Christ,  We  have  life  by  the  partaking 
of  Christ  Himself,  and  of  Himself  in  virtue  of  His  death.  By  faith 
we  partake,  as  Augustine  says,  ''crede  ei  manducasiV 

"He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God/'  says  St.  John,  "hath 
eternal  life,"  The  believer  has  his  life  and  being  in  Christ — not 
merely  in  Christ  incarnate,  but  in  Christ  crucified.  It  is  the  sacri- 
ficial and  propitiatory  death  of  Christ  which  is  the  source  and  sus- 
tenance of  life*  "  To  eat  the  Flesh  and  drink  the  Blood  of  Christ  is 
a  figure  teaching  us  that  we  are  to  have  communion  in  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord,  and  are  to  treasure  in  our  memory,  sweetly  and  to  our 
use,  that  for  us  His  flesh  was  crucified  and  wounded''  (Augustine, 
de  DocL  Christ,  IIL  16), 

"  Wherever  Christ  the  Lord  is  preached  that  for  our  sins  He  gave ' 
His  body  to  death  and  shed  His  blood  for  us,  and  I  take  it  to  my 
heart,  believe  it  firmly  and  cling  to  it;  that  is  to  eat  His  body  and 
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drink  His  blood.    To  eat  is  to  believe:  he  that  beUeveth  also  eats 
»ad  drinks''  (Luther). 

In  John  xvii,  3  the  great  gift  of  eternal  life  is  associated  with 

the  knowledge  of  God :  "This  is  life  et-emal,  that  they  should  know 

Thee  the  only  true  God,  aod  Him  whom  Thou  didst  sendj  even  Jesus 

Christ,"    This  seems  to  mean  more  than  that  the  knowledge  of 

God  m  the  condition  of  life-     It  seems  to  give  the  eontvents  of  the 

life  itself*    As  Weiss  says^  it  states  ''wherein  the  essence  of  eternal 

life  conmst^,"    The  knowledge  is  moral  and  spiritual  knowledge. 

Not  only  is  it  the  condition  of  possessing  the  life;  it  is  vitally  and 

essentially  related  to  the  life.     In  St*  John's  usage,  knowledge 

impUes  appropriation  and  fellowship.     It  is  knowledge  which  takes 

hold  of  God,  God  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  makes  Him  our  own 

([iToTOift  Oedif,  SLS  Chrysostom   says),    so    that    He   becomes   the 

dominating  principle  of  our  lives.    It  implies,  further,  surrender  to 

God,  union  mth  God,  a  spiritual  apprehension  and  appropriation, 

such  as  is  described  in  John  vi.    In  both  passages  eternal  life  is 

lepresented  as  depending  on  spiritual  fellowship  with  God  and  with 

^irist  Hiniself ;  and  it  is  only  through  Christ  that  we  can  have  this 

feilowBhip.    Now  this  fellowship  is  impossible  apart  from  the  death 

o{  Christ,  which  has  removed  the  condemnation  which  separates 

the  guilty  man  from  God.    It  is  by  the  Blood  of  Christ  we  are 

bmght  near.    There  is  no  fellowship  apart  from  the  Blood,  no 

taiowledge  of  God  as  our  reconciled  Father  apart  from  the  atoning 

<ieath  of  Christ,    The  source  and  fountain  of  life  is  at  the  cross— 

cot  through  the  Incarnation  as  such,  but  through  the  propitiatory 

Jeath  of  Christ,  who  died  that  we  might  live.    Although  Christ's 

<bth  is  not  explicitly  named  in  John  xvii,  yet  it  environs  it.     It 

filled  the  upper  chamber.    It  was  symbolized  in  the  Sacrament  of 

Appropriation;  it  was  the  one  great  and  dominating  thought  in 

the  mind  of  the  Lord  as  He  uttered  this  prayer.    Westcott  describes 

it  as  the  vivifying  side  of  the  conflict,  the  complement  to  the  agony. 

h  it,  he  says,  "  the  Son  offers  Himself  as  a  Perfect  Offering." 

Thus  eternal  life  is  the  fruit  of  Christ's  death.  It  is  not  that 
fleath  gives  life,  but  life  triumphed  over  death.  Christ  died  and 
fose  again.  The  victory  was  not  achieved,  but  declared  by  the 
B^surrection,  The  conflict  was  fought  out,  the  victory  won,  upon 
the  croes.  On  it,  aa  St,  Paul  declares,  "  He  spoiled  the  principali- 
fea  and  powers  (of  evil)  *'  (Col.  ii.  14,  15).  He  nailed  to  the  cross 
the  bond  that  was  against  us.  He  did  away  with  our  condenmation, 
the  great  barrier  which  shut  us  out  from  God's  love  and  life. 
Through  Christ's  atoning  death,  and  through  it  alone,  could  we  b^ 
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come  partakers  of  that  life.  The  Incarnation  is  precious^  the 
Resurrection  glorious;  the  one  is  the  prelude,  the  other  the  con- 
summation; both  are  subordinate  to  the  cross.  According  to  our 
Ijord's  own  teaching,  His  sacrificial  death  was  the  supreme  object 
of  His  mission,  the  one  thing  which  He  came  to  accomplish,  and 
without  which  everything  else  that  He  did  would  lose  its  power  and 
its  significance  for  us. 

Thus  did  our  Lord  fulfill  the  second  great  function  included  in 
His  mission;  He  redeemed  us  by  His  blood.  As  our  great  High 
Priest  He  offered  up  Himself,  the  one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever 
(Heb.  X,  12),  through  which  alone  we  have  forgiveness  and  life. 

III.  Judgment. 

The  function  of  Judgment  seems  perhaps  incompatible  with 
Christ's  mission  of  salvation.  He  Himself  said  that  He  "came 
not  to  judge  the  worlds  but  to  save  the  world/'  And  yet  He  says, 
"For  judgment  came  I  into  this  world/'  He  came  indeed  not  to 
execute  judgment,  and  yet  judgment  is  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  His  coming  * 

1.  There  is  a  cantinuous  judgment  effected  in  and  by  Christ's 
work  of  Revelation  and  Redemption.  The  Light  which  reveals 
must  judge  the  thoughts  and  characters  of  men.  The  Truth  tests 
and  tries  those  to  whom  it  is  presented.  The  message  of  salvation 
divides  men  as  they  receive  it  or  reject  it.  The  manifestation  of 
Christ  to  the  world  separates  it  into  tw^o  great  classes.  "  He  that 
believe th  on  Me  is  not  judged,  but  he  that  believe th  not  is  judged 
already,  because  he  has  not  believed  on  the  Name  of  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  judgment,  that  the  Light  has 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the 
Light;  for  their  works  were  evil/^ 

2.  The  process  of  judgment,  which  is  continually  going  on,  will 
culminate  in  a  crisis  of  judgrrmii  at  the  close  of  this  world- period,  at 
"  the  last  day,"  when  "  all  that  are  in  the  tombs  shall  hear  His  voice 
and  shall  come  forth;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  Resurrec- 

*The  dtscusBion  of  Christ'e  kingly  ofEce  Is  in  this  paper  necessarily  limited  to 
the  function  of  Judgment,  Tlie  complete  consideration  of  His  Kingship  would 
involve  the  vast  subject  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
of  which  He  ia  not  only  the  Sovereign »  but  also  the  Embodiment.  Moreover, 
while  the  other  ftmctioas  of  CI j rial's  Kingship  are  implied  in  our  Lord's  Teach' 
ing^  that  of  Judgment  is  the  one  moat  explicitly  stated  and  claimed.  For  it  ii 
that  which  is  most  directly  and  continuously  ejcercised  in  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion, Christ*s  rule  is  moral  and  judicial.  It  establishes  itself  by  diecrimina^ 
tory  processes,  the  aeparation  of  good  and  tvil,  m  the  heart  and  life  of  men, 
and  ultimately  in  the  universe. 
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tioD  of  Life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  Resurrection 
of  Judgment," 

This  Last  Judgment  is  frequently  represented  by  our  Lord  hi 
parabolic  form:  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  that  have  long  grow^ 
together,  are  finally  separated;  when  the  net  is  drawn  up,  the  bad 
fish  are  culled  out  from  the  good;  in  the  solemn  gathering  of  the 
nations,  the  sheep  and  the  goats  represent  the  two  great  divisions 
ia  which  they  are  placed.  And  in  this  place  the  Judge  is  described  as 
Kingj  for  judgment  has  always  in  the  East  been  regarded  as  a 
royal  prerogative* 

In  all  these  representations  the  final  state  of  men  is  determined 
by  their  relations  to  Clirist.  Not  only  is  He  the  standard  by  which 
men's  characters  are  judged,  but  He  Himself  will  determine  the 
destiny  of  each.  The  Father  "hath  given  all  judgment  unto  the 
Son,"  to  the  end  Ihat  **all  may  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  hon- 
mir  the  Father," 

Conclusion. 

Our  study  of  our  Lord^s  teachmg  concerning  Himself  has  brought 
mi  three  striking  characteristics  which  mark  it:  its  originality,  its 
homogeneity,  and  its  organic  completeness* 

h  The  Originality  of  our  Lord' s  teaching. 

Id  regard  to  our  Lord's  Person,  as  set  forth  in  the  two  correlative 
aod  complementary  designations — Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God — 
We  bve  already  noted  that  they  did  not  originate  m  contemporary 
Jetisli  thought.  They  existed  seminally  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
beyond  the  uncombined  germs  of  the  doctrme  found  there  the 
coQceptions  do  not  exists  until  they  are  presented  to  men  in  the 
teaching  and  in  the  living  reaUty  of  Hitn  who  is  both  Son  of  God  and 
SoQofMan, 

So,  in  like  manner,  in  regard  to  the  three  functions  of  our  Lord^a 
mi^ioa,  we  have  found  the  germs  of  these  conceptions  in  the  Old 
T^tament,  But  in  Jewish  thought  and  Utcrature  they  were 
seaitjely  recognized,  and  so  far  as  in  any  part  recognized  they  were 
niisunderstood  and  perverted;  much  less  were  they  ever  combined 
int^oaehajTOonious  character  and  personality.  It  is,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  difficult  to  determine  how^  far  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's 
J^y  recognized  the  prophetic  office  of  the  Messiah,  A  Prophet 
^H3  indeed  expected,  but  He  was  seldom,  if  ever,  identified  with  the 
Jfcsdah, 

The  Jew^B  could  not  conceive  of  a  Priest  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Son  of  David,    And  the  conception  of  a 
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suffering  Messiah  is  not  found  in  the  Jewish  Messianic  teaching, 
cither  before  or  contemporary  with  the  rise  of  Christianity- 
'^The  Jews/'  says  Diummond,  '*had  no  expectation  of  a  suffering 
and  atoning  Messiah."  "The  idea  of  the  Messiah's  sufferings  is 
not/'  says  Stanton,  "found  in  any  Jewish  document  up  to  the  close 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ/'* 

The  clumsy  expedient  of  two  Messiahs — a  sufferer,  a  son  of 
Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  a  triumphant  King,  a  Son 
of  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah — shows  how  hard  pressed  in  contro- 
.  versy  its  authors  were  by  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Priesthood  of  Messiah  was  preeminently  a  Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

During  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon 
and  the  coming  of  Christ,  Jewish  thought  and  literature  abounded 
with  allusions  to  the  last  judgment;  but  in  eveiy  case  the  Judge 
was  Jehovah.  The  Messiah  is  nowhere  described  as  a  Judge  of 
the  livmg  and  the  dead.  He  was  indeed  regarded  as  King,  and  cer- 
tain prerogatives  of  rule  and  judgment  were  attributed  to  Him  as 
such.  But  His  reign  precedes  the  judgment.  And  the  whole 
conception  of  His  function  and  His  exercise  of  it  is  external,  gross, 
worldly.  Nowhere  is  He  conceived  of  as  standing  in  those  vital 
spiritual  relations  to  the  character  and  destiny  of  man  which  the 
New  Testament  sets  forth  so  conspicuously. 

Moreover^  it  is  noteworthy  that  neither  in  the  Gospels  nor  m  the 
Epistles  is  Christ's  prerogative  of  judgment  supported  by  refer- 
ences to  the  Old  Testament.! 

The  teachings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  on  the  subject  can 
have  no  other  origin  except  in  the  teachings  and  declarations  of 
Jesus  Himself.  "He/'  says  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  42),  "charged  us  to 
preach  unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  that  this  is  He  which  is 
ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead/^ 

Surely  these  considerations  place  before  us  in  the  strongest  light 
the  originality  and  independence  of  our  Lord^s  teaching  concerning 
Himself*  They  conclusively  show  that  the  attempt  to  trace  it  to 
contemporaneous  thought  and  opinion  is  absolutely  without  any 
historical  basis.    The  better  we  understand  our  Lord's  teaching 

*  James  Dnimmond:  The  JemUh  M«snaft,  p.  359;  Stanton:  The  Jeudsh  and  the 
Christian  Messiah^  p.  123. 

f  In  the  Old  Testament  God  alwajra  ts  the  Judge.  It  U  Jehovah  who  is  coming 
to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  It  ia  the  advent  of  Jehovah  to  which 
psalmiatB  and  prophets  look  forward.  But  His  coming  is  never  Identified  with 
the  coming  of  Messiah.  It  is  in  the  New  Testament  that  it  is  first  plainly  set 
forth  that  David's  Son  is  David's  Lord.    See  Perowne  on  the  PsahnSi  vol.  I,  54. 
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aad  the  more  exact  our  Wiowledge  of  His  times,  the  more  plainly 
will  it  appear  that  He  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
ffis  own  claims  to  be  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 
2.  The  Homogeneity  of  Christ's  teaching. 
There  can  be  plainly  traced  in  our  Lord's  method  of  teaching  a 
certain  progressiveness.  He  did  not  at  once  communicate  the 
whole  of  His  message,  but  He  imparted  it  little  by  little  as  His 
disciples  were  able  to  bear  it.  This  is  very  noticeable,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  in  regard  to  His  announcements  of  His 
Passion  and  death.  This  was  certainly  a  reasonable  method  and 
just  what  we  would  expect  in  the  case  of  the  Wisest  of  all 
teachers. 

But  this  advance  in  the  Lord's  teaching  is  often  wrongly  attrib- 
uted to  an  advance  in  the  Lord's  own  knowledge.  It  is  alleged  that 
He  only  came  by  degrees  into  full  consciousness  of  His  origin  and 
nature;  that  only  very  gradually  did  the  full  meaning  of  His  mis- 
sion dawn  upon  Him  and  the  certainty  of  its  ending  in  His  death. 
It  is  frequently  stated  that  our  Lord  first  awoke  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  His  Messiahship  at  His  baptism;  and  that  even  then  He 
did  not  clearly  know  what  His  Messiahship  meant,  or  what  it 
involved  in  suffering,  shame  and  death. 

Such  a  statement  seems  to  be  based  on  very  insufficient  groimds. 
Jesus  grew  in  wisdom.  Every  child  gradually  wakens  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  itself.  The  Divine  Child  passed  through  a  normal 
human  development;  He  came  by  degrees  to  the  full  consciousness 
of  Himself.  How  it  advanced  and  when  it  became  mature  we  are 
Dot  told.  A  veil  is  cast  over  the  marvelous  process  in  the  silent 
years  of  Nazareth.  The  one  recorded  incident  discloses  in  the 
child's  mind  a  supernatural  elevation  beyond  the  children  of  men. 
It  was  not  precocious,  but  natural;  but  it  was  the  nature  of  a  super- 
natural Person  of  which  the  devotion  and  the  knowledge  are  predi- 
cated. He  shows  the  simplicity  of  a  modest  child  along  with  the 
'nsdom  of  One  divinely  taught  and  possessed,  and  above  all  the 
absolute  submission,  the  pure  unrestrained  filial  spirit  which  was 
the  preeminent  characteristic  of  His  whole  life. 

Even  Wendt  admits  that  Jesus  from  childhood  was  clearly  sen- 
sible of  the  Fatherly  love  of  God  and  of  His  filial  relationship 
toward  Him,  that  He  possessed  a  clearly  thought-out  general  view 
of  the  normal  relations  of  man  to  God,  that  indeed  there  never  was 
a  time  when  He  did  not  know  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God.*  This 
is  all  we  need  claim. 

♦WcDdt:  Teaching  of  Jesus,  I,  96. 
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But  out  of  our  Lord's  cons€iousness  of  His  Sonsbip  must  havL* 
grown  His  consciousness  of  His  Messiahship ;  and  with  it  the  true 
conception  of  God's  Kingdom  as  spiritual  and  personal  and  not 
merely  external  and  political  This  consciousness  must  have  been 
with  Him  during  His  life  as  a  toiler  at  Nazareth,  Nor  is  there  any 
inconsistency,  as  Godet  seems  to  think,  between  such  a  lofty  con- 
sciousness and  such  humble  labor.  But  rather  we  delight  to  trace 
such  a  contrast  as  is  described  by  St,  John  w-hen,  "Jesus  knowing 
that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  His  hands,  and  that  He 
came  forth  from  God  and  goeth  unto  God,  .  .  -  .  poureth  water 
into  the  basin,  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet." 

It  must  have  been  with  this  consciousness  of  His  Divine  Sonship 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  will  of  the  Father  that  He  went 
forth  to  John's  baptism  in  order  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.  It 
was  with  the  full  consciousness  of  His  Messiahship  that  He  went 
to  the  Jordan  in  order  to  consecrate  Himself  to  His  Messianic 
ministry^  and  to  receive  the  seal  of  the  Divine  approval  and  the 
new  and  fuller  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  w^hich  abode  upon  Him, 
remained  with  Him  as  His  constant  possession*  and  "enabled 
Him  to  say  and  do  w  hat  was  needful  for  His  Messianic  calling  and 
what  with  ordinary  human  capacities  He  could  not  have 
attempted,"! 

Our  Lord  from  the  outset  appears  as  absolutely  Master  of  what 
He  teaches.  While  He  is  obliged  by  the  limitations  of  His  hearers 
to  restrict  His  communications,  He  Himself  has  before  Him  the 
w^hole  compass  of  His  message*  He  never  presents  the  bearing 
of  one  who  is  feeling  his  way  an^  is  proceeding  through  perplexity 
and  uncertainty  to  clearer  and  fuller  knowledge  and  a  stronger 
hold  upon  truth.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  very  beginning  He  makes 
us  feel  that  He  is  at  home  with  His  subject  in  all  its  breadth  and 
compass.  His  first  utterances  are  not  only  homogeneous  with  His 
latest,  but  they  disclose  that  the  Speaker  gives  them  forth  out  of 
the  fullness  and  certainty  of  His  knowledge.  Dr.  Horton,  w^ho 
inclines  to  an  evolutionary  view  of  Christ's  development,  admits 
that  "Jesus  never  had  to  restrict  or  even  to  modify  what  He 
said."! 

Whatever  He  said  at  any  point  in  His  ministry  remains  perma- 
nently valid*  Progress  there  is,  in  the  presentation  of  the  truth ; 
but  the  message  itself  is  consistent  and  homogeneous  throughout. 

*  Westcott:  Cmnmeniary  on  John  i.  32* 

t  Weifls:  Life  of  Chnsl,  I,  327, 

J  Hortoti,  Teaching  of  Jesus^  p.  Ill, 
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There  is  no  change  discoverable,  either  in  the  plans  or  views  of 
our  Lord.  From  the  outset  He  knew  who  He  was,  and  what  He 
had  come  to  do,  and  how  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  state- 
ment that  He  first  sought  to  establish  His  kingdom  in  a  regular 
and  peaceful  way  by  His  teaching  and  example  and  works  of  mercy, 
and  then  when  these  means  unexpectedly  failed  sought  to  turn  to 
account  the  opposition  He  met  and  the  sufferings  He  endured, 
and  wrest,  as  by  a  forlorn  hope,  victory  from  defeat,  is  contradicted 
by  the  whole  Gospel  record. 

3.  The  Organic  Completeness  of  our  Lord's  Teaching  Concerning 
Himself. 

It  is  significant  that  the  three  prerogatives  which  our  Lord  claims 
correspond  to  His  threefold  office  as  the  Christ.  Revelation  is  the 
work  for  which  the  Prophet  is  set  apart.  Salvation  is  effected  by 
sacrifice,  to  make  which  is  the  function  of  the  Priest.  To  judge  is 
the  royal  prerogative.  The  validity  and  completeness  of  the  Mes- 
aanic  mission  of  Jesus  is  thus  attested.  Jesus  is  the  Christ — the 
Anointed  Prophet,  Priest  and  King. 

Moreover,  these  three  prerogatives — to  reveal,  to  redeem,  to 
judge — ^belong  to  our  Lord  both  as  Son  of  Man  and  as  Son  of  God. 
They  are  functions  inseparable  from  His  Divine-himian/  nature. 
They  are  inherent  in  His  personality.  They  are  not  offices  which 
He  might  or  might  not  assume;  they  belong  inherently  and  abso- 
lutely to  Him  who  is  both  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man. 

On  the  one  hand  they  belong  to  Him  as  Son  of  Man.  There 
could  be  no  revelation  of  the  Father  accessible  to  us  except  through 
One  who  possessed  our  nature  and  lived  our  life,  and  in  that  nature 
and  life  showed  us  the  Father.  No  redemption  could  be  achieved 
for  us  except  by  One  who  stood  in  our  stead  as  our  Representative. 
To  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  the  great  Seeker  must  come  in  the 
form  of  a  servant  and  be  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,  and  thus  only 
can  He  serve  and  suffer  for  our  redemption.  And  we  are  expressly 
told  that  it  is  because  "  He  is  the  Son  of  Man  that  the  Father  hath 
given  Him  authority  to  execute  judgment."  The  Judge,  as  West- 
cott  says,  must  share  the  nature  of  those  who  are  brought  before 
Him.  He  knows  what  is  in  man,  all  his  infirmities  and  tempta- 
tions. He  has  a  fellow-feeling  with  us,  and  will  be  a  merciful  as 
well  as  a  righteous  Judge. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  because  He  is  the  Son  of  God  that 
He  is  able  to  exercise  these  high  prerogatives,  to  discharge  the  great 
functions  of  His  mission.  Only  He  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  who  knows  God  even  as  He  knows  Himself,  can  give  us  a 
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true  and  adequate  revelation  of  the  eternal  OnJy  because  He  W  ^ 
the  Son  of  God  could  the  substitution  of  Himself  for  sinners,  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty;  be  just  and  righteous;  and  it  was  Ilis 
Divine  nature  which  gave  infinite  value  to  the  ransom  which  He 
paid.  Only  the  Son  of  God  could  truly  judge  His  creatures,  couUl 
reach  the  hearts  of  men,  trace  out  unerringly  their  motives,  and 
weigh  the  merit  or  demerit  of  every  act  and  thought.  Such  search- 
ing and  unerring  judgment  is  beyond  the  powers  of  man.  Only  He 
who  made  us  can  thus  know  and  weigh  us  and  determine  our 
destiny. 

There  is  a  unity  and  completeness  in  our  Lord*s  teaching  which 
may  be  fittingly  called  organic,  because  it  is  the  exposition  aiitl 
manifestation  of  Himself.  What  our  Lord  teaches  concerning  His 
Mission  confirms  what  He  teaches  concerning  His  Person.  To- 
gether they  constitute  one  magnificent  and  irresistible  presentation 
of  His  claims.  In  them  He  repeats  to  us  His  great  question,  "  Who 
say  ye  that  I  am?"  A\Tiat  answer  can  we  give?  What  answer 
can  be  given  by  any  one  who  has  humbly  and  sincerely  sought 
to  receive  and  understand  His  words?  Is  any  other  answer 
possible  than  that  attested  by  the  Christian  consciousness 
through  nineteen  centuries? 

Other  answers  have  been  attempted.  The  first  denial  of  His 
Deity  came  from  Arius,  who  apparently  went  so  close  to  the  Chris- 
tian creeds  that  only  an  iota  separated  them.  He  exalted  Jesus  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  creaturehood,  far  above  angels  and  arch- 
angels— One  like  unto  God,  but  not  God.  And  in  doing  this  he 
stripped  the  Son  of  His  true  humanity  as  well  as  of  His  Deity, 
But  Arianism  could  not  live.  It  proved  but  a  revived  heathenism 
with  its  demi-god.     It  passed  away  forever. 

Next  came  the  answer  of  Socinus — Jesus  is  man,  a  man  super- 
naturally  born  and  endowed,  the  Virgin's  son.  But  the  miraculous 
birth  must  go.  Modern  Unitarianism  makes  Jesus  man,  no  longer 
physicaUy  supernatural,  but  a  perfect  and  sinless  man,  ''  I  know 
not/*  said  Channing,  "what  can  be  added  to  the  wonder,  reverence 
and  love  that  belong  to  Jesus;*'  But  a  sinless  man  is  a 
miracle.  How  can  this  miracle  be  got  rid  of?  Few  have  dared 
even  to  hint  that  Jesus  was  an  impostor.  Others  affirm  that  He 
was  a  dreamer,  or  at  least  the  creation  of  human  dreams  and 
aspirations.  These  answers  are  so  crude,  so  self-contradictory, 
so  preposterous,  that  imbelief  stands  confounded*  before  the  great 
problem  of  Christ's  character  and  claims.  These  claims  are  so 
tremendous  that  if  they  are  not  true,  He  who  made  them  falls  far 
below  the  level  of  hunianity.    Dean  Farrar  truly  says:  '*It  should 
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be  definitely  understood  that  if  Christ  were  not  sinless  and  Divine 
He  would  be  lower,  not  higher,  than  all  who  have  lived  holily  on 
earth;  for  then  His  claims  would  be  false,  and  His  personality 
stained  with  the  poor  vice  of  self-satisfaction."    Strauss  admits 
that  if  Christ  really  advanced  the  claims  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
Gospels,  he  "should  lose  faith  in  His  excellences  as  a  man."   These 
are  remarkable  words  of  Lessing:  "  If  Christ  is  not  truly  God,  then 
Mohammedanism  was  an  undoubted  improvement  upon  the  Chris- 
tian religion.    Mahomet,  on  such  a  supposition,  would  indisputably 
have  been  far  more  veracious,  more  circumspect  and  more  zealous 
for  the  honor  of  God."  There  is  no  escape  from  the  great  dilemma. 
Either  we  must  cease  to  revere  Christ  as  a  good  man  or  we  must  bow 
before  Him  in  adoration  and  hail  Him  Lord  of  all.    The  appeal  has 
been  "Back  to  Christ."    By  this  test  we  are  prepared  to  abide. 
When  St.  Peter  in  answer  to  our  Lord's  challenge  made  his  great 
confession,  his  faith  rested  upon  convictions  to  which  he  was  im- 
pelled by  the  facts  of  Christ's  earthly  life  and  the  spiritual  experi- 
ences it  awakened  in  him.    As  Dr.  Forrest  has  ably  demonstrated, 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  historical  and  the  spiritual; 
the  latter  to  be  real  must  rest  upon  the  former.    The  experience 
of  the  Christian  Church  would  be  worthless  were  it  not  founded  upon 
the  great  redemptive  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  a  genuine  spiritual  experience  that 
the  facts  themselves  can  be  truly  appreciated.    Our  right  position 
is  at  the  feet  of  the  Christ.     "Come  to  Me,"  He  pleads;  "learn 
of  Me." 

To  the  question  of  Nathanael,  Philip's  answer,  "Come  and  see," 
presents  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  profoundest  apologetics.  In 
a  time  of  stress  and  conflict,  when  our  Lord  suggested  "  the  possi- 
l^lity,  yet  the  incredibility,  of  His  desertion  by  the  Twelve."  it  is 
St.Peter  who  replies, "  To  whom  shall  we  go?"  Admitting  that  there 
are  difficulties,  problems  that  perplex  and  confound  us,  to  whom 
shall  we  carry  them?  Who  will  do  more  for  us  than  Christ?  Who 
will  give  us  clearer  guidance?  As  has  been  well  said,  "Simon 
Peter  could  stand  with  His  Master  in  a  minority.  He  accepts 
Christ,  hard  sayings  and  all.  He  looks  at  every  hard  saying  in  the 
light  of  Christ,  not  at  Christ  in  the  light  of  the  hard  saying." 

Christ  cannot  fail  us.  Let  us  not  fear  to  trust  Him.  "I  am 
the  Light  of  the  world;  he  that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  Light  of  Life."  And  that  Light,  we 
know,  "shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

Wydiffe  College,  Toronto,  Canada.  J.  P.  Sheraton. 
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MR.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Dtbec- 
tors: — It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  responsibilities  that  I 
have  accepted  your  call  to  the  Chair  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis.  In  formally  entering  upon  its  duties  I  am  con* 
scioua  of  the  greatness  of  the  work,  its  importance  for  the  Church 
we  aerve  and  its  close  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  grace  may  be 
given  me  to  be  found  faithful  in  the  administration  of  the  high 
trust  which  you  have  committed  to  my  charge.  I  am  well  aware 
of  its  difficulties.  They  do  not,  however,  weaken  my  conviction 
that  in  loyalty  to  the  pledge  which  I  have  taken,  in  loyalty  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  given  me  to  see  it,  in  patient  and  honest  inves- 
tigation, they  will  provide  opportunities  for  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

With  a  painful  appreciation  of  my  own  limitations  and  a  keen 
feeling  of  my  unworthiness  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
illustrious  men  of  God,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  Dr,  Joseph  Addison 
Alexander,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  Hodge  and  Dr.  George  Tybout 
PurveSj  who  here  served  their  Master  and  are  now  fallen  asleep, 
I  take  encouragement  both  from  your  call  and  from  the  cordial 
support  and  sympathy  which  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary  have 
given  me  during  the  four  years  I  have  spent  in  pleasant  and  grate^ 
ful  association  with  them.  When  I  first  came  among  them,  they 
were  the  men  whom  as  a  student  I  had  learned  to  love  and  respect. 
Two  have  now  departed.  One,  the  noble  scholar,  learned  instructor 
and  devoutly  Christlike  man,  the  Rev,  Dr.  William  Henry  Green, 
who  opened  to  me  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  Following 
him  likewise  into  his  rest  my  friend  and  beloved  teacher  whose  work 
I  am  now  called  to  continue,  the  Rev,  Dr.  George  Tybout  Purves. 
At  his  feet  I  first  learned  to  love  with  enthusiasm  the  New  Testar 
ment  of  our  Lord,  and  for  one  brief  year  I  enjoyed  the  privilege 

♦  Itiaugural  address  delivered  before  the  Board  o£  Directora  of  Prmeeton 
Theological  Semmary  in  Miller  Chapel  on  induction  into  the  Chair  of  New  Teata- 
ment  Literature  and  Exegesis  on  Friday,  September  IB,  1903, 
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of  sharing  with  him  his  plans,  hopes  and  labors  for  this  Chair. 
To  his  memory,  which  is  blessed  among  the  sons  of  Pripceton  Sem- 
inary, I  gladly  and  from  my  heart  pay  a  tribute  of  love  and  honor 
and  gratitude,  in  recognition  of  his  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion and  of  his  splendid  scholarship,  ever  aglow  with  the  warmth 
of  close  contact  with  life.    His  sympathies  were  wide,  his  labors 
unceasing,  his  ideals  of  Christian  service  the  noblest  and  most 
unselfish,  and  these,  with  his  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  springing 
from  a  strong  conviction  of  its  value,  and  his  deep  interest  in  men, 
made  him  a  power  for  good  to  all  those  who  knew  him.    He  was 
always  both  a  teacher  and  a  preacher,  teaching  us  to  love  truth  and 
reverence  it  as  the  revelation  of  God.  He  knew  its  beauty,  and  might 
We  exclaimed  with  the  Jewish  philosopher,  t\  ^  ootw^  h  pi<ft  xaXdv 
•?  aXrjeua*    But  he  knew  also  that  its  relation  to  life  was  more 
vital  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  sBsthetic  sentiment,  touching  as  it 
does  the  very  springs  of  all  truly  moral  and  rational  life.    In  seek- 
ing truth  he  taught  us  to  seek  God;  to  cherish  every  revelation  that 
tliiough  it  He  might  make  to  us;  but  chiefly  to  know,  revere  and 
trust  the  revelation  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  make  through 
His  written  Word  and  in  His  Son,  and  through  its  intimate  appro- 
priation to  gain  sustenance  for  our  spirits,  that  we  might  realize 
in  ourselves  His  pmpose  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace. 
^'Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.'' 
To  serve,  to  know,  to  love  the  truth,  and  thus  to  serve  Christ  and 
God,  was  the  service  of  freedom  which  he  taught  us,  and  in  his  life 
ke  showed  to  us  its  joy.    From  such  a  memory  I  take  inspiration 
48 1  face  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  thankful  for  the  heritage 
which  through  him  whom  I  was  permitted  to  know  has  come  down 
from  the  past,   and  cherishing  the  hope  that  the  same  spirit  of 
loyal  devotion  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  will  continue  with  me 
during  my  work  in  Princeton  Seminary. 

I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  give  an  account  of  Dr.  Purves' 
conduct  of  the  New  Testament  Chair.  One  well  qualified  to  speak, 
Wmself  a  New  Testament  scholar  and  a  classmate  and  colleague  of 
Dr.  Purves,  has,  as  the  Faculty's  representative,  addressed  you  in 
commemoration  of  his  services,  f  It  is  my  desire,  however,  if  only 
briefly,  to  make  mention  of  them  again.  The  relation  which  Dr. 
Purves  sustained  to  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  Hodge  is  well  known.    For 

•PAOode/udicc,  M.  II,  346. 

t  An  address  deUvered  in  Miller  Chapel  on  November  26,  1901,  by  B.  B.  War- 
fieW,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Cf.   The    Bible   Student,  Vol.  iv,  No.  6,   December,  1901, 
pp.  310-323;  Purvca,  Faiik  and  Life,  Presbyterian  Board  >f  Publication,  1902, 
pp.  ix-xrr. 
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eight  years  (1892-1900)  he  strove  to  maintain  in  the  department  of 
New  Testament  studies  the  same  high  standard  of  excellence  which 
Dr,  Hodge  had  established,  and  in  the  light  of  the  progress  of 
scientific  investigation  to  deepen  and  broaden  the  foundations  he 
had  laid.  By  the  mauguration  in  1893  of  a  professor  of  Biblical 
Theolog}'  his  work  was  di\^dedj  but  in  1899  its  needs  had  again 
become  so  pressing  that  an  Instructor  in  the  New  Testament  w^as 
appointed  to  give  opportunity  for  the  further  enlargement  which 
he  planned. 

To  those  who  sat  under  Dr.  Purvcs  his  controlling  interest 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  field  of  exege^;  and  here  he  revealed  care- 
ful and  exact  scholarship,  sanity  of  judgment,  thoroughness  of 
method  and  forcefulness  of  presentation  which  made  disciples  of 
his  pupils.  And  yet  exegesis  was  with  him  always  a  means 
to  an  end.  With  true  historical  sense  he  sought  by  it  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  to  his  students  the  sources  of  early  Christian 
history,  while  with  this  was  united  the  deeper  religious  interest 
of  one  who  had  made  his  own  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Hence,  while  his  chief  interest  and  work  was 
directed  to  the  New  Testament,  he  sought  to  study  also  with  his 
students  the  historical  enmonment  in  which  it  arose.  Even  before 
he  came  to  this  Chair,  when  incited  to  deliver  the  L.  P.  Stone 
lectures,  he  chose  as  his  subject  The  Testimmiy  of  Justin  Martyr 
to  Early  Christianity*  thus  revealing  an  interest  and  an  insight 
into  the  historical  problems  surrounding  the  origin  of  Christ- 
ianity which  characterized  in  a  marked  degree  his  subsequent 
work.  To  this  his  articles  and  reviewsf  bear  witness,  as  does 
also  his  admirable  book  entitled  ChrisHaniiy  in  the  Apostolic  Age.X 
He  loved  exegesis  and  he  loved  it  as  a  teacher.  To  it  in  his  class- 
room he  gave  himseK  with  compelling  intensity  which  kindled  an 
abiding  and  commanding  interest  in  the  New  Testament.  Rightly 
to  estimate  its  effect  one  must  weigh  the  influence  which  has  gone 
out  through  the  lives  of  his  students  who,  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  bear  testimony  by  their  work  to  his  power  as  a  teacher. 
His  work  will  endure,  engraven  as  it  is  upon  the  hearts  of  the  living, 
and  for  it  Princeton  Seminary  may  well  be  deeply  thankful. 

*  The  Te^Hm4>ny  of  Jmiin  Martyr  to  Early  Chrutianiiy.  Lectures  delivcMd 
on  the  L*  P.  Stone  Foundation  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  March, 
18S8.     Randolph  &  Co,,  New  York,  1889. 

f  Among  others  The  Prcshyt^an  Review,  October,  ISSS,  p,  529ff.:  '*The  Influ- 
ence of  PaganxBm  on  Poal^ApoBtoUc  Christianity  " ;  The  Fresbytcrian  ajid  Rejormed 
Revietp,  1895,  p.  239ff.:  ''The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament " ;  Ibid.,  1898, 
p.  23ff.:  **The  Witness  of  Apostolic  Literature  to  ApostoUc  History." 

t  Christianity  in  the  Apostdie  Age.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900. 
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It  is  fitting  that  I  address  you  on  some  theme  in  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis.    For  purposes 
of  lower  criticism  the  New  Testament  falls  naturally,  by  reason 
of  the  nittiire  of  the  materials  upon  which  we  are  dependent,  mto 
four  sections:   the  Gospels,  the  Aets  and  Catholic  Epistles,  the 
Pauline  Epistles  with  Hebrews,   and  the  Apocalypse  >    EquaUy 
natural  for  purposes  of  historical  study  is  the  twofold  division 
by  which  our  principal  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Giurch  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles — the  Acts,  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse — 
constitute,  because  of  their  close  interrelation,  one  group;  while 
tbe  Gospels,  the  chief  sources  for  our  know^ledge  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  may  be  treated  as  forming  another  group*    This  division, 
of  course,  is  a  broad  one^  and  does  not  obscure  the  fact  that  a 
very  close  relation  subsists  between  the  Gospels  on  the  one  hand 
mi  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  on  the  other.    The  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles contribute   much   to  our   knowledge  of   the  life  of  Christ; 
while  the  Gospels^  regarded  as  literary  products,  fall  within  the 
lustory  of  the  apostolic  Church*     But  if  the  epistolary  literature 
of  tW  New  Testament  be  in  part  earlier  than  the  Gospels,  and  the 
Gospeb  fall  w^ithin  the  history  of  the  apostolic   or  post^apostolic 
Church,  there  emerges  for  the  student  of  New  Testament  litera^ 
ture  and  exegesis    a    problem    of    some   importance.    Has  the 
testimony  of  the  Gospels  been  deflected,  distorted  or  discolored 
by  the  environment  in  which  they  arose,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 
It  is  my  purpose  to  face  this  problemj  and  to  consider  in  some  of 
its  agpects  the  question  of  the  trustworthiness  of  our  Gospels  as 
mmm  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Christ;  or,  more  briefly 
stated,  my  subject  is  "The  Witness  of  the  Gospels,*^    Such  a  sub- 
ject may  be  approached  from  a  number  of  viewpoints  and  dis- 
cussed in   many  different   ways.    For   my  present   purpose  the 
fcussion  may  be  ordered  under  two  principal  lines  of  thought, 
Mmeiy,  the  character  or  nature  of  the  Gospel  witness,  and  its 
origin  in  relation  to  its  value. 


The  Character  of  the  Gospel  Witness* 

The  word  Gospel  (^oajji^tw)  means  good  news,  though  in  Ara- 
ttjaic  the  root  1B^3  does  not  indicate  so  plainly  as  the  Greek 
tte  kind  of  news  *  It  occurs  frequently  both  in  the  Epistles  and  in 
thi*  Gospels,  where  it  means  a  message  rather  than  a  book.  In 
ih  Epbtles  and  Acts  it  is  used  of  the  message  which  the  apostles 
procluimed  concerning  Christ;  in  the  Gospels  of  the  message  of 

•  Daimann,  iHs  WorU  Jtm,  S.  84. 
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Clirist  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  The  apostolic  usage  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  titles  given  to 
our  Gospels,  The  message  concerning  Christ  was  conceived  as 
unitary,  and  hence  the  different  Gospels  were  regarded^  as  but 
different  narratives  by  their  several  authors  of  the  one  Gospel. 
We  have  four  such  Gospels  in  the  New  Testament;  and  out  of  the 
differences  and  the  agreements  tetween  them  arise  very  intricate 
and  difficult  literary  and  historical  problems.  It  is  clear  that  the 
fourfold  Gospel  furnishes  us  with  a  twofold  message  concerning 
Christ;  that  of  the  three  synoptics  which^  whatever  be  the  cause, 
present  the  same  general  features,  and  that  of  John. 

What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  twofold  tradition 
concerning  Christ?  In  order  to  ascertain  them  and  properly  to 
estimate  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  several  things* 
The  Gospels  are  manifestly  Christian  documents.  They  were  writ- 
ten to  meet  the  needs  of  tiie  Church,  and  like  the  apostolic  Gospel- 
preaching  they  contain  a  message  about  Christ  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  witness  to  Christ.  What  effect  this  has  on  their 
value  as  trustworthy  historical  sources  we  shall  consider  later. 
Here  it  is  important  to  note  their  close  connection  with  the 
apostolic  idea  of  the  Gospel.  In  accordance  with  this,  three  char- 
acteristics of  the  Gospels  in  their  twofold  witness  to  Christ  stand 
out  distmctly:  an  account  of  the  facts  of  Christ's  life,  including 
the  environment  in  which  He  lived  and  the  character  of  His 
teaching;  a  very  distinct  estimate  of  His  person;  the  significant 
prominence  given  to  His  passion. 

Of  the  sjmoptic  Gospels  only  Matthew  and  Luke  give  the 
narrative  of  Christ's  supernatural  birth.  Luke  alone  gives  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  boyhood  of  our  Saviour,  and  tells  us  of  His  nor- 
mal development  during  the  period  previous  to  His  entrance  on 
His  public  ministry.  All  three  agree  in  connecting  His  ministry 
with  that  of  His  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist;  and  from  this  point 
on  their  representation  is  in  broad  outline  the  same.  Matthew's 
arrangement,  however,  ia  topical,  and  Luke  furnishes  material 
not  found  in  either  Matthew^  or  Mark.  Matthew  and  Luke,  more- 
over, give  us  a  nmch  fuller  account  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
But  the  picture  is  the  same  in  all.  They  represent  John's  work 
as  prophetic  and  preparatory  for  the  Messianic  work  of  Jesus. 
After  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  His  temptation  in  the  wilderness  and 
the  imprisonment  of  John,  Jesus  comes  into  Galilee.  He  takes  up 
the  call  of  John  to  repentance,  and  adds  to  it  the  call  to  belief  in 
the  Gospel  w^hich  was  His  o^ti  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of 
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We  aee  Him  moving  through  Galilee  in  a  ministry  of  healing 
and  teaching.    He  gathers  about  him  a  band  of  disciples;  and  the 
people  Bock  to  hear  him,  bringing  their  sick  that  He  may  heal  them. 
In  the  midst  of  this  popular  enthusiasm  we  are  struck  by  two 
things:  the  character  of  His  teaching  and  His  intentional  avoidance 
of  the  Messianic  title.     He  is  training  the  people  and  His  disciples 
to  appreciate  the  spiritual  character  of  the  kingdom,  and  His  avoid- 
ance of  the  Messianic  title  may  have  served  siijiply  a  pedagogic 
purpose,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  it  may  have  been  practised  by 
Jesus  in  the  control  which  He  exercised  over  the  events  of  His 
public  Messianic  work.     It  is  not  long^  however,   before  oppom- 
tion  from  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  the  Pharisees,  arises, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  begins  to  wane.    The  opposition 
found  its  occasion  in  the  neglect  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples  of 
the  Sabbath  customs;  but  this  only  ser\^ed  to  make  clear  the  op- 
position in  principle  between  the  two  forms  of  religious  life  thus 
bmught  into  conflict.  The  legalism  which  had  become  all-pervading 
m  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  found  itself  face  to  face  in  the  per- 
fioa  of  Jesus  with  the  denial  of  its  raisan  d'etre,  and  through  its 
*ccfedited  representatives  it  was  logically  compelled  to  crush  Him. 
"It  WES  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people*"* 

From  this  time  Jesus  began  to  devote  Himself  to  the  instruction 

ot  His  disciples,  with  a  view  to  preparing  them  for  the  issue  which 

He  foresaw.    He  continued  to  speak  to  the  people,  but  He  spoke 

in  parables,  while  in  His  relations  with  His  disciples  He  seems  to 

have  been  intent  upon  deepening  In   them  a  clear  and  abiding 

insight  into  the  significance  of  His  own  person  for  the  kingdom 

which  He  had  been  proclaiming.    The  Pharisees  meantime  had 

taken  council  with   the  Herodians  to  kill   Hun.    News  of   His 

work  had  reached  Herod;  and  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 

iiad  made  plain  the  fact  that  the  old  Messianic  ideal  still  controlled 

tbe  popular  mind.    Jesus  turns  now  to  His  disciples.    At  Csesarea 

Phiiippi  He  calls  forth  by  His  question  the  confession  of  Peter* 

fVom  this  time  on  he  seeks  to  make  clear  to  them  that  He  must 

«iffer  and  after  three  days  rise  from  the  dead,    Jerusalem  is 

BOW  RU  goal;  and  here,  after  having  given  His  disciples  further 

inslnictions  r^arding  the  future  and  having  come  into  conflict 

with  the  Jewish  leaders,  He  is  crucified  by  order  of  the  Roman 

Procurator,  and  on  the  third  day  rises  again. 

In  the  Goepel  of  John  the  course  of  the  narrative  is  somewhat 
differeDtly  ordered.    Just  as  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  Jesus  at  the 
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opening  of  His  ministry  is  brought  into  contact  with  John  the  Bap- 
tist*   Here  the  fourth  Gospel  adds  the  testimony  of  John  to  Jesus, 
and  tells  of  a  work  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem^  Galilee  and  Judea  pre- 
vious to  the  imprisonment  of   John  the   Baptist.    Withdrawing 
through  Samaria  He  coraes  into  Galilee,  but  concern'mg  the  length 
of  His  stay  and  the  nature  of  His  work  there  we  learn  little*   What 
Strikes  us  at  once  in  this  account  of  the  early  ministry  of  Jesus  is 
not  so  much  the  additional  information  which  places  the  begmning 
of  Christ's  ministry  earher  than  the  time  mentioned  by  the  synop- 
tics, nor  the  fact  that  its  scene  lies  chiefly  in  and  about  Jerusalem, 
but  the  difference  in  method.    The  Messianic  claun  is  here  openly 
witnessed  to  by  John  ■  Christ  Himself  by  cleansing  the  temple  pub- 
licly assumes  the  function  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  His  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  distinctly  asserts  His  Messiahship.   His 
words  in  the  temple*  and  His  conversation  with  Nicodemus  make 
it  clear,  moreover,  that  even  at  this  early  time  He  looked  forward  to 
^is  passion  as  involved  m  His  Messianic  work.     Passing  over  much 
of  the  work  in  Galilee,  the  fourth  Gospel  tells  us  of  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  rulers  in  Judea,  the  question 
as  in  the  synoptics  being  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath  or  the  funda- 
mental antagonism  between  Jesus  and  legalism.    In  the  sixth  chap- 
ter the  fourth  Gospel  joins  the  synoptics  in  the  narrative  of  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.    John  tells  us  that  Jesus  walked  in 
Galilee,  for  he  was  unwilling  to  walk  in  Judea  because  the  Jews 
sought  to  kill  Him.f    With  his  interest  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  at 
Jerusalem,  John  tells  us  of  Jesus'  visit  to  the  city  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  again  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication.    The  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus  constitutes  a  crisis  in  Jesus'  relation  to  the  leaders 
at  Jerusalem,  and  from  this  time  on,  after  the  withdrawal  to 
Ephraim,  Jesus  sets  His  face  to  Jerusalem  and  the  last  Passover. 
As  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  so  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  performing  wonderful  works  of  healing.    In  both  He 
raises  the  dead.    So  also  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.    In 
both  He  is  a  teacher,  though  the  character  of  the  teaching  preserved 
in  the  two  traditions  differs  markedly  both  in  form  and  content. 
In  the  synoptic  Gospels  the  teaching  of  Jesus  centres  chiefly  around 
the  kingdom,  its  character  and  the  conditions  of  entrance.    The 
form  for  the  most  part  is  gnomic  or  parabolic.    In  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel the  teaching  of  Jesus  centres  about  His  own  person,  His  rela- 
tion to  God  and  His  own  significance  for  the  kingdom  which  He 
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vas  founding.  The  form  is  closely  related  to  tha  nature  of  the 
themes  discussed,  and  is  thus  more  theological — informed  by  direct 
intuition  of  spiritual  realities. 

But  beside  the  general  environment!  in*which  Jesus'  ministry 
of  healing  and  teaching  is  set,  the  Gospel  witness  contains  also  an 
estimate  of  His  person.    From  the  sketch  given  of  the  Gospel  wit- 
ness to  the  character  of  Christ's  ministrj%  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tlmt  tiie  Go^^eb  represent  it  as  Messianic  and  Christ  as  the  Mes- 
^*    Whether  Christ  Himself  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  has  in- 
da»d  heen  questioned,  and   recently  denied  by  Wrede  *  but^  as 
it  5*eems  to  me,  without  good  ground, f    Here,  however,  we  are 
concerned  simply  with  the   fact  that   the  Gospels  so  represent 
Him;  and  for  the  present  we  may  leave  open  the  question  of  Hia 
om  claim.    In  Matthew  and  Luke  the  genealogies  trace  Christ's 
iin^  of  descent  through  David,    His  birth  in  Bethlehem,  the  city 
of  David,  is  significant  to  Matthew  because  of  its  Messianic  associa- 
tiotL'i,  while  Luke  connects  Christ's  birth  there  directly  with  the  fact 
that  Joseph  w^as  of  the  house  of  Da\nd.    In  fact,  in  both  Matthew 
&nd  Luke  the  whole  infancy  narrative  is  controlled  by  the  thought 
th^t  ID  ^his  child  the  long-expected,  prophetically  proclaimed  Me&- 
iiak  had  come.    The  prophetic  message  is  taken  up  by  John  the 
Baptist;  and  the  baptism  of  J^sus,  whatever  else  it  may  have  meantj 
certainly,  accordmg  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  signified  for  Jesus  the 
voluntary  assumption  of  His  Messianic  work;  while  the  temptation 
wiiieh  followed  this  baptism  is  represented  as  a  trial  of  the  Messiah 
in  view  of  His  office  and  prospective  work.    In  His  temptation  Jesus 
flfl  the  Messiah  relates  Himself  specifically  to  His  futine  Messianic 
*orkby  maintaining  His  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  dependence  on  God, 
of  filial  obedience  and  trust,  in  which  He  was  determined  to  fulfill 
tt«  work  to  which  Ln  the  baptism  He  had  just  consecrated  Him- 
self.   However  much  He  may  have  charged  secrecy  on  those  who 
recognized  in  Him  the  Messiah,  He  nowhere  disavows  the  title. 
Be  accepts  the  confession  of  Peter;  He  calls  Himself  frequently 
the  Son  of  Man;  He  is  Called  the  Son  of  Da\id,  the  Son  of  God; 
^d  by  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  He  most  publicly  pro- 
ciaims  Km  Messianic  dignity.     In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  given  explicitly ; 
and  J^us  Himself,  from  the  very  opening  of  His  public  ministry 
i^  Jerusalem,  makes  definite  and  distinct  claim  to  be  the  Messiah. 

^Ba^  Messiasgehmmnu.     1901, 

tCf.  0.  Holtxiuann,  Das  Ldten  Jesu,  1901,  and  Zeit^^hrifi    fur  die  Neutm, 
Wm^  1901,  8,  265;  J.  Weiss,  Das  aeliesU  Emngdium,  1903. 
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This  representation,  in  fact,  lies  so  plainly  upon  the  face  of  the 
Gospeb  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  treat  it  in  detail. 

It  is  important,  however,  for  our  conception  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Gospel  witness  to  notice,  that  the  ctiaracter  of  the  Messianic  work 
which  Clirist  performed  is  intimat'ely  bound  up  with  what  He  waa, 
or  with  what  He  is  represented  by  the  Gospels  to  have  been. 
While  He  came  as  the  Messiah,  He  did  not  fulfill  His  work  in 
the  manner  popularly  expected.  His  work  was  through  and 
through  self-determmed,  the  consciouiB  carrying  out  of  a  purpose 
definitely  formed.  Back  of  His  work  stands  the  volition  of  a  per- 
son dependent  only  on  God.  He  is  represented  distinctly  as  the 
creator  of  His  work,  never  as  its  product,  the  child  of  circum- 
stance; and  this  is  the  representation  in  the  s3Tioptic  Gospels  as 
well  as  in  John,  It  is  true  that  we  do  find  adjustment  of  His 
work  and  teaching  to  the  changes  which  took  place  in  His  sur- 
roundings during  His  public  ministry,  but  never  a  departure 
from  His  controlling  purpose  nor  an  alteration  in  the  character 
of  His  work.  It  is  consistently  determined  throughout  in  the 
interest  of  moral  and  spiritual  renovation.  Hence  the  central 
place  of  His  person  in  His  whole  work  and  teaching.  In  the 
synoptic  Gospels  emphasis  is  laid  at  first  on  His  message,  but  it  is 
ever  His  message  through  which,  by, its  very  charact-er,  the  dignity 
of  His  person  and  His  authority  clearly  appear.  In  John's  Gospel 
the  determining  relation  which  Christ  sustamed  to  His  Measianic 
work  is  characteristic.  From  this  point  it  is  now  not  difiicult  to 
understand  the  transcendent  significance  which  the  Gospels  assign 
to  the  person  of  Christ, 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  the  first  and  third  Gospels  we  find  the 
narratives  of  His  supernatural  birth.  It  is  often  affirmed  that  they 
belong  to  the  secondary  strata  of  Gospel  tradition;  but  here  again 
we  are  concerned  with  the  representation  of  our  Gospels  as  they 
stand;  and  this  must  be  distinguished  from  the  further  questions  as 
to  how  they  came  to  give  such  a  representation  and  v^hat  value,  in 
view  of  its  origin  and  character,  we  may  allow  to  it  in  forming  our 
view  of  the  actual  occurrence.  Hie  fact  that  two  of  the  Gospels 
contain  such  narratives  constitutes  them  a  part  of  the  Gospel  wit- 
ness and  cannot  be  without  significance  for  its  representation  of  the 
nature  of  Christ's  person.  As  we  watch  the  progress  of  His  ministry 
in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  we  are  impressed  by  the  power  which  He 
exercises  in  the  performance  of  miracles,  by  the  authority  with 
which  He  speaks,  by  the  spotless  purity  of  His  life,  by  a  conscious- 
ness in  which  no  trace  of  a  sense  of  sin  can  be  found,  which  acknowl- 
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edges  its  dependence  on  God,  but  knows  Him  in  intimate,  unbroken 
commimion.  At  the  request  of  His  disciples  He  teaches  them  to 
pray,  embodying  in  their  prayer  the  petition  **  forgive  us  our  debts, 
as  we  forgive  our  debtors  " ;  but  in  His  own  prayer-life  He  does  not 
associate  Himself  with  them.  Twice  He  is  represented  as  the 
recipient  of  direct  testimony  from  heaven — at  the  baptism  and  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  He  claims  that  He  is  greater  than 
the  temple.  As  He  stands  before  the  high  priest  He  not  only 
definitely  asserts  His  Messiahship,  but  asserts  for  Himself  the 
prerogative  of  a  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  power — an  assertion  at 
once  interpreted  by  His  auditors  as  blasphemy.*  Finally,  on  the 
third  day,  He  rises  from  the  dead,  and  after  being  seen  by  His  dis- 
ciples, He  ascends  to  heaven.  In  view  of  this  representation  of  the 
course  of  His  ministry  and  characteristics  of  His  life,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  underljring  their  representation  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesm  there  is  a  deeper  and  more  fundamental  estimate  of 
His  person,  which  conceived  of  Him  as  by  nature  sustaining  a 
unique  relation  to  God  and  thus,  in  respect  of  being,  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Messianic  implications  of  this  terra  should  not  obscure  to  us 
the  fact  that  in  the  Gospels  there  is  this  deeper  meaning  given  to 
it  which  does  not  always  appear,  but  which  is  bound  up  with  their 
account  of  who  this  Messianic  Son  of  God  really  was* 

In  the  fourth  Gospel  this  view  of  the  transcendent  significance 
of  Christ's  person  is  not  merely  the  view  of  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  It  is  represented  also  as  that  to  which  Christ  in  His  whole 
activity  of  miracle-working  and  teaching  bears  witne^.  The 
prologue  of  the  Gospel  begins  with  an  account  of  the  pre-existent 
Logos,  describing  His  relation  to  God  as  direct  and  inimediate,t 
and  His  essential  nature  as  divine.  Then  follows  an  account  of 
His  activity,  His  incarnation  and  the  witness  of  John  the  Baptist, 
together  with  that  of  the  author.  The  identification  of  the  Logos 
with  Jesus  Christ,  concerning  whom  the  fourth  Gospel  is  written, 
is  made  in  ver,  14,  Whatever  be  the  source  of  the  form  of  the 
Logos-doctrine^whether  it  came  to  John  from  Fhilo's  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  or  from  the  Jewish  Memra — John  has  given  to  it  a  content 
distinctively  his  own  by  connecting  it  directly  with  the  historical 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  It  was,  moreover,  well  adapted  to  convey 
his  idea,  for  it  cannot  escape  us  that  what  John  is  here  intent  upon 
emphasizing  is  not  simply  the  divine  origin  of  the  person  of  Jesus 

*  Mark  adv.  61f . 

t  The  preposition  tt^c  mig:gesting  the  idea  of  mutual  intercouree  between  per- 
Bom  (AaM,  Gesch,  der  Lo^oddee,  11,  S,  111). 
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CSiriiat — the  description  of  Him  as  a  unique  pre-existent  divine 

being  standing  in  closest  relation  of  loving  complacency  to  God,  and 
in  the  ultimate  character  of  His  being,  God;  but  with  this  also  the 
idea  of  His  revelation-character  as  the  mediator  of  true  knowledge 
concerning  God.  As  between  finite  spirits  the  word  performs  a  most 
important  function  in  common  intercourse,  so  in  the  revelation 
of  God  to  men  which  John  describes  as  lights  the  mediator  was  the 
word  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ — ^for  the  enlightening 
work  of  revelation  made  sufficient  by  His  relation  both  to  God 
and  to  men.  Of  both  He  had  intimate  knowledge,  being  with  God 
in  the  bosom  of  His  Father  and  being  God^being  also  the  agent 
in  Creation  and  the  light  of  men.  For  this  conception  John  had, 
beside  the  natural  basis  in  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  word 
as  a  means  of  communion,  also  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  were  to  him  the  word  of  God* ^possibly  also  before  John 
wrote  the  designation  *'wordof  God''  (<J  X^p*^  ^'"'^  ^^"^^)  had  been 
applied  to  the  Gospel  messagef — while  Philo,  following  the  Greek 
philosophers,  especially  Heraclitus,  gave  it  a  prominent  place  in 
his  system  of  thought,  Jolm,  however,  by  identifying  the  eternal 
Logos,  conceived  not  abstractly  as  wisdom  or  reason  but  personally, 
with  the  mcamate  Christ,  gives  to  it  its  peculiar  Christian  contesnt. 
For  though  Philo  sometimes  personified  the  Logos,  it  meant  with 
him  an  abstract  conception  without  Messianic  associations^  cer- 
tamly  without  definite  identification  of  the  Logos  mth  the  Messiah.J 
Whether  John  was  the  first  to  make  this  identification  or  not  we 
do  not  know.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  way  in  which  the  Gospel 
opens  suggests  that  the  connection  of  the  Logos  with  Christ  had 
already  been  made*  The  Logos-doctrine  was  certainly  cinrent, 
HencCj  John  does  not  affirm  there  is  a  Logos,  and  this  Logos  is 
Christ.  He  seems  intent  rather  upon  defining  it-s  content  or  fixing 
the  predicates  which,  in  view  of  the  identification  which  had  been 
made  or  which  he  proposed  to  introduce,  could  under  it  be  made 
of  Christ.  § 

That  the  prologue  of  the  fourth  Gospel  gives  us  the  idea  of  its 
author  about  Christ  is  rendered  certain  from  the  first  Epistle 
of  John.  II  Is  this,  however,  the  view  which  obtains  throughout 
the  Gospel?   Opinions  differ  as  to  the  relation  of  the  prologue  to  the 

*  Cf.  X,  35,  V,  38.     Cf  alao  Heb.  iv.  12;  1  Peter  i.  2;  James  i.  IS. 
t  Holtzmann,  Handkomm^ntuTt  S.  32 ;  Weiasiickeri  Da«  Apasioliseke  Z^U&Uer, 
S.  32;  Hataacky  Zeit^chrifi  fikr  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1892,  S.  223*. 
JAaO,  Geschicht^  dcr  Logosidt^,  I,  3.  2l3f,;  II,  S,  HO.  146'. 
}  Cf.  Hamack,  Zeitschrifl  fur  Thmhgie  unrf  iCircAe,  1892,  S.  2^f. 
n  i.  1-4.     Cf .  also  ApoQ.  xis.  13. 
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rest  of  the  Gogpel    On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  to  contain  the  key 
to  the  Gospel,  being  a  summary  or  the  quintessence  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Gospel  would  thus  appropriately  be  called  the  Logos-Gospel, 
and  the  Christ  whom  it  portrays  the  Logos-Christ.   The  Gospel  has, 
according  to  this  view,  been  constructed  imder  the  influence  of  an 
idea,  its  whole  narrative  being  controlled  by  and  in  explication  of 
this  idea  *  On  the  other  hand,  the  prologue  is  said  to  constitute  only 
the  introduction  to  the  Gospel,  the  Logos-doctrine  being  dropped 
after  the  eighteenth  verse.   '*The  prologue  of  Sie  Gospel, ' '  says  Har- 
nack.t  "is  not  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  Gospel,  but 
rather  prepares  the  Greek  readers  for  this.    It  takes  up  a  known 
tiling  (Grosse),  the  Logos,  works  it  over  and  reshapes  it,  attack- 
ing implicitly  false  Christologies,  in  order  to  substitute  for  it  Jesus 
Qirist,  the  f^oyaj'syi^i^  0^Sg^  or  rather  to  disclose  it  as  this  Jesus  Christ. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  from  that  moment  on  the  Logos- 
idea  is  dropped.    The  author  tells  only  of  Jesus  for  the  purpose 
of  gTTjunding  the  faith  that  He  is  the  Mes^ah,  the  Son  of  God. ' '  One 
thing  IB  clear :  John  does  not  place  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  ter^ 
minii^  techniciis  of  the  Logos-doctrine,    For  though  the  term  Logos 
mm  frequently  m  the  Gospel,  both  in  the  narrative  portions 
aod  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  in  no  instance  af t^r  the  prologue  is  it 
^  in  the  technical  sense  which  it  there  has.     From  this  it 
toulj  appear  that  the  author  knew  how  to  distinguish  between 
hk  owra  thought  about  Jesus  and  the  words  of  Jesus  which  he  re- 
cords.   The  two,  it  IB  true,  are  often  very  closely  related,  especially 
inmspect  of  form,  and  John  frequently  intentionally  adds  to  the 
words  of  Jesus  words  of  his  own. J    It  would  be  wrong,  however, 
to  iafer  from  this  that  the  prologue  stood  in  no  close  relation  to 
wb&t  follows.    The  dropping  of   the   technical  use  of  6  Xa/<}^  is 
signifieant,  but  chiefly  from  a  formal  point  of  view.     In  the  pro- 
l^m  the  t4?rm  Logos  is  a  central  unifying  idea^  under  which  a  num- 
ht  of  ideas  are  subsumed  which  give  it  its  content—ideas  such  as 
We,  light,  truth  and  the  relation  of  the  personal  Logos  to  God  and 

•Bftur,  HoItJEitianUj  Weizs&cker  and  Sdnntedel 

iZeitKknft  filr  Theolagie  und  Kirehe,  1892,  S.  230f:  Der  Prologue  dea  Evan- 
piiyjMi  ist  nichi  der  Schltissel  J5um  Vcrsykiidniss  dea  Evangeliums,  *Sondem 
w  bcreitet  die  helleaUchen  Lcser  auf  dieses  vor,  Er  kniipft  an  eine  bekannte 
Orfiae,  dea  L<»gp9^  an,  bearbeitet  ihn  und  gestaltet  ihn  um — falache  Christologieen 
inpridte  bekftmpfend — um  ilun  Jesus  Chiistus,  den  /imfoytv^  Se/tCt  zu  substttuiren 
ftip.  thn  ala  diesen  Jesus  Christus  zu  enthiillen.  Von  dem  Moraente  an,  wo 
dki  feaehehen  ist,  ifit  der  Logosbepi^  faUeti  gelassen.  Der  Verfasser  erz^hlt 
niir  bo^  tqh  Jesu^,  am  den  Glauber  2U  begrUnden,  dass  er  der  Measia^,  der  Sohn 

tCf.  alio  I  Cot.  x\.  26. 
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to  the  world.  Theae  ide^s,  however,  recur  m  the  subsequent  de- 
scription. On  the  other  hand,  the  view  which  finds  in  the  prologue 
the  formative  idea  of  which  the  Gospel  is  simply  an  elaboration  cast 
in  the  form  of  history^  rests  on  a  particular  theory  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  prologue.  If  the  prologue  be  the  result  of  reflective 
speculation  cast  in  the  form  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  then  the 
Gospel  must  likewise  be  interpreted  as  ideal  histoiy.  This,  how- 
ever, unduly  exalts  the  purely  formal  side  and  has  to  face  the 
fact,  that  the  central  and  controlling  idea,  as  technically  formulated 
in  the  term  d  X^yitg^  plays  no  part  in  the  subset^uent  narrative.  If 
we  banish  the  background  of  history  from  the  prologue,  they  are 
most  logical  who  banish  it  also  from  the  Gospel  *  Another  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  prologue  will  enable  us  to  do  greater 
justice  to  the  Gospel  as  it  stands  complete  together  with  the  pro- 
logue. We  will  seek  its  genesis  in  the  history  which  follows — a 
history  which  had  long  been  the  cherished  tradition  of  the  Church; 
which  had  already  found  written  expression  in  the  synoptic  Gos- 
pels, of  which  Matt.  xi.  27f.  was  an  integral  part;  and  thus  ultimately 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Himself.  In  the  history  which  follows  we 
find  that  Christ  is  identified  with  His  gifts.  He  is  Life  and  Light 
and  Truth.  As  in  the  synoptics.  He  works  miracles  and  is  distinctly 
declared  to  be  the  Messiah*  He  receives  the  Spirit  at  His  baptism, 
and  bears  the  titles  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  His  heavenly 
origin  constitutes  one  of  the  features  of  John's  Gospel  In  de- 
pendence on  God,  who  had  sent  Him,  and  therefore  making  God's 
will  the  inner  law  of  His  life,  He  is  yet  conscious  of  unity  with  God 
— '*I  and  the  Father  are  one/'f  Here,  then^  even  more  clearly 
than  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  I  think  we  shall  find  underlying  the 
whole  witness  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  Christ  not  merely  the  Mes- 
sianic idea^  but  with  it  also  the  deeper  conception  of  the  real  nature 
of  Christ's  person  to  which  the  prologue  bears  unmistakable  testi- 
mony.  And  this  not  simply  as  the  view  of  the  author.  It  is 
represented  as  that  to  which  Christ  Himself  bears  witness  in  word 
and  work. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  witness  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  attention  is  the  prominence  given  in  all  our  Gospels  t^  the 
passion  of  Jesus.  In  itself  it  is  so  apparent  as  scarcely  to  require 
proof.     If  we  take  Csesarea  Philippi  as  marking  the  time  when  the 

*  The  one  view  dea troys  the  significance  of  the  prologue,  the  other  destroyi 
the  Bigntfieance  of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. 

t  John  X,  30;  cf,  Lutgert,  '*Die  johanneische  Chris tologie/'  Beiirdge  Mur 
FOrderung  cktuUicher  Th^hgie,  III,  18&9. 
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o-idea  explicitly  emerges  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  though 
thieve  are  traces  of  it  earlier,*  we  shall  find  that  in  Matthew  chapters 
xvi,  21-xxviii.  20,  in  Mark  chapters  viii.  31-x\n*  8,  and  in  Luke 
chapters  ix.  22-xxiv.  53,  or  about  half  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  are 
devoted  to  this  period;  or  if  we  take  the  arrival  of  Jesus  in  Bethany 
before  the  last  Passover  as  the  actual  beginning  of  the  passion- 
narratives,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  at  Matt,  xxvi, 
Mark  xiv  and  Luke  xxii;  or  if  we  begin  with  Jesus'  entrance  into 
Jerusalem,  at  Matt,  xxi,  Mark  xi  and  Luke  xix.  28f.    In  the  fourth 
Gospel  the  passion  idea  appears  at  the  very  beginnuig  (ii.  19),  and 
in  chapter  xii  Jesus  is  in  Bethany  six  days  before  the  last  Passover. 
The  details  of  this  period  in  Christ's  life  are  more  numerous,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  which 
constituted  the  Galilean  crisis,  it  is  the  only  period  for  which  we 
k\x  four  parallel  sources.    We  have  already  noticed  how  soon  both 
bi  the  synoptic  narratives  and  in  that  of  John  the  leaders  begin  to 
plot  His  death. 

My  purpose  in   calling  attention  to   this  fact  is  to  seek  from 

it  the  light  which  it  should  throw  on  the  character  of  the  Gospel 

witieas.    Being   a  marked  and  characteristic  feature,  it  cannot 

^  without  significance  for  our  idea  of  this  witness,  which  must 

in  turn  affect  our  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospels.    It 

^H  be  important,  therefore,  to  notice  that  the  passion-narrative 

^i  \h  Gospels,  both  in  its  prophetic  announcement  and  in   its 

subsequent   realization,   has   a   twofold   issue.     The   passion  of 

*tiich  the  Gospels  tell  us  is  suffering  and  death  followed  by  resur- 

^im.    It  is  represented,  moreover,  as  the  passion  of  Him  whom, 

^  their  whole  narrative,  they  declare  to  have  been  the  Messiah. 

'^^  passion  is  accepted  by  Him  voluntarily  in  the  fulfillment 

<rf  His  Messianic  w^ork,  and  is  therefore  set  forth  by  them  as  an  in- 

Hf^  part,  the  culmination  of  that  work,    Jesus  is  to  them  the 

Measiah,  realizing  His  work  through  suffering  and  crowned  with  vic- 

^  by  the  resurrection.     His  death  follows  as  tlie  result  of  His 

<?«naatent  adherence  throughout  His  public  ministry  to  the  prin- 

riplea  which   determined   His   work   and   made  it  what  it  was. 

Hence  its  fundamental   significance   and   hence   the   prominence 

*Hch  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  Gospel  witness. 

But  what  was  there  in  the  nature  of  Christ's  work  which  thus 
ttiade  His  death  an  integral  part  of  it?  Was  it  simply  that  His 
tetdung  differed  from  that  of  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel,  that 
it  eajiibited  a  fundamental  opposition  to  their  legalism,  and  that 
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His  death  was  the  result  of  unfavorable  circumstances,  like  that 
of  many  a  reformer?    Or  is  there  a  deeper  reason  lying  in  the 
nature  of  His  Messianic  work?    Such  a  reason  is  not  fully  formu- 
lated in  the  Gospels,  but  we  may  find  a  hint  of  it  in  their  connecting 
of  Christ's  work  with  sin,    John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of 
Jesus,  preached  a  baptism  of  repentance  unto  the  remission  of 
sins  (Mark  i.  4),  and  proclaimed  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who 
should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire.    Jesus  began  to  ^ 
preach  in  Galilee,  saying,  *' Repent  and  believe  in  the  Gospel,"  fl 
and  throughout  His  ministry  He  is  represented  as  having  author-  ^ 
ity  to  forgive  sins  *    In  Mark  x,  45  we  read,  "  For  verily  the  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  mmister,  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many/^f  the  idea  of  ransom  {Idrptw) 
being  most  naturally  connected  through  that  of  sacrifice  with  sin. 
In  the  Gospel  of  John  we  find  in  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist 
to  Jesus  the  words,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world!' 't    I^  most  of  these  instances  Christ's  rela- 
tion to  sin   is   represented   as   one   of  personal   authority   over 
it*    To  the  passage  in  Matthew  (Matt,  xx*  28)  which  connects  this 
with  His  death  should  be  added  the  words  uttered   by  Christ 
at  the  institution  of  the  Supper  on  the  eve  of  His  death  (Matt* 
xxvi.  27f,):  '*  And  he  took  a  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  to 
them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
covenant,  wliich  is  shed   for   many  unto   remission   of   sins."  § 
These  hints  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  Christ's  Messianic 
work  had  reference  to  sin^  and  that  in  it  as  thus  conceived  His 
death  played  an  important  part.     If  Jesus  spoke  of  His  sufferings 
beforehand  to  ears  hard  of  understanding,  the  Gospels  give  clear 
evidence  that  His  words  were  not  forgotten  in  circles  where  the 
memory  of  the  past  was  faithfully  cherished,  and  that  His  sugges* 
tions  as  to  the  relation  of  His  sufferings  to  sin  were  not  neglected,! 
The  results  of  our  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  Gospel  wit- 
ness may  be  briefly  summed  up.    It  tells  us  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth; 
how  He  lived  and  wrought  and  taught  in  Jerusalem  and  Galilee.     It 
tells  us  that  this  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Messiah.     It  tells  us 
that  He  sustained  a  unique  relation  to  God  by  nature  and  not  by 
His  Messianic  work  only.     It  tells  us  that  He  suffered  and  rose 
again.     It  gives  to  His  sufferings  an  important  place  in  the  nar- 

*  Mark  ii.  6f. ;  cf,  also  Matt.  i.  21,  Luke  i.  77,  vii.  47, 3Ddv.  47, 

t  Cf,  Matt,  XX,  2S;  John  x,  11, 

t  John  i,  29, 

f  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  have  ^k  ^^mv  i^prtm 

II  Cf .  Luke  xxiv.  47,  and  in  opening  chapters  of  Acts. 
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rative  of  His  work,  andjsuggests  a  connection  between  His  work 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  period  covered  by  this  witness  is 
chiefly  that  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesns ;  only  Matthew  and 
Luke  giving  ghmpses  of  His  infancy,  while  John  gives  a  vision 
of  the  eternal  background  from  which  Christ  came  to  take  up 
His  Messianic  work.  But  John^  like  the  synoptists,  is  concerned 
to  trace  this  work  only  from  its  official  assumption  by  Jesus. 

From  these  facts  we  may  draw  certain  conclusions  about  the 
nature  of  the  Gospels  which  contain  the  witness.  They  are  mani- 
festly not  intended  to  be  biographies  or  to  furnish  us  with  a  scien- 
tific life  of  Jesus.  They  are  rather  witnesses  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Jesus,  chiefly  during  His  public  ministry;  What  is  narrated  be- 
yond this— the  infancy  narratives  in  Matthew  and  Luke  and  the 
prologue  in  John — has  distinct  reference  to  it.  They  are  thus 
witnesses  to  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  as  Foxmder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  the  facts  and  forces  which  centred  in  the  per- 
son from  whom  it  took  its  origin.  They  were  written  by  men 
who  were  Christians  and  are  thus  essentially  Christian  documents. 
Drawing  either  from  their  own  immediate  knowledge  or  from  the 
sources  which  were  accessible  to  them,  these  men  wrote  the  Gospel 
narratives  primarily  for  the  Church  and  for  the  purpose  of  confirm- 
ing faith.*  So  far  as  their  naiTatives  are  liistory,  therefore, 
they  wrote  history  with  a  religious  motive  or  purpose*  They  wrote 
for  faith,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  faith  which  they  shared.  This 
faith  may  have  been  without  basis  in  faet;  but  as  we  can  scarcely 
charge  the  evangelists  with  intention  to  deceive,  we  must,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  deception,  hold  that  they  were  themselves  uncon- 
sciously deceived.  Where,  then,  shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this 
deception — in  Jesus  or  in  the  evangelists?  And  if  there  be  decep- 
tion, to  what  extent  has  it  affected  their  narrative?  Does  it  extend 
to  the  narrative  of  fact— for  much  of  w^hich  we  have  only  their  testi- 
mony, which  in  turn  is  part  of  their  belief — or  does  it  extend  simply 
to  their  estimate  of  Clirist's  person^  or  again,  does  it  extend  only  to 
the  miraculous?  If  we  are  successfully  to  separate  the  trust- 
worthy and  the  untrustworthy  in  their  witness,  we  must  have 
some  sure  canon  of  criticism  to  guide  us.  The  first  condition,  how- 
ever, of  fair  criticism  is  a  fair  estimate  of  what  the  Gospels  are,  as 
the  only  safe  ground  from  which  to  estimate  their  value.  To  set  up 
an  arbitrary  standard  and  judge  them  deficient  because  they  do  not 
conform  to  it  is  to  condemn  them  without  a  he^u-ing,  and  must 
result  in  an  altogether  unfair  estimate  of  their  real  significance. 

♦  Luke  L  4,  John  xx.  30. 
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Being  what  they  are,  can  we  tru^t  their  witness?  This  raises  for  us 
another  line  of  thought  which  I  propose  to  consider  in  one  of  its 
aspects,  Simce  much  will  depend  in  our  answer  to  this  question  on 
the  view  we  take  of  the  way  in  which  the  Gospel  witness  came 
to  be  what  it  is,  it  is  important  to  treat  briefly  the  origin  of  this 
witness  in  relation  to  its  value. 

The  OmaiN  of  the  Gospel  Witness  m  Its  Bearing  on  the 
Value  of  that  Witness. 

This  genetic  question  cannot  be  thoroughly  discussed  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  documents  in  which  this 
witness  is  contained;  and  this  in  turn  involves  the  intricate  problem 
of  their  mutual  relations.  The  neglect  of  this  feature  was  one  of 
the  chief  defects  of  the  pre-Tiibingeo  criticism  of  the  Gospels^  and, 
strangely  enough,  is  characteristic  likewise  of  the  neo-Tubingen 
criticism  of  the  Gospels  by  Prof,  Schmiedel  Into  the  details  of  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels  it  will  not  be  possible  to  enter  now*  In  gen- 
eral, two  questions  may  be  distinguished;  the  when  and  the  how, 
or  the  time  and  the  manner  of  origin.  Concerning  the  former,  I 
shall  assume  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  as  a  fact  sufficiently 
established  by  historical  criticism  and  widely  recognized;  I  shall 
assume  also  that  the  synoptic  Gospels  are  earlier  than  the  fourth 
Gospel  Concerning  the  latter,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  limit 
myself  to  the  single  problem  of  the  influence  of  environment  or 
purpose  on  the  general  product  called  the  witness  of  the  Gospel 
whose  character  I  have  just  discussed. 

That  the  witness  of  the  Gospels  purports  to  be  historical  will 
scarcely  be  denied.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
historicity.  In  case  historicity  be  denied  in  totOj  then  some  satis- 
factory account  must  be  given  not  only  of  how  it  came  into  exist- 
ence, but  also  of  how  it  obtained  such  wide  and  early  acceptance. 
In  case  varying  degrees  of  historicity  be  allowed,  some  satisfac- 
tory canon  for  separating  what  is  true  from  what  is  false  in  its 
representation  must  be  established.  The  first  possibihty  may,  I 
think,  be  neglected.  The  Gospels  reflect  too  plainly  the  political, 
geographical,  social  and  religious  situation  of  the  first  century 
for  historical  criticism  ever  successfully  to  deny  that  historical 
elements  were  woven  into  their  very  structure.  Historical  per- 
sons known  to  us  from  other  sources  appear  in  these  pages  and 
each  in  his  own  character  and  place.  Hence  from  early  times, 
among  those  who  have  given  the  subject  serious  consideration, 
critical  opinion  has  either  accepted  their  witness  as  trustworthy 
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or,  on  the  premise  of  partial  historicity,  sought  to  determine  how 
much  is  historicaL 

The  early  Fathers — who  are  sometimes  spoken  of  contemptu- 
ously as  deceived  deceivers,*  while  again  the  pre-Eusebian  age 
receives  high  praise  as  being  almost  as  familiar  as  we  are  with 
the  higher  criticism  in  both  its  forms^  hist<)rical  as  well  as  literaryf 
—accepted  the  Gospel  witness  as  trustworthy,  Papias  wrot6 
a  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  adding  in  exposition  of  them 
traditions  of  a  trustworthy  kind  from  disciples  of  the  Lord,  Justin 
Martyr  nxade  extensive  use  of  them .  His  disciple,  Tatian,  used 
the  four  Gospels  in  constructing  a  harmony.  From  the  time  of 
Iremeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian,  they  were  exten- 
sively  used,  not  only  as  trustworthy^  but  as  the  authoritative  court 
of  appeal  in  argument  with  opponents.  But  even  at  this  time 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  denied  the  complete  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Gospel  witness.  Some  of  the  Gnostic  sects  ac- 
csepted  one  of  the  Gospels,  some  another  (Iren,^  c,  h.  iii,  11,  7). 
Marcion  in  particular  received  only  Luke,  whose  text  he  subjected 
to  critical  purification  on  the  ground  that  it  hail  been  corrupted 
by  the  Church  in  the  Interest  of  its  doctrine,  Marcion 's  text  thus 
subjectively  reconstructed  found  favor  for  a  time  with  a  number  of 
modem  scholars,  such  as  Ritschl,  Baur  and  Schwegler,  who  claimed 
for  it  priority  to  our  text;  while  van  Manen  posits  for  Marcion's 
Luke  and  our  Luke  a  common  source.  Within  the  Tubingen 
School,  however,  exception  to  Baur*s  view  was  taken  by  Volkmar 
and  Hilgenfeld;  while  Dr.  Sandayt  has  pointed  out  that  in 
those  passages  of  Luke  which  are  not  found  in  Marcion*s  Gos- 
pels there  are  found  the  same  characteristics  of  style  and  diction 
which  mark  the  body  of  the  Gosf^el  common  to  Marcion  and 
the  supposed  Catholic  enlargement  But  if  the  principle  which 
underlies  Marcion*s  attack  on  the  text  of  Luke  be  discredited, 
then  his  rejection  of  the  other  Gospels  can  have  little  weight 
in  our  estimate  of  thcra.  Among  the  later  Fathers,  Augustine 
and  Chrysostom  gave  attention  principally  to  the  int-errelation 
of  the  Gospels;  and  during  the  medifEval  and  Reformation 
periods  likewise  the  historico-genetic  problem  received  no  adequate 
discu^ion.  Signs  of  a  change  began  to  appear  in  the  French 
scholar  R,  Simon  (  +  1712)  and  in  Semler  (  +  1791)  of  Halle. 
In  1828  Paulus  sought  in  his  Leben  Jemi  to  apply  the  principles  of 

♦CofWCT,  "Monarcli.  Prologue/'  T.  u.  U.,  XVII,  S.  109,  d,  1.     Cf.  JtUicher, 
Gmingische  gekkrie  Ameigen,  IB9&,  8.  84 If. 

t  Bacon,  ''The  Johannine  Problem,"  HMteri  J&umal,  1903,  p.  179. 
I  The  QiMtpeU  in  IM  Second  CeTdury,  p.  204ff. 
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rationalism  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels,  explaining  the 
miracles  as  due  to  natural  causes^  Here  must  also  be  mentioned 
Bretschneider,  who  in  his  Probabilm  (1820)  attacked  the  his* 
toricity  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  About  this  time  Schleiermacher  was 
lecturing  in  Berlin  on  the  life  of  Christ  (1819,  edition  1864).  But 
though  he  held  the  fourth  Gospel  to  be  more  homogeneous  than 
the  synoptic  Gospels,  which  were  in  his  opinion  fragmentary  ag- 
gregates wanting  in  chronological  arrangement,*  and  thus  assigned 
to  the  fourth  Gospel  an  important  r61e  in  his  constructive  work,  he 
still  exercised  an  a  priori  criticism  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospels, 
rejecting  much  of  the  miraculousf  and  explaining  the  rest  in  a 
manner  much  akin  to  the  rationalism  of  Paulus4  This  period  was 
brought  to  a  close  and  the  impetus  for  a  new  discussion  of  our 
theme  was  given  by  the  appearance  in  1835  of  Strauss^  Leben  Jesu. 

In  this  book  Strauss  sought  to  ground  his  rejection  of  the 
Gospel  witness  by  a  theory  of  mythical  origin.  The  Christ  of 
the  Gospels  was  the  creation  of  the  imagmation  of  the  Church; 
the  myths  concerning  Hun,  having  grown  during  the  period 
of  oral  transmission,  were  embodied  in  the  Gospels.  The  advance 
made  by  Strauss  consists  in  his  adding  to  the  rejection  of  mu'acle 
or  its  rationalising  explanation  a  theory  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  content  of  the  Gospels,  The  Messianic  idea  furnished  a  start- 
ing-point, a  motive,  and  the  mythical  imagination  of  the  Church 
created  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  It  cannot  escape  us  that  what 
we  have  in  our  Gospels,  according  to  this  criticism,  is  ideal  history, 
or  history  written  under  the  formative  influence  of  an  idea.  There 
is  thus  a  manifest  purpose  or  tendency,  Strauss  called  the  product 
myth  rather  than  legend,  and  did  not  attempt  any  careful  separa- 
tion of  the  historical  minimum  underlying  it.  His  criticism  of  the 
content  of  the  Gospels  gave,  however,  no  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Gospels,  §  and  though  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Leben  Jesu\\  he 
adopted  the  general  results  of  the  Tubingen  criticism,  he  still  showed 
little  appreciation  of  or  historical  insight  into  their  character  and 
origin, 

Baur  and  his  school^  though  still  making  the  impossibility 
of  miracle  an  axiom  of  historical  criticism,  sought  to  understand 
the  Gospels  as  literary  products  of  the  first  two  centuries. 
When  so  regarded  the  Gospels  are  seen  to  reflect  the  conditions 

t  The  supernatural  birtb,  S.  51,  and  ascension,  S,  500. 
%  The  resurrection  explained  by  lethargy,  S,  44  3f 
{  Cf-  HoUzmann,  Einleitungj  8.  348, 
111864. 
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ujider  which  they  were  written,  thus  furnishing  us  with  an  objective 
standard  for  separating  the  earlier  elements  from  the  perverting 
influence  of  a  later  time.  In  the  application  of  such  a  standard  it 
is  manifestly  of  the  highest  importance  to  fix  accurately  the  forces 
and  characteristics  of  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  ages  of  the 
Church's  history.  Fundamental  and  determining  for  this,  in 
Baur's  view,  was  the  division  of  the  Church  into  two  antagonistic 
parties^the  Jewish-Christian  or  particularistic  party,  with  the 
original  apostles  and  James  at  its  liead,  and  the  Pauline  or  uni- 
versaUstic  party,  with  Paul  and  his  followers  at  its  head*  The 
opposition  between  the  two  parties  was  at  fii^t  bitter,  but  gradually 
grew  less  and  less  tintil,  under  the  pressure  of  heresy  from  within 
and  persecution  from  without,  the  two  were  merged  into  the  early 
Catholic  Church.  The  literary  remains  of  the  first  two  centuries 
reflect  this  controversy  in  its  different  stages,  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  determining  the  tendency  of  a  doc  anient  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  date  and  relative  historicity*  In  the  hands  of  this  criticism 
our  Gospels  became  party  documents,  Matthew  representing  the 
Jemsh  Christian,  Luke  the  Pauline  party,  Mark,  according  to  Baur, 
representing  a  later  conciliatory  stage,  while  John  brought  into 
synthetic  unity  earlier  elements  by  regarding  them  from  a  higher 
plane.  Where  the  idea  or  tendency  was  not  consistently  carried 
through,  traces  of  redaction  were  discovered. 

Baur  s  results  have  been  modified  by  his  followers,  and  Ritschl, 
at  one  time  a  disciple  of  Baur,  has  pointed  out  that  Baur  gave  to 
Jewish  Christianity  an  undue  significance  for  the  development  of 
the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  Church,  the  literary  evidence 
demanding  rather  the  view  that  Gentile  Christianity  was  its 
constructive  and  organizing  factor.  The  Dutch  school,  more- 
over, following  the  eccentric  results  of  Bruno  Bauer,  but  by 
a  different  method,  reject  entirely  the  Hegelian  conception  of 
development  by  antithesis  which  underlies  Baur's  whole  theory, 
and  substitute  for  it  that  of  a  gradual  development  from  the  sim- 
ple and  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  and  complex;  they 
thus  invert  the  order  of  the  second  and  third  stages  in  Baur's 
theory.  Wider  knowledge  of  early  Christian  literature  has  also 
necessitated  an  earlier  dating  of  our  Gospels,  thus  introducing 
uncertainty  into  a  system  which  determines  this  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  priori  categories*  The  tendency  criticism  of  the  Gospels^ 
which  regarded  them  as  party  documents,  being  bound  up  with  a 
particular  theory  of  the  development  of  the  Church  in  the  apostolic 
and  pos^apostolic  ages,  and  having  no  greater  stability  than  the 
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theory  of  which  it  was  a  part,  failed  to  supply  an  adequate  norm 
for    separating   the    trustworthy   from    the    untrustworthy   ele- 
ments in    the  Gospel  witness.     It  was    not  strange^  therefore, 
that>  becoming  skeptical  of  a  priori  systems,  criticism  tm-ned  ita 
attention    to   the   Gospels    themselves,   and  sought   by  literary 
analysis  to  discover  their  sources.     Recognizing  that  the  Gospels 
were  products  of  the  apostolic  age,   it  was  seen  that  whatever 
influence    the   environment    in   which    they   were    written    may 
have  had  on  them,  the  materials  from  which  they  were  composed 
must  have  come  from  an  earlier  time.     The  fixity  of  form  which, 
with    all    their   variations,    characterizes    the    synoptic    Gospels 
could  not   but  commend  this   method,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
focused  attention  on  these  Gospels  as  the   field   in  which  sure 
results  might  be  moat  certainly  expected.     The  synoptic  problem, 
which  is  by  no  means  new,  thus  received  a  new  prominence  at  the 
hands,  among  others,  of  Weizsacker,  Holtzmann  and  B.  Weiss,  and 
more  recently  of  Wernle,    Similarly  also  the  fourth  Gospel  has  been 
subjected  to  a  like  method  of  treatment  by  Wendt, 

That  the  evangelists  were  students  of  Gospel  history  before  they 
became  contributors  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  those  who  admit 
any  basis  of  fact  in  their  narratives.  Those,  therefore,  who  were 
not  eye-witnesses  must  have  gained  their  information  about  the 
facts  which  they  narrate  indirectly,  either  through  oral  or  through 
written  sources.  That  this  was  the  case  may  be  seen  quite  clearly 
in  the  prologue  to  the  third  Gospel,  where  the  author  tells  us  of 
the  status  of  his  subject  at  the  time  of  writing,  mentionhig  the  work 
of  his  predecessors,  his  owti  investigation,  the  standard  which  he  haa 
adopted,  and  finally  speaking  of  his  purpose  in  writing.  We  thus 
learn  then  that  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  had  predecessors, 
with  whose  work  he  was  most  probably  acquainted,  but  that  for 
him,  as  for  them,  the  normative  source  guaranteeing  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  narrative  was  the  nmpidmtav  of  those  who  from  the 
beginning  were  aor^r^rm  xai  (jitr^pirai  ....  Tt»u  Uyuu.^  But  granthig 
the  use  of  sources  both  written  and  oral,  the  determination  of  these 
must  remain  very  largely  hypothetical.  In  broad  outline  an  agree- 
ment may  be  reached;  but  with  little  to  guide  us  save  a  compara- 
tive induction,  conclusions  as  to  details  depending  so  largely  on  the 
personal  equation  will  remain  uncertain.  Dr.  Weiss'  ''apostolic 
source ' '  impresses  others  aa  a  torso  without  natural  beginning  or 
satisfactory  ending,     HoUzmann  held  one  theory  of  the  UrmarkuB 

*  Zahn's  iufereuee  that  the  prologue  excludes  the  knowledge  on  Luke's  part 
of  a  Gospel  written  by  an  apostle  seems  to  me  justified  {Einkitungt  IT,  S.  364). 
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source.  Weizs^acke^  another.  Eventually  Holtzniann  withdrew  the 
Urmarkus  theory  altogether.*  Wcrnlc  posits  an  original  Greek 
Logia  source,  coming  from  the  circle  of  the  original  apostles,  used 
by  both  Matthew  and  Luke.  Before  it  reached  Matthew,  how- 
ever, it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  number  of  redactors 
(Q\  ^,  Q*),  one  of  whom  {Q"*)  gave  to  it  its  Judaistic  tone.f  In 
the  fourth  Gospel,  where  we  have  no  comparative  results  to  direct 
us,  the  separation  of  its  sources  is  even  more  problematical ;  w^hile 
the  manifest  unity  in  diction  and  style  leaves  such  an  analysis 
without  formal  support  in  the  GospeL 

If,  however,  such  an  analytic  study  of  the  Gospels  should  not 
only  discover  for  us  the  fact  that  there  are  sources  lying  back  of 
and  imbedded  in  our  Gospels,  but  should  also,  in  a  meaaurei 
determine  what  they  are  in  general  and  their  history,  the 
problem  of  separating  the  trustworthy  from  the  untrustworthy  in 
the  Gospel  witness  will  have  been  pushed  but  one  step  further  back. 
The  deflecting  influence  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  evan- 
gelists* and  if  so,  w^e  shall  have  solved  the  problem  when  we  have 
identified  and  set  aside  so  much  of  their  contribution  as  served 
this  end.  Or  the  deflecting  influence  may  have  found  its  way 
into  the  sources  before  they  reached  the  evangelists,  and  if  so, 
it  must  be  eliminated.  Then  the  residuum  will  constitute  the 
Gospel  witness  in  its  purity.  Such  a  separation  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  carried  through,  either  in  the  Gospels  or  in  their  sources, 
without  some  principle  of  discrimination.  This  may  be  sought 
either  objectively,  after  the  manner  of  Baur,  in  the  history  of  which 
the  Gospels  form  a  part;  or  subjectively,  in  some  idea  which  shall 
furnish  us  with  the  key  to  the  problem.  Faith  in  a  particular 
solution  of  the  s3moptic  problem  underlies  the  one  form,  skepticism 
in  regard  to  any  solution  of  it  the  other. 

Weizsacker,  who  has  contributed  materially  to  the  study  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels  in  his  advocacy  of  the  twonlocument  hypothesis, 
conceives  of  the  sources  of  these  Gospels  as  products  of  the  early 
Jerusalem  Church.  In  this  environment,  the  centre  of  living 
tradition  about  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  the  sources  of 
the  Gospels  grew,  and,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  had 
taken  on  so  fixed  a  form  that  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  intro- 
duced very  few  changes  into  them,  the  composition  of  the 
Gospels  falling  after  the  creative  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Gospel  tradition.     To  understand  the  Gospels  we  must  under- 

*  Eitdeiiung,  S.  350. 
t  Die  mjn  Frage,  S.  231 . 
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Stand  the  growth  of  their  sources,  and  this  must  be  studied  in 
the  environment  from  which  they  came,  the  early  Jerusalem 
Church.  Such  a  study  will,  moreover,  serve  a  twofold  purpose. 
Not  only  will  it  disclose  to  us  how  the  Gospel  tradition  grew;  it  will 
shed  light  also  on  the  Jerusalem  Church  by  recovering  for  us  docu- 
ments which  were  formed  in  accordance  with  her  needs,  and  upon 
which  these  needs  in  some  instances  exercised  a  creative  influence. 
Following  on  the  oral  tradition,  the  sources  of  the  Gospels  began  to 
take  on  a  fixed  or  written  form  with  the  spread  of  missionary 
activity  from  Jerusalem  into  the  diaspora.  First  the  words  of  Jesus 
were  collected  and  organized  into  groups,  then  came  a  narrative 
collection  likewise  organized  into  definite  groups.  The  two  sources 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels  thus  grew  to  meet  the  needs  of  believers 
who  required  the  information  about  Jesus  which  was  current  in 
the  Jerusalem  Church.  In  these  two  sources  as  used  in  the  Gospels 
different  strata  may  be  discovered  by  bearing  in  mind  their  Jerusar 
lem  origin.  In  the  Logia  as  preserved  by  Matthew,  prominence  is 
given  to  Christ's  opposition  to  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  and  to  their 
piety,  reflecting  the  separation  of  the  Jerusalem  Chxirch  from  Juda* 
ism  and  its  authorities.  In  the  Logia  of  Luke,  however,  promi* 
nence  is  given  to  the  poor,  reflecting  a  later  time  in  the  life 
of  the  Church.  The  Gospel  sources  are,  however,  not  only  reflections 
of  the  condition  of  the  Jerusalem  Church — emphasizing  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  what  was  valuable  for  her  life  in  its  different  stages — 
they  are  in  some  instances  the  direct  result  of  her  creative  ac- 
tivity, as  in  the  parable  of  the  tares.*  Significant  is  the  following 
statement:  **  From  the  beginnuig  the  tradition  consisted  not  in  mere 
repetition,  but  in  repetition  combined  with  creative  activity.- -f 
Similarly  also  in  the  narrative  sources.  Written  in  Jerusalem  with 
a  practical  purpose,  little  attention  was  given  to  chronological 
arrangement,  and  as  the  events  are  localized  principally  in  Galilee, 
there  was  of  necessity  an  ideal  projection  which  resulted  m  gener- 
alities, such  as  the  mountain,  the  sea,  the  city  and  the  desert. 
Here  also  different  strata  in  the  tradition  appear.  The  narratives 
of  the  first  stratiun  show  Jesus  in  His  regular  activity — in  the  work 
of  His  calling,  in  His  intercourse  with  all  sorts  of  men.  The  later 
stratum  is  characterized  by  symbolical  representation  or  allegory, 
and  is  best  seen  in  such  narratives  as  the  feeding  of  the  five  and  four 
thousand  and  the  transfiguration.  The  faith  which  created  these 
narratives  used  them  as  the  means  of  expressing  what  it  had  in 

♦  Das  apostoHsche  Zeitalier,  S.  384. 
t  S.  Z9Z,  EagUah  Iranalation,  11,  p.  62, 
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Jesus,  Jesus  had  become  the  subject  of  teaching  (Lehre),  so  that 
this  fonn  of  teaching  was  intended  not  as  history  but  as  the  sym- 
bolical representation  of  His  nature.  Conserv^ation  and  free  devel- 
opment went  hand  in  hand  in  the  narrative  as  in  the  Logia  source^ 
revealing  a  development  which  as  compared  with  other  lines,  such 
as  the  Ebiontte,  has  the  merit  of  being  consistent** 

Such  a  view  is  manifestly  less  burdened  than  was  Baur*s  with  a 
particular  theory  of  the  development  of  apostolic  history.  It  gains 
in  consistency  by  limiting  both  locally  and  temporally  the  formative 
influences  which  produced  the  synoptic  Gospels.  It  has  the  merit 
of  seeking  to  understand  the  Gospels  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment, and  it  commands  our  assent  in  fixing  upon  the  Jerusalem 
Church  before  the  year  seventy  for  the  origin  of  the  material  which 
underlies  their  common  tradition.  In  regard  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  influence  Weizsacker* s  view  seems  less  objective.  Of 
fundamental  importance  in  his  theory  is  the  distinction  between 
reproductive  and  creative  tradition.  If  this  be  established  by  evi- 
dence, he  will  have  discovered  the  principle  of  separation  which,  on 
the  theory  of  partial  trustworthiness,  is  needed  in  order  to  account 
for  the  Gospels  and  their  witness*  Among  the  instances  of  creative 
tradition  Weizsacker  cites  the  fact  that  Luke  omits  the  curs- 
ing of  the  fig  tree  and  replaces  it  by  the  parable  of  the  fig  tree*t 
From  the  fact  that  Peter  and  John  were  stiU  active  when  the  nar- 
rative of  the  transfiguration  took  on  fixed  form  in  Jerusalem,  be 
infers  its  symbolical  or  allegorical  character.  |  Such  inferences 
may  seem  possible  to  some,  but  they  furnish  at  best  but  an 
uncertain  basis  for  so  far-reaching  a  principle* 

Schraiedel  has  less  faith  in  the  solution  of  the  synoptic  problem. 
He  says;  '*The  great  danger  of  any  hypothesis  lies  in  this,  that  it 
sets  up  a  number  of  quite  general  propositions  on  the  basis  of  a 
limited  number  of  observations,  and  thus  has  to  find  these  propo- 
sitions justified,  come  what  may/'  §  Or  again :  **  We  have  to  reckon 
with  an  Immense  range  of  possibilities,  and  thus  security  of  judgment 
ifiiost/^ll  Manifestly  some  other  course  must  be  followed.  *'0n 
the  one  hand,  we  must  set  on  one  side  everything  which  for  any 
reason,  arising  either  from  the  substance  or  from  considerations 
of  literary  criticism,  has  to  be  regarded  as  doubtful  or  as  wrong; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  make  search  for  all  such  data  as,  from 

t  S.  397. 

{  Enc}/.  Bib.,  s.  V,  Gospels,  Vol.  II,  col.  1868. 

I  c.  1869, 
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the  nature  of  their  contents,  cannot  possibly  on  any  account  be 
regarded  as  inventions/**  Such  is  the  principle  proposed  for  deter- 
naining  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels,  quite  independently  of  "the 
determination  of  a  problem  so  difficult  and  perhaps  insoluble  as 
the  synoptical  is.'*  The  method  recommended  is  a  simple  twofold 
procedure:  Reject  the  wrong,  or  the  false;  accept  the  true.  The 
principle  to  guide  us  in  detecting  the  false  is  any  reason  arising  from 
the  substance  or  from  considerations  of  literary  criticism  which 
necessitates  such  a  judgment.  The  principle  for  discovering  the 
true  is  even  more  simple.  The  true  is  that  which  cannot  be 
false,  and  that  which  cannot  be  false  is  that  which  cannot 
possibly  on  any  account  be  regarded  as  an  invention.  In  the 
application  of  this  method  to  the  Gospels  the  first  principle  dis- 
covers in  the  chronological  framework,  the  order  of  the  narra- 
tive^ the  occasions  of  the  utterances  of  Jesus,  the  places  and 
persons,  the  supposed  indications  of  the  conditions  of  a  later 
time,  the  miracle  narratives  and  the  resurrection  so  large  an 
element  of  the  false  or  wrong  as  '*to  raise  a  doubt  whether 
any  credible  elements''  are  "to  be  found  in  the  Gospels  at 
all."  With  this  feature  of  SchmiedeFs  criticism  we  are  brought 
to  the  point  of  passing  over  from  the  theory  of  partial  trust- 
worthiness to  that  of  the  entire  untrustworthiness  of  the  GosiDel 
witness.  By  his  second  principle,  however,  a  few  fragments 
are  saved  from  the  general  wreckage,  and  to  these  the  high 
quality  of  absolute  trustworthiness  is  attributed.  If  one  prin- 
ciple brings  the  Gospels  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  the  other 
ejcalts  what  it  saves  to  a  region  beyond  the  sphere  of  doubt, 
very  much  as  Steck  comforts  us  for  the  loss  of  the  four  major 
epistles  of  Paul  with  the  words:  '*If  everything  is  ungenuine,  then 
nothing  is  any  longer  ungenuine"t  It  will  be  clear  that  the 
passages  saved  by  this  principle  will  receive  from  it  no  greater  credi- 
bihty  than  the  principle  itself  possesses.  Since  then  it  is  sup- 
posed to  furnish  us  with  the  criterion  of  absolute  credibility,  we 
cannot  be  wrong  in  regarding  it  as  the  fundamental  principle  in 
Schmieders  criticism*  If  it  commend  itself  as  satisfactory  and 
adequate  J  then  it  will  have  given  us  what  we  have  been  seeking  in 
the  theories  of  partial  trustworthiness — a  safe  and  sure  principle 

♦  c.  1872. 

t  Der  Gataterbrieff  S.  385:  "lat  allps  unecht  so  ist  nichts  mehr  unecht.  Die 
ganze  Frage  hOrt  dann  auf,  Man  str^itet  sich  nieht  mehr  Uber  Echtheit  oder 
Unecbtheit  der  neutestamentlichen  Schriften,  soiidem  man  sucht  eine  jede  aim 
ilirem  In  halt  zu  veratehen  und  in  die  G«acbichte  des  Urchria  ten  turns  an  der 
Stelle  einzureihen  wo  sie  diesem  nach  hingehdrt." 
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of  separation.  The  identification  and  removal  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  untrustworthy  will  not  greatly  concern  us  if  we  have  in  our 
hands  a  sure  instrument  for  determining  the  trustworthy. 

The  real  nature  of  the  principle  will  appear  in  its  application  to 
the  Gospels,  The  Gospel'^  were  written  by  worshipers  of  Jesus. 
They  must  therefore  be  estimated  as  a  profane  historiMi  would 
estimate  an  historical  document  which  testified  to  the  worship  of 
a  hero  unknoiMi  to  ottier  sources.  First  and  foremost  importance 
will  be  attracted  to  those  features  which  cannot  be  deduced  merely 
from  the  fact  of  this  worship,  for  they  would  not  be  found  in  the 
document  unless  the  author  had  met  with  them  as  fixed  data  of 
tradition,*  The  grounds  of  this  reverence  for  Jesus  are  the  two 
great  facts  that  Jesus  had  compassion  for  the  multitude  and  that 
He  preached  with  powder,  not  as  the  Seribes.t  Briefly  stated, 
the  Gospel  authors  wrote  for  the  glorification  of  Jesus  ;t  anything 
not  in  accord  with  this  purpose  still  preserved  in  their  narratives 
must  therefore  have  come  to  them  in  a  fixed  tradition,  since  their 
purpose  bars  the  poasibility  of  their  having  created  it.  §  Reduced 
to  its  lowest  terras,  this  principle  may  be  formulated  somewhat  as 
follows:  Incongruity  with  manifest  tendency  is  the  test  of  histor- 
icity. Contravention  of  an  author*s  purpose  is  the  ground  of  abso- 
lute credibility.  The  result  of  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
the  Gospels  is  the  separation  of  five  absolutely  credible  passages 
which,  along  with  four  others,  might  be  called  the  foundation 
pillars  of  a  truly  scientific  life  of  Jesus,  ||  Of  these  passages 
Mark  x.  ITflf,  will  serve  best  for  illustration,  Jesus  is  represented 
as  saying,  "Why  callest  thou  me  good?  None  is  good  save  one, 
even  God."  This  must  be  absolutely  authentic,  because  the  author 
of  the  Gospel,  in  view  of  his  purpose*,  could  not  have  invented  it. 
An  interesting  parallel  to  this,  supported  by  a  similar  principle 
of  criticism,  is  the  passage  in  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews i^  "Be- 
hold, the  mother  of  the  Lord  and  his  brothers  said  to  liim^  John 
the  Baptist  baptizes  unto  the  remission  of  sins.  Let  us  go  and  be 
baptized  of  him.  But  he  said  to  them,  In  what  have  I  sinned,  that  I 
should  go  and  be  baptized  of  him,  unless  perchance  this  very  thing 

♦c.  1872. 

t  c.  1873. 

t  c.  1874. 

IHiat  the  Inference  from  con IradictloD  of  purpose  to  origin  in  fixed  tradition 
does  not  foUdw  necessarily  may  be  seen  in  Wrede*s  discuBsion  of  such  contradic- 
tioDfl  in  Mark's  Go«pe)  (Das  Mt&siasfffh^mnis,  8.  124-129)*  When  the  purpose 
u  made  suffidently  fiexiblc,  the  contradictions  of  it  tnay  be  subsumed  under  it. 

IIC.188L 

%  Nestiej  Nirv*  T^^ammU.  Qttaci  Supplemmlumf  p.  76f . 
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that  I  have  said  is  ignorance?"  Such  a  word^says  Oscar  Holtz- 
rnana,  would  never  have  found  entrance  into  a  Gospel  did  it  not 
come  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Himself,* 

The  comparison  of  this  principle  with  that  of  Weizsacker  is 
instructive.  Both  Schmiedel  and  Weizsacker  seek  to  separate 
the  simply  reproductive  or  trustworthy  elements  in  the  Gospel 
tradition  from  the  creative  or  untrustworthy  elements,  Weiz- 
sacker, however,  seeks  to  ground  objectively  his  judgment  in 
respect  to  the  latter  by  tracing  the  influence  of  its  environ- 
ment on  the  Gospel  tradition.  Schmieders  principle  is  subjec- 
tive, resting  on  the  idea  that  only  what  cannot  possibly  be  re- 
garded as  creative  is  reproductive.  It  may  thus  dispense 
with  any  objective  historical  grounds,  but  whether  because 
of  its  subjectivity  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  surer  canon  of  his- 
toricity, the  principle  of  absolute  credibility,  is  open  to  question. 
We  have  already  seen  the  insufficiency  of  a  tendency  criticism 
organized  in  accordance  with  an  a  priori  system  which  yet  sought 
justification  for  its  results  in  hist^Drical  evidence.  A  tendency 
criticism,  therefore,  which  neglects  such  a  justification  from  history, 
where  its  results  may  most  readily  be  brought  to  the  test  of  fact, 
may  escape  the  fate  which  Baur\s  theory  suffered  from  historical 
criticism,  but  only  by  seeking  the  solution  of  an  historical  problem 
outside  the  field  of  historical  criticism. 

Yet  however  subjective  the  principle,  the  results  of  its  ap- 
plication to  historical  documents  must  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  historical  criticism.  Let  us  grant  that  the  Gospels  are  written 
with  a  purpose,  that  they  are  tendency  writings:  does  this  de* 
stroy  their  historical  value  except  in  so  far  as  they  contain 
elements  which  are  not  in  harniony  with  this  purpose?  In  the 
first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  presence  of  these 
very  elements  speaks  favorably  for  the  honesty  of  the  men  who, 
writing  with  a  purpose,  did  not  remove  them.  Moreover,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Gospels,  being  written  by  worshipers  of 
Jesus,  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  narrating  the  facts  upon 
which  that  worship  was  based,  primarily  for  Christians,  and  with 
the  intention  of  thus  strengthening  and  deepening  their  faith. 
This  faith  was  centred  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  Gospel 
writers  gave  what  they  believed  to  be  a  faithful  account  of  His  life 
and  work,  in  so  far  as  they  possessed  information  concerning  it. 
In  this  they  may  have  been  lamentably  wrong;  the  very  purpose, 
which  they  do  not  conceal,  serving  as  their  sentence  of  condemna- 
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tion.  For  suppose  we  grant  the  truthfulness  of  their  representa- 
tion, then  under  this  principle  of  criticism,  in  order  to  secure  for  it 
absolute  credibiUty,  they  must  have  sought  to  represent  the  facts 
as  they  were  not  and  retained  as  incongruous  with  their  purposed 
representation  those  elements  which  would  convey  the  truth  to 
us*  This  is,  of  course,  impossible,  since  they  could  not  have  done 
this  without  conscious  intention  or  purpose.  The  question  is  thus 
forced  upon  us,  Would  it  have  been  possible  under  this  principle  for 
the  authors  of  the  Gospels  to  have  written  the  truth  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  their  narratives  are  true?  If,  however,  we  suppose  their 
narratives  almost  entirely  \atiated  by  their  purpose,  we  have  still 
to  face  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  their  faith.  According  to  the 
witness  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  may  add  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, the  creative  force  of  the  Christian  faith  is  traced  to  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Is  it  historically  probable,  as  this  principle  necessi- 
tates, that  the  order  must  be  reversed  and  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels 
made  the  product  of  Christian  faith? 

Here  we  find  ourselves  again  in  a  situation  very  similar  to 
that  in  which  Strauss  left  Gospel  criticism.  In  both  the  Christ 
of  the  Gospels  is  the  creation  of  subsequent  Christianity — in  the 
one  case,  of  Christian  faith;  in  the  other,  of  Christian  imagi- 
nation. In  both  an  idea  plays  the  all-determining  part.  In 
the  one  case  the  purpose  of  faith  to  represent  Jesus  in  accord 
with  its  idea  of  him  produced  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels;  in  the 
other,  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  resulted,  under  the 
mythical  elaboration  of  faith,  in  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels, 
Since,  then,  we  cannot  have  an  effect  without  an  adequate  cause, 
this  principle  in  its  application  to  the  Gospels  must  face  the  judg- 
ment of  history  based  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  in  answer  to  the  question,  Did  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels 
create  the  faith  of  Christianity,  or  did  this  faith  create  the  Christ 
of  the  Gospels?  However  plausible  this  principle  of  criticism 
may  at  first  appear,  it  fails  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  Gospels, 
and  by  setting  up  a  standard  of  historicity  to  which  they  cannot  con- 
form, judges  them  very  largely  untrxistworthy  as  sources  of  histori- 
cal information.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  Gospels  were  written 
with  a  purpose,  but  before  we  condemn  them  on  this  ground  we 
must  inquire  whether  the  purpose  which  they  manifest  be  of  a  kind 
to  justify  such  a  judgment. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  were  worshipers  of 
Jesus.  This  fact  will  also  be  admitted.  How  shall  we  account 
for  this  worship?    The  Gospels  ground  it  in  the  whole  life  and 
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work  of  Jesusj  by  which  was  made  manifest  to  Hie  disciples  the 
real  nature  of  His  being.  When  Thomas  bows  in  worship  before 
his  Master  he  cries,  "My  Lord  and  ray  God!"  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  basis  of  the  Gospel  tradition  conies  to  us  from 
Jews  whose  ideas  about  the  true  object  of  worship  had  been  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament.  Schmiedel^  however, 
tells  us  that  the  grounds  of  this  worship  were  two  great  facts — 
the  compassion  of  Jesus  for  the  multitudes  and  the  character 
of  His  preaching,*  These  we  learn  from  the  Gospel  account  of 
His  activity^  but  just  why  these  two  elements  are  given  such  funda- 
mental significance  we  are  not  infonned.  Is  it  because  they  could 
not  possibly,  on  any  account,  be  regarded  as  inventions?  And  yet 
it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  they  are  so  out  of  accord  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Gospels  as  to  secure  for  them  the  judgment  of 
absolute  credibility.  But  were  this  the  case  and  were  we  justified 
in  giving  them  this  significance,  it  may  still  be  questioned  whether 
in  themselves  alone  they  constitute  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  worship 
whose  genems  they  are  used  to  explain.  Discovery  of  purpose  can- 
not justify  the  judgment  of  historical  untrustworthiness  apart  from 
the  determmation  of  the  kind  of  purpose,  neither  can  the  discovery 
of  a  religious  purpose  be  so  conceived  apart  from  an  investigation 
of  its  nature;  and  finally,  if  the  effort  of  faith  to  give  an  account  of 
itself  be  rejected,  some  satisfactory  explanation  must  be  offered  in 
its  place.  Such  considerations  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  in 
Schmeidel-B  principle  of  criticism  we  have  at  last  the  sure  standard 
by  which  to  separate  creative  from  reproductive  faith  or  the  norm 
of  absolute  credibility. 

The  question  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
hi  their  bearing  on  the  witneas  of  this  Gospel  to  Christ  carries  us 
back  to  patristic  days.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  sect  called 
by  Epiphanius  the  Alogi,  its  Johannine  origin  was  not  serio\isly 
questioned  until  the  appearance  of  Bretschneider's  Probabilia 
(1820).  Moiiern  discussion  of  the  problem  has  been  abundant,  with 
wide  divergence  of  opinion^  but  still  very  generally  within  the  limits 
of  the  theory  of  partial  trustworthiness.  In  its  more  recent  aspects 
there  is  observable,  I  think,  a  tendency  to  connect  the  fourth 
Gospel  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  apostle  John  by 
means  of  EphesuR,  Jerusalem,  or  the  presbyter  John,  and  to 
recognize  in  the  narrative-sections  many  authentic  elements.  An 
interesting  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  two  editions 
of  Julicher's  Einleitung  in  da^  Neue  Testatnenij  published  in  1894 

*  c.  1S73. 
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and  1901.  According  to  the  first  edition,  the  value  of  the  fourth 
Gk^pel  coiasisted  in  the  witness  which  it  gave,  not  to  Christ,  but 
to  the  idea  of  Christ  as  conceived  by  a  great  thinker  of  the 
third  Christian  generation.  Its  connection  with  the  apostle  John, 
together  with  the  residence  of  the  apostle  in  Asia  Minor ^  were 
rejected.  In  the  second  edition  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  indirectly 
from  John  in  Asia  Minor  is  affinned,  the  author  being  an  enthu- 
siastic disciple  of  the  apostle.  Schraiedelj*  it  is  true,  sees  in  it  only 
ideal  history%  and  Kreyenbiihl  discovers  in  it  the  w^ork  of  the 
Gnostic  Menander;t  while  Zalm  upholds  its  Johannine  author- 
ship.f 

Taking  its  place  among  the  Gospels,  and  yet  with  a  grandeur  of 
its  own  bearing  its  witness  to  Christ,  the  fourth  Gospel,  by  reason 
of  the  characteristics  which  separate  it  from  the  synoptic  Gospels, 
raises  its  own  distinctive  problems.  Among  these ,  (or  the  question 
we  are  considering,  the  problem  of  authorship  plays  an  important 
part.  In  a  measure,  it  takes  the  place  in  the  discussion  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  which  the  problem  of  the  sources  takes  in  the  discus- 
aon  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  If  it  came  from  the  apostle  John^  we 
shall  have  in  his  authorship  the  guarantee  of  its  trustworthy  char- 
acter. If  it  came  from  him  only  indirectly,  then  we  must  seek  what 
elements  he  has  contributed,  determine  whether  they  have  in  any 
way  suffered  change  in  transmission  and  reconstruct  their  original 
form.  We  must  also  ascertain  whether  the  author  had  any  other 
sources  of  information  and,  if  he  hadj  their  quality;  from  this  we 
must  separate  what  he  himself  has  contributed  and  estimate  its 
value.  For  this  process^  however,  the  theories  w^hich  deny  the  direct 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel  and  afhrm  its  partial  trustr 
worthiness  ofifer  only  very  general  criteria,  suggested  chiefly  by  the 
divergence  both  in  form  and  content  of  the  fourth  Gospel  from 
the  synoptic  Gospels, 

If  the  two  be  really  inconsistent,  then,  on  the  theory  that  the 
synoptic  Gospels  are  trustworthy  or  at  least  partially  trustworthy, 
the  credibility  of  the  fourth  Gospel  will,  of  course,  be  correspond- 
ingly limited  Then  some  satisfactory  explanation  must  be  offered 
of  how  such  an  inconsistent  account  came  into  existence  at  a  time 
when  the  synoptic  Gospels  were  not  only  written,  but  widely  used 
and  knowTi  in  the  circles  where  the  fourth  Gospel  originated.  For 
tt  is  clear  from  indications  in  the  fourth  Gospel  that  knowledge  of 

♦  Eneu^  Bib.,  s.  v.  John,  Vol,  11,  c.  251Sff. 
t  Bmngdium  der  Wahrheit  I,  S.  36S, 

t  a*  The^.  RumUchaUf  1S99 ;  A.  Meyer,  Die  BehatuUung  der  joh.  Frage  and 
fkm.  Ltiterohtfiihii,  1903  j  Haualeiler,  Der  Kampf  urn  dns  J&K  Ev. 
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the  S3?Tioptic  tradition  of  Qirist^s  life  is  presupposed  on  the  part 
of  the  readers  for  whom  it  was  written.  To  have  secured  the  recep- 
tion that  it  gained  in  Christian  circles  at  the  time  when  it  was  writ- 
ten, it  must,  on  this  theory  of  its  relation  to  the  synoptic  Gospels^ 
have  had  back  of  it  a  i>erson  whose  authority  was  clearly  recog- 
nized. But  since  this  authority  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  synoptic  Gospels,  we  must  suppose  that  he  was  either  uncon- 
scious of  contradicting  their  account  or,  being  conscious  of  it,  he 
has  left  this  to  be  inferred  from  his  narrative,  without  himself 
having  introduced  into  it  a  single  distinct  intimation  of  such  an 
intention;  and  yet  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  speaks  elsew^here 
quite  plainly  of  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view  in  writing  and 
which  is  staSnped  clearly  upon  the  face  of  his  narrative*  This  \'iew, 
therefore,  of  the  relation  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  the  synoptics  may 
be  a  ha.Hty  inference  from  their  differences,  for  it  leaves  the  origin 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  obsciu'e.  It  must  thus  be  judged  unwuse  to 
accept  such  an  inference  as  suppl>"ing  a  sure  basis  for  our  estimate 
of  this  Gospel,  That  there  are  striking  differences  has  been  ad- 
mitted;  but  that  they  necessitate  a  theory  of  the  relation  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  to  the  synoptics  which  is  largely  destructive  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  former,  can  be  maintained  only  when  on 
this  theory  a  rational  account  of  the  origin  and  character  of  this 
Gospel  is  given.  More  consistent  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  is  the  theory  which  conceives  of  its  relation  to  the 
synoptic  Gospels  as  supplementary,  and  which  seeks  the  explana- 
tion of  the  differences  in  the  time  when  it  was  written,  the  needs  of 
those  for  w^hom  it  was  written  and  the  soin^ce  from  which  it  came. 

The  genetic  problem  is  thus  seen  to  have  fundamental  signifi- 
cance  for  any  theory  regarding  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  witness. 
In  order,  however,  to  determine  its  origin,  its  character  must  be 
rightly  apprehended*  For  its  character  throws  an  indispensable 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  Gospels  in  which  the  witness  is  contained. 
Having  determined  its  charact-er,  our  judgment  regarding  its  cred- 
ibility may  take  an  a  priori  form:  being  what  it  is,  the  Gospel 
witness  may  be  judged  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy  on  the 
ground  of  its  content*  Or  our  judgment  may  take  the  historical 
form:  in  view  of  the  origm  of  the  Gospels  which  contain  this 
witness,  it  may  be  judged  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  the  judgment  of  trustworthiness  finds 
support  in  the  consistency  of  the  Gospel  witness  with  the  whole 
apostolic  testimony  to  Christ  as  found  in  the  New  Testament* 
The  close  connection  of  this  witness  with  the  apostolic  conception 
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of  the  Gospels  has  bepn  mentionect  The  Gospel  witness  presents  in 
historical  form  just  those  facts  which  underHe  the  apostolic  preach- 
ing, together  with  an  estimate  of  Christ's  person  and  work,  which, 
if  not  elaborated  in  doctrinal  form,  is  congruous  with  the  doctrinal 
elaboration  that  we  find  in  the  Epistles.  That  it  is  the  witness  of 
faith  cannot  invalidate  this  judgnientj  unless  it  be  shown  that 
faith  has  created  a  witness  without  basis  in  fact. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  historical  question  of  value  in  the 
light  of  origin,  the  judgment  of  trustworthiness  may  be  justified. 
The  form  of  the  Gospel  witness,  however  close  its  relation  in  re- 
spect of  content  to  the  apostolic  preaching  and  doctrinal  teach- 
ing, makes  it  impossible  to  explain  this  witness  as  the  product 
rather  than  the  source  of  this  teaching.  Thus  we  do  not  find  in 
the  Gospels  the  formal  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  or  of  the  atonement.  But  we  do  find  there  a  prominence 
given  to  the  passion  of  Christ  which  lays  a  basis  in  fact  for  the 
central  and  determining  significance  given  to  these  doctrines  by 
Pad.  '*  Christianity  was  from  its  beginning  a  religion  of  redemp- 
tion.    It  was  not  first  made  so  by  PauL  '** 

We  cannot,  however,  estimate  fairly  the  origin  of  the  Gospel 
witness  apart  from  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  To  estimate  the  latter, 
historical  criticism  must  ascertain  and  seek  to  understand  the  en- 
vironment in  which  tlie  Gospels  were  written  and  the  source 
or  sources  from  which  they  came.  For  its  guidance  it  will 
find  traces  in  the  Gospels  themselves  which  reveal  something  of 
the  time  and  purpose  of  each.  The  opinion  of  the  early  Church 
about  their  origin  will  also  be  of  service.  It  will  be  clear 
from  such  a  study  that  the  Gospels,  like  the  Epistles,  were  con- 
cretely motived  and  written  to  supply  some  need  in  the  life 
of  the  Church.  Each  Gospel,  moreover,  with  dependence  on 
a  common  tradition  or  departure  from  it,  has  its  own  por- 
trait of  Christ  which  the  author  sought  to  produce  from  the 
materials  at  his  conmiand.  To  the  understanding  of  all  this, 
the  study  of  origin  cannot  but  contribute  materially.  But  when 
the  environment  has  been  ascertained  and  its  influence  traced  in 
the  Gospels  thus  produced,  we  desire  to  know  the  nature  of  this 
mfluence;  and  this  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  its  effect.  Has 
the  pure  Gospel  tradition  been  discolored?  And  if  so,  how  may  it 
be  restored  to  its  former  purity? 

The  review  we  have  taken  of  the  attempt^^which  have  been 

♦Feiae,  Jesus  ChnsiuH  und  PauluSf  S.  XIL  Cf.  also  Loofs,  Herzog  Rmh 
m^,f  3,  A-,  B.  jv,  s*  V.  Chmtologie^  S.  17, 1-  30* 
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made  to  seeone  thia  end  by  a  critical  aeparatioo  of  the  reproductive 
from  the  creative  elements  in  the  genesis  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Gospel  tradition  has  discovered  to  us  no  principle  to  guide  us  safely 
through  such  a  process.  That  there  is  a  trustworthy  reproductive 
element  is  generally  admitted.  The  failure  to  identify  the  creative 
or  untrustworthy  element  must  lead  us  to  question  its  e3dstence, 
since  it  owes  its  existence  to  a  particular  theory  of  the  relation  of 
the  Gospels  to  the  environment  in  which  they  arose.  Such  a  theory 
cannot  be  accepted  as  solving  the  problems  raised  by  its  conception 
of  this  relation,  until  the  more  fundamental  problem  into  which 
these  arc  merged  has  found  a  satisfactory  solution  in  the  separation 
required.  The  facts,  however,  do  not  necessitate  such  a  theory, 
since  they  are  capable  of  explanation  on  another  view  of  this  rela- 
tion. This  view,  while  recognizing  that  our  Gospels  are  historical 
documents,  whose  origin  in  space  and  time  constitutes  a  proper 
theme  for  historical  investigation,  yet  holds  that  the  influence  upon 
them  of  their  environment  has  not  destroyed  their  trustworthi- 
ness; recognizing  also  that  their  content  is  grounded  in  historical 
fact,  it  finds  the  creative  influence,  as  distinguished  from  the 
reproductive,  not  in  the  later  environment  and  embedded  in  the 
Gospels,  but  underlying  the  Gospels  and  centred  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  they  bear  witness.  Such  a  view  is 
ready  to  trust  the  witness  of  the  Gospels,  making  confession  with 
it  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  God. 
PHnneton.  W.  P.  Armstrong. 


III. 

SPIRITUAL  CULTURE   IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY* 

IT  is  natural  that  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Session  the  minds  of 
both  Professors  and  Students,  especially  of  those  Students 
who  are  with  us  for  the  first  time,  should  be  bent  somewhat 
auxiously  upon  the  matter  which  has  brought  us  together.  How 
are  we  who  teach  best  to  fulfill  the  trust  committed  to  us,  of 
guiding  others  in  thehr  preparation  for  the  high  office  of  Minister 
of  Grace?  How  are  you  who  are  here  to  make  this  preparation, 
so  to  employ  your  time  and  opportunities  as  to  become  in  the 
highest  sense  true  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Clirist?  Stand- 
ing BB  you  do  at  the  close  of  your  University  work  and  at  the 
beginning  of  three  years  more  of  mental  labor^ — ^looking  back  at 
the  conquests  you  have  already  made  and  forward  at  uncon- 
quered  realms  still  lying  before  you — it  would  not  be  strange  if 
your  thoughts  as  they  busy  themselves  with  the  preparation  you 
require  for  your  ministerial  work  should  be  predominately  occu- 
pied with  intellectual  trainings  It  is  the  more  important  that 
we  should  pause  to  remind  oxn^elves  that  intellectual  training 
alone  wiU  never  make  a  true  minister;  that  the  heart  has  rights 
which  the  head  must  respect;  and  that  it  behooves  us  above  every- 
thing to  remember  that  the  ministry  is  a  spiritual  office. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  Church  may  not  have  laid  too  strong  an  emphasis  on 
the  intellectual  outfit  that  is  needed  for  her  ministry.  I  must  pro- 
fess, indeed,  that  I  am  incapable  of  understanding  the  standpoint 
of  those  (for  such  there  seem  to  be)  who  talk  of  the  over-intellec- 
toalization  of  the  ministry.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea  spoke 
rather  strongly,  but  with  substantial  justice,  when  he  declared  it 
to  be  **  high  time  that  the  question  whether  culture  and  learning 
do  not  unfit  preachers  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  ordi- 
nary men  and  women,  were  referred  back  without  response  to 
the  stupidity  that  inspires  it."    It  is  not  to  be  denied,  of  course^ 

•  An  address  delivered  to  the  mcomiDg  Students,  Sabbath  alterncwjn,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1903,  in  the  Oratory  of  StuArt  Hall,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary; 
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that  there  are  learned  men  who  are  perfectly  useless  in  the  ministry; 
and  even,  what  is  more  smprising,  that  there  are  men  of  broad 
and  varied  and,  one  would  have  thought,  humanizmg  culture, 
who  seem  to  be  imable  to  turn  their  culture  to  any  practical  use. 
But  it  h  yet  to  be  shown  that  these  same  men^  without  knowledge 
and  destitute  of  the  culture  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
humanhse  them,  would  have  been  any  more  useful.  Are  there  no 
ignorant  men,  no  men  innocent  of  all  culture,  who  are  unpractical 
and  of  no  possible  use  in  the  ministry?  The  fact  is  that  when  our 
Lord  decreed  that  the  religion  He  founded  should  be  propagated  by 
preaching,  or,  to  put  it  more  broadly,  when  He  placed  it  in  the 
world  with  the  commission  to  reason  its  w^ay  to  the  hearts  of  men, 
He  put  a  premium  on  intellectual  endowments,  and  laid  at  the  basis 
of  ministerial  equipment  a  demand  for  intellectual  training,  which 
no  sophistry  can  cloud.  The  minister  must  have  good  tools  with 
which  to  work,  and  must  keep  these  tools  in  good  condition. 

You  will  find  nothing  in  the  curriculum  which  will  be  offered 
to  you  in  this  Seminary,  the  mastery  of  which  is  not  essential  to  your 
highest  efficiency  in  your  ministry.  The  intellectual  training  at 
present  provided  for  candidates  for  the  ministry  is  not  above 
either  their  prospective  needs  or  the  easy  possibihties  of  their  pres- 
ent powers.  You  will  be  wise  to  give  yourselves  diligently  to 
making  full  account  of  it.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
intimacy  of  the  relation  between  sound  knowledge  and  sound 
religious  feeling :  and  the  connection  betweeji  sound  knowledge  and 
success  in  ministerial  work  is  equally  close.  "  Without  study,"  says 
an  experienced  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  his  eye  on 
the  daily  life  of  the  minister  it  is  true,  but  no  less  applicably  to  his 
preparation^^ — "  without  study  we  shall  not  only  fail  to  bring  to  our 
people  all  the  blessings  which  God  intends  for  them,  but  we  shall 
graduatty  become  feeble  and  perfunctory  in  our  ministrations:  our 
life  may  apparently  be  a  busy  one,  and  our  time  incessantly  occu- 
pied, but  our  work  will  be  comparatively  fruitless:  we  shall  be 
fighting  as  one  that  beateth  the  air," 

So  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  head  and  the  heart 
and  hand,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  broadly  that  if  undue 
intellectualisra  exhibits  itself  in  those  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
the  fault  is  relative,  not  absolute:  that,  in  a  word,  there  is  not 
a  too  muchness  in  the  case  at  all,  but  a  too  littleness  some^ 
where  else.  The  trouble  with  those  whom  a  certain  part  of  the 
world  persists  in  speaking  of  as  over-educated  for  an  effective 
ministry  is  not  that  they  are  too  highly  trained  intellectually,  but 
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that  they  are  sadly  imdertrained  spiritually;  not  that  their  head 
has  received  too  much  attention,  but  that  their  heart  has  received 
too  little.  Of  course  I  shall  not  deny  that  it  is  possible  to  find  men 
who  are  naturally  lacking  in  sufficient  mental  power  to  pursue  a 
Seminary  course  profitably:  and  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there 
are  none  of  these  "unlearned  and  ignorant  men''  who  have  been 
so  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  Church  may  profitably 
induct  them  into  the  ministry  to  which  God  has  obviously  called 
them.  But  these  are  rare  exceptions;  and  I  do  not  think  it  charac- 
teristic of  this  humble  but  honorable  class  that  they  refuse  to 
make  the  best  use  possible  of  the  mental  powers  that  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  them.  Certainly  it  would  be  perilous  for  us  to 
make  the  existence  of  such  a  class  the  excuse  for  neglecting  to 
stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  us.  Rather  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred that  when  students  for  the  ministry  fail  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  for  intellectual  culture  offered  them,  the  fault 
is  usually  to  be  foimd  in  the  heart  itself.  When  too  much  blood 
seems  to  have  gone  to  the  head,  we  may  ordinarily  justly  presume 
that  this  is  only  because  too  little  has  gone  to  the  heart;  and  simi- 
larly when  little  or  none  is  thrown  to  the  head,  we  may  quite  gen- 
erally suspect  it  is  because  the  heart  has  too  little  within  it  to 
supply  the  needs  of  any  organ. 

I. 

I  have  missed  my  mark  in  what  I  have  been  saying  if,  while  insist- 
ing on  the  need  of  a  strenuous  intellectual  preparation  for  the  min- 
istry, I  have  not  also  suggested  that  the  deepest  need  is  a  profoimd 
spiritual  preparation.  An  adequate  preparation  for  the  Gospel  min- 
istry certainly  embraces  much  more  than  merely  the  study  of  certain 
branches  of  learning.  When  Bishop  Wilberforce  opened  Cuddesden 
College  in  1854,  he  wrote:  "Threefold  object  of  residence  here: 
1.  Devotion;  2.  Parochial  Work;  3.  Theological  Reading."  The 
special  circimistances  of  "candidates  for  holy  orders"  in  the  Church 
of  England  suggested,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  the  order  in 
which  these  three  elements  in  their  preparation  are  mentioned. 
In  our  special  circimistances  a  different  order  might  be  suggested. 
But  does  it  not,  even  on  first  sight,  commend  itself  to  you  with  clear 
convincingness,  that  any  proper  preparation  for  the  ministry  must 
include  these  three  chief  parts — a  training  of  the  heart,  a  training 
of  the  hand,  a  training  of  the  head — a  devotional,  a  practical  and  an 
intellectual  training?  Such  a  training,  in  a  word,  as  that  we  may 
learn  first  to  know  Jesus,  then  to  grasp  the  message  He  would  have 
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US  deliver  to  men,  and  then  how  He  would  have  us  work  for 
Him  in  His  vineyard.  We  are  told  by  the  Evangelist  Mark  (iii.  14) 
that  when  Jesus  appointed  His  twelve  apostles,  it  was  first  that  they 
might  be  with  Hinij  and  then  that  He  might  send  them  forth  to 
preach.  And  surely  we  may  beUeve  that  we  who  are  the  successoi^ 
of  the  apostles  as  the  evangelizers  of  the  world  have  been  called 
like  them  first  of  all  to  be  with  Jesus  and  only  then  to  go  forth  to 
preach.  It  may  not  be  without  significance  that  out  of  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  qualifications  which,  according  to  the  Apostle  PauK  must 
unite  in  order  to  fit  a  man  to  be  a  bishop,  only  one  requires  an  intel- 
lectual preparation.  The  bishop  must  be  "apt  to  teach."  But 
aptness  to  teach  is  only  the  beginning  of  his  fitting.  All  the  other 
requirements  are  rooted  in  his  moral  or  spiritual  fitness. 

I  am  not  going  to  lose  myself  in  a  vain — perhaps  worse  than 
vain — inquiry  as  to  which  of  the  three  lines  of  preparation  I  have 
hinted  at  is  the  most  essential.  Why  raise  a  question  between  three 
lines  of  training,  each  of  which  is  essential  both  in  itself  and  to 
the  proper  prosecution  of  the  others?  If  intellectual  acuteness  will 
not  of  itself  make  a  man  an  acceptable  minister  of  Christ,  neither 
will  facility  and  energy  in  practical  affairs  by  themselves,  nor 
yet  piety  and  devotion  alone.  The  three  must  be  twisted  together 
into  a  single  three-ply  cord.  We  are  not  to  ask  whether  we  will  cul- 
tivate the  one  or  the  other;  or  w^hether  we  will  give  our  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  one  or  the  other.  We  must  simultaneously  push  our 
forces  over  all  three  lines  of  approach,  if  we  are  to  capture  the 
stronghold  of  a  successful  ministry  at  all.  Doing  so,  they  will  inter- 
act, as  we  have  suggested,  each  to  secure  the  others.  Do  we  w^ish  to 
grow  in  grace?  It  is  the  knowledge  of  God's  truth  that  sanctifies 
the  heart.  Do  we  desire  a  key  to  the  depths  of  God's  truth?  It 
is  the  Spirit-led  man  who  discerns  all  things.  Are  our  souls  in  tra- 
vail for  the  dying  thousands  about  us?  How^  eager,  then,  will  be 
our  search  in  the  fountain  of  life  for  the  waters  of  healing?  Is 
the  way  weary?  Do  we  not  know  whence  alone  can  be  derived 
our  strength  for  the  journey  of  life?  There  is  no  way  so  surely  to 
stimulate  the  appetite  for  knowledge  as  to  quicken  the  sense  of  the 
need  of  it  in  the  waut^  of  our  own  spiritual  life  or  in  the  calls  of  prac- 
tical work  for  others.  There  is  no  way  so  potent  for  awakening  a 
craving  for  personal  holiness  or  for  arousing  a  love  of  souls  in  our 
hearts,  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  God's  love  to  man 
aj9  revealed  in  His  Holy  Book. 

The  reciprocal  relation  in  which  the  several  lines  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  stand  to  one  another,  supplies  me  with  my  first 
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K?Tnark  as  I  address  myself  to  the  ta^k  immediately  before  me — 
of  attempting  to  outline  in  a  practical  way  some  accoimt  of  how 
your  spiritual  training  may  be  advanced  during  your  stay  in  the 
Seminar^',  This  remark  takes  a  negative  form  and  amounts  to 
saying  with  some  emphasis  that  your  spiritual  growth  will  not  be 
advanced  by  the  neglect  of  the  very  work  for  which  you  resort  to 
the  Seminar>\  Such  a  remark  may  seem  to  some  of  you  out  of 
place:  it  is  j>erhaps  not  so  entirely  unnecessaiy  as  it  may  appear. 
There  is  a  valuable  bit  from  his  own  personal  experience  given  us 
by  the  late  PWllips  Brooks  in  his  Yale  Lectures,*  which  I  shall 
repeat  here  for  our  admonition  also.  He  is  impressing  on  his 
readers  the  important  truth  that  the  first  and  most  evident  element 
in  a  true  preparation  for  tlie  ministry  consists  in  a  mastery  of  the 
professional  studies  leading  up  to  it.    He  writes  as  follows: 

*VMo6t  mcti  begin  really  to  study  when  they  enter  on  the  preparation  for  their 
pTotessions.  Men  whose  college  life,  with  its  gencrnl  culture,  has  been  ^'^ery 
idle,  begin  to  work  when  at  the  door  of  the  profesiional  nehool  the  work  of  their 
life  comeft  into  sight  before  them.  It  ia  the  way  in  which  a  bird  who  has  been 
wlieeliiig  vaguely  hither  and  thither  aeea  at  last  its  home  in  the  distance  and  flies 
toward  it  like  an  arrow*  I3ut  shall  1  say  to  you  how  often  1  have  thought  that 
the  very  transcendent  motives  of  the  young  minister's  study  have  a  certain 
tendency  to  bewildo-  hiiti  and  make  his  study  less  faithful  than  that  of  men 
seeking  other  profeaaiona  from  lower  motives?  The  highest  motive  often  dazzles 
before  it  illuminatea.  Ft  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  light  within  us  be- 
comes darkness.  I  never  shall  forget  my  first  experience  of  a  divinity  schooL 
I  had  eome  from  a  college  where  men  studied  hard  but  said  nothing  about  faith. 
I  bad  never  been  at  a  prayer-meeting  in  my  Ufe.  Tlie  firfit  place  1  was  taken  to 
at  the  Sejninary  was  the  prayer-meeting;  and  never  shall  I  lose  the  impression  of 
the  devonttiess  with  which  those  men  prayed  and  exhorted  one  another.  Their 
whole  souls  seemed  exalted  and  their  natures  were  on  fire-  I  sat  bewildered  and 
sahamed  and  went  away  depressed.  On  the  next  day  T  met  some  of  these  same 
men  at  a  Greek  recitation.  It  would  be  little  to  say  of  some  of  the  devoutest 
of  them  that  they  had  not  learnt  their  lesson.  Tlieir  whole  way  showed  that  they 
had  nevier  leamt  their  lessons;  that  they  had  not  got  hold  of  the  first  principles 
of  hard;  faithful,  conscientious  study.  The  boiler  had  no  connection  with  the 
engine.  The  devotion  did  not  touch  the  work  wluch  then  and  there  was  the 
work,  and  the  only  work,  for  them  to  do.  By  and  by  1  found  something  of  where 
line  steam  did  escape  to.  A  sort  of  amateur »  premature  preaching  was  much  in 
viague  among  us.  We  were  in  haste  to  be  at  what  we  called  *our  workr  A 
feeble  twiliglit  of  the  coming  ministry  we  lived  in-  The  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood dubbed  us  'parsonettes.'  Oh,  my  feUow-studtmts,  the  special  study  of 
theology  and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  that  is  what  the  preacher  must  be  doing 
Always;  but  he  CAn  never  do  it  afterward  as  lie  can  in  ttie  blessed  days  of  quiet 
in  Ajnabia,  after  Ctiiist  has  caJHed  him,  and  before  tlie  apostles  lay  their  bands  upon 
him.  In  many  r^pects  an  ignorant  clergy,  however  pious  it  may  be^  is  worse 
tbaa  none  at  all.  The  more  the  empty  lujad  glows  and  burns*,  the  more  hollow 
ftod  thin  and  dry  it  grows.  *The  knowledge  of  the  priest/  said  St.  Francis 
de  ^e»  '  is  the  eighth  sacrament  of  the  Church.  * '' 
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Well,  it  was  not  at  Princeton  Serainary  that  Dr.  Brooks  saw  these 
evils.  Perhaps  they  do  not  exist  here :  let  us  hope  that  they  do  not, 
at  least  in  the  measure  in  which  he  portrays  them.  Nevertheless 
his  experience  may  fitly  be  laid  to  heart  by  us  for  our  warning. 
The  reUgious  training  which  a  miolster  needs  to  get  in  his  days  of 
preparation  assuredly  cannot  be  had  by  neglecting  the  ver>"  work 
he  is  set  to  do,  in  favor  of  any  show  of  devoutneas  which  does  not 
affect  the  roots  of  his  conduct,  or  of  any  show  of  zeal  in  another 
work  which  it  is  not  yet  Ms  to  do. 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  it.  This  religious  training  is 
not  already  obtained  by  the  mere  refusal  to  be  led  away  from  our 
primary  work  at  the  Seminary  by  practical  calls  upon  our  energies. 
Our  primary  business  at  the  Seminary  is,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  the 
intellectual  fitting  for  otir  ministerial  work,  and  nothing  must  be 
allowed  to  supersede  that  in  our  efforts*  But  neither  must  the 
collateral  prosecution  of  the  requisite  training  of  the  heart  and 
hand  be  neglected,  as  opportunity  offers.  Nor  will  a  properly 
guarded  attention  to  these  injure  the  discbarge  of  our  scholastic 
duties;  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  powerfully  advance  their  successful 
performance.  The  student  catmot  too  sedulously  cultivate  devout- 
ness  of  spirit.  The  maxim  has  been  often  verified  in  the  experience 
of  us  all :  bene  orasse  est  bem  studuisse.  When  the  heart  is  thor- 
oughly aroused,  the  slowest  mind  starts  into  motion  and  an  impulse 
is  given  it  which  carries  it  triumphantly  over  intellectual  difficulties 
before  which  it  quailed  afraid.  And  equally  a  proper  taste  of  the 
practical  work  of  the  ministry  is  a  great  quickener  of  the  mind  for  the 
intellectual  preparation.  We  cannot  do  without  these  things. 
And  the  student  must  be  very  careful,  therefore^ — even  on  this  some- 
what low  ground— while  not  permitting  any  distractions  to  divert 
him  from  his  primary  task  as  a  student,  yet  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  all  projXT  opportunities  that  may  arise  to  train  his  heart 
and  hand  also.  Preparation  for  ministerial  service  is  very  much 
like  building  a  machine — say  a  locomotive.  The  intellectual  work 
may  have  been  accomplislied  and  the  machine  may  stand  perfect 
before  us.  But  it  will  not  go  unless  the  vital  force  of  devotion  is 
throbbing  through  it.  Ivnowledge  is  a  powerful  thuig :  and  prac- 
tical tact  is  a  powerful  thing.  And  so  is  a  locomotive  a  powerful 
thing^provided  it  has  steam  in  it!  Though  I  know  all  mysteries 
and  all  knowledge,  and  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed 
the  poor,  if  I  have  not  the  love  of  God  and  man  welling  up  in  invin- 
cible power  beneath  it  all  and  lifting  it  all  and  transmuting  it  all 
into  effective  working  force — it  profits  me  nothing. 
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11. 

But  the  question  cooies  back  to  us,  How  are  we  to  obtain  this 
spiritual  culture  in  the  Seminary?  Well,  theological  students,  in 
becoming  theological  students,  have  not  ceased  to  be  men;  and 
there  is  no  other  way  for  them  to  become  devout  men  than  that 
which  is  common  to  man.  There  is  but  one  way,  brethren,  to 
become  strong  in  the  Lord.  That  way  is  to  feed  on  the  Bread  of 
Life?  This  is  the  way  other  men  who  would  fain  be  devout  take, 
and  it  \e  the  way  we,  if  we  would  fain  be  devout,  mujst  take. 
We  are  simply  asking  ourselves  then,  as  theological  students,  what 
opportunities  are  ofifered  us  by  our  residence  in  the  Seminary  for 
the  cultivation  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  obedience  to  Him, 
Wh3,t  we  are  eager  to  know  is  how  we  can,  not  merely  keep  alive, 
but  fan  into  a  brighter  flame,  the  fires  of  our  love  for  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  I  desire  to  be  perfectly  plain  and  simple  in  attempting 
to  suggest  an  answer  to  this  question.  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
enumerate  in  the  barest  manner  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
devout  life  may  be  assisted  in  the  conditions  in  which  we  live  in 
the  Seminary, 

First  of  all,  I  must  point  you  to  the  hnportance  of  a  diligent  uae 
of  the  public  means  of  grace.  Public  means  of  grace  abound  in 
the  Seminary.  There  is  the  stated  Sabbath-morning  service  in  the 
chapel;  and  no  student  who  is  not  prevented  from  attending  it  by 
some  imperative  duty  should  fail  to  be  in  his  seat  at  that  service, 
adding  whatever  his  presence  and  his  prayers  can  bring  to  the 
spiritual  forces  at  work  there.  Then  there  is  our  weekly  Conference 
00  Sabbath  afternoon,  in  which  we  talk  over  together  the  blessed 
promises  of  our  God  and  seek  to  learn  better  His  will  for  the  order- 
ing of  our  lives.  There  have  been  those  in  times  past  whose 
hearts  have  t>een  stirred  within  them  at  these  Conferences;  and 
they  may  be  made  by  the  seeking  spirit  very  precious  seasons 
of  social  meditation  and  prayer.  Then,  Faculty  and  Students 
meet  daily,  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work,  to  listen  to  a  frag- 
ment of  God*s  Word,  mingle  their  voices  in  praise  to  God,  and 
ask  His  blessing  on  the  labor  of  the  day.  Indeed,  we  proceed  to 
no  one  of  our  classroom  exercises  without  pausing  a  moment  to  lift 
up  our  hearts  to  God  in  prayer.  And  every  effort  is  made  by  all  of 
us  who  teach,  I  know,  in  all  our  teaching — however  it  may  appear 
from  moment  to  moment  to  be  concerned  with  mere  parts  of 
gpeeobj  or  the  signification  of  words,  or  the  details  of  hist^^ry,  or  the 
syllogisms  of  formal  logic^to  preserve  a  devout  spirit  and  a  rev- 
erent heart,  as  becomes  those  who  are  dealing  even  with  the  outer 
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coverings  that  protect  the  mysterks  of  G<k1.  I  need  not  stay  to 
speak  with  particularity  of  the  more  rarely  occurring  stated  ser- 
vices, such  as  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer  for  missions  and  the 
like.  Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  the  richness  of  provision 
made  in  the  Seminary  for  public  worship:  and  a^uredly  amid  such 
abounding  opportunities  for  the  quickening  of  the  religious  life  it 
ought  to  be  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  cultivate  devoutness  of 
ipirit. 

You  will  doubtless  observe  that  I  have  said  nothing,  so  far,  of 
additional  opportunities  for  social  worship  afforded   by  pubUc 
services  open  to  the  attendance  of  the  students  outside  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Seminaryj  or  by  voluntary  associations  for  religious  cul- 
ture among  the  students  themselves.    These  also  are  abundant,  and 
have  their  parts  to  play  in  your  edification*    They  may  be  justly 
accounted  supplementary  means    of  grace,   useful  to  you^  each 
in  its  own  place  and  order.     But  what  I  am  insisting  on  now 
is  something  which  no  such  services,  whether  without  or  within 
the  Seminary  walls,  can  supply:  something  which  by  the  grace 
of  God  can  go  much  deeper  into  the  bases  of  your  religious  nature 
and  lay  much  broader  foundations  for  the  building   up   of  a 
firm  and  consistent  and  abiding  Christian  character,    I  am  ex- 
horting you  to  give  great  diligence  to  the  cultivation  of  the  stated 
means  of  grace  provided  by  the  Seminary^  to  live  in  them  and 
make  them  the  full  and  rich  expression  of  the  organic  religious  life 
of  the  institution.    I  am  touching  on  something  here  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  and  which  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  received  the  attention  from  the  students  which  it  de- 
serves.   Every  body  of  men  bound  together  in  as  close  and  inti- 
mate association  as  we  are,  must  have  an  organic  life:  and  if  the 
bonds  that  bind  them  together  are  fundamentally  of  a  religious 
character,  this  organic  life  must  be  fundamentally  a  religious  one* 
We  do  not  live  on  the  top  of  our  privileges  in  such  circumstances 
unless  we  succeed  in  giving  this  organic  religious  life  full  power  in 
our  own  lives  and  full  expression  in  the  stated  means  provided  for 
its  expression.    No  richness  of  private  religious  life,  no  abundance 
of  voluntary  religious  services  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  organ- 
ism, can  take  the  place  of  or  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  fullest, 
richest  and  most  fervent  expression  of  this  organic  religious  life 
through  its  appropriate  channeb,    I  exhort  you,  therefore,  breth- 
ren, with  the  utmost  seriousness,  to  utilise  the  public  means  of 
grace  afforded  by  the  Seminary,  and  to  make  them  instruments 
for  the  cultivation  and  expression  of  the  organic  religious  life  of 
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the  institution.  We  shall  not  have  done  our  duty  by  onr  own 
souls  until  we  find  in  these  public  services  the  joy  of  our  hearts 
and  the  inspiration  of  our  conduct. 

Let  me  go  a  step  further  and  put  into  plain  words  a  thought 
that  is  floating  in  my  mind.  The  entire  work  of  the  Seminary 
d^ervee  to  be  classed  in  the  category  of  means  of  grace;  and  the 
whole  routine  of  work  done  here  may  be  made  a  very  powerful 
means  of  grace  if  we  ^vill  only  prosecute  it  in  a  right  spirit  and  with 
due  regard  to  its  religious  value*  For  what  are  we  engaging  our- 
selves with  in  our  daily  studies  but  just  the  Word  of  God,  the  his- 
tory of  God's  dealings  ^-ith  His  people,  the  great  truths  that  He 
has  revealed  to  us  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls?  .^d  what  are 
we  doing  when  we  engage  ourselves  day  after  day  with  these  topics 
of  study  and  meditation,  but  just  what  every  Christian  man 
strives  to  do  when  he  is  seeking  nutriment  for  his  soul?  The  only 
difference  is  that  what  he  does  sporadically,  at  intervals,  and  some- 
what primarily,  it  is  your  privilege  to  give  yourselves  to  unbrokenly 
for  a  space  of  three  whole  years!  Precious  years  these  ought  to  be 
to  you,  brethren,  in  the  culture  of  the  spiritual  life*  If  such  con- 
tact as  we  in  the  Seminary  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  with 
Divine  truth  does  not  sanctify  our  souls,  should  we  not  infer  either 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  pray  in  Christ's  own  words,  ''  Sanctify  us 
10  the  truth;  Thy  word  is  truth,''  or  else  that  our  hearts  are  so 
indurated  as  no  longer  to  be  capable  of  reaction  even  to  so 
powerful  a  reagent  as  the  very  trutli  of  God? 

I  beseech  you,  brethren,  take  every  item  of  your  Seminary  work 
aa  a  religious  duty,  I  am  emphasizing  the  adjective  in  this,  I 
mean  do  all  your  work  religiously — that  is,  with  a  religious  end  in 
view,  in  a  rehgious  spirit,  and  with  the  religious  side  of  it  dominant 
in  your  mind*  Do  not  lose  such  an  opportunity  as  this  to  enlighten, 
deepen  and  strengthen  your  devotion.  Let  nothing  pass  by 
you  without  sucking  the  honey  from  it.  If  you  learn  a  Hebrew 
word,  let  not  the  merely  philological  interest  absorb  your  atten- 
tion: remember  that  it  is  a  word  which  occurs  in  God's  holy  Book, 
recall  the  passages  in  which  it  stands,  remind  yourselves  what 
great  religious  truths  it  has  been  given  to  it  to  have  a  part  in  record- 
ing for  the  saving  health  of  men.  Every  Biblical  text  whose  meaning 
you  investigate  treat  as  a  Biblical  text,  a  part  of  God's  holy  Word, 
before  which  you  should  stand  in  awe.  It  is  wonderful  how  even 
the  strictest  grammatical  study  can  be  informed  with  reverence. 
You  cannot  read  six  lines  of  Bishop  EUicott's  Commentaries,  Critical 
and  Gmmmaiicalf  on  Paul's  epistles  without  feeling  through  and 
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through  that  here  is  a  man  of  God  studying  the  Word  of  God*  0 
«i  sic  omm^t  Let  us  make  such  commentators  our  models  in  our 
study  of  the  Word,  and  leam  like  them  to  keep  in  mind  T^Tiose  word 
it  is  we  are  dealing  with,  even  when  we  are  merely  analyzing  its  gram- 
matical expression  And  when,  done  with  grammar^  we  begin  to 
weigh  the  meaning,  0  let  \m  remember  what  meaning  it  has  to  us! 
Apply  every  word  to  your  own  souls  as  you  go  on,  and  never  rest 
satisfied  until  you  fee!  as  well  as  undei^tand.  Every  item  of  God's 
dealing  with  His  Church  to  which  your  attention  is  directed,  con- 
template reverently  as  an  act  of  God  and  search  out  the  revelation 
it  carries  of  God  and  His  ways  with  man.  And  the  doctrmes — need 
I  beg  you  to  consider  these  doctrines  not  as  so  many  propositions 
to  be  analyzed  by  your  logical  understanding,  but  as  rather  so 
many  precious  truths  revealing  to  you  God  and  God's  modes  of 
daaling  with  sinful  man?  John  Owen,  in  his  great  work  on  Justifi- 
cation, insists  and  insists  again  that  no  man  can  ever  penetrate 
the  significance  of  this  great  doctrine  unless  he  persistently  studies 
it,  not  in  the  abstract  light  of  the  question^  How  can  man  be  just 
with  God?  but  in  the  searching  light  of  the  great  personal  question, 
How  can  /,  simier  as  I  am,  be  accepted  of  God?  It  is  wonderful 
how  inadequacies  in  conceiving  what  is  involved  in  Justification 
faU  away  under  the  illumination  of  this  personal  attitude  toward  it. 
And  is  it  conceivable  that  it  can  be  so  studied  and  the  heart  remain 
cold  and  unmoved?  Treat,  I  beg  you,  the  whole  work  of  the 
Seminary  as  a  unique  opportunity  offered  you  to  learn  about  God, 
or  rather,  to  put  it  at  the  height  of  its  significance,  to  learn  God — 
to  come  to  know  Him  whom  to  know  is  life  everlasting.  If  the 
work  of  the  Seminary  shall  be  so  prosecuted,  it  will  prove  itself  to 
be  the  chief  means  of  grace  in  all  your  lives.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  some  men  love  theology  more  than  they  love  God,  Do 
not  let  it  be  possible  to  say  that  of  you.  Love  theology,  of  course : 
but  love  theology  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  THEology — 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  because  it  is  your  meat  and  drink 
to  know  God,  to  know  Him  truly,  and  as  far  as  it  is  given  to 
mortals,  to  know  Him  w^hole. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  Seminary  life  the  value  of 
which  as  a  means  of  spiritual  development  cannot  easily  be  over- 
estimated. I  do  not  know  how  better  to  express  what  I  mean 
than  by  calling  the  Seminary  a  three  years'  retreat.  The  word  "  re- 
treat" may  strike  soniew^hat  strangely  upon  our  Protestant  ears: 
though  even  our  Presbyterian  ministry  has  been  learning  of  late 
what  a  *Vretreat"  is.    Well,  that  is  what  a  Seminary  life  very 
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largely  is— a  period  of  three  years'  duration  during  which  the  pros- 
pective minister  withdraws  from  the  world  and  gives  his  time 
exclusively  to  study  and  meditation  on  God's  Word,  in  company 
with  a  select  body  of  goilly  companions. 

Here  man  more  purely  live^,  lesa  oft  doth  fall, 
More  promptly  rises,  walks  with  stricter  heed. 

Possibly  with  our  natural  Protestant  objection  to  all  that  in  the 
remotest  way  savors  of  the  monastery,  we  may  bt^  prone  to  take 
little  account  of  this  feature  of  Seminary  life — much  to  our  hurt. 
Much  to  our  hurt,  I  say;  for  a  ''retreat"  is  what  a  Seminary  life 
is,  and  it  will  have  its  effect  on  us  as  such — one  way  or  another^ 
according  as  we  do  or  do  not  prepare  for  it,  and  arc  or  are  not 
receptive  of  it. 

Our  brethren  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  only  com- 
paratively lately  taken  to  multiplying  distinctively  theological 
colleges,  because  they  look  to  the  universities  as  the  places  where 
their  candidates  are  to  be  educated  for  the  holy  office,  consider 
this  element  in  the  life  at  a  theological  college  one  of  its  most 
characteriBtlc  and  helpful  features.  It  was  because  he  viewed 
it  thus  that  Bishop  Wilberforce  declared  the  three  objects  of 
residence  at  Cuddesden  to  be;  1,  Devotion;  2.  Parochial  Work; 
and  3.  Theological  Reading.  It  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  inevitable 
that  the  practical  withdrawal  from  the  world  and  the  congrega- 
tion together  of  a  hundred  or  two  young  men,  all  consecrated 
to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  living  in  that  closeness  of  inti- 
macy which  only  community-life  can  induce,  should  have  a  very 
powerful  effect  on  their  religious  development.  lATiat,  brethren, 
can  you  draw  coals  together  without  creating  a  blaze?  I  beseech 
you,  esteem  very  highly  and  cultivate  with  jealous  eagerness 
this  unique  privilege  of  long  and  intimate  association  with  so 
many  of  God's  chiklren.  No  such  opportunities  of  interaction  of 
devout  Hves  upon  one  another  can  ever  come  to  you  again  in  all 
your  life.  If  no  fire  of  Christian  love  breaks  out  among  you,  look 
well  to  yourselves:  you  may  justly  suspect  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  souls.  In  the  daily  intercourse  of  scores  of  Christian  men 
there  must  arise  innumerable  opportunities  of  giving  and  receiving 
spiritual  impressions.  See  to  it  that  all  you  give  shall  conduce  to 
the  quickening  of  the  religious  lil'e,  and  that  all  you  receive  shall  be 
food  on  which  your  own  hearts  feed  and  grow  strong  in  the  Lord. 
When  you  leave  the  Seminary  you  will  miss  this  intercourse  sorely; 
but  by  God's  help  you  may  so  use  it  while  here  that  in  the  strength 
derived  from  it  you  may  go  many  days. 
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But  we  must  penetrate  beneath  even  such  means  of  grace  as 
those  I  have  enumerated  before  we  reach  the  centre  of  our  subject. 
It  is  not  to  the  public  ordinances,  not  to  your  Professors,  and  not 
even  to  your  companions,  that  you  can  look  for  the  sources  of  your 
growth  in  religiouB  power.  As  no  one  can  give  you  intellectual 
training  except  at  the  cost  of  your  own  strenuous  effort,  so  no  one 
can  communicate  to  you  spiritual  advancement  apart  from  the  activ- 
ities of  your  own  eager  souls.  True  devoutness  is  a  plant  that  grows 
best  in  seclusion  and  the  darkness  of  the  closet;  and  we  cannot 
reach  the  spruigs  of  our  devout  life  until  we  penetrate  into  the 
sanctuary  where  the  soul  meets  habitually  with  its  God.  If  asso- 
ciation with  God  s  children  powerfully  quickens  our  spiritnal  life, 
how  much  more  intimate  communion  with  God  Himself.  Let  us 
then  make  it  our  chief  concern  in  our  preparation  for  the  ministry 
to  institute  between  our  hearts  and  God  our  Maker,  Redeemer  and 
Sanctifier  such  an  intimacy  of  communion  that  we  may  realize  in 
our  lives  the  command  of  Paul  to  pray  without  ceasing  and  in 
everything  to  give  thanks,  and  that  we  may  see  fulfilled  in  our 
own  experience  our  Lord's  promise  not  only  to  enter  into  our 
hearts,  but  unbrokenly  to  abide  in  them  and  to  unite  them  to 
Himself  in  an  intimacy  comparable  to  the  union  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son. 

Lectio,  mediiatioj  orcUio,  the  old  Doctors  used  to  say,  faciuni 
iheologum.  They  were  right.  Take  the  terms  in  the  highest  senses 
they  will  bear,  and  we  shall  have  an  admirable  prescription  of  what 
we  must  do  would  we  cultivate  to  its  height  the  Christian  life  that 
is  in  us* 

Above  all  else  that  you  strive  after,  cultivate  the  grace  of  private 
prayer.  It  is  a  grace  that  is  capable  of  cultivation  and  that 
responds  kindly  to  cultivation;  m  it  can  be,  on  the  other  hand, 
atrophied  by  neglect.  Be  not  of  those  that  neglect  it,  but  in 
constant  prayer  be  a  follower  of  Paul,  or  rather  of  our  Lord 
Himself;  for,  God  as  He  was,  our  blessed  Lord  was  a  man  of  prayer, 
and  found  prayer  His  ceaseless  joy  and  His  constant  need.  Of 
course  the  spbit  of  prayer  is  the  main  thing  here,  and  the  habit  of 
"praying  without  ceasing,''  of  living  in  a  prayerful  frame,  is  above 
all  what  is  to  be  striven  for.  But  let  us  not  fall  into  the  grave 
error  of  supposing  this  prayerful  habit  of  mind  enough,  or  that 
we  can  safely  intermit  the  custom  of  .setting  apart  seasons  for 
formal  prayer.  Let  me  read  you  a  few  appropriate  words  here 
from  one  of  Dr.  H.  C.  G.  Moule's  delightful  devotional  treatises: 
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"To  speak  id  terms  of  the  simplest  practicality/'  he  says,*  "Uie  living  Cliiifl- 
tian  will  do  any  thing  rather  than  make  hb  *Ufe^  an  excuse  for  indolence,  and 
for  WBOt  of  niethoii  and  sdMiscipUne,  in  secret  devotion;  or  for  want  of 
id oring  reverence  in  the  manner  of  it:  or  for  neglect  of  the  Written  Word  m 
a  ^ital  element  in  it,  and  aa  the  one  sure  guide  and  j^uard  of  it  all  along.  He 
will  most  specially  take  care  that  Christ  is  thus  'in  his  life/  in  respect  of 
nwmtng  intercourse  with  Him.  His  'morning  watch*  will  be  a  time  of 
Ba<?red  necessity  and  blessed  benefit.  He  will  not  merely  confer  the  duty 
of  'meeting  God  before  he  meets  man/  He  will  imdeTstaad  that  he  can- 
not do  without  it,  if  indeed  he  wotild  deal  with  the  unfolding  day  m  it 
ahoiild  be  dealt  with  by  one  whose  'life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God';  one 
who  posgesses  the  priceless  treasure  of  the  blessed  Union,  *  joined  to  the  Lord, 
one  Spirit/  and  who  has  his  treasure  at  hand^  in  hand  for  use.  And  he  will  be 
tiot  ]£Ba  watchful  over  his  mfening  interview  with  Him  who  is  at  once  his  Master 
and  his  Life;  coming  with  py actual  reverence  to  Him  who  meanwhile  liveth  ta 
Him,  to  report  the  day's  bond-service,  to  confess  the  day's  bibs  in  contrite  sim^ 
plidty,  to  look  again  deliberately  upon  his  Master's  face  mirrored  in  His  Word, 
to  feel  again  the  bond  of  the  Union,  tested  and  handled  through  the  prooiisea 
and  then  to  lie  down  in  the  peace  of  God.  And  will  he  not  see  whether  some 
midday  interval,  if  but  for  a  few  brief  minutes,  cannot  be  found  and  kept  sacred, 
for  a  spcf^ial  prayer  and  watch  half-way?  Such  stated  umes  are  not  substitutes 
for  the  spiritual  attitnde  in  which  the  *eyeg  are  «wr  toward  the  Lord/  but  they 
are,  I  believe,  quite  necessary  in  order  to  the  proper  preparedness  of  the  soul  for 
thai  attitude,  and  for  the  right  use,  too,  of  all  public  and  social  ordinances. 
Nothing  can  anntd  the  vital  need  of  secret  and  deliberate  communion  with  Him 
in  whom  we  Eve^  by  whom  we  move/' 

Ne3rt  to  the  prayerful  spirit,  the  habit  of  reverent  meditatton 
on  God's  truth  is  useful  in  cultivating  devoutness  of  life.  It  is 
commonly  said  around  us  that  the  old  gift  of  meditation  has  per- 
ished out  of  the  earth.  And  certainly  there  is  much  in  our  nervous, 
fussy  times  which  does  not  take  kindly  to  it.  Those  who  read  now- 
adays like  to  do  it  running.  It  is  assuredly  worth  our  while,  how- 
ever, to  bring  back  the  gracious  habit  of  devout  meditation.  Says 
Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  opening  page  of  his  Holy  Living^  in  his  quaint, 
old-world  words: 

'*The  counaeb  of  rehgion  are  not  to  be  appUed  to  the  distempers  of  the  aoul 
as^m^o  used  to  take  hellebore;  but  they  must  dwell  together  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  and  be  twisted  about  hia  undetBtanding  for  ever:  tbey  must  be  uaed  like 
nourishmeni,  that  is,  by  a  daily  care  and  meditation;  not  hke  a  single  medicinep 
and  upon  the  actual  pressure  of  a  present  necessity. " 

It  is  the  same  lesson  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  expounds  in  his  illumin- 
atingTway  in  a  passage  like  the  following; 

5?  *' We  ought  to*rausc  upon  the  things  of  God,  because  we  thus  get  the  real  atitri> 
meat  out  of^them.  Truth  is  soraething  like  the  cluster  of  the  vine:  if  'We  would 
have  wine  from  it,  we  m\ist  bmtse  it;  we  must  press  and  squeesje  it  many  timea. 
The  bruisers'  feetjmuflt  come  down  joyfully  upon  the  bunches,  or  else  the  juice 
wiUJnot^rtowj^and  they  must  well  tread  the  grapKes^  or  ebc  much  of  the  precious 
liquid  wbl^be  wasted*    So  we  must  by  meditatioti  tread^the  clusters  of  truth,  if 

*  Ufe  in  Christ  and  for  Christ,  p.  ^7. 
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we  would  get  tlie  wiue  of  consolation  therefrom*  Our  bodies  are  not  supported 
merely  by  taking  food  into  the  mouth,  but  the  process  wJiich  reaLlv  supplies  the 
rauselea  and  the  nerve  and  the  sinew  and  the  bone  is  the  process  of  digestioQ. 
It  is  by  digestion  that  the  ou  ter  food  becomes  assimilated  with  the  inner  li f e.  Our 
houIb  are  not  nourished  merely  by  lij^tening  awhile  to  thh,  and  then  to  that^  and 
then  to  the  other  part  of  divine  truth.  Hearings  reading,  marking,  and  learning 
all  require  inwardly  digeeting  to  complete  their  usefulness^  and  the  inward 
digesting  of  the  truth  lies  for  the  most  part  in  meditating  upon  it.  Why  Is  it 
tiiat  some  Christians,  although  they  hear  many  sermons,  make  but  slow  advances 
in  the  divine  life?  Because  they  negleet  their  close ts^  and  do  not  thoughtfully 
meditate  on  God's  Word,  They  love  the  wheat,  but  they  do  not  grind  it"  they 
would  have  the  com,  but  they  will  not  go  forth  into  the  fields  to  gather  it;  the 
fniit  hangss  upon  the  tree,  but  they  will  not  pluck  it;  the  water  flows  at  their 
feet,  but  they  will  not  stoop  to  drink  it.  From  such  folly  deliver  us,  O  Lord,  and 
be  this  our  resolve  this  day^  'I  will  metlitate  on  Tl>y  precepts."^* 

MediUition  is  an  exercise  which  stands  somewhere  between 
thought  and  prayer.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  mere  reason- 
ing; it  is  reasoning  transfigured  by  devout  feeling;  and  it  proceeds 
by  broodingly  dissolving  rather  than  by  logically  analyzing  the 
thought.  But  it  must  be  guarded  from  degeneratmg  into  mere 
day-dreaming  on  sacred  themes;  and  it  will  be  wise  in  order  to 
secure  ourselves  from  this  fault  to  meditate  chiefly  with  the  Bible 
in  our  hands  and  always  on  its  truths.  As  meditation,  then, 
on  the  one  side  takes  hold  upon  prayer,  so,  on  the  other,  it  shades 
off  into  devotional  Bible-reading,  the  highest  exercise  of  which, 
indeed,  it  is*  Life  close  to  God's  Word,  is  life  close  to  God. 
When  I  urge  you  to  make  very  much  while  you  are  in  the  Seminary 
of  this  kind  of  devotional  Bible  study,  running  up  into  meditation , 
pLu*e  and  simple,  I  am  but  repeating  what  the  General  Assembly 
specifically  requires  of  you.  "  It  is  expected,''  says  the  Plan  of  the 
Seminary^  framed  by  the  Assembly  as  our  organic  law,  **  that  every 
student  will  spend  a  portion  of  time,  every  morning  and  evening, 
in  devout  meditation  and  self-recollection  and  examination; 
in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  solely  with  a  view  to  a  personal 
and  practical  application  of  the  passage  read  to  his  own  heart, 
character  and  circumstances;  and  in  humble,  fervent  prayer 
and  praise  to  God  in  secret/' 

And  do  we  not  find  in  the  practice  here  recommended  the  remedy 
for  that  lamentable  lack  of  familiarity  with  ^*the  English  Bible ''^ 
as  it  is  fashionable  now  to  speak  of  it- — which  is  distressing  us  all  in 
candidates  for  the  ministry?  Brethren,  you  deceive  yourselves  if  you 
fancy  any  one  can  iemh  you  *'  the  English  Bible "  in  the  sense  in 
which  knowledge  of  it  is  desiderated.  As  well  expect  some  one  to 
digest  your  food  for  you.    You  must  taste  its  preciousness  for  your- 

♦  Morning  by  Mor7iin{j,  p,  25ft. 
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selves,  before  you  can  apply  its  preciousness  to  others*  needs.  You 
must  assimilate  the  Bible  and  make  it  your  own,  in  that  intimate 
sense  which  will  fix  its  words  fast  in  your  hearts,  if  you  would  have 
those  words  rise  spontaneously  to  your  Ups  in  your  times  of  need,  or 
in  the  times  of  the  need  of  others.  Read,  study,  meditate  on  your 
Bible:  take  time  to  it — much  time;  spend  effort,  strength,  your- 
selves on  it;  until  the  Bible  is  in  you.  Then  the  Bible  will  well  up 
in  you  and  come  out  from  you  in  every  season  of  need. 

It  is  idle  to  seek  aids  for  such  reading  and  merlitation.  The  de- 
vout and  prayerful  spirit  is  the  only  key  to  it.  Nevertheless  there 
are  helps  which  may  be  temporarily  used  as  crutches  if  the  legs 
bait  too  much  to  go.  Dean  Alford  has  a  couple  of  little  books  on 
How  to  Study  ike  ScnptureSf  and  Dean  Goulburn  has  a  little  volume 
on  The  Practical  Stiidy  of  the  Bible  which  may  be  profitably  consulted 
for  general  direction*  Our  fathers  used  to  read  theii*  Bibles  with 
Thomas  Scott's  Family  Bible  milk  NoteSj  or  Matthew  Henry's 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  TeBtamerUSj  or  William  Burldtt's 
Expoeiiory  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  (which  turns  every  passage 
into  a  prayer)  on  their  knee;  and  a  worse  practice  can  be  conceived. 
TTie  pungent  quaintness  of  Henry  especially  remains  until  to-day 
without  a  rival:  and  no  one  can  read  his  comments  with  his  heart  set 
on  learning  of  God  without  deriving  from  them  perennial  profit. 
Direction  for  your  thoughts  in  meditating  on  Divine  truth  may  be 
sought  also  in  the  numerous  books  now  in  such  general  use  for 
morning  and  evening  religious  reading.  Bogatssky^s  Golden  Trms- 
ury  is  the  book  of  this  sort  our  grantlfathers  uaed,  William  Jay's 
Morning  and  Evening  ExerciMs  is  still  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
them.  By  its  side  may  be  fairly  placed  at  least  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
Checkbook  on  the  Bank  of  FaUh,  And  the  little  books  of  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal  have  won  for  themselves  a  good  report.  In  the 
use  of  such  aids  it  is  wise  to  be  constantly  on  guard  lest,  on  the 
one  side,  we  permit  the  aid  to  supplant  the  direct  use  of  the  Word 
of  God  as  the  basis  of  our  meditation,  and,  on  the  other,  we  grow 
30  accustomed  to  the  crutch  that  we  never  learn  to  walk  alone. 
Let  neither  Matthew  Henry  nor  Charles  Spurgeon  supplant  either 
the  Word  of  God  or  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  teacher  of  your  soul. 


In  speaking  of  such  aids  to  the  devotional  study  of  Scripture 
od  prayerful  meditation,  we  are  already  making  the  transition  to  a 
"Turther  class  of  helps  to  which   I    must  advert  before  closing^ 
"Every  student/*  says  the  Plan  of  the  Seminanjf  "at  the  close  of 
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his  course  .  <  .  .  must''  (I  beg  you  to  observe  that  "must") 
**have  read  a  considernble  number  of  the  best  practical  writers 
on  the  subject  of  religion:"  Even  without  such  admonition  we 
certainly  could  not  have  failed  to  recognize  this  source  of  quicken- 
ing for  the  rehgious  Ufe.  The  question  that  is  pressing  is^  Which 
are  "the  beat  practical  writers  on  the  subject  of  religion?"  In  the 
multitude  clamoring  for  our  attention,  some  good,  many  bad  and 
not  a  few  indifferent,  the  need  of  guidance  in  the  choice  of  our 
practical  reading  becomes  very  acute. 

Four  great  movements  have  been  especially  proHfic  in  books 
of  edification,  each,  of  course,  after  its  own  fashion  and  with 
peculiarities  of  its  own.  These  are  the  great  mystical  move- 
ment which  runs  through  all  ages  of  the  Church;  the  Puritan 
movement  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries  ;  and  more  lately  and  to  a  less  extent  the  Anglican 
revival  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  characteristic  mark  of 
the  works  which  have  emanated  from  the  mystical  writers  is  a  cer- 
tain aloofness  combined  with  a  clear  and  piercing  note  of  adora- 
tion. The  Puritan  literature  ia  marked  by  intense  devotion  to 
duty  and  strong  insistence  on  personal  holiness.  Its  message  is 
apt  to  be  couched  in  a  somewhat  unadorned  literary  style.  But 
when  the  graces  of  style  happen  to  be  added  to  its  clear  good  sense 
and  profound  piety,  nothing  could  be  more  charming.  I  can  never 
forget  my  "discovery"  of  John  Arrowsmith,  for  example,  when, 
reading  a  mass  of  Puritan  hterature  for  another  purpose,  I  sud- 
denly passed  from  the  plain  goodness  of  Anthony  Burgess  to  his  de- 
lightful pages.  The  evangehcal  fervor  of  the  writers  of  the  great 
awakening,  and  the  churchly  flavor  of  the  Anglican  writers  are 
naturally  then-  most  marked  characteristics.  Our  task  is  to  select 
from  this  varied  hteratm-e  just  the  books  which  will  most  feed  our 
souls** 

*  We  have  no  good  history  of  edifying  literature  in  English.  The  amazing  dili- 
gence of  Hermann  Becli  has  given  the  Germans  two  admirable  books  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge:  Die  ErbauungsfUeratur  d«f  evartg,  Kirchc  Deul^chhinds 
(Erlsngen:  Derchert,  18S3,  Part  1)  and  LHe  relig.  Vdkslitemtur  d.  ev.  Kirche 
DetUsdUands  in  eine  Abri^s  ihra-  GeschicfUe  (Gotha:  Perthes,  1 892V  A  volume  on 
BoqHb  of  Det'oiicn,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Bodington,  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
series  of  practical  treatises  caUed  The  Oxford  Library  of  Fradical  Theology^  edited 
by  the  Rev.  W,  C.  E.  Newbold,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  DarweU  Stone,  M.A,  (Lon- 
don and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  <fe  Co.,  1903).  It  ia  written  from  an 
extreme  Anglican  point  of  view-  and  I  am  nfraid  I  shall  have  to  add  that  it  ia 
high  and  dry  to  a  degree  and,  beyond  giving  some  account  of  the  contents  of 
a  number  of  books  of  devotiomJ  tenor  in  English,  largely  of  Romish  origin,  la 
of  little  value, 
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Thinking  that  in  the  multitiide  of  counselors  there  was  likely  to 
be  strength,  I  made  bold  a  few  years  ago  to  write  to  a  number  of 
religiom  teachers,  each  of  them  justly  famous  as  a  writer  of  books 
of  devotional  character,  and  asked  their  aid  in  nmking  out  a  short 
list  of  ''  the  best  practical  writers  on  the  subject  of  religion*'  for  the 
use  of  the  students  of  the  Seminary.  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  of  the 
answers  I  received,  and  these  may  ser\^e  as  preliminary  guides  to 
your  practical  reading,  Dr.  James  Stalker,  now  a  Professor  in  the 
United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  thought  the  following,  on 
the  whole,  the  five  most  helpful  books  of  practical  religion:  Thomas 
k  Kempis'  Imitaiian  of  Christ,  Richard  Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor^ 
Jeremy  Taylor's  Life  of  Christ,  John  Owen's  Holy  Spirilj  Adolph 
Monod's  Saint  Paul  The  late  Rev,  Dr.  William  M,  Taylor,  of 
New  York,  gave  the  preference  to  the  following  five;  Dean  Goal- 
bum's  ThougMs  on  Personal  Religion^  Phelps'  Still  Houtf  Tholuck's 
Hours  of  Chrislian  Devotion,  Alexander's  Thoughts  on  Religious 
Experience^  Faber's  Hyrnns,  Our  own  Dr.  William  M,  Faxton 
recommends  especially:  Hodge's  Way  of  Life,  Bishop  Ryle's  Holi- 
ness, Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  Owen's 
Spiritual  Mindedness,  and  Faber*s  Thoughts  an  Great  Mysteries. 
The^  are  all  good  books  and  would  richly  repay  your  lo\ing  study. 
A  hundred  others  could  be  added  just  as  good. 

It  would  be  useless,  however,  to  draw  out  a  long  list  of  books  to  be 
especially  recommended.  I  shall  venture  to  set  down  the  titles  of  just 
a  round  dozen,  which  I  look  upon  as  ^dispensable.  Each  must  be 
read  for  what  it  can  give  us:  and  in  none  of  them  shall  we  seek 
inspiration  and  instruction  in  vain.  They  come  from  every  part  ot 
the  Church  and  from  every  age,  and  they  include  representatives  of 
every  type  of  Christian  thought,  from  the  Mariolatrous  Romanism 
of  Thomas  k  Kempis  or  the  bald  Pelagianism  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
to  the  penetrating  mysticism  of  the  Theologia  Germanica  and  the 
plain  evang^hcalism  of  John  Newton.  But  they  all  are  veritable 
devotional  classics,  and  each  of  them  has  power  'm  it  to  move 
and  mstruct  the  heart  of  whoever  would  live  in  the  Spirit.  Get 
at  least  these  dozen  booklets,  keep  them  at  your  elbow,  and 
aink  yourselves  in  them  with  constant  assiduity.  They  are: — 
Augustine's  Confessions;'^  Tfie  Imilution  of  Christ;^  the  Theologia 

*  The  editions  are  nmneroug.  The  best  Latin  text  is  that  of  Pius  KnaU,  which 
ii  Aeccaaible  m  the  Teubner  series  of  Latin  texts  (Leipetg.  1893).  Of  the  Eng- 
Bah  tr^nahition^  of  the  whole  work,  Dr.  Fuaey'd  is  best  both  for  the  translatloD 
and  itfl  admirable  notes.  Dr.  Shedd's  edition  of  Watt's  version  eontaiEis  an 
interestmg  Introduction.  An  excellent  oew  tranglafcion  of  the  first  nine  books, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Dr.  C.  Bigg,  waa  published  by  Methuen  in  IS9B, 

t  Hie  editions  are  numerous  and  easily  accessible  in  both  Latin  and  English. 
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Germanica;^  Bishop  Andrewes*  Private  Devotions;  If  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Life  of  Christ  ;X  Riclmrd  Baxter's  The  Saints*  Ever- 
lasting Rest;!:  Samuel  Rutherford's  Letters; \\  John  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress; %  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici;** 
William  Law's  Servms  Cai/; ft  John  Newton's  Cardiph&nin;XX 
Bishop  Thomas  Wilson's  Sacra  Praaia.  §§  To  these  twelve  I 
should  add  two  or  three  otliers  which  have  peculiar  interest  to 
us  as  Princetojiians,  and  wiiich  I  am  sure  are  worthy  of  associa- 
tion with  them — Jonathan  Edwards*  Treatise  Concerning  Religious 
AffeetimiSj  Archibald  Alexander's  Thoughts  on  Religioits  Expe- 
Tienc€j  and  Charles  Hodge's  Way  of  Life. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  from  this  list  collections  of  hymns 
and  (in  general)  of  prayers,  in  order  that  I  might  recommend 
the  use  of  both  to  you  In  a  separate  category.  I  strongly  axlvise 
you  to  make  yourselves  familiar  with  the  best  religious  verse, 
and  occasionally  to  support  your  devotions  with  the  best  prayers 
to  which  saintly  men  have  given  permanent  form.  Faber's  Hymn^ 
have  a  tiuality  of  intense  adoration  in  them  which  recommends 
them  to  many  as  the  best  for  such  a  purpose;  Miss  Rosetti's  devo- 
tional poems  ETB  unsurpassed  for  elevation  of  feeling:  many 
prefer  the  quieter  note  of  Kebte's  Christian  Year:  others  still  love 

Much  the  best  English  translation  is  that  by  Dr;  Charles  B\ggt  puhlbhed  in 
Methuen's  series  of  Devotional  Books.  A  new  departurf?  was  made  by  the  pub- 
lication at'  Berlin  In  1874,  by  Dr.  C.  Hirache,  of  an  edition  the  text  of  which  is 
presented  "me trice,"  Tlie  Elnglish  version  of  this  metrically  arrangied  text, 
published  by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  New  York,  1889»  ia  somewhat  diflfuse  but  inter- 
eating. 

♦  Get  the  edition  in  Macmillan's  Gt>lden  Trmsury  Series,  edited  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer, 
and  translated  by  Susanna  Winkworth. 

t  There  are  many  editions »  The  beat  is  Tfi^  Prices  PHvalm  of  Bishop  4ndretoes, 
edited  by  F.  E.  Brightman,  M.A.  (London:  Methuea,  1903).  1  recommend  for 
the  English  reader  alao  Dr.  Alexander  WhyLe's  edition  (Edinburgh :  OMphant^ 
Anderson  &  Ferrier,  1896),  to  which  is  prefixed  an  admirable  '*  Biography"  and 
still  more  admirable  "Interpretation.** 

J  Printed  in  Vol.  2  of  Heber's  edition  of  hiB  Works. 

{  An  edition  is  'published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  and 
another  in  Mcthuen's  eeriea  of  Devotional  Books. 

II  Dr.  Bonar*s  edition  ia  the  best  (New  York :  Carter) :  cf.  Dr.  A.  Wliyte^s 
Sumud  Rutherford  and  Some  of  His  CoTrespondents.  The  Messrs.  Longmans 
publish  an  excellent  selection  from  the  lettars,  edited  by  Mian  Lucy  M*  8oulsb3\ 
under  the  title  of  Christ  and  Hi»  Cross. 

T[  A  good  edition  is  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

**  The.  Golden.  Treasury  edition  (MacmiUan)  is  particularly  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

ft  Get  the  edition  in  Dent's  TempU  Classics, 

XX  An  edition  is  printed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

If  Keble'a  edition  (Oxford,  1860)  is  the  stjtndard,  A  good  edition  is  Bishop 
Wilson's  Sacra  Prit^uia,  edited  by  A,  E.  Bum,  B.B.  (London:  Methuen,  1903). 
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best  the  evangelical  sobrirty  of  Ths  Olneif  Hpnm,  or  the  exotic 
flavor  of  Mias  Winkworth's  Lyra  Sacra  Gerrnaruca:  others  find 
more  attractive  the  variety  affordetl  by  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Schaff's 
Christ  in  Srmg.  On  the  whole,  I  fancy  most  of  you  will  find  that 
Palgrave*s  Treasury  of  Smred  Song  will  meet  your  needs  as  well  as 
any  other  single  volume:  it  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  the  best 
of  Enghsh  religious  poetry.  As  to  collections  of  prayers,  nothing 
is  more  inspiring  than  Lancelot  Andre  wes'  Private  Devotions,  which 
I  have  already  named  in  the  general  list  of  recommended  devotional 
books,  unless  it  be  Anselm's  Medibdions  and  Prayers  *^  which,  de- 
spite the  deforming  hagiolatry  which  sometimes  invades  them, 
remain  an  example  for  all  ages  of  how  a  great  heart  lifts  itvself 'up 
greatly  to  God, 

There  is  yet  another  branch  of  religious  reading  which  I  think  you 
will  ^arcely  be  able  to  neglect,  if  you  w^ould  build  yourself  up  into 
the  full  stature  of  manhood  in  Christ  by  the  example  of  His  saints. 
I  refer  to  religioujs  biography*  Only  let  us  remember  that  in  select- 
ing religious  biographies  to  read  with  a  view  to  our  spiritual 
improvement,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  adjective  must  be 
understood  as  qualifying  the  Life  as  well  as  the  life:  it  must  be  the 
biographies  themselvef^  that  are  religious.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
many  of  the  greatest  saints  have  been  unfortunate  in  their  biogra- 
phers. Not  only  are  their  lives  often  written  without  a  particle  of 
literary  skillj  but  equally  oft^n  much  of  the  religious  impression  of 
their  holy  walk  has  evaporated  in  the  telling.  Nevertheless  from 
at  least  the  time  when  the  great  Athanasius  himself  edified  the 
Church  with  a  life  of  .4nthony— written^  we  fear,  not  without  some 
imitation  in  form  and  content  alike  of  the  popular  romances  of 
the  timet— the  Church  ha^  never  lacked  a  series  of  religious  biog- 
raphies which  have  in  them  the  promise  and  potency  of  religious  life 
for  their  readers,  Dr,  Htalker  thinks  the  best  of  these  for  your  use 
are  Augustine's?  Confessiom^  Baxter's  ReliqueSj  Hanna's  Life  of 
Chalmers,  Blaikie*s  Life  of  Livingstmie,  Witte's  Life  of  Tholuck,  and 
Brown's  Life  of  Rabbi  Duncan,  The  late  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor 
recommended  Bonar^s  Memoirs  of  McCIwyne,  Hanna's  Life  of 
Chalmers^  Amot's  Memoir  of  James  Bamilion,  Guthrie's  Memoirs, 

•  Ad  EngLah  translatioa,  with  prefatory  matter  by  Dr.  Pusey.  was  published 
at  0%f©rd  in  1856.  A  good  edition  is  that  of  London,  1S72,  The  latest  edition, 
ThePmsoii^na  of  Si  Anselm,  edited  by  C.  C.  J,  Webb,  M.A.  (London:  Methuen, 
1003)^  cootaiiifl  only  (along  with  the  Prostogion  and  aorne  letters)  four  each  of 
the  M^Uidions  and  Pray^s, 

fSee  a  very  in  teres  ting  essay  on  "Greek  and  Early  Christian  Novell/*  pp. 
357  $qq.  of  Mr.  T.  R.  (Ilnvep's  Life  and  Leit^Jt  in  the  Fourth  Century  (Cambridge, 
1901) 
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BlaUde's  Life  of  Lit-ingsione^  J*  G,  Paton's  Aulobwgraphy,  and  Dr. 
Prentiss'  Life  aiid  Letters  of  Mrs,  Prentiss,  You  will  not  fail  to 
observe  how  Scotch  Dr.  Taylor's  list  is.  Tastes  will  differ:  the 
late  Dean  Goulburn  wrote  me  simply  that  tliere  were  no  religious 
biographies  equal  to  Isaac  Walton's.  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
add  a  list  of  my  own,  which  doubtless  would  have  its  peculiarities 
also,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  bare  hint  that  you  must  not 
miss  reading  the  great  books.  Such,  for  example,  is  Bunyan's 
Grace  Abounding — the  seventeenth  century  replica  of  Augustine's 
Confessions,  Such  also  is  John  Newton's  Atitheniic  Narrative, 
Such  also  is  Boston's  Memmrs  which  can  now  be  had  in  a  worthy 
form,*  Such,  also,  is  probably  Doddridge's  account  of  James  Gar- 
diner's remarkable  life.  And  such  certainly  is  Edwartls'  Life  of 
David  Braifierd,  And  if  I  am  to  judge  by  my  own  experience  of 
its  religious  impression,  such  also  is  the  Life  of  Adolph  Monad  by 
one  of  his  daughters. 

Along  with  religious  biography  may  I  venture  to  mention  also 
religious  fiction — the  portrayal  of  the  religious  life  under  the  cover 
of  imagined  actors?  Take  the  Chronicles  of  the  Schoenberg-CoUa 
Family,  Take  the  Heir  of  Reddiffe,  Who  in  the  face  of  the  experi- 
ence of  a  generation  can  doubt  the  quickening  influence  of  such 
books?  A  l>ook  that  has  played  a  part  such  as  that  played  by  the 
Heir  of  Reddiffe  hi  the  lives  of  men  hke  Dr.  A.  Kuyper  and  Mr. 
William  Morris  is  surely  worthy  of  our  serious  attention  as  a  religious 
force  hi  the  world.  And  speaking  of  these  books  brings  to  my  lips 
the  exclamation,  What  women  the  Church  of  Victorian  England 
gave  the  world!  Ehzabeth  Rundell  Charles,  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge, 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  Dora  GreeDwell,  Dora  Pattison — the 
Lives  of  all  of  these  are  accessible  to  you  as  well  as  their  writings — 
though  some  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  rather  dully  written. 
Put  them  by  the  side  of  the  Life  of  Mrs,  Prentiss  recommended  to 
us  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  learn  from  them  what  women  Christianity  is 
still  making  all  around  us. 

Of  Sermtms  I  shall  say  nothing:  they  form  a  department  of  reli- 
gious Uterature  by  themselves.  But  I  have  reserved  for  the  last 
mention  a  class  of  religious  literature  which,  for  my  own  part,  I 
esteem  the  very  highest  of  all  for  spiritual  unpression.  I  refer  to 
the  great  Creeds  of  the  Church.  He  who  wishes  to  grow  strong  in 
his  religious  life,  let  him,  I  say,  next  to  the  Bible,  feed  hiraseK  on 
the  great  Creeds  of  the  Church.   There  is  a  force  of  religious  mspi- 

*  Edited  by  Eev,  G.  H.  Morrisoa  (Ediaburgh:  Ollphant,  Anderson  A  Fenier, 
1899). 
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ration  in  them  which  you  will  seek  in  vain  elsewhere.  And  this 
for  good  reasons.  First,  because  it  is  ever  true  that  it  is  by 
the  truth  that  sanctification  is  wrought.  And  next,  because  the 
truth  is  set  forth  in  these  Creeds  with  a  clearness  and  rich- 
ness with  which  it  is  set  forth  nowhere  else.  For  these  Creeds 
are  not  the  products  of  metaphysical  speculation,  as  many  who 
know  infinitesimally  little  about  them  are  prone  to  assert,  but 
are  the  compressed  and  weighted  utterances  of  the  Christian  heart. 
I  am  not  alone,  of  coiu^se,  in  so  esteeming  them.  You  will  remem- 
ber with  what  insistence  Cardinal  Newman  warns  us  against  "  an 
untheological  devotion,"  and  with  what  force  he  expounds  in  his 
Grammar  of  Assent  the  spiritual  import  of  the  Creeds  and  Cate- 
chisms of  the  Church.  For  himself,  he  tells  us,  the  Athanasian 
Creed  has  always  seemed  the  most  devotional  formulary  that  Chris- 
tianity has  ever  given  birth  to:  and  certainly  readers  of  Dr.  Grore's 
beautiful  exposition  of  it  as  "  the  Battle-hymn  of  Christians"  will 
not  be  slow  to  feel  the  truth  of  Dr.  Newman's  estimate.  Dr. 
Alexander  Whyte,  in  commenting  on  Andrewes'  Private  Devotions^ 
takes  up  the  theme  afresh  and  remarks  on  the  exemplification  it 
receives  in  Andrewes'  treatment  of  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds. 
"When  Andrewes  takes  up  any  of  these  things,"  he  observes, 
"  into  his  intellect,  imagination  and  heart,  he  has  already  pro- 
vided himself  and  his  readers  with  another  great  prayer  and 
another  great  psalm.  So  true  is  it  that  all  true  theology  is  directly 
and  richly  and  evangelically  devotional." 

I  do  not  think  I  go  astray,  therefore,  when  I  say  to  you  in 
all  seriousness  that  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Dr.  Schaff  s 
Creeds  of  Christendom  have  in  them  more  food  for  your  spiritual  life 
— are  "more  directly,  richly  and  evangelically  devotional" — than 
any  other  book,  apart  from  the  Bible,  in  existence.  Nor  can  I  think 
myself  wrong  in  directing  you  specifically  to  the  Reformed  Creeds 
as,  above  all  others,  charged  with  blessing  to  those  who  will  read 
and  meditate  on  their  rich  deposit  of  religious  truth.  Our  Scotch 
forefathers  turned  for  spiritual  nourishment  especially  to  "  the  Sum 
of  Saving  Knowledge  and  the  Practical  Use  Thereof,"  which  had 
come  to  be  a  stated  portion  of  the  current  editions  of  the  Confes- 
fflon  of  Faith,  just  because  that  volimie  circulated  at  first  chiefly  as 
a  devotional  book  and  a  directory  for  practical  religion.  This  trea- 
tise has  never  been  a  part  of  our  "Church  book."  But  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  we  have  something  even  better.  Read 
what  Dr.  Thomwell  tells  us  of  what  the  study  of  the  Confession 
did  for  his  soul,*  and  then  ask  yourselves  whether  it  may  not  do 

♦  See  Palmer's  Life  of  Thomwell,  pp.  1C2,  165. 
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the  same  for  you  too.  By  the  side  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
put  the  Heidelberg  Catechism:  where  will  you  tiiid  more  faithful, 
more  probing  Cliristian  teaching  than  this?  I  beg  you,  brethren, 
feed  your  souls  on  the  Christian  truth  set  forth  with  so  much 
combined  clearness  of  apprehension  and  depth  of  feeling  in  these 
great  formularies. 

^\nd  so  we  come  around  at  the  end  to  the  point  from  which  we 
took  om-  start.  Religious  knowledge  and  religious  living  go  hand 
in  hand.  **It  might  be  instructive  to  inquire,"  writes  good  Dr- 
Andrew  A.  Bonar*  '*why  it  is  that  whenever  godliness  is  healthy 
and  progressive  we  almost  invariably  find  learning  in  the  Chui'ch 
attendant  on  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ilHterate  state  is 
attended  sooner  or  later  by  decay  of  vital  godliness/*  We  deceive 
ourselves  if  we  think  we  can  give  a  portion  of  our  being  only  to 
God.  If  we  withhold  tiie  effort  requisite  to  learn  to  know  the 
truth,  we  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  any  effort  to  do  His  will. 
Unknown  truth  cannot  sanctify  the  soul;  and  it  is  by  the  truth 
that  we  are  to  he  sanctified.  Mind,  heart  and  hand— true  relig- 
ious cultivation  must  embrace  them  all  and  carry  on  their  training 
all  together.  We  must  indeed  rebuke  the  lordly  understanding  if 
it  essays  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  holy  living.  Our  heart  thrills 
responsively  w^hen  the  monk  of  Deventer,  at  the  opening  of  his 
pungent  book,  asks  us  pointedly,  How  will  it  advantage  you  to 
know^  all  things  if  you  have  no  love? 

''What  b  the  profit,"  he  demantte,  ''of  high  argument  on  the  Trinity  if  you  lack 
humihty  and  are  offensive  to  the  Trinity?  Gnxat  words  aaauredly  malce  no  man 
holy  and  righteous ;  but  iiy  virtuous  living  he  becomes  dear  to  God.  Far  better 
(Gel  compunction  than  have  skill  in  defining  it.  Though  you  know  the  whole 
Bihle  and  all  the  sayings  of  the  philosophers,  what  would  it  all  advantage  you 
without  God*s  love  and  grace?  ...  *  It  is  natural  to  man  to  desire  knowledge ; 
but  knowledge  without  the  fear  of  God^f  what  avail  is  it?" 

Yes,  yes,  our  hearts  reply:  it  is  all  true,  greatly  true!  But  be- 
neath our  assent  does  there  not  lurk  an  underlying  sense,  as  we  read 
on  deeper  into  the  exhortation,  that  there  is  something  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  mysticism  in  the  sharp  '* either — or"  that  is  thrust  upon 
us?  If  we  must  choose  between  knowleilge  and  life,  why  of  course 
give  us  life  I  But  why  put  the  alternative  so  sharply?  Must  it  be 
knowledge  or  life?  Must  it  not  rather  be  knowledge  and  life?  Non 
comprcltendihiT  Dm^  per  iiivesiigationmi  serf  per  tmiiationem^  says 
Hugh  of  St.  Cher,  Ah,  but  "  investigation ' '  is  the  first  step  in 
** imitation  '';  for  how  shall  I  strive  to  be  like  God,  except  by  first 
discovering  what  God   is  like?    And   *^  imitation ''  itself — is  it 

♦Introduction  to  his  ed.  of  Ruiherjord's  LeMern,  N.  Y*,  1851 »  p.  xvi. 
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after  all  the  key-word  of  Christianity?  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
word.  But  it  is  not  the  greatest*  *' Trust  "  is  greater.  And  by 
the  side  of  '*  trust ' '  there  stand  but  two  others.  '*  But  now 
abideth/*  says  Paul,  "faith,  hope,  love,  these  three;  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love.*' 

Happily  we  have  not  been  left  to  ourselves  to  make  the  correc- 
tion. The  Church  has  had  greater  teachers  than  even  Thomas  k 
Kempis.  .\nd  a  greater  than  he  begins  a  greater  book  than  his 
with  greater  words  than  he  could  give  us: 

"C^ieat  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  and  highly  to  be  praised;  great  is  Thy  pow^r  and 
Illy  undemta&ding  w  mfinite.  Yet  Tliee  would  man  pmiae — though  but  a  little 
particle  of  Thy  creaUoa:  even  man,  who  bears  about  with  him  hia  mortality, 
beans  about  witli  hini  the  proof  of  his  sin,  even  the  proof  that  Thou  r^istest 
Ihs  proud:  yea.  Thee  still  would  man  praise,  this  little  particle  of  Thy  ereation. 
*T\b  Thou  that  dost  excite  us  to  delight  in  Thy  praise;  for  Thou  didst  make  us 
for  Thyself  and  our  heart  is  restless  till  it  find  its  rest  in  Thee.  Grant  me,  Lord, 
to  know  whether  I  should  first  call  upon  Thee  or  praise  Thoe;  whether  I  should 

firwt  know  Thee  or  call  upon  Thee Alas!     Alas!  tell  me  for  Thy  mercies' 

mke,  O  Lord,  my  God,  what  Thou  art  unto  me*  Say  unto  my  soul,  *  I  am  thy 
•alvalion,'  So  speak  that  I  may  hear.  Behold*  the  ears  of  my  heart  are  before 
Tbec,  O  Lord:  open  Thou  them  and  say  to  my  soul,  '  I  am  thy  salvation.'  M&ke 
me  to  run  after  Thy  voice  and  lay  hold  on  Thee.  Hide  not  Thy  face  from  me. 
I«t  me  die  that  I  die  not:  only  let  me  see  Thy  face*  Narrow  is  my  soul's  house ; 
enlarge  Thou  it,  that  Thou  mayest  enter  in.  It  is  fallen  into  ruins:  repair  Thou 
it*  There  is  that  within  it  which  must  offend  Thine  ey(^s:  I  confee^s,  I  know  it. 
But  who  shall  cleanse  it?     Or  to  whom  but  to  Thee  aliaii  I  cry?'* 

Here,  I  venture  to  say,  is  the  essenee  of  all  true  religion.  Humil- 
ity of  spirit  is  here  rather  than  depreciation  of  intellect:  trust  in 
the  mercy  of  God  to  sinners  rather  than  dependence  on  deeds  of 
man*  There  is  no  such  note  struck  here  as  this:  "Even  though  I 
knew  everything  in  all  the  world  and  were  not  in  charity,  what 
would  it  advantage  me  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  will  judge  me  ex 
facto  J'  Ex  fado  indeed!  Who  that  is  judged  by  his  works  shall 
stand?  It  is  not  an  antithesis  of  knowledge  and  works  that  Augus- 
tine draws.  It  is  an  antithesis  of  man  and  God:  and  its  note  is, 
"  In  Thee  only  do  I  put  my  trust,  O  Lord,  for  in  Thee  only  is  there 
salvation/'  Di€  '  Habeo/  says  he  tersely,  serf,  *Ab  Eo/  It  is  an 
execrable  word-play,  but  excellent  theology,  and  the  very  quint- 
esetice  of  religion.  And  when  we  have  learned  this  well, — learned 
it  so  that  it  sounds  in  all  the  chambers  of  our  hearts  and  echoes 
down  through  all  the  aisles  of  oiu-  lives,— we  shall  have  learned  the 
great  lesson  of  practical  religion, 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B,  Warfield. 
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I  AM  deeply  indebted  to  your  Committee  for  the  honor  they 
have  done  me  in  in\iting  me  to  take  part  in  this  celebration. 
My  heflitation  in  accepting  their  invitation  was  due  solely  to  the 
feeling  I  had  that  a  son  of  New  England  could  more  appropriately 
than  a  stranger  ask  your  attention  to  an  appreciation  of  this  great 
New  Englander,  This  hesitation  was  overcome,  partly  by  the  cor- 
diality with  which  the  inyitation  was  extended,  and  partly  by  the 
consideration  that  Princeton,  where  Edwards  did  his  last  work 
and  where  his  body  lies  to-day,  might  well  be  represented  on  the 
occasion  by  which  we  have  been  assembled.  Moreover,  Princeton 
College,  when  Edwards  was  called  to  its  presidency,  was  largely  a 
New  England  institution  of  learning.  Both  of  his  predecessors  in 
that  office,  Jonathan  Dickinson  and  Aaron  Burr,  were  natives  of 
New  England,  graduates  of  the  College  at  New  Haven  and  Congrega- 
tional ministers.  Associated  with  Dickinson  and  Burr  in  the  plant- 
ing of  the  College  were  not  only  other  Yale  men,  but  Harvard  men 
also:  Ebenezer  Pemberton  and  David  Cowell  and  Jacob  Green 
and,  above  all,  Jonathan  Belcher,  sometime  Royal  Governor  of  the 
Colony  of  Masaaehugetts  and  ex-offido  Overseer  of  Harvard,  his 
cdma  maier;  who,  when  afterward  he  was  commissioned  Royal 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey^  to  repeat  his  own  words, 
"adopted  as  his  own  this  infant  College,''  gave  to  it  a  new  and 
more  hberal  charter,  and  so  largely  aided  it  by  private  gifts  and 
official  influence  that  its  Trustees  called  him  its  '*  founder,  patron 
and  benefactor."  I  am  glad  as  a  Princeton  man  to  find  in  the  anni* 
versary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  its  Presidents  wq  opporttmity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  University's  great  debt  to  New  England.  And,  if 
you  will  permit  a  personal  remark,  I  cannot  forget  that  in  coming 
to  these  services  I  am  returning  to  the  Commonwealth  of  which  I 

*  Addraes  delivered  in  th^  Meeting  House  of  the  P&rish  Chureh  of  Stockbiidg)e, 
Maas.,  October  5, 1903,  at  the  celebration,  by  the  Berkshire  Conferencea  of  Coa- 
gregaiional  Churches,  of  the  two  hundredth  aimi versary  of  the  birth  of  Jonathan 
Edwarda;  and  repeated  in  Miller  Chapel  ^  Prinoeton  Theological  Seminaiyj 
October  16,  1903, 
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am  proud  to  have  been  a  citizen,  and  to  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation of  Congregational  Ministers  whose  list  of  pastors  for  six 
successive  years  contained  my  name*  I  should  have  to  efface  the 
memory  of  a  pastorate  exceptionally  happy,  and  of  unnumbered 
acts  of  kindness  from  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  order  not  to 
feel  grateful  and  at  home  to-day. 

But,  after  all,  the  highest  justification  of  this  commemoration  of 
a  man  bom  two  centuries  ago  is  not  that  his  genius  and  character 
and  career  reflect  glory  on  the  people  and  the  cla^  from  whom  he 
sprang,  but  that  they  contain  notable  elements  of  universal  interest 
and  value.  The  great  man  is  great  because  in  some  great  way  be 
adequately  addresses,  not  what  is  exceptional,  not  what  is  distinc- 
tive of  any  class  or  people,  but  what  is  human  and  common  to  the 
race;  to  whose  message,  therefore^  men  respond  as  men;  whose 
eulogists  and  interpreters  arc  not  necessarily  dwellers  in  his  district 
or  people  of  his  blood;  who  is  the  common  property  of  all  to  study,  to 
enjoy,  to  revere  and  to  celebrate.  It  is,  above  all,  because  Jonathan 
Edwards  belongs  to  this  small  and  elect  class  that  we  are  gathered 
to  honor  his  memory  by  recalling  his  story  and  reflecting  on  the 
elements  of  his  greatness* 

It  would  be  inappropriatej  certainly  in  this  place  and  before  this 
audience,  for  a  stranger  to  repeat  the  well-known  story  of  his  life. 
I  shall  better  meet  your  expectations  if  I  shall  reproduce  the  im- 
{H^essiDns  of  the  man  made  on  rae  by  a  renewed  study  of  his  collected 
writings  and  his  life. 

We  shall  agree  that  the  inward  career  of  Edwards  was  singularly 
self-consistent;  that  from  its  beginning  to  its  close  it  is  exception- 
ally free  from  incongruities  and  contradictions;  that  in  him  Words- 
worth s  line,  "The  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  finds  a  signal  illus- 
tration. When  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  life  so  unified, 
whose  development  along  its  own  lines  has  not  been  hindered  or 
distorted  by  external  disturbances  as  violent  even  as  that  suffered 
by  Edwards  at  Northampton,  we  naturally  look  for  its  principle  of 
unity,  the  dominating  quality  which  subordinated  to  itself  all  the 
others,  or,  if  you  like,  which  so  interpenetrated  all  his  other  traits 
as  to  become  his  distinctive  note.  We  are  confident  that  such  a 
quality  there  must  have  been,  and  that  if  we  are  happy  enough  at 
once  to  find  it,  we  shall  have  in  our  possession  the  master  key  which, 
so  far  as  maybe  to  human  view,  will  open  to  us  the  departments  of 
his  thought  and  feeling  and  activity. 

A  century  later  than  Edwards  there  was  bom  another  great  New 

•Piiic^  of  the  Central  Churcb,  Boston. 
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Englander — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson — between  whom  antl  Edwards 
there  is  a  strong  likeness  as  well  as  a  sharp  contrast.  Because 
this  is  his  centennial  year,  Emerson  like  Edwards  is  just  now  es- 
pecially present  to  our  minds,  and  one  is  tempted  to  compare  and 
contrast  the  two.  To  this  temptation  I  shall  not  yield.  But  in 
order  that  we  may  properly  approach  and  seize  for  ourselves  a 
fine  fonnula  of  Edwards'  dominant  quality,  i>ermit  me  to  recall  to 
you  a  study  of  Emerson  by  a  liUeraleur  of  great  charm  and  wide 
acceptance.  Mr,  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  well-known  lecture,  says 
that  Emerson  is  *'not  a  great  poet/'  he  'Ms  not  a  great  man  of 
letters/'  he  '*is  not  a  great  philosopher/'  Mr,  Arnold,  I  think, 
does  great  injustice  to  Emerson  in  two  of  these  negations.  If  I 
did  not  think  so  I  should  not  associate  him  with  so  great  a  man 
as  Edwards*  I  am  not,  indeed,  concerned  to  defend  the  claims 
of  Emerson  to  **a  place  among  the  great  philosophers,'*  His 
treatment  of  particular  subjects  was  marked  by  discontinuity; 
and  his  tendency  to  gnomic,  sententious  forms  of  speech  betrayed 
him  not  seldom  into  overstatement  or  exaggeration.  Now,  than 
discontinuity  and  overstatement  there  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
more  deadly  foes  to  system-building,  to  the  construction  of  a 
world-theory;  and  the  construction  of  a  world-theory  is  the  end 
of  all  philosophizing.  It  may  be  questioned  wliether  Emerson 
ever  permitted  himself  to  rest  in  any  fixed  theory  of  tlie  universe. 
I  have  the  impression  that  for  a  fixed  view  of  the  universe  he 
never  felt  the  need,  and  that  from  all  actual  views  of  the  universe 
which  have  been  fixed  in  formulas  he  revolted-  And,  therefore^ 
when  Mr.  Arnold  says,  '*  Emerson  cannot  be  called  with  justice  a 
great  philosophical  writer — he  cannot  build,  he  does  not  construct 
a  philosophy/'  I  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  we  can  dissent 
from  his  statement. 

But  when  he  goes  further  and,  with  the  same  positiveness,  says, 
"We  have  not  in  Emerson  a  great  wTiter  or  a  great  poet/'  Mr, 
Arnold  passes  from  the  region  of  opinion  based  on  considerations 
whose  force  all  estimate  alike,  into  the  region  of  opinion  which  has 
its  source  and  ground  in  mere  individual  temperament  and  taste. 
Moreover,  greatness  is  a  word  so  vague  a^  scarcely  to  raise  a  definite 
issue;  and  this  fact  might  well  have  prevented  so  careful  and 
acute  a  critic  from  employing  it  to  deny  to  Emerson  a  quality 
which  Mr,  Arnold  would  have  found  difficult  to  define.  Certainly 
this  much  can  be  said.  If  Emerson  is  not  **  a  great  writer,  a  great 
man  of  letters,"  yet,  in  his  unfolding  of  ideas  and  in  his  portrayal 
and  criticism  of  nature  and  of  life,  he  has  nobly  fulfilled  and  is  still 
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fulfillLfig  the  function  of  a  great  man  of  letters  to  thouj^aiuls  of 
disciplined  minds;  interpreting  for  them  and  teaching  them  to 
interpret  nEture  and  man,  educating  their  judgments,  cultivating 
their  taste,  introducing  them  to  "  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  written/'  and  stimulating  and  ennobUng  their  whole  intellectual 
life.  And  if  he  is  not,  m  Mr,  Arnold  says  he  is  not,  **  sensuous 
and  impassioned''  in  his  poetry,  we  must  not  forget  that  reflective 
poetry  is  Emerson's  best  and  most  characteristic  poetic  achieve- 
ment; that  reflect ive  ix>etry  cannot  possibly  be  **  sensuous  and 
impaasloned^';  and  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  prejudiced  against  all  reflec- 
tive poetry,  and,  indeed,  does  not  think  it  poetry,  whether  it  be 
Emerson's  or  Wordsworth's, 

But  though  Mr.  Arnold  does  Emerson  injustice  in  these  two 
n^ative  propositions;  I  think  that,  in  his  positive  statement,  he 
has  firmly  seized  and  happily  formulated  Emerson's  dominating 
qnahty.  He  has  given  us  the  real  clue  to  the  significance  of  Emer- 
son's literary  product,  regarded  as  a  whole,  when  he  says  of  him: 
**  Emerson  is  the  friend  and  aider  of  thc^e  who  would  live  in  the 
spirit/'  The  friendship  of  Emerson  for  "  those  who  would  live  in 
the  spirit"  is,  indeed,  his  characteristic  trait.  He  is  also  their 
**  aider,"  as  Mr,  Arnold  says.  But  the  aid  he  offers  them  is  con- 
ditioned precisely  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  letters  and  a  poetic 
interpreter  of  nature  and  of  life,  and  that  he  does  not  bring  to  them 
a  philosophy.  I  say,  the  aid  he  ofl*ers  is  conditioned  by  tliis  lack 
of  a  philosophy;  and  by  conditioned  I  mean  limited*  For  because 
of  it  the  realm  of  nature  and  spirit,  as  he  presents  it,  is  vast  indeed, 
but  vague  and  undefined  and,  so  far  forth,  unrevealed.  Ajid  there- 
fore, as  Mr.  Aniold  himself  points  out,  his  aid  is  confined  to  the 
sphere  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  action.  Mr.  Arnold  does,  in* 
deed,  express  the  opinion  that  **  as  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  the 
most  important  work  done  in  verse  in  our  language  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  so  Emerson's  essays  are  the  most  important  work 
done  in  prose."  But  this  is  the  language  of  purely  personal 
judgment.  Far  more  important  for  us  in  estimating  Emerson, 
with  Mr.  Arnold's  help,  as  '*an  aider  of  those  who  would  live 
m  the  spirit/'  is  the  sentence  in  which  he  formulates  the  pre- 
cise content  of  the  aitl  which  Emerson  extends.  And  this  is  the 
sentence :  **  Happiness  in  labor,  righteousness  and  veracity ;  in  all 
the  life  of  the  spirit;  happiness  and  eternal  hope— that  was  Emer- 
son's gospel,"  A  fair  and  felicitous  description  it  is.  And  how 
clearly  it  reveals  the  limit  of  the  aid  which  Emerson's  gospel  ofi'erg! 
How  clearly  it  reveals  that  the  aid  extended  is  not  the  aid  of  a 
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great  thmker  in  the  sphere  of  ultimate  knowing  and  absolute 
being,  but  is  aid  confined  to  the  sphere  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  action! 

Thus,  by  a  route  somewhat  circuitous  indeed,  but  I  trust  not 
wholly  without  interest  or  propriety,  wx*  reach ,  in  Mr,  Arnold's 
characterization  of  Emerson,  the  formula  of  which  I  spoke  as 
finely  expressing  Edwards'  dominating  and  unifying  quality. 
Edwards  like  Emerson  is,  above  all  else  and  by  eminence,  "  the 
friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit,"  Who 
that  knows  him  at  all  will  deny  to  him  a  right  equal  to  that  of 
Emerson  to  this  high  title?  Of  course,  they  differ  widely  both  in 
the  aid  they  offer  and  in  their  methods  of  offering  it.  Emerson's 
aid  is  conditioned  and  limited,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  his  want 
of  a  firm  and  self-consistent  doctrine  of  the  universe,  by  his  want 
of  a  philosophy.  And  we  must  be  just  as  ready  to  aclvnow ledge 
that  Edwards'  aid  is  as  clearly  conditioned  and  limited  by  his 
unfortunate  poverty  in  the  humanities,  by  his  notable  lack  of 
feeling  for  poetry  and  letters.  On  the  other  hand  and  positively 
I  think  we  may  say,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  name  a  man  of  let- 
ters who,  having  separated  himself  from  all  formulated  philosophi- 
cal and  religious  beliefs,  has  more  nearly  than  Emerson  exhausted 
the  resources  of  letters  and  poetry  in  the  service  of  "  those  who 
would  live  in  the  spirit/*  And  among  the  great  doctors  of  the 
Christian  Church,  it  would  be  as  hard  to  name  one  more  distinct- 
ively spiritual  in  character  and  aim  than  Edwards,  or  one  who,  in 
cultivating  the  spiritual  life  in  himself  and  promoting  it  in  others, 
has  more  consistently  or  more  ably  drawn  on  the  resources  of 
his  philosophy,  his  w^orld-view,  his  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
universe* 

I  am  quite  sure  that  this  obvious  likeness  and  difference  be- 
tween Edwards  and  Emerson  is  the  right  point  of  departure  for 
any  large  study  of  their  affinity  and  opposition.  Such  a  study 
the  day  invites  us  to  mention,  but  does  not  permit  us  to  under- 
take. The  day  belongs,  not  to  the  great  Puritan  who  gave  up 
the  Puritan  conception  of  the  universe  for  its  interpretation  by 
poetry  and  letters,  but  to  the  great  Puritan  who  denied  himself 
the  high  satisfactions  of  literature,  that  through  his  distinctively 
Christian  doctrine  of  God  and  man  he  might  be  "  the  friend  and 
aider  of  those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit/'  It  is  to  his  spiritu- 
ality, and  to  his  intellectual  gifts  and  work,  that  I  ask  your 
attention. 
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How  many  writers  have  portrayed  what  one  of  them  calls 
the  "spirituality  of  mind"  of  the  Northern  and  Teutonic  peo- 
ples! One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  Taine's  English  Lit- 
erature contrasts  in  this  particular  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races. 
And  a  New  England  theologian  and  man  of  letters,  in  unfolding 
the  truth  that  the  Northern  nations  of  Europe,  unlike  the  Southern, 
were  "spiritual  in  their  modes  of  thought,"  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  "the  Northern  heathen  had  fewer  gods  than  the 
Southern,  and  could  believe  in  their  reality  without  the  aid  of 
visible  form.  He  hewed  no  idol,  and  he  erected  no  temple;  he 
worshiped  his  divinity  in  spirit,  beneath  the  open  sky,  in  the  free 
air."  How  far  this  spiritual  temper  can  be  attributed  to  climate,  to 
"the  influences  which  rained  down  from  the  cold  Northern  sky," 
we  cannot  say.  Racial  character  would  best  be  accepted  as  an 
ultimate  fact.  The  fact  itself  is  certain,  that  among  the  European 
peoples,  the  race  to  which  Edwards  belonged  was  most  strongly 
marked  by  this  spiritual  quality.  Moreover,  it  was  precisely  by 
the  greater  strength  and  intensity  of  this  racial  quality  that  the 
Puritan  class  was  separated  as  a  class  from  their  own  people. 
Spirituality  is  what  the  logicians  call  the  specific  difference  of 
Puritanism.  The  unshaken  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
universe,  the  ability  to  realize  its  elements  without  the  aid  of 
material  symbols,  the  strong  impulse  to  find  motives  to  action 
in  the  imseen  and  eternal,  to  feed  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
on  spiritual  objects,  and  in  distinctively  spiritual  experiences  or 
exercises  to  discern  the  highest  joys  and  the  deepest  sorrows 
and  the  great  crises  of  life — these  were  the  traits  of  the  Puri- 
tans. And  these  traits  were  exhibited,  not  by  a  few  cloistered 
souls  who  obeyed  the  "coimsels  of  perfection"  and  were  secluded 
from  their  fellows  by  special  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy  and 
obedience,  but  by  the  mass  of  the  population  in  Puritan  New 
England;  by  countrymen  and  villagers  and  citizens  and  statesmen. 
This  spirituality  organized  the  governments  and  determined  the 
politics  of  vigorous  commonwealths.  Theocratic  republics,  as 
spiritual  as  that  which,  under  Savonarola,  had  so  short  a  life  in 
Florence,  flourished  for  generations  on  American  soil.  It  was  in 
this  Puritan  society  that  Jonathan  Edwards'  American  ancestors 
lived.  They  were  typical  Puritans,  justly  esteemed  and  influential 
in  the  conmiunities  in  which  they  dwelt.  The  convictions,  tradi- 
tions and  spirit  of  the  class  were  theirs.  This  was  especially  true 
of  both  his  father  and  his  mother.    The  simplicity,  the  sincerity, 
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the  spiriiuality  of  Puritaiiisiii  at  its  be^  were  mcamate  in  them: 
find  it  mm  the  Piiritan  ideal  of  Efe  which,  before  his  birth,  Uiey 
pmyed  might  be  actualized  in  their  unborn  child. 

Belonging  to  this  spiritual  race,  sprung  from  this  spiritual  elaas, 
descended  from  such  an  ancest^  and  bom  of  such  a  parentage, 
we  have  the  right  to  anticipate  that  his  dominant  quality  wiU  be 
this  spirituality  of  which  I  have  spoken.  We  have  the  right  to 
look  for  what  Dr.  Egbert  Smyth  calk,  **  Edwards'  transcendent 
gIMritua!  personality/*  and  concerning  which  he  says,  that  'Hbe 
Bpiritual  element"  in  Edwards 'is  not  a  mere  factor  in  a  great  career, 
a  strain  in  a  noble  character.  It  is  his  calmest  mood  as  weU  as 
his  most  impasmoned  warning  or  pleading,  his  profoundest  reason- 
ingj  his  clearest  insigbtr  his  widest  outlook.  It  is  the  soUd  earth 
on  Tvhich  he  treads,"  Dr.  Smyth  has  thus  stated  in  suggesti\^ 
phrase  the  supreme  truth  concerning  Edwards;  the  truth  that  his 
dominatiog  quality,  his  differentiating  trait,  his  prevailing  habit  of 
mihd,  is  spirituality.  The  time  at  my  disposal  does  not  permit 
the  illustration  of  this  great  quality  m  imy  adecjuate  way.  I  can 
only  touch  on  a  few  particulars  which  may  help  us  better  to 
appreciate  it. 

The  careful  student  of  Edwartls  \b  deeply  impressed,  first  of  all, 
by  his  immediate  vision  of  tlie  spiritual  universe  as  the  reahty  of 
realities.  When  I  speak  of  the  spiritual  universe,  I  am  gi\Tng  a 
name  to  no  iodefinite  object  of  thought*  I  mean  God  in  His  super- 
natural attributes  of  righteousneas  and  love,  the  moral  beinp  cre- 
ated in  His  image,  the  relations  between  them,  and  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  activities  which  emerge  out  of  these  relations.  This 
was  the  universe  in  which  Edwards  lived  and  moved  and  had  his 
being.  As  he  apprehended  it,  it  was  no  mere  subjective  experience, 
no  mere  plexus  of  sensations  and  thoughts  and  volitions.  It  was 
the  one  fundamental  substance  and  the  one  real  existence.  It  * 
WBB  the  one  objective  certainty  which  stands  over  against  the 
shadowy  and  illusory  phenomena  that  we  group  under  the  title 
matter.  And  his  vision  of  it  was  vivid  and  in  a  sense  complete. 
He  knew  it  not  only  in  its  several  parts,  but  as  a  whole;  as  an 
ordered  universe;  as  the  macrocofim  which  he,  the  microcosm, 
reflectetl  and  to  which  he  rcspondeiL 

All  this  is  true  in  a  measure,  to  be  siu-e,  of  all  the  other  saints 
and,  indeedj  of  the  sinners  also.  It  is  in  what  I  have  called  the 
immediacy  of  his  spiritual  apprehension  that  his  distinction  lies. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  the  spiritual  world  is  inunedi- 
ately  discerned  by  all  of  us.     It   is   of  spirit  rather  than  of 
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matter  that  our  knowledge  is  direct.  That  eonBciousness  of  a 
self  which  cannot  be  construed  in  terms  of  matter,  or  that  idea 
of  self  which  b  a  necessary  postulate  of  all  our  thinking  brings  us 
at  once  into  the  universe  of  spirit.  But  in  order  to  the  vivid 
realization  of  this  spiritual  universe,  there  is  necessary  for  the  most 
of  us  a  special  acti\^ty  or  experience.  And  by  this  activity 
or  experience  our  realization  of  the  spiritual  world  is  mediated, 
Edwards,  in  this  respect,  Is  a  remarkable  exception  in  his  own 
elass.  Consider  some  great  and  notable  men  of  the  spiritual  type. 
Consider  St.  Augustine.  How  true  it  is  that  the  great  elements 
of  the  spiritual  world  became  vivid  to  Augustine  through  the 
mediation  of  his  experience  of  sin!  And  that  thca^  spiritual 
elements  were  always  interpreted  by  the  aid  of  that  experience  his 
Canfemiam  abundantly  testify.  Or  think  of  Dante.  As  Augus- 
tine reveals  in  his  Confessions  the  instrunxental  relation  to  his  d^p- 
ening  spirituality  of  the  long  perioil  of  sinful  storm  and  stress, 
Dante  makes  perfectly  clear  to  us  in  The  New  Life  that  it  was  the 
love  of  Beatrice  which  so  mediated  for  him  the  spiritual  world  and 
so  brought  him  under  its  sway,  that  in  order  to  repeat  and 
interpret  the  vision  of  it  he  laid  under  contribution  his  total  gifts 
and  learning.  Or  take  Jolm  Calvin,  That  fruitful  conception — 
raore  fruitful  in  Church  and  State  than  any  other  conception  which 
has  held  the  English-speaking  world — of  the  absolute  and  universal 
sovereignty  of  the  Holy  God  as  a  revolt  from  the  conception  then 
prevailing  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  himian  head  of  an  earthly 
Church,  was  historicaDy  the  mediator  and  instaurator  of  his 
spiritual  career. 

Now  Edwards  is  distinguished  from  Augui?tine,  Dante  and 
Calvin  by  the  fact  that  his  intuition  of  the  spiritual  universe  was, 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  the  word,  immediate.  To  a  degree 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  affirm  of  any  other  man  I  have  studied, 
except  one,  his  spirituality  was  natural  That  he  was  a  sinner, 
needing  regeneration  and  atonement,  he  knew.  That  these  were 
his  blessed  experience  he  was  gratefully  assured »  But  except  the 
apostle  called  by  eminence  '*the  Theologian,"  St.  John  the  Divine^ 
I  know  no  other  great  character  in  Church  History  of  whom  it  can 
so  emphatically  be  said,  that  when  he  "breathed  the  pure  serene'' 
of  the  spiritual  world  and  gazed  upon  its  outstanding  features,  or 
explored  its  recesses,  or  studied  the  inter-relations  of  its  essential 
elements,  he  did  so  as  '^native  and  to  the  manner  born;''  To 
quote  again  the  words  of  Dr.  Smyth :  ''  It  is  the  solid  earth  on 
which  he  treads,  its  sleeping  rocks  and  firm-set  hills/* 
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The  spiritual  universe,  thus  vividly  and  immediately  appre- 
hended a^  the  reality  of  realities,  of  course,  became,  in  turn,  the  inter- 
preter to  himself  of  all  he  did  and  felt.  It  became  even  the  regnant 
principle  of  his  association  of  ideas,  so  that  the  unpurposed  move- 
ments of  his  mind  m  reverie  were  determined  by  it.  How  influen- 
tial in  his  earliest  thinking  it  was,  you  will  see  if  you  study  his  Notes 
on  mUid  and  ultimate  being;  and  how  persistent  it  wasj  you  will 
see  in  his  latest  observations  on  The  End  of  God  in  Crmiwn, 
It  governed  his  esthetics  also.  The  line  between  sesthetic  emotion 
and  spiritual  feeling  is  sharp,  and  wide,  and  deep.  Often  as  the  two 
are  confounded  by  those  whose  sensibilities  are  strongly  stirred  by 
beauty  in  nature  or  in  fine  art,  it  is  still  true  that  they  are  as  dis- 
tinct as  spirit  and  matter.  The  sesthetic  emotion  is  ultimate  and 
never  can  be  made  over  into  spiritual  affection.  No  one  knew  this 
better  than  Edwards,  But  through  both  reflection  and  experience 
he  reached  and  formulated  the  conclusion,  that  the  highest  ajid 
most  enduring  aesthetic  emotion  is  that  which  is  called  out  not  by 
material  beauty  but  by  holiness.  And  he  may  be  said  to  have  un- 
folded the  great  mediaeval  phrase,  "The  beatific  vision  of  God/' 
into  the  doctrine  of  the  highest  beauty,  in  his  epoch-making  treatise 
— epoch-making  in  America  certainly  the  treatise  was — on  The 
Nature  of  Virtue,  This  seems  to  me  a  striking  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  his  spirituality  permeated  and  irradiated  his  thinking, 

I  think  that  even  the  traits  of  Edwards'  style  are  best  explained 
by  this  same  quality-  It  has  often  been  said  of  him  that  style  is 
precisely  what  Edwards  lacked.  We  are  told  that,  after  reading 
Clarissa  Marlowe,  he  expressed  regret  that  in  Ms  earlier  years  he 
did  not  pay  more  attention  to  style.  We  may  be  thankful  certainly 
that  he  did  not  form  his  style  on  that  of  the  affluent  Richardson, 
I  am  unable  to  share  the  regret  he  expressed;  unless,  indeed,  it 
was  a  regret  that  he  did  not  always  take  pains  to  make  his  literary 
product  eminent  in  the  qualities  of  style  which  always  marked  it, 
Edwards  was  above  all  things  sincere ;  and  his  style  is  the  man.  Its 
qualities  are  clearness,  severe  simphcity,  movement  and  force*  In 
these  he  is  eminent,  almost  as  eminent  as  John  Locke;  and  he  is 
more  eminent  in  his  later  than  in  his  earlier  compositions.  They 
finely  fit  his  theme  and  his  spirit.  His  theme  in  substance  is  one. 
It  is  the  spiritual  universe,  in  some  aspect  of  it.  Ajid  his  spirit  is 
that  of  a  man  dominated  by  those  spiritual  affections  which  he 
teaches  us  are  a  lively  action  of  the  will.  It  was  appropriate  that 
his  style  should  be  calm  and  severe^  and  that  even  in  his  sermons 
it  should  lack  the  dilation  and  rhythm  of  a  rapt  prophet's  emo- 
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tidnal  utterance,  Kdwards  was  no  Moiitanist.  He  was  ii  ^^er^ 
indeed,  but  a  seer  with  a  clear  v  ision ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  prophet 
was  subject  to  the  prophet.  No  man  of  hia  day  was,  so  far  as  I 
know,  t!ie  subject  of  stronger  or  deeper  spirit  ual  affection??.  But 
no  one  knew  Ijetter  just  what  spiritual  affections  are.  He  knew 
especially  how  different  they  are  from  mere  sensibility;  and  he 
was  always  calm  under  their  sway.  No  other  style  than  his  could 
have  so  well  reflected  and  expressed  this  spiritual,  unhysterical 
man.  And  I  mu.^t  believe  that  his  is  the  direct  fruit  of  his  spb-itual 
quality.  Certainly ,  it  was  spiritually  effective.  Never  did  any  one's 
discourse  make  a  more  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
tlistinctively  and  exclusively  spiritual  impression  on  audience  or 
readers.  One  of  the  most  charming  of  modem  poems  is  that  in 
which  Tennyson  portrays  the  Lady  Godiva,  that  she  might  take 
the  tax  from  off  her  people,  riding  at  high  noon  through  Coventry 
'rnaked,  but  clothed  on  with  chastity.''  So  seem  to  me  the  bare 
and  unadorned  sermons  and  discussions  of  Edwards.  Straight 
through  his  subject  to  his  goal  this  master  moves;  unadorned 
yet  not  imclothed,  but  clot  lied  upon  with  spirit  uaUty. 

Or  consider  Edwards'  emotional  life.  Dr.  Allen,  of  Cambridge, 
in  hi^  paper  on  The  Place  of  Edwardn  in  History^  has  dwelt 
fondly  on  what  he  calls  the  spiritual  affinity  between  Dante  and 
Edwards*  He  makes  the  remark,  that  "the  deepest  affinity  of 
Edwards  was  not  that  with  Calvin  or  with  Augustine,  but 
with  the  Florentine  poet."  Now,  I  am  sure,  that  of  his  affinity 
with  Augustine  and  with  Calvin  Edwards  was  distinctly  conscious. 
But  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  there  the  slightest  intimation 
that  he  haci  any  interest  in  Dante's  New  Life  or  The  Divine 
Coifiedy.  He  was  no  idealizing  poet,  no  literary  artist,  no  allego- 
rixer;  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  little  or  no  pleasure  in  this  kinrl 
of  literature.  Hat!  there  Ix^en  a  fundamental  sympathy  between 
Dante  and  Edwards^  it  would  have  expressed  itself  in  Edwards' 
works  with  Edwards'  characteristic  distinctness.  But  not  only  is 
)ante  not  mentioned,  but,  what  is  more  striking,  there  is  not  an 
ItiEJon^  I  think,  in  Edwards*  works  to  the  poems  of  the  Puritan 
John  Milton  or  the  allegories  of  the  Puritan  John  Bmiyan.  This 
seems  inexplicable  on  Dr,  AlSen's  theory  of  a  strong  affinity  between 
the  New  England  theologian  and  the  Florentine  poet.  Most  un- 
happy, however^  is  the  palmary  instance  of  this  alleged  affinity 
selected  by  Dr.  Allen  for  remark.  It  is  what  he  calls  the  strik- 
;  spiritual  likeness  between  Dante's  words  touching  his  first  sight 
Beatrice  and  Edwards*  description  of  Sarah  Pierpont,    I  refer 
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to  them,  not  to  eriticise  Dr.  Allen,  but  because  the  striking  con- 
trast  between  them  helps  us  the  better  to  appreciate  the  regnancy 
of  Echvards'  spiritual  quality,  even  when  he  was  under  the  spell 
of  earthly  love. 

And  the  contrast  is  striking,  Dante  in  noble  and  Ijeautiful 
words  describes  the  dress  that  Beatrice  wore.  ''Her  dress  on 
that  day  was  a  most  noble  color,  a  subdued  and  goodly  crimson, 
girded  and  adorned  in  such  sort  as  l>est  suited  with  her  tender 
age/'  He  exalts  her  in  a  way  which  Edwards  would  have  severely 
reproved ,  in  the  words,  "  Behold  the  deity  which  is  stronger  than 
I,  who  coming  to  nie  will  rule  within  me/'  And  he  confesses  in 
powerful  and  poetic  phrascB  the  violent  effect  upon  his  body  \vhich 
his  strong  emotion  produced.  The  whole  picture  is  charming, 
poetic^  ideal,  and  was  written  in  a  book  for  the  public  years  after 
the  boy  had  seen  the  girk  The  greatest  pot^t  of  his  time,  if  not 
of  all  time,  in  maturer  life  looks  back  upon  the  meeting  and,  with 
consummate  art,  I  do  not  say  with  insincerity,  transfigures  it. 

How  different  is  Edwards'  w^ell-known  description  of  Sarah  Pier- 
pont!  It  was  wTitten  in  Edwards'  youth,  four  years  before  his 
marriage;  not  in  a  book  for  the  public,  but  on  a  blank  leaf  for  his 
own  eye.  In  its  own  way  it  is  as  engaging  as  Dante's.  But  its 
way  is  not  artistic  or  imaginative  at  alL  It  is  distinctively  and 
exclusively  spirituaL  There  is  no  idealization,  no  translation  of 
the  object  of  his  love  into  a  symbol,  no  physical  transport,  no  agi- 
tation, no  '*  shaking  of  the  pulses  of  the  body/'  We  learn  nothing 
of  Sarah  Pierpont^s  dress  or  appearance  or  temperament.  All  he 
tells  us  about  her  is  about  her  spiritual  qualities  and  her  relations 
to  the  spiritual  imiverse.  And  at  the  last,  on  his  deathbed,  he 
sends  to  his  absent  wife,  this  Sarah  Pieq}ont,  his  love;  and  again 
speaks  of  the  uncommon  union  between  tlieni  as,  he  trusts,  spir- 
itual  and  therefore  immortal.  Read  in  connection  with  the  brief 
references  to  his  household  life  to  be  found  in  his  biography,  these 
passages  bring  before  us  a  man  whose  closest  and  tenderest  earthly 
love  was  transfigured,  not  by  artistic  genius,  but  by  what  I  have 
called  his  dominating  spirituality.  And  both  passages  issue  natur- 
ally out  of  that  spiritual  conception  of  beauty  which  he  has  so 
finely  unfolded  in  the  great  essay  on  Virtue. 

This  same  quality  manifests  itself  in  the  impartiality  and  im- 
personality of  his  feeling  under  conditions  well  calculated  to  awaken 
strong  partial  and  personal  feelings.  Go  through  the  w^hole  history  of 
the  unfortunate  Northampton  controversy.  Read  the  correspond- 
ence of  Edwards,  his  speeches  before  the  several  Councils  and  the 
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Fareweli  Sermon.    Or  mark  his  behavior  under  the  trjnng  condi- 
tions of  a  recmdesoence  in  Stockbridge  uf  the  enmity  shown  at 
Northampton,     And  you  will  see  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  that  his 
spirituality  is  exhibited  in  the  impartiahty  of  his  feeUngs  and  thv 
impefBonaJity  of  their  objects.    You  w  ill  agree  mih  me  that  in  all 
of  it  be  was  true  to  his  thesis;  that  private  feelings  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  that  benevolence,  that  spiritual  love  of  being  in  general, 
which  Is  the  essence  of  virtue.    Indeed,  I  recall  no  other  instance 
of  a  severe  and  pratraeted  trial,  in  which  the  chief  figure  appears 
80  unconcerned  about  everything  except  its  spiritual  significance. 
But  it  is  in  the  work  to  which  he  gave  himself,  in  the  subjects  on 
which  he  labored,  in  his  method  of  treatment,  in  the  conclusions 
he  peached,  that  Edwards*  spirituality  is  most  impressively  re- 
vealed*    He  was  interested  apparently  in  nothing  but  the  spiritual 
universe  and  the  spiritual  life.     Of  course,  the  whole  of  Edwards 
is  not  known  to  as.     We  rarely,  if  ever,  catch  sight  of  him  in  his 
tvocations,  so  strong  was  his  sense  of  vocation*  I  discover  in  him  no 
interest  id  politics,  in  literature,  in  the  plastic  or  even  the  intellec- 
tual arts.    In  distinctively  intellectual  pursuits  other  than  religious 
he  did  at  timm  engage.     But  he  engaged  in  them,  certainly  in  his 
maturer  years,  only  in  order  to  the  thorough  concentration  of  his 
powers  on  his  spiritual  work.    Thus,  when  his  mind  was  strained  by 
excessive  study  and  would  not  hold  itself  to  a  severely  spiritual 
train  of  thought,  or  when  his  imagination  rose  in  rebellion  ami 
tempted  him^  be  whipped  each  into  subjection  by  setting  his 
powers  to  the  solution  of  a  difficult  mathematical  problem;  and 
so  he  regained  possession  of  himself  solely  for  high  spiritual  pur* 
poses.  And  how  spiritual  his  purposes  w^ere  let  the  titles  of  his  works 
testify,  from  the  first  published  sermon  to  the  great  treatises  on 
Sin,  Virtue  and  the  Will,  and  finally  the  great  Body  of  Divinity  in 
historical  fonn,  which  in  his  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  Princeton  he 
describes  as  his  coming  work,  and  in  describing  which  his  soul 
expands  and  his  style,  almost  for  the  first  time,  becomes  rhythmical. 
We  are  therefore  entitled  to  say  with  emphasis  that  the  dominant 
quality  of  Kdwards  is  spirituality^spirituality  of  mind,  of  feeling, 
of  aim  and  action.    The  spiritual  uiii verse  was  for  him  not  only  the 
iiio{?t  certain  and  substantial  of  realities,  but  the  exclusive  object 
of  cont^^-mplation.    Piu-ely  spiritual  feeling  seems  to  have  filled  in 
his  life  the  great  spaces  which  in  the  lives  of  most  men  are  occupied 
by  pa^ionate  sensibilities  and  sesthetic  pleasures.    Or  we  may 
bc^tter  say,  that  his  exceptional  personality  was  the  alembic  in  w*hicli 
these  sensibilities  and  pleasun^s  w^re  transmuted  into  the  pure 
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distillate  of  spiritual  feeling;  until  all  liis  outgoing  and  active  affec- 
tions rested  on  spiritual  qualities  and  objects,  and  all  his  reactions 
of  emotion  were  the  blessednesses  of  the  spirit,  Wlicn  his  will 
energized  and  called  the  great  powers  of  his  intellect  into  action, 
it  was  on  the  most  spiritual  themes  that  his  mind  wrought  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  geniality.  Distant  in  manner  and  reserved  on 
most  subjects,  whenever  he  conversed  about  heavenly  and  di^dne 
things  of  which  his  heart  was  so  full,  *'  his  tongue/'  says  Dr,  Samuel 
Hopkins,  '*  w  as  as  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer;"  The  spiritual  world 
so  completely  possessed  him  that  its  contemplation  and  exposition 
seems  never  to  have  tired  him.  After  receiving  the  invitation  to 
Princeton,  he  told  his  eldest  son  that  for  many  years  he  had  spent 
fourteen  hours  a  day  in  his  study.  Spiritual  thinking  and  feeling 
were  thus  both  his  labor  and  his  recreation. 

This  exclusive  spirituality  of  Edwards  explains  his  lack  of  charm 
and  interest.  For  obviously  he  is  lacking  here.  Compare  with  the 
lack  of  interest  in  Edwards  the  interest  the  w^orld  has  always  taken 
in  Luther,  in  the  stormy  career  of  Knox,  in  the  incessant  and  varied 
activity  of  Calvin,  and  earlier  than  these  in  the  dramatic  life  of 
Augustine-  Shall  we  say  that  he  charms  us  less  because  he  was  a 
more  spiritual  man,  or  only  because  he  was  more  exclusively  spirit- 
ual; because  he  was  less  w^ealthily  endowed  with  humane  sympa- 
tliies?  Is  it  because  of  his  delicate  organization  and  feeble  vitality? 
Or  is  it  because,  imder  the  domination  of  the  spiritual  universe, 
and  knowing  well  his  owni  powers  and  limitations,  he  determined 
to  know  this  one  thing  only?  Or  is  it,  after  all,  only  the  defect 
of  his  biographers?  I  do  not  know.  Certainly  he  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  other  great  spiritual  men  whom  I  have 
named.  And  I  think  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  his  re- 
markable separation  in  spirit  from  tlie  feelings  and  tastes  and  occu- 
pations of  the  people  seriously  limited  his  usefulness,  and  seriously 
limits  it  to-day.  But  w^hen  all  is  said,  his  spirituality  is  his  strength. 
And  in  a  world  where  social  charm  and  sympathy  is  abundant,  and 
where  higlx  and  exclusive  spirituality  is  in  the  greatest  men  as 
rare  as  radium;  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  it  is 
true  that  he  w^as  bond-slave  to  the  spiritual  w)rld. 

The  clue  to  Edwards  then,  his  dominating  and  irradiatuig 
quality,  the  trait  which  gave  unity  to  his  career,  is  his  spuituality. 
His  was  indeed,  to  repeat  the  fine  word  of  Dr.  Egbert  Smyth , 
'*a  transcendent  spiritual  personality/' 
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I  have  detained  you  so  long  on  this  subject  that  I  must  treat 
briefly  and  inadequately  Edwards'  intellect  and  work. 

It  was  as  a  bond-slave  then  to  the  spiritual  universe  that  all  his 
work  w^as  done.  Now  his  w^ork  was  not  that  of  a  philanthropist 
or  a  missionary.  It  was  the  work  of  a  thinker.  The  instrument 
with  which  he  wrought  was  his  Intellect;  and  the  word  which  de- 
scribes the  quality  as  distinguished  from  the  subject  of  his  writings 
is  the  wordj  intellectual.  This  is  as  true  of  his  sermons  as  it  is  of 
his  e!aborat«  treatises.  And,  as  a  whole^  his  works  constitute  an 
intellectual  system  of  the  spiritual  universe. 

Eminently  intellectual  in  his  activityj  Edw^ards,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  had  no  intellectual  pride.  His  intellect  he  regarded  simply 
aa  an  instrument  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  spiritual 
world.  And  as  such  an  instrument,  if  w^e  would  do  him  justice, 
we  must  regard  it.  We  must  seize  and  estimate  its  outstanding 
traits,  as  they  reveal  themselves  in  this  characteristic  activity 
which  he  solemnly  accepted  as  his  vocation.  What,  then,  were 
the  distinctive  traits  of  Edwards'  intellect,  and  what  position  must 
we  assign  to  him  among  intellectual  men,  especially  among 
theologians? 

The  genius  of  Luther  and  that  of  Calvin  have  often  been  con* 
trasted.  There  is  a  general  agreement  that  while  Luther  saw 
single  truths  with  the  greater  clearness  and  the  sooner  recognized 
their  capital  value,  to  Cahdn  must  be  attributed  in  greater  measure 
the  gtft  of  construction;  the  great  gift  by  which  he  organized  in  a 
system  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Now 
though  Edwards  nowhere  shows  the  boldness  and  originality  of 
either  of  these  men;  though  he  never  inaugurated  a  new  mode  of 
Christianity  like  Luther  or  organized  its  theology  like  Calvin, 
and,  therefore,  holds  no  place  beside  them  in  history;  he  had  both 
a  gift  of  penetration  like  Luther's  and  a  gift  of  Tionstruction 
like  Calvin's.  It  is  also  true,  I  think,  that  in  the  subtlety  of  his 
intellect  he  was  greater  than  either.  The  man  of  all  men  whom 
he  seems  to  me  most  like  intellectually  and,  indeed,  every  way — 
in  the  character  of  his  religious  experience,  in  his  genial  acceptance 
of  the  theological  system  he  inherited,  in  hie  philosophical  insight, 
in  his  power  in  the  exposition  of  abstract  truth,  in  his  fruitfulness, 
in  his  constructive  ability  and  in  his  failure  nevertheless  to  leave 
behinrl  him  a  completed  system,  in  his  fundamental  philosophical 
and  theological  views,  in  his  idealism  and  Platonisra — is  Ansehu  of 
Canterbury,     And,  having  regard  to   the  works  they   have   left 
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hfimd  them — the  ooe,  the  Morwtcgium  and  Prodegium^  the  Truci 
<m  Pred^inalionj  the  Prayers  and  MedilaiumB^  the  Emojf  an  Free 
Will  and  the  Cur  Dem  Homo,  and  the  other,  the  great  seniKiiis. 
the  treaties  oo  The  Nature  of  Virtue,  The  End  of  God  in  Creedum, 
Original  Sin^  Justifkaiion  by  FaOh,  The  Rdigious  AffmiiDns  and 
The  Naltire  of  the  Freedom  of  f/ie  WHl'-l  think  that  Edw&nte 
stands  fully  abreast  of  the  mediseial  philc^opher  and  Iheologian. 
Had  Dante  knomn  Edwards  as  we  know  him,  he  would  have  gh^eii 
him  a  place  beside  Ansehii  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun. 

In  8aying  that  Edwards  is  like  Aosekn,  I  have  also  in  mind  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  great  classes  of  theologians.  All  Christian 
theology  rests  on  Holy  Scripture.  But  theologians  strikingly 
differ  among  themseive^s  in  the  importimce  they  it?spectively 
assign  to  the  history  of  doctrine  and  the  Church's  sj-mbols  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  concord  between  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  reason  on  the  other.  In  the  mediieval  Church  thei^ 
were  school  divines  who  rested  solely  on  history  and  author- 
ity; who  had  no  confidence  in  the  argument  from  the  reason; 
who  did  not  believe  that  there  is  a  ikeohgia  rmluralis.  This 
tendency  was  strongest,  perhaps,  in  the  IFranciacati,  Duns 
Seotus.  In  modem  Protestant  Churches,  the  tendency  is,  per- 
haps,  strongest  in  the  high  Anglican  writers.  Now  while  Edwards 
was  in  harmony  with  the  Reformed  Confessions,  the  absence 
of  the  Confessional  or  historical  sphHt  is  noticeable  in  all  his 
theological  treatises.  The  lack  of  it  is  explained  partly  by 
his  training.  In  the  curriculum  of  the  .American  Colonial 
Collie  historical  studies  were  slight  and  elemcntar}%  while  studies 
which  discipline  the  powers  were  pursued  with  a  vigor  and  sin- 
cerity which  the  modem  University  would  do  well  to  promote. 
We  must  regret,  I  think,  the  lack  in  this  great  American  theolo- 
gian of  large  historical  culture  and,  by  consequence^  of  the 
historical  spirit.  Because  of  it  there  is,  in  the  positiveness  of  his 
jissertions^  in  his  strong  confidence  in  logical  analysis  and  dialectic 
in  themselves,  and  in  his  historical  generalizations  in  The  Hisim^ 
of  Redempticn,  a  quality  which  it  is  right  to  call  provincial. 

But  if  he  is  defective  at  this  point,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
lie  is  one  of  the  greatest  Doctors  of  the  Universal  Cliurch  by  reason 
of  his  singular  eminence  in  three  capital  qualities.  In  the  first  place^ 
he  is  far  more  powerful  than  most  theologians  in  his  appeal  to  the 
reason  in  man.  I  mean  the  reason  in  its  largest  sense  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  understanding.  The  reason  itself,  he  held,  as 
if  he  were  a  Cambridge  Platonist,  has  a  large  spiritual  content.    If 
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I  understand  him.  he  went  beyond  the  Westniinstcr  Divines  in  the 
value  he  put  upon  the  Light  of  Nature.    Of  his  actual  appeal  to 
the  reason,  including  under  that  term  the  conscience  and  the  relig- 
ious natme,  I  have  time  only  to  my  that  it  permeates  and  givea 
distinction  to  his  entire  theological  product.     He  addresses  it  with 
hi^  confidence  in  his  sermons,  in  his  essay  on  The  End  of  God  in 
Creation,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Satujaelkm  of  Christ  written  in  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Cur  Dms  Homo,  in  all  his  endeavors  to  quicken 
in  reader  and  hearer  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  fear  of  its  punish- 
ment, in  his  great  discourse  on  Spiriiual  Light,  and  in  his  great 
volume  on  the  Religiom  Affections.     In  all  of  them  a  consummate 
theologian  of  the  reason  distinctly  appears.    To  this  we  must  add 
his  supremacy  in  the  related  gifts  of  clear  exposition,  subtle  dis- 
tinction,  and  acute  polemic.    To  this  supremacy  the  world  has 
borne  abundant  testimony.     If  he  is  like  Anselm  in  his  high  esti- 
mate of  the  reason,  he  is  like  ThoiUiis  Aciuinas  in  his  dialectical 
aeuteness.    Nor  is  this  acuteness  mere  quickness  of  vision  and 
alertness  in  logical  fence.     His  two  greatest  polemic  works  are 
probably  the  essays  on  Origuml  Sin  and  The  Freedom  of  the  WilL 
Both  of  thera  are  profound  as  well  as  acute;  both  are  large  in  their 
conception  of  the  subject;  and  in  both  he  is  fair  to  his  antagonist, 
and,  though  not  so  largely,  yet  as  really  constructive  as  he  is  polemic. 
To  these  we  must  add,   finally,  a  consummate  genius  for  theo- 
Ic^cal  construction.    No  one  can  go  through  his  collected  works 
even  rapidly,  as  I  was  compelled  to  do  this  sunnner,  without  seeing 
that  a  self-consistent  World-view  or  theory  of   ttie  Universe  was 
distinct  and  complete  in  the  consciousness  of  Edw^ards,  and  that  it 
is  the  living  root  out  of  which  springs  every  one  of  his  sermons 
and  discussions.     No  theological  writer  is  less  atomistic.    None 
is  less  the  prey  of  his  temporary  impulses  or  aberrations.    No 
theological  essays  less  merit  the  name  of  disjecta  menibra.    The  joy 
of  the  completed  literary  presentation  of  this  universal  system,  this 
spiritual  and  intellectual  Cosmos^  was  denied  him.     But  it  is  in  his 
works,  just  as  completely  as  Coleridge's  s>^stem  is  in  the  Biographia 
Liieraria  and  the  Table  Talk,  just  as  clearly  as  Pascal's  Pyr- 
rhonism lies  open  to  us  in  his  fragmentary  Thoughts,    Hfui  he 
lived  to  complete  at  Princeton  his  HiMonj  of  Redemptioji,  his  ''  body 
of  divinity  in  an  entire  new  method,"  it  is  my  belief  that  the  world 
would  have  seen  in  it  the  fruit  of  a  constructive  genius  not  less 
great  than  that  which  appears  in  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  or  in 
the  Imitiiiies  of  Calvin. 
Though  no  theologian  more  habitually  conceived  the  spiritual 
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world  as  objeetive,  yet  his  great  powers  and  special  talents  wrought 
best,  and  lie  produced  hb  best  work,  when  he  was  writing  on  the 
i^ljgious  life.  That  life  he  knew*  well,  because  of  his  own  profound 
and  \n\id  reHgious  experience.  But  he  never  wrote  out  of  his 
experience  alone.  The  spiritual  universe  as  a  whole  is  before  hini 
as  he  writes.  It  is  always  therefore  the  ideal  religious  life  of  the 
redeemed  sinner  he  Ls  describing.  Hence  its  severity,  its  purity,  its 
deep  humility  as  it  measures  itself  with  the  absolute  ethical  and 
spiritual  perfection.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  sink  into  despau*,  we 
must  not  forget  this  as  we  read  the  greatest  of  his  tracts,  the 
eissay  on  The  Religious  Affections, 

A  theologian,  so  profound  and  so  individual  as  Edwards  was, 
could  not  but  have  made  many  contributions  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  theological  science.  Now  whatever  Edwards'  distinct- 
ive contributions  to  theology  were,  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
they  were  contributions  to  the  historical  theology  of  the  Christian 
Church.  He  was  in  full  concord  with  the  great  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils on  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ.  He  thoroughly  ac- 
cepted the  formal  and  material  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
And  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  great  system  known  as 
Calvinism,  or  the  Reformed  Theology*  His  greatness  as  a  theolo- 
gian and  his  fruitfukiess  as  a  writer  are  rooted  in  the  consent  of 
his  heart,  as  well  as  the  assent  of  his  mind,  to  these  historical 
doctrines.  And  though,  as  I  have  said,  individually  he  was  not  dis- 
tinctly informed  by  the  historical  spirit,  yet  he  is  in  the  line  of  the 
historical  succession  of  Christian  theologians. 

Turning  to  these  distinctive  contributions  I  have  time  to  name 
only  one;  but  that  one  has  been  of  immense  historical  importance 
in  America.  Jonathan  Edwards  changed  what  I  may  call  the 
centre  of  thought  in  American  theological  thinking.  There  were 
great  theologians  in  New  England  before  Edwards.  I  mention  only 
John  Norton  of  Ipswich,  and  Samuel  Willard  of  Harvard.  They 
followed  the  Reformed  School  Divines  not  only  in  making  the 
decree  of  God  the  constitutive  doctrine  of  the  system,  but  in  em- 
phasizing it,  Edwards  did  not  displace  the  eternal  Decree  as  the 
constitutive  doctrine;  but  by  a  change  in  emphasis  he  lifted  into  the 
place  of  first  importance  in  theological  thinking  in  America  the  in- 
ward state  of  man  in  nature  and  in  grace*  He  appears  to  have  been 
led  strongly  to  emphasise  these  related  themes,  partly  by  the  Great 
Awakening,  and  partly  by  the  controversy  on  the  Half-way  Cove- 
nant which  followed  it*  No  one,  however,  but  a  man  of  genius 
could  have  made  this  change  in  emphasis  so  potent  a  fact  in  Ameri- 
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fan  Church  history.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  influence 
thus  exerted  by  Edwards  on  Aiiierican  theological  and  religious  dis- 
cussions and  on  American  religious  life.  If  I  may  so  say,  here  is 
the  open  secret  of  the  New  England  theology  from  Samuel  Hopkins 
to  Horace  BushnelL  And  more  than  to  any  other  man,  to  Edwards 
is  due  the  importance  w  hich,  in  American  Christianity,  is  attributed 
to  the  conscious  experience  of  the  penitent  sinner,  as  he  passes 
into  the  membership  of  the  Invi:^ible  Church* 

Quite  as  important  as  this  distinctive  contribution  is  the  tre- 
mcTidoiis  stimulus  and  impetus  he  gave  to  theological  speculation 
and  construction,  Wlien  I  think  of  the  Edwardean  School  of  New 
England  theologiajis  from  Samuel  Hopkins  to  Edwards  Park,  be- 
tween whom  are  included  so  many  brilliant  men,  too  many  even 
to  be  named  at  this  time;  when  I  think  of  the  Edwardean  theolo- 
gians in  my  own  Church,  like  Henry  Bojm ton  Smith  and  William 
Sreenough  Thayer  Shedd;  when  I  think  of  the  fruitful  history  of 
hm  works  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  recall  his  real  mastery 
over  the  minds  he  influenced;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  up  to  this  time,  his  influence  in  the  English- 
speaking  world — not  on  all  thinking,  but  on  distinctively  dogmatic 
thinking— has  been  as  great  as  that  of  either  Joseph  Butler  or 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  set  before  you  my  impressions  of 
Edwards*  dominating  quality,  his  intellectual  gifts,  and  the  kind 
of  work  he  did;  and  to  state  the  place  which  in  my  view  he  holds 
among  the  theologians  of  the  Universal  Church.  I  have  refrained 
from  eulogy.  He  is  too  consummate  and  sincere  a  master  for  us  to 
approaeh  with  the  language  of  compliment.  But  I  should  incom- 
pletely perform  the  duty  you  have  devolved  upon  me,  did  I  fail 
to  speak  of  two  of  his  WT>rks  which  have  been  \'iolently  and  re- 
peatedly attacked.  One  is  the  essay  on  The  Freedom  of  the  WilL 
The  other  is  the  Sermons  on  the  Pimishmeni  of  the  Wicked. 

Tlie  easay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  is  essentially  a  polemic, 
[id  only  incidentally  a  constructive  treatise.  As  a  polemic,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  judged.  He  had  before  his  mind,  not  the  whole 
voluntaiy  nature  of  man  as  a  subject  to  be  investigated,  but  the 
special  Anninian  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  indifference  as  an  error 
to  be  antagonized.  1Miat,  therefore,  the  essay  shows  is,  not  his 
constructive  ability,  but  his  ability  as  an  antagonist.  I  have 
read  carefully  only  one  other  treatise  in  which  the  propositions  as 
obviously  move  forw^ard  in  procession,  with  steps  as  firmly  locked 
together*    This  other  treatise  is  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza.    If  you  dare 
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consentingly  to  follow  Spinoza  through  his  three  kinds  of  knowl- 
eclge  up  to  his  definition  of  substance — which,  since  it  is  thought 
not  in  a  higher  category  but  in  itself,  is  self-existent;  which  is 
and  can  be  one  only;  and  whose  known  attributes  *' perceived 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  this  substance"  are  infinite  thought 
and  infinite  extension — if  you  follow  Spinoza  thus  far:  you 
will  soon  find  yourself  imprisoned  in  a  universe  of  necessity, 
and  bound  in  it  by  a  chain  of  theorems,  corollaries  and  lemmas 
impossil>lo  to  be  broken  at  any  ]x>int.  Your  only  safety  is  in  obeying 
the  precept,  Obstn  principii^.  Quite  equal  to  Spinoza's  i^  Edwarcb* 
eseay  in  its  close  procession  of  ordertnl  argument.  Like  Spinoza 
he  begins  his  treatise  with  definitions.  And  I  cannot  see  how 
anyone,  w^hn  pennits  himself  to  be  led  without  protest  through  the 
first  of  the  "  Parts"  of  the  essay,  can  refuse  to  go  on  with  him  at  any 
point  in  the  remaining  three*  In  reading  the  treatise  one  should, 
above  all,  keep  in  view  the  fact  that,  though  it  is  polemic  against  a 
particular  theorj%  it  was  written  in  the  interest  of  a  positive  theo- 
logical doctrine.  I  think  we  shall  do  justice  to  this  doctrine  if  we 
state  it  in  terms  like  the  following:  "Man^s  permanent  inclination 
is  sinful ;  and  his  sinful  inclination  will  certainly  quahfy  his  moral 
choices/"  This  Augustinian  doctrine  Edwards  defended  by  a  closely 
reasoned  psychology  of  the  wilL  Now  I  am  not  sure  that  this  great 
doctrine,  which  I  heartily  accept,  wels  at  all  aided  by  Edwards  when 
he  involved  it  w^ith  and  defended  it  by  a  particular  psychology. 
And  my  doubt  is  deepened  by  what  seems  to  me  his  unnecessary  em- 
ployment, in  the  spiritual  sphere,  of  terms  taken  from  the  sphere  of 
nature,  like  "cause,*'  ''determination''  and  "necessity."  I  can  only 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  defense  of  the  religious  doc- 
trine, and  not  his  psychology,  was  Edwards'  deei^est  anxiety.  And 
who  of  us  is  not  prepared  to  say,  that  the  bad  man's  badness  is  a 
permanent  disposition  certain  to  emerge  in  his  ethical  volitions, 
and  that  to  revolutionize  it  there  is  needed  the  forth-putting  of 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 

But  it  is  Edwards'  sermons  on  The  Puni^hmerd  of  the  Wicked 
which  have  a\vakened  the  strongest  enmity :  an  enmity  expressed 
often  in  the  most  violent  terms.  The  rational  and  Scriptural 
basis  of  the  doctrine  and  the  objections  to  it  need  not  be  set  forth 
here,  Edwards  accepted,  defended  and  proclaimed  it,  substan- 
tially in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  taught  in  the  Greeks  the 
Latin  and  the  Protestant  Churches,  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fathers,  the  mecliieval  Schoolmen  and  the  Protestant  theologians. 
Edwards*  doctrine  of  Hel!  is  exactly  one  with  the  doctrine  of  Dante. 
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Now  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  is  a  widesprea<l  Revulsion 
from  Edwards,  considered  as  the  author  of  these  Sermons,  which 
does  not  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  never  did  appear  hi  the  case  of 
Dante,  considered  as  the  author  of  the  Infenw.  What  m  the  ex- 
planation of  the  differejice?  Dante  i^  praised  and  glorified  by  not 
a  few  of  those  to  whom  the  name  of  Edwards  is  for  the  same  reason 
a  name  of  '*  execration  and  horror,"  Indeed,  Dante  has  been  de- 
fended by  a  great  American  man  of  letterg  for  rejoicing  in  the  pain 
irf  the  damnetl;  while  no  one  of  Edwards*  sermons,  unless  it  is  Sin- 
ners in  tfie  Hands  of  an  Angry  Gfd,  ha^  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised as  hihuman  than  the  discourse  entitled,  The  Turmenls  of  the 
Wicked  in  Hell  tm  occasion  of  Grief  to  the  Saints  in  Ileuven.  We 
shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  note  the  contrast  between  Dante's  and 
Edwards'  presentation  of  the  same  subject, 

WTien  Dante  was  sailing  through  the  Lake  of  Mud  in  the  Fifth 
Circle  of  Hell,  there  appeared  before  him  sudrienly  Philippo  Argenti, 
who  in  this  world  was  full  of  arrogance  and  of  disdain  of  his  fellow- 
men,  now  clothed  only  with  the  lake's  muck.  Pathetically  he  an- 
swers Dante's  inquiry,  '*Who  art  thou  that  art  become  so  foul?" 
with  the  worde,  **Thou  seest  I  am  one  who  weeps,"  And  Dante 
replies,  **  With  weeping  ami  with  wailing,  accursed  spirit,  do  thou  re- 
main, for  I  know  thee  although  thou  art  all  filthy."  Then  V^irgil 
clasps  Dante's  neck  and  kisses  his  face  and  says,  '*  Blessed  is  she  who 
bore  thee!'*  And  Dante  replies,  "  Master^  I  should  much  like  to  see 
him  ducked  in  this  broth  before  we  depart  from  the  lake/'  And 
Virgil  promises  that  he  shall  be  satisfied.  '*And  after  this,''  con- 
tinues Dante,  *'  I  saw  such  rendmg  of  him  by  the  muddy  folk  that 
I  still  praise  God  therefor  and  thank  Him  for  it.  All  cried,  '  At 
Philippo  Argent! !'  and  the  raging  Florentine  spirit  turned  upon 
himself  with  his  teeth.  Here  we  left  him;  so  that  I  tell  no  more  of 
him.'^  This  is  one  of  the  passages  in  Dante's  poem  of  that  Hell 
over  whose  entrance  he  read  these  words;  "Through  me  is  the 
way  int^  eternal  woe ;  through  me  is  the  way  among  the  lost  people. 
Justice  moved  ray  high  creator;  the  divine  Power,  the  supreme 
Wisdom,  and  the  primal  Love  made  me.  Before  me  were  no  things 
created  unless  eternal,  and  I  eternal  last.  Leave  every  hope,  ye 
who  enter  here," 

There  is  nothing  in  Edwards  which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  equals 
this  in  its  horrid  imagery  and  suggestion.  And  yet  men  enjoy 
Dante  and  the  Inferno.  They  do  not  "execrate"  him  for  a  ''  mon- 
ster/' as  Dr.  Allen  says  they  do  Edwards,  And  in  his  great  essay 
on  Dante,  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  makes  this  very  scene  the 
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text  of  an  eloquent  laudation  of  Dante's  moral  quality,  in 
which  he  says  of  him ;  "  He  believed  in  the  righteous  use  of  anger, 
and  that  baseness  wm  its  legitimate  quarr>\''  Why  is  it  that  the 
attitude  of  the  general  public,  thus  represented  by  Mr.  Lowell, 
toward  the  Hell  of  Dante  is  so  different  from  the  attitude  of  the 
same  public  toward  the  Hell  of  Edwards?  I  think  w^e  shall  find 
an  answer  to  this  question  in  what  I  may  call  Edwards'  spiritual 
realism.  Of  course  Dante  is  a  reahst  also.  How^  often  this  quality 
of  his  poem  has  been  pointed  out  to  us!  But  Dante's  is  the  realism 
of  the  artist,  the  poet  who  appeals  to  our  hnagination.  Our  imagi- 
nation being  gratified,  we  enjoy  the  picture  and  even  the  sensations 
of  horror  which  the  picture  starts*  Of  all  this  there  is  nothing  in 
Edwards,  There  is  no  picture  at  alK  There  is  scarcely  a  symbol. 
Here  and  there  there  is  an  illustration.  But  the  illustrations  of 
Edwards  are  never  employed  to  make  his  subject  vivid  to  the 
imagination.  They  are  intended  simply  to  explicate  it  to  the  un- 
derstanding. The  free,  responsible,  guilty  and  immortal  spirit  is 
immediately  addressed;  and  the  purely  spiritual  elements  of  the 
Hell  of  the  wicked,  separated  from  all  else,  are  made  to  appear  in 
their  terrible  nakedness  before  the  reason  and  the  conscience.  The 
reason  and  the  conscience  respond.  We  are  angry  because  startled 
out  of  our  security.  And  we  call  him  cruelj  because  of  the  con- 
viction forced  on  us  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  terrible,  even 
if  mysterious,  spiritual  reality.  Edwards  alw^ays  spoke,  not  to 
the  imagination,  but  to  the  responsible  spirit.  Men  reaUzed  when 
he  addressed  them  that  because  they  are  sinners  their  moral 
constitution  judicially  inflicts  upon  their  personality  remorse;  and 
that  remorse  is  an  absolute,  immitigable  and  purely  spiritual  pain, 
independent  of  the  conditions  of  time  and  space  and,  therefore, 
eternal. 

The  Nineteenth  Centur>%  in  one  of  its  greatest  poets,*  looking 
out  on  nature,  sees  no  relief  from  this  eternity  of  remorse ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  sees  no  evidence,  in  nature's  "  tooth  and  claw  ' '  that  God 
will  ever  interfere  to  end  this  spiritual  pain  and  punishment.  It 
cmly  *' hopes**  that,  '*  at  last,  far  off, ''  '*  Winter  w^ill  turn  to  Spring." 
I  shall  not  attack  any  man  for  a  hope,  maintained  against  the 
evidence  of  remorse  within  and  nature  without,  that  the  myster}^ 
of  pain  and  moral  evil  will  be  thus  dissipated  in  their  destruction. 
It  is  not  my  business  to  denounce  a  thoughtful  and  reverent  spirit 
like  Tennyson^  because  of  any  relief  he  may  individually  find,  when 
facing  the  most  terrible  revelation  of  nature  and  of  his  moral  con- 
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stitution,  in  the  "hope"  which  issues  from  our  sensibility  to  pain 
and  from  the  sentiment  of  mercy  which  God  has  implanted  in  us  all. 
But  I  do  say,  that  a  man's  private  *'  hope  "  should  never  be  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  dogma,  or  be  made  a  norm  of  teaching,  or  be  pro- 
posed as  a  rule  of  action.  And  I  do  protest  that  it  is  the  height  of 
literary  injustice,  while  praising  Dante,  to  condemn  Edwards  the 
preacher  because,  in  his  anxiety  to  induce  men  to  "  press  into  the 
kingdom,"  he  preached,  not  the  private  hope  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
but  the  spiritual  verity  to  which  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  re- 
sponds. Thus,  in  his  treatment  of  this  darkest  of  subjects,  that 
spirituality  which  I  have  said  was  his  dominant  quality  is  regnant; 
and  here,  too,  he  should  be  called,  "  the  friend  and  aider  of  those 
who  would  live  in  the  spirit." 

With  this  protest  I  conclude.  Let  me  say  again,  that  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  to 
imite  with  you  in  this  commemoration  of  the  man  we  so  often  call 
our  greatest  American  Divine.  He  was  indeed  inexpressibly  great 
in  his  intellectual  endowment,  in  his  theological  achievement,  in 
his  continuing  influence.  He  was  greatest  in  his  attribute  of  reg- 
nant, permeating,  irradiating  spirituality.  It  is  at  once  a  present 
beatitude  and  an  omen  of  future  good  that,  in  these  days  of  pride  in 
wealth  and  all  that  wealth  means,  of  pride  in  the  fashion  of  this 
world  which  passeth  away,  we  still  in  our  heart  of  hearts  reserve 
the  highest  honor  for  the  great  American  who  lived  and  moved 
and  had  his  being  in  the  Universe  which  is  unseen  and  eternal. 

Princeton.  John  DeWitt. 
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THE  Presbyterian  Church  has  no  greater  place  to  offer  any  man 
than  that  which  I  am  called  to  occupv.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Directors,  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  this  Seminary  for  the  cordial 
welcome  which  they  have  given  me;  and  I  promise  them  that,  ss 
I  may  be  enabled  to  do  so,  I  will  be  faithful  to  the  high  trust  which 
they  have  reposed  in  me,  I  confess  that  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  my 
inaxlcquacy  to  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken  w4ien  I  think  of  the 
men  who  in  former  times  gave  to  this  school  of  sacred  learning  its 
great  renown:  of  the  Alexanders — father  and  sons;  of  the  Hodges 
father  and  sons;  of  Dr.  Green  and  other  noble  men  who  hved  and 
died  in  the  service  of  this  Seminary,  and  by  their  published  wTitings 
have  given  it  a  name  for  theological  learning  tliroughout  the 
world. 

I  am  speaking  not  for  myself  alone,  but  for  my  colleagues  in  the 
Faculty  as  well,  when  I  say  that  it  is  in  reverent  regard  for  the  work 
wliich  the  fathens  have  done,  in  loyal  devotion  to  the  truth  they 
served,  and  at  the  same  time  with  vigilant  outlook  on  the  changing 
conditions  of  thought,  that  we  desire  to  carry  on  the  w^ork  which 
is  here  given  us  to  do. 

This  Seminary  is,  first  of  all,  a  school  for  the  training  of  men  to 
preach  the  GospeL  The  claims  of  theological  learning  should  never 
supersede  or  relegate  to  a  subordinate  position  the  practical  aims 
which  were  contemplated  by  those  who  founded  this  Seminary; 
and  if  w^e  magnify  these  claims,  it  is  only  because  we  believe 
that  the  minister  w^ho  would  most  effectively  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  high  calling  is  he  who,  other  things  being  equal,  is  best 
equipped  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Disciplines  that  enter  into  the 
theological  curriculum.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  call  attention 
to  those  elementary  studies  which  underlie  a  minister's  theological 
education.  For  we  have  made  a  complete  separation  between 
the  disciplinary  studies  which  enter  into  what  is  called  a  liberal 

♦All  addreaa  delivered  by  Francis  L,  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  October  14,  1903, 
OH  the  occasion  of  hii*  Inauguration  aa  President  of  ihc  Tlieologieal  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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education,  anj  the  more  clistinctively  technical  and  specialized 
studies  which  constitute  the  curricuhim  of  the  professional  school. 
Every  student  of  the  theological  seminary  is  supposed  to  have 
graduated  in  Arts,  or  to  have  had  an  education  equivalent  to  thai 
required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  With  that  maturity 
of  mind  which  such  an  education  betokens,  and  with  that  serious- 
ness of  purpose  which  may  be  fairly  prcKupposed  on  tlie  part  of' 
men  who  have  all  attained  their  majority,  tmd  who  besides  are 
looking  forward  to  a  professional  career  in  the  sacred  calling  of 
the  ministry,  as  conditions  precedent  of  the  successful  prosecution 
of  theological  study,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  secure  from 
those  who  enter  thb  Seminar)'  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  problem 
of  the  theological  cufriculum,  and  a  hearty  cooperation  with  us  in 
earrj^ing  it  out  in  the  details  of  class-room  instruction.  I  venture  to 
hope,  therefore,  that  however  dry  and  uninteresting  much  that  I 
have  to  say  this  morning  may  be  to  many,  if  not  most  of  this  audi- 
ence, I  may  have  the  interested  attention  of  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry  and  of  th<*  theological  students.  The  practical  value  of 
much  that  is  taught  in  a  theological  seminary  is  sometimes  chal- 
lenged, I  doubt  not,  even  by  very  good  students;  and  their  skepticism 
on  this  heail  arises  generally  out  of  the  fact,  so  I  at  least  believe, 
that  they  do  not  see  the  relations  which  the  several  parts  of  theo- 
logical instruction  sustain  to  each  other.  Have  these  various  addi- 
tions to  the  cuTviculum  been  accidental  accretions,  or  do  they  main- 
tain  an  organic  relation  to  each  other?  Are  chairs  of  theology  to 
be  multiplied  indefijiitely  in  obedience  to  the  varying  demands  of 
the  times,  or  as  increased  endoTtTiients  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
increa^  the  professorial  staff,  or  Ls  there  a  logical  limit  to  this  sort 
of  expansion,  which  can  be  indicated  and  rationally  defended?  It 
may  seem  to  some  that  what  I  say  this  morning  may  serve,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  as  an  answer  to  these  questions.  My  thenie  to-day  em- 
braces  the  entire  circle  of  theological  learning.  But  I  have  not 
set  myself  so  ambitious  a  task  as  these  words  may  lead  you  to  sup- 
pose; for  I  desLi'e  only  to  a^^k  your  attention  to  some  tlioughts  of 
mine  on  what  is  technically  known  as  Theological  Encyclopaedia. 

This  word  "encyclopsedia"'  was  probably  first  used  by  Galen, 
As  denoting  the  circle  of  the  sciences  it  was  used  by  Martinius, 
1606.  In  the  popular  sense  familiar  to  us  all  it  was  used  by  Alsted, 
1620,  and  as  indicating  the  totality  of  materials  germane  to  a  special 
science  it  was  used  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  several  writers, 
and  applied  to  Jurisprudence  by  Piitier,  Lo  Medicine  by  Boerhaave, 
and  to  Theology  by  Mursinna. 
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Theological  Encyclopaedia  undertakes  to  classify  and  reduce  to 
system  the  different  Disciplines  or  departments  of  theological 
science.  It  seeks  to  show  the  organic  relations  between  those 
Disciplines,  and  it  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  lay  dow^i  the  methodss 
that  should  be  followed,  and  to  state  and  compare  the  methods 
that  have  been  followed  in  the  different  Disciplines. 

It  would  Ik*  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  Theological  En- 
cyclopaedia from  its  crude  beginnings  in  Chrj^sostoni's  six  books  "  De 
Sacerdotio*'  in  the  fourth  centurj'jin  the  advice  of  Cassiodorus  to  the 
monks  of  Vivariensis  in  the  sixth  century,  and  later  in  the  IrtsHlvHo 
dericonim  of  Rabarus  Maums  and  the  Didascalia  of  Hugo  of  8t. 
Victor,  down  to  the  days  of  Scholasticism  when,  by  the  union  of 
theology  and  philosophy,  as  Rabiger  says,  theology  became  a  learned 
Discipline  with  the  primacy,  we  may  add,  vested  in  philosophy. 
Such  a  histor}^  would  tell  the  story  of  the  subsequent  pi^otest  against 
over-intellectualism  in  theology  made  by  Roger  Bacon  and  then 
by  Erasmus,  the  modifying  influence  of  Pietism  after  the  Refor- 
mation as  i-epresented  in  such  a  work  as  the  Isagoge  of  Buddaeus,  and 
then  the  waning  interest  in  theological  study  w^hich  led  men  like 
Bertholdt,  Planck,  Thym  and  Tittman  (1796,  1798, 1813)  to  write 
their  Theological  Eneycloi)a^dias  as  manuals  for  those  enterin|]: 
upon  the  study  of  theology*  and  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  new 
interest  in  it.  There  is  nothing  in  these  systems  of  encyclopEedia 
that  need  claim  our  attention,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  nc^ne  of 
us  would  think  of  adojiting  the  divisions  of  theological  science  set 
forth  in  these  manuals.  The  next  waiter  w^orthy  of  notice  is  the 
Reformed  theologian  of  Holland,  Clarisse^  w^ho  divides  theology 
according  to  the  familiar  and  simple  plan  into  four  parts — exe- 
geticaf  historicaj  syslemalica  and  paslondis.  This  also  is  the  division 
adopted  by  Hagenbach,  one  of  the  later  eneyelopa^dists,  and  is  the 
one  most  generally  accepted  among  theologians  to-day. 

But  in  Sehleiermacher  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  M^ay  in 
which  one's  fundamental  conception  of  tlieology  will  inevitably 
determine  his  distribution  of  theological  material.  All  theology 
was  divided,  according  to  him,  into  three  parts — Philosophical, 
Historical  and  Practical.  Under  the  head  of  Historical  Theolog}- 
he  includes  Dogmatics  and  Exegeties.  From  the  point  of  view 
which  makes  the  Bible  the  rule  of  faith  it  is,  of  course,  an  error  to  put 
Dogmatic  Theology  under  the  Instorical  rubric.  But  from  Schleier- 
macher's  point  of  view  it  was  most  natural  to  do  it.  For  we  have* 
only  to  conceive  of  the  Church  as  an  organism  possessed  of  a  corpo- 
rate life  and  an  undivided  corporate  consciousness,  and  it  will  at 
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once  appear  that  in  the  Bible  you  have  the  record  of  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  Church  for  a  certain  period,  and  that  in  Church 
History  you  have  the  record  of  the  Christian  society  through  the 
subsequent  centuries.  Now  part  of  that  religious  life  or  thought 
takes  the  form  of  dogma.  Dogmatic  Theology,  therefore,  is  not 
the  systematic  exhibition  of  the  truths  of  Scripture,  but  is  rather  a 
crystallization  of  the  religious  consciousness  in  the  form  of  religious 
belief,  and  may  vary  in  different  periods.  Dogmatic  Theology  is 
thus  a  part  of  history.  The  affinity  of  this  view  promulgated  by 
Schleiermacher  with  that  of  the  later  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
development,  and  also  the  more  recent  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  is  apparent.  It  is  not  difl5cult  to  see, 
moreover,  how  Schleiermacher  has  furnished  the  philosophy  which 
enables  Roman  Catholic  theologians  to  give  a  systematic  and 
philosophic  explication  of  their  dogmatic  system;  and  it  is  noi 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  the  hands  of  Dobmeyer  and 
Staudenmaier  Schleiermacher's  principle  becomes  the  basis  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  encylcopsedia. 

The  serious  objection  to  Schleiermacher's  encyclopaedia  is  that 
it  proceeds  upon  a  principle  that  antagonizes  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciple that  the  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Other  objec- 
tions may  be  urged  against  the  mode  of  distributing  the  theological 
Disciplines  in  the  encyclopaedias  of  Dantz,  Pelt,  Lange,  Tholuck, 
Hagenbach  and  Kuyper. 

Take  Hagenbach's,  for  example:  The  four  parts  of  theology, 
according  to  him,  are  Historical,  Exegetical,  Systematic  and  Prac- 
tical. But  what  is  Historical  Theology?  And  if  the  development 
of  doctrine  in  the  post-Biblical  period  is  put  down  under  Historical 
Theology,  why  is  the  development  of  doctrine  within  the  Biblical 
period  cut  off  from  the  domain  of  Historical  Theology  and  erected 
into  a  separate  department  called  Exegetical  Theology? 

And  why  is  Practical  Theology  not  logically  apart  of  Christian 
Ethics,  except  that  the  practical  duties  enjoined  in  it  pertain  not 
so  much  to  the  private  Christian  as  to  the  Church  in  its  organic  life, 
or  to  the  individual  in  his  official  relations  to  the  Church?  These 
are  only  illustrations  of  the  difficulties  we  meet  in  attempting  a 
logical  distribution  of  the  Theological  Disciplines.  Apologetics 
again — to  take  another  illustration — is  a  subject  that  the  encyclo- 
paedists have  difficulty  with:  some  treating  it  as  belonging  to 
the  Prolegomena  of  Theology,  and  others  as  part  of  Systematic 
Theology. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  see  defects  than  to  remedy  them,  and  it 
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is  quite  likely  that  the  scheme  which  I  propose  will  reveal  weak- 
nesses to  the  eyes  of  others  which  I  do  not  see* 

In  organizing  the  Theological  Disciplines  I  proceed  upon  this 
postulate;  that  man  know^s  God  through  Iiis  reason,  that  God  has 
superadded  to  the  light  of  nature  the  Revelation  of  Himself  in  the 
Bible,  and  that  this  enlarged  and  corrected  knowledge  is  embodied 
in  the  Church. 

The  materials  for  all  our  theological  know^Iedge  ore  to  be  found, 
therefore,  in  these  three  sources :  the  Kea.<on,  the  Bible,  the  Church. 
We  shall  accordingly  have  Rational  Theology,  Scriptural  The- 
ology and  Ecclesiastical  Theology.  Assuming  now  that  our  point 
of  view  is  that  of  the  Reformed  Tlieology.  it  is  obvious  that  the 
body  of  belief  involved  in  these  Disciplines  just  mentioned  stands 
antithetically  related  to  opposing  views,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  on  a  systematic  defense  of  that  theology,  first,  against 
those  who  assail  our  Reformed  position  from  within  the  Church, 
and,  secondly,  against  those  who  assail  Christianity  from  without. 
Accordingly  we  shall  have  Polemic  Theology  and  Apologetic 
Theology, 

And  yet  again  the  need  will  be  felt  of  gathering  into  one  compact 
system  the  results  of  all  these  Disciplines  in  a  body  of  divinity  which 
will  represent  the  sum  total  of  theological  inquiry.  This  will  be 
Systematic  Theology,  I  do  not  claim  any  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  I  do  not  profess  any  great  regard 
for  it;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  scheme  which  I  propose  the 
dominant  words  are  those  which  have  such  large  place  in  Hegelian 
Literature — ^Thesis,  Antithesis  and  Synthesis, 

L 
Thesis. 

Man  derives  some  knowledge  of  God  through  his  reason.  This 
I  know  is  disputed,  and  the  Ritschlians  are  particularly  fond  of 
disparaging  Natural  Theology,  But  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  a  Natural  Theologjr,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
religious  phenomena  of  the  world  call  for  consideration.  We  can- 
not very  w^ell  avoid,  therefore,  giving  a  place  in  our  Theological 
Encyclopiedia  to  Rational  or  Philosophical  Theology. 

1,  Raiional  Theology.— Under  this  head  I  should  include  the 
Science  of  Religion  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion, 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance  to  study  the  vari- 
ous religions  of  the  world  and  to  systematize  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  in  regard  to  the  beliefs  men  have  actually  entertained 
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regaitling  God.  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  go,  as  Ebrard  doe»» 
into  the  history  of  religions  simply  for  the  little  apologetic  material 
to  \ye  derived  from  it,  and  I  would  not  inake  comparative  religion 
therefore  a  branch  of  Apologeties.  We  *shall  learn  many  things 
from  the  Science  of  Rehgion: — we  shall  learn  the  solidarity  of  reli- 
gious  life  throughout  the  world,  and  that  will  quicken  our  sympa- 
thies ^nth  others  of  our  kind:  we  shall  be  made  cognizant  of  the 
common  elements  hehl  in  ^^iolution  by  all  religions,  and  shall  know 
the  deep  foundation  already  laid  on  which  the  superstructure  of 
the  Gospel  can  be  built:  we  shall  see  the  insufficiency  of  heathen 
religions,  and  in  the  contrast  between  them  and  Christianity  find 
an  argument  for  the  exclusive  character  of  Christianity;  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  account  for  the  analogies  between  Christianity  and 
other  religions  without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  that  our  religion 
has  been  a  wholesale  plagiarism  from  the  start,  Still  our  object 
should  l>e  to  find  out  what  men  have  actually  lielieved  regarding 
God  as  the  result  of  the  light  of  nature.  Our  inquiries  under  this 
broad  statement  of  aim  may  be  made  as  detailed  and  simple  as  we 
choose,  and  should  not  be  conditioned  by  the  practical  use  in 
MLssions  or  Apologetics  which  we  may  wish  to  make  of  our  results. 
Then,  again,  we  have  the  old  subject  of  Natural  Theology,  and 
more  particularly  of  Theism^  which  ^  of  course,  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Philosophical  Theology.  With  those  who  in  our  day 
would  make  our  theology  more  distinctively  Christian  by  making 
it  appear  that  our  only  knowledge  of  God  comes  to  us  through 
Christ,  I  have  no  sympathy.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  Christ 
can  teach  Theism  to  an  Atheist  to-day  only  by  an  inferential  passage 
from  the  phenomena  of  his  earthly  life  to  belief  in  the  Divine 
existence.  But  if  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  powerless  to 
produce  this  result,  it  is  vain,  so  at  least  it  seems  to  me,  to  suppose 
that  the  phenomena  of  a  single  human  life  can  produce  it.  It  is  a 
disservice  to  revealed  religion  to  disparage  Natural  Theolog}^  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  exalting  Christ,  Natural  Theology  is  tlie  basis  of 
Revealed  Theology,  and  the  true  order  of  thought  is  found  in  the 
Saviours  words:  '*  Ye  believe  in  God :  believe  also  in  me."  But  be 
the  didactic  scope  of  Natural  Theology  more  or  less,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  phenomena  of  religious  experience  are  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  at  the  hands  of  pliilosoj^hers,  anil  Christian  theologians 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  work  of  the  psychologists  and  metaphy- 
sicians in  this  fiekL  We  are  having  our  religious  life  interpifteel 
for  us  in  the  terms  of  empirical  psychology.  We  are  having  our 
Christian  doctrines  explained  according  to  the  HegeHau  meta- 
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physics.  Religion  is  being  looked  upon  as  a  pathological  condition, 
or  as  being  a  mystical  emotionalism  that  needs  nothing  for  its 
content  beyond  a  spirit  of  submission  to  the  inevitable. 

How  the  profound  problems  of  metaphysics  bear  upon  the  phil- 
osophy of  religion  we  can  see  in  the  Gifford  lectures  of  Ward  and 
Royce.  How  the  distinctive  features  of  Christianity  disappear 
under  the  touch  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  we  can  see  in  the  writings 
of  the  Cairds,  We  may  be  thankful,  perhaps,  that  something 
of  supernatural  ism  is  saved  from  the  wreck  when  we  read  the 
brilliant  pages  of  James's  Varieties  of  Religious  Expaience;  but 
then  how  little  it  is!  And  when  in  despair  of  a  rational  basis  for 
religious  belief  we  are  left  by  Hoffdmg  and  Mallock  to  console 
ourselves  with  value-judgments,  we  are  tempted  to  ask:  Has  it 
come  to  this?  And  does  our  philosophy  of  religion  say  for  its 
last  word  that  we  keep  our  religious  beliefs  simply  because  we 
cannot  and  will  not  give  them  up?  The  Christian  theologian  must 
come  into  this  field  as  a  defender  of  the  faith.  He  must  strengthen 
the  outposts  if  he  would  save  the  citadel. 

But  I  go  farther  than  this.  I  believe  that  there  is  need  just  now 
of  a  philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion  which  will  work  on  the 
basis  of  contemporary  philosophy  and  the  apologetic  minimum,  and 
shall  give  us  such  a  synthesis  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  as 
shall  satisfy  the  intellectual  needs  of  those  who  turn  away  from 
the  pages  of  Starbuck  and  Caird,  on  the  one  hand,  and  who  are  not 
ready  to  accept  a  complete  Systematic  Theology,  on  the  other^  but 
are  nevertheless  craving  for  a  rationale  of  Christianity,  Flint  and 
Fairbaim  are  the  two  men  in  the  English-speaking  world  most 
competent  to  do  this  work.  But  Flint  has  not  tried  to  do  it,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  Fairbaun  has  altogether  succeeded. 

2.  Scriptural  Theology.— This  department,  commonly  called 
Exegetical  Theology,  includes  all  those  studies  which  terminate 
directly  upon  the  Bible*  Among  these  we  have  the  studies  ancillary 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  such  a*^  Archirology^  Biblical  Geogra- 
phy anil,  of  course,  the  original  languages  of  the  Scripture,  The 
encyclopaedists  have  a  disheartening  way  of  WTiting  on  this  subject, 
for  they  not  only  tell  us  to  read  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  they  would 
say  that  in  order  to  know  Hebrew*  one  must  know  the  cognate 
languages,  and  w^e  begin  to  think  of  the  Chaldee,  Syriac.  .\rabic 
and  Assyrian.  Hagenbach's  Eneyclopiedia  is  pretty  dry  reading, 
but  our  heart  warms  toward  it  wlien,  after  reading  weary  pages  of 
what  he  calls  Exegetische  Hulfswissenschaften,  he  condescendingly 
tells  us  that  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  Semitic  languages 
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cannot  be  demanded  of  every  Christian  theologian.  And  it  was 
very  kind  in  him  to  put  in  a  footnote  the  following  from  Luther, 
which  we  lay  aside  for  our  comfort  along  with  other  choice  bits  of 
cheap  erudition:  "One  is  not  a  truly  wise  Christian  quia  Groecus 
sU  et  HebrcBus/* — ^because  he  is  a  Greek  or  Hebrew  scholar — 
*'quando  beatns  Hieronymus,  quinque  Unguis  monoglosson  Augus- 
tinum  non  adcequavit,"  since  Jerome  of  blessed  memory,  with  all 
his  learning,  could  not  come  within  gunshot  of  the  monoglot 
Augustine.  It  is  wonderful  indeed  what  an  amount  of  good 
thinking  one  may  do  in  one  language! 

But  beside  these  ancillary  studies  there  is  the  vexed  question  of 
the  Canon,  which  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  belonging  to  the 
Prolegomena  of  Scriptural  Study.  Coming,  then,  more  closely  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible  we  have — 

(1)  The  Higher  Criticism.  Were  there  no  questions  regarding 
the  date  and  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  which  affect 
historical  results,  most  of  the  material  of  this  department  might 
be  handed  over  to  the  department  of  history;  or  if  results  were 
considered  without  placing  the  emphasis  upon  the  critical  investi- 
gations which  precede  them,  the  subject  might  still  be  considered 
as  historical.  But  it  is  usual  to  rubricise  this  department  under  the 
head  of  criticism;  and  however  rubricised  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  necessity  of  entering  upon  the  work  of  The  Higher  Criticism.  A 
Church  may  say  that  for  a  minister  to  reach  certain  conclusions  in 
his  critical  exegesis  is  to  put  in  jeopardy  his  ministerial  standing; 
but  a  Church  which  should  forbid  inquiry  would  stultify  herself. 
This  business  of  The  Higher  Criticism  on  its  ecclesiastical  side  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  difficult  after  all.  We  do  not  believe  in  an 
infallible  Church;  and  we  cannot  very  well  assume  the  infallibility 
of  the  Bible  in  order  to  prove  its  infallibility.  We  are  therefore, 
in  a  sense,  in  the  hands  of  the  specialists.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  helped.  If  our  attorney  is  not  managing  our  case  right,  my 
advice  is  to  dismiss  him  and  get  another.  But  the  advice  of  many 
seems  to  be,  let  the  case  go  by  default :  the  attorneys  are  a  bad  lot. 

Then  we  have  (2)  The  Lower  Criticism,  or  that  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  task  of  securing  a  correct  text.  The  theological 
student  needs  no  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  Discipline,  but 
if  the  intelligent  layman  wishes  to  know  what  is  involved  in  in- 
quuies  imder  this  head,  let  him  read  the  admirable  treatise  on  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  by  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Dr.  Warfield.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  is  the  sphere  of  the  labors  of 
such  men  as  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf  and  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort. 
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Then  we  have  (3)  Exegesis:  Interpretation.  And  it  is  here  that 
CaU-in  and  Hodge  and  Addison  -Alexander  and  Eadie  and  Alford  and 
Ellicott  and  Lightfoot  and  Meyer  have  made  the  world  of  Chris- 
tian students  their  debtoi^.  It  is  t^^  be  regretted  that  this  depart* 
ment  of  theology  is  receiving  less  attention  than  it  once  did,  for 
it  is  the  minister  who  feeds  his  mind  and  heart  by  clase  contact  with 
the  mind  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  ver>^  words  of  Scripture  whose 
ministry  will  be  rich  in  spiritual  power.  Time  was  whert  the 
intellectual  life  of  scholarly  ministers  centred  in  exegetical  studies. 
Time  was  when  every  religious  controvei^  was  fought  out  on 
exegetical  grounds.  But  ministers  have  shared  in  the  intellectual 
unrest  of  the  day.  Doubt  In  regard  to  the  insi>iration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  convergence  of  literar>^  criticism  and  the  evolutionarj^ 
philosophy  upon  the  sacred  books  has  tended  to  paralyze  all 
theological  effort  or  has  transferred  it  to  another  locus. 

And  finally  we  have  (4)  Biblical  Theology.  I  sjinpathize  with 
Rabiger  in  the  regret  that  this  designation  has  been  given  to  this 
department.  It  would  have  been  better  if  this  term  could  have 
been  kept  to  indicate  (and  Pelt  so  uses  it  in  his  Encyclopa?<Ua)  all 
the  studies  that  terminate  on  the  Bible.  My  friend  and  colleague, 
Dr.  Vo8,  following  Nosgen,  makes  the  happy  suggestion  that  this 
department  be  called  The  History  of  Revelation.  But  the  term  has 
a  pretty  fixed  meaning  and  is  generally  well  understood,  though 
now  and  then  we  find  a  man  who  still  gives  vent  to  his  dislike  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  by  professing  great  devotion  to  BibUcal  Theol- 
ogy, as  though  the  latter  were  a  protest  against  the  former,  and 
were  a  little  more  loyal  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  It  is  true  that 
Biblical  Theology  takes  little  or  no  account  of  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies and  is  silent  about  the  ilecisions  of  Councils,  Still  it  must 
be  remembered  that  BibUcal  Theology  does  not  consist  in  grouping 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  under  certain  loci  communss,  such 
as  sin  and  redemption.  That  would  be  a  Biblical  Dogmatic.  The 
Biblical  theologian  seeks  to  trace  the  development  of  doctrine  as 
revealetl  truth.  His  subject  is  the  crowning  Discipline  of  Exegesis, 
but  it  is  an  historical  Discipline  too.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Dogmatic 
theologian  to  exhibit  the  logical  unfolding  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace, 
but  it  is  the  task  of  the  Biblical  theologian  to  exliibit  its  chrono- 
logical unfolding.  In  that  fine  fragment  on  the  History  of  Redemp- 
tion^ by  the  great  theologian  whose  bicentenaiy  we  are  soon  to 
celebrate  in  this  Seminary,  we  have  the  true  conception  of  this  de- 
partment; and  I  think  I  do  not  err  in  saying  that,  at  least  so  far 
as  we  in  America  are  concerned,  Jonathan  Edwards  is  the  father 
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of  Biblical  Theologj,  I  do  not  think  that  Biblical  Theolog>^  can 
ever  supersede  Systematic  Theology,  but  it  is  a  most  important 
part  of  theological  learning;  and  besides  serving  to  systematize  our 
exegetical  studies,  it  will  render  great  service  to  us  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Systematic  Theolog>^  We  shall  gain  an  insight  Into  the 
genetic  relations  of  the  great  concepts  of  Redemption  as  we  watch 
their  gradual  unfolding.  We  ^liall  acquire  an  historical  habit  in 
the  study  of  texts.  Texts  whose  doctrinal  significance  we  have 
overlooked  will  be  seen  in  a  new  lighF;  and  proof-texts  that  have 
been  quoted  by  generations  of  dogmaticians  in  support  of  doctrines 
which  they  do  not  prove  will,  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  are  concerned,  be  sent  into  honorable  retirement* 

3.  EcclesiaMical  Theology.— Vmicr  this  head  we  are  to  group  all 
those  studies  that  are  involved  in  our  conception  of  the  Church. 
And  of  course  there  is — 

(1)  The  History  of  the  Church,  which  may  be  considered  as 
general  and  special.  Now  the  historian *s  method  will  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  his  conception  of  the  Church-  If  organization  is 
of  the  e^ence  of  the  Church,  the  hberal-mindeil  historian  will  be 
embarrassed  by  the  varieties  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  If^on 
the  other  hand,  organization  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Church 
fwhich  is.  I  think,  the  better  view),  he  is  relieved  at  once  of  a  very 
serious  difficulty.  The  Roman  Catholic  historian  has  his  own  way 
of  disposing  of  Presbyterians,  and  the  Presbyterian  liistorian  has 
his  way  (I  think  a  better  way)  of  disposing  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
He  treats  them  as  constituent  members  of  that  great  body  of  men 
throughout  the  world  called  the  Church  who  profess  the  true  relig- 
ion. With  the  problem  of  coexistence  in  space  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of,  the  historian  has  on  his  hands  the  less  important,  but 
still  important  problem  of  succession  in  tutie.  We  have  been 
told  so  much  of  late  that  history  is  not  a  matter  of  dates  that  I 
nm  afraid  that  some  people  are  losing  all  sense  of  historical 
perspective,  I  should  think  a  good  deal,  it  seems  to  me,  if  I 
were  writing  Church  history,  on  how  I  should  periodize.  Ideally 
speaking,  one  would  think  tliat  the  divisions  of  history  should 
tit^  those  of  time;  that  epochs  should  be  indicated  by  events 
marking  the  temiimis  a  quo  and  the  terminus  ad  queni;  and 
that  all  minor  divisions  should  be  absorbed  in  the  even  and 
uninterrupted  flow  of  narrative.  This  is  Gibbon's  plan,  and 
Milman  8.  But  it  would  not  have  suiteil  a  work  like  Keander's. 
ITie  detailed  treatment  he  was  to  give  his  subject  mider  each  cate- 
^ry  required  him  to  make  his  categories  clear,  distinct  and  com- 
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preheiisive.  And  so  tinder  each  of  his  periods  he  deals  with  tlie 
Church  in  the  history  of  her  spread  abroad,  of  her  life  and  discipline, 
and  of  her  doctrine.  If,  as  we  cannot  very  well  avoid,  we  keep  the 
familiar  rubric  of  ancient,  mediseval  and  modem  hi^story,  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  temporal  divisions  after  that  would  be  subdi- 
visions of  these  tfiree,  and  should  feel  it  would  not  be  exactly  logical 
to  absorb  them  in  another  scheme  which  gives  nine  periods  of[his- 
tory  coordinate  with  one  another.  Yet  this  is  what  Dr.  Schaff  does 
in  his  most  learned  history  of  the  Church.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  deal  with  or  even  to  mention  here  all  the  subjects  of  special 
Church  history  that  may  properly  fall  under  the  mrrmdum  of  theo- 
logical study;  but  I  must  mention  two,  Symbolics  and  the  History 
of  Doctrine. 

It  may  strike  some  as  an  anachronism  for  me  to  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  Creeds  and  Confeasions,  and  yet  I  think 
that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  to  their  origin,  the  men  who 
made  them,  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them,  and  the  con- 
troversies that  called  for  their  preparation.  We  should  know  our 
own  Confession  of  Faith  in  its  relation  to  the  great  family  of  Re- 
formed Confessions,  of  which  it  is  the  last  and  the  best;  we  should 
Bee  how  the  Reformed  Confessions  differ  from  the  Lutheran — ^the 
Augsburg  and  the  Formula  of  Concord;  we  should  know  the  be- 
ginnings of  Arminianismy  and  be  ready  to  say  whether  we  divide 
the  Protestant  world  into  three  great  families,  Lutheran,  Armini^a 
and  Reformed,  or  whether  we  make  Arminians  and  Calvinists  two 
species  under  the  genus  Reformed.  We  should  have  clearly  in  our 
minds  the  points  that  separate  all  Protestant  confessions  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches;  and  we  should  know^ — by  no  means 
an  unimportant  thing  to  know — how  much  our  Protestantism  holds 
in  common  with  the  Greek  Catholic  and  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munions. Turning  now  to  the  history  of  doctrine,  two  methods 
are  open  to  us.  We  may  divide  the  history  into  short  periods,  and 
treat  all  the  doctrines  under  every  period;  or  we  may  divide  by 
making  doctrine  the  basis  and  tracing  each  doctrine  through  the 
centuries.  Think  now  of  Baur's  great  work  on  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Miiller  on  Sin,  Domer  on  the  Person  of 
Christ,  Ritschl  on  Justification^marv^els  of  learning,  ever>*  one; 
then  look  through  the  histories  of  Doctrine,  such  as  Shedd's  and 
Hagenbach's  and  Hamack's,  and  imagine  the  literature  that  is 
to  be  studied  before  one  is  master  of  this  field.  Consider  what  it 
means  to  study  the  histor>'  of  doctrine.  It  means  not  only  that  we 
watch  the  changes  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  that  a  doctrine 
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has  undergone — not  only  that  we  know  what  the  great  Doctors 
and  Fathers  have  said  regarding  it — but  that  we  understand, 
too,  the  influences  that  led  to  these  opinions,  the  colormg  of  current 
philosophy,  whether  it  be  Platonic  or  Aristotelian;  whether  it  be 
Manichean  or  Scholastic;  whether  it  be  Kantian  or  Hegelian.  And 
think  of  the  work  that  this  involves!  If  I  were  having  an  historian 
of  dogma  made  to  order  I  would  require  him  to  have  great  acquisi- 
tive powers,  and  I  would  have  him  at  home  in  the  languages  of  the 
Bible.  I  would  have  him  secure  a  mastery  of  Church  History  in 
general.  I  would  make  him  as  thorough  in  his  mastery  of  the  his- 
tory of  Philosophy.  I  would  have  him  become  a  systematic  dog- 
matician  of  the  highest  logical  powers;  and  when  I  had  done  all, 
I  would  put  him  early  at  the  task  of  studying  the  history  of 
doctrine.  Then  we  might  get  what  at  present  we  do  not  have — ^a 
satisfactory  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  second  topic  under  the  head  of  Ecclesiastical  Theology  is 
(2)  The  Organization  of  the  Church.  There  are  wide  differences 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  Church  should  be 
organized,  officered  and  governed.  The  theologian  who  wishes  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  primitive  ecclesia  without  being  depend- 
ent upon  second-hand  sources  must  be  able  to  handle  patristic 
literature  for  himself,  as  Hatch  and  Lightfoot  do.  He  should  be 
familiar  with  the  great  systems  of  Church  and  State  relationships — 
the  Byzantine,  the  Roman,  the  Erastian — as  well  as  that  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  theory  of  the  entire  separation  of  the  one  from  the 
other.  Because  a  man  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  he  is  not  cut  off 
from  interest  in  other  communions,  and  if  his  specialty  is  Church 
government  he  ought  to  know  and  be  familiar  with  the  great  ad- 
ministrative problems  in  other  communions.  The  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Arches  and  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Coimcil  in  regard  to  points  of  doctrine  and  ritual  in  the  Church  of 
England  ought  to  interest  him.  The  great  struggle  for  spiritual 
independence  which  culminated  in  the  Scottish  disruption  of  1843 
should  be  known  by  him  as  he  knows  the  history  of  his  own  Church; 
and  the  law  of  his  Church,  as  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
and  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  should  be 
read  in  the  light  of  Pardovan's  Collections  and,  for  that  matter, 
in  the  light  of  the  Canon  law.  What  would  be  said  if  I  should 
recommend  theological  students  to  take  a  course  in  Roman  Law? 
And  yet  I  am  sure  that  such  a  course  would  be  useful  to  them. 
And  then  there  is  the  whole  question  of  the  Church  in  relation  to 
the  law  of  the  land — the  law  of  the  land  regarding  Church  property. 
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reganiing  the  conclusive  character  of  ecclesiastical  sentences,  as 
laid  down  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Walnut  Street  Churcli  case,  and  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
reganiing  marriage  and  divorce.  These  are  all  matters  which  are 
within  the  legitiuiate  province  of  the  minister. 

The  last  subject  which  claims  consideration  under  the  head  of 
Ecclesiastical  Theology  is  (3)  Tlie  Work  and  Worshij>  of  the  Church, 
Two  questions  present  themselves  in  this  connection:  the  question 
of  extending  the  Church's  influence  and  that  of  promoting  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  her  members.  Missions,  Pastoral  Theology, 
Liturgies,  Honiiletics^these  and  topics  like  these  should  be  dealt 
with  under  this  department*  A  course  of  lectures  on  Missions,  such 
as  those  delivered  here  by  Dr.  Dennis  and  othei's,  is  a  great  addition 
to  the  Seminary's  curn^uhim.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  missions^ 
the  missionary  problems,  the  bearing  of  missions  on  the  statesman- 
ship of  the  world,  and  the  bearing  of  diplomacy  on  the  future  of 
Christianity— these  are  great  subjects  and  fitted  to  awaken  the 
highest  enthusiasm  of  any  man  who  will  approach  them  vnih 
interest  and  sufiicient  breadth  of  vision. 

I  do  not  dw^cll  on  the  subject  of  Pastoral  Theology,  but  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  say  to  my  younger  brethren  that  wc  ministers  need 
all  the  good  advice  we  can  get  respecting  the  exercise  of  tact  and 
good  sen,se,  respecting  the  care  of  our  life  and  the  avoidance  of 
tho^  things  that  mar  our  influence.  A  Professor  in  this  Seminary 
once  thought  it  not  l.ieneath  his  dignity  to  write  a  book  on  Clerical 
Manners,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  new  etHtion  of  that 
book,  brought  down  to  date,  with  some  additional  suggestions  as 
to  the  amenities  of  social  life,  is  greatly  needed. 

I  have  very  little  to  say  regarding  Homiletics,  thougli  if,  as  with 
most  of  us  it  is  the  case,  our  productive  activity  is  to  spend  itself 
in  making  sermons,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fail  to  attach  great 
importance  to  the  subject.  The  minister  w^ho  does  not  know 
what  Shedd  and  Phelps  have  said  on  sermonising  shows  great  in* 
difference,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  his 
profession.  A  man  who  makes  a  serious  study  of  this  subject  and 
brings  to  it  a  well-furnished  nimd,  will  need  none  of  the  popular 
homilctical  helps  and  can  afford  to  throw  his  Dictionary  of  Illus- 
trations out  of  the  window,  I  do  not  feel  the  difficulty  w^hich  some 
experience  in  settling  the  boundary  lines  of  plagiarism.  A  full 
man^  wnth  a  fresh  mind,  after  sufficient  brooding  on  his  text,  will 
get  down  to  the  roots  of  the  text,  will  see  what  noboily  else  will 
see  in  the  same  light;  for  tlie  thing  seen,  to  use  a  Kantianism,  is 
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not  the  text-in-itself ,  but  the  text-in-itself  in  relation  to  the  man-in- 
himfleif ;  and  this  being  the  case,  if  the  man-in-himself  be  a  man — 
that  is,  if  he  has  grown  out  of  his  babyhood  and  rounded  into  a 
separate  mind — the  possibilities  are  infinite  respecting  the  sermons 
that  may  be  preached  from  any  text.  And  so  I  say  to  my  younger 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  especially  to  you  young  men  who 
have  not  yet  entered  it :  get  powers  of  expression,  get  knowledge, 
get  thought-power,  get  rich  Christian  experience,  get  a  knowledge 
of  homiletical  technique,  and  then  let  the  sermon  be  yours — ^nay, 
rather,  let  it  be  you.  Let  it  be  an  arrow  shot  from  the  tense  bow- 
string of  conviction  and  it  will  hit  the  mark  every  time. 

But  the  sermon  is  not  the  only  thing  in  the  worship  of  the  Church, 
and  in  some  Churches  it  is  not  the  most  important  thing.  We 
belong  to  the  non-liturgical  family  of  Churches,  and  music  does  not 
hold  the  place  in  our  Church  that  it  occupies  in  some  other  branches 
of  Christendom.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  fail  to  provide 
proper  instruction  in  our  Seminaries  in  Church  music  of  the  better 
sort  or  ignore  the  great  devotional  formulas  which  have  fed  the 
spiritual  life  of  generations  of  Christians.  I  should  say  that  it  is 
the  minister  of  the  non-liturgical  Church,  who  is  expected  to  be 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  express  himself  in  apt,  elevated, 
rhythmical,  devotional  language,  who  is  likely  to  be  most  profited 
by  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  liturgical  formulas  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  For  the  nurture  of  his  own  spiritual  life,  and  for  his 
greater  efficiency  as  a  minister  of  the  Word,  I  commend  to  every 
theological  student  the  duty  of  having  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Word  of  God  in  the  English  tongue;  but  I  would  also  com- 
mend to  him  the  duty  of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  Church's 
best  literature  of  devotion,  and  whether  it  be  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  or  The  Christian  Year,  or  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  that 
claims  his  attention;  whether  it  be  the  hymns  of  Watts  or  Doddridge 
or  Wesley,  or  Faber  or  Newman,  or  Bonar  or  Heber  in  which  his 
religious  feelings  find  expression,  let  him  remember  that  the  medi- 
tations, the  prayers,  the  hynms  of  Christian  men  of  all  ages  are 
the  common  heritage  of  the  Christian  World. 

II. 

Antithesis. 

We  are  now  to  deal  with  that  part  of  Theology  which  regards 
the  Christian  system  as  antithetically  related  to  opposing  forms  of 
thought.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Reformed  Theology  all  defenses 
of  revealed  truths  were  included  under  the  name  Polemic  Theology. 
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Thus  Stapfer,  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  Polemic 
Theoln^,  deals  in  mieoeMon  with  Atheism,  Deism,  Eptcureanisin, 
Ethnicifim,  Naturalism,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  Socimanismt 
'  Romanism,  Fanaticism,  Fcla^aainm,  and  reaches  his  climax  in  his 
chapter  agamst  the  Remonstrants  and  the  Anabaptist^?.  The 
classiBcation  exhibits  all  the  faults  that  are  conceivable  in  a  diB- 
eussion  of  this  kind.  I  shall  not  call  attention  to  them  further  than 
to  say  thai  there  is  a  great  difference  between  those  controversie,s 
whose  area  is  within  the  Christian  communions  and  those  which 
are  carried  on  against  men  who  deny  the  supematuralism  of  Chris- 
tianity. Polemic  Theology  pertains  to  the  first,  Apologetic  The- 
ology to  the  second. 

L  Polemic  Theology. —The  phrase  does  not  have  a  very  amiable 
sound,  and  on  that  account  some  would  Uke  to  have  it  superseded 
by  a  less  warlike  form  of  expression.  But  I  tlo  not  know  that  we 
should  quarrel  with  the  adjective,  if  that  for  which  it  stands  is  an 
accepted  fact-  If  the  rupture  with  Rome  was  justifiable  a  Prot- 
estant polemic  becomes  a  nece^ity — that  is  to  say,  we  must  defend 
our  position.  It  is  a  pity  that  Protestantism  has  undergone  the 
process  of  division  into  sects,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  logic  of  its 
postulates.  WTien  the  doctrine  of  the  one  visible  corporate  Church 
is  parted  with,  as  Protestantism  necessarily  parts  with  it,  there  is 
no  logical  stopping-place,  and  we  may  multiply  sects  indefinitely. 
For  when  the  basis  of  the  organization  is  not  the  Creed  which  shall 
include  the  largest  number  of  Christians,  but  that  which  shall  em- 
brace the  largest  number  of  doctrines,  and  which  shall  express  them 
in  the  best  and  most  Scriptural  manner,  you  of  course  see  what 
will  be  the  result.  Creeds  will  multiply,  and  sect^  will  multiply. 
The  greater  the  extension  the  less  the  intension;  the  greater  the 
intension  the  less  the  extension. 

Suppose,  now,  that  you  belong  to  one  of  these  Churches  and 
accept  its  creed-statements.  Suppose  that  men  outside  of  your 
communion  revile  your  doctrines,  ridicule  your  faith  and  misrepre- 
sent your  most  cherished  convictions.  Are  you  not  to  be  allowed 
to  defend  yourself?  Suppose  that  when  there  is  peace  within 
your  walls  ai»d  prosperity  within  your  palaces,  there  arise  those 
within  your  ronununion  who  flaunt  their  ridicule  of  the  creed  to 
which  lh<7  liavc  subserif:>ed  in  the  faces  of  the  congregations  which 
they  mvxQ,  Are  you  to  do  nothing?  Have  you  no  right  to  stand 
n  in  defense  nf  what  you  believe  to  be  precious  trutli?    Now  these 

»  precim^ly  the  cmcasions  that  develop  tlie  controversial  element 

the  Gliurch's  life.    I  do  not  seCi  therefore,  how  we  can  help 
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having  a  place  for  Polemic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Encyclo- 
paedia. I  do  not  understand  Polemic  Theology  to  mean  a  bitter 
spirit.  It  is  simply  the  intellectual  outcome  of  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  a  witness-bearing  Church,  prompted  by  zeal  for  the 
truth  and  a  holy  instinct  of  self-preservation,  girds  itself  to  do 
battle  against  what  it  believes  to  be  error. 

2.  Apologetic  Theology. — Polemic  Theology,  as  I  have  said,  at 
one  time  included  all  that  we  now  designate  as  Apologetics;  and 
Apologetics  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  polemic,  only  its  warfare 
is  carried  on  between  those  who  believe  and  those  who  deny  a 
Supernatural  Revelation.  And  yet  the  irenic  character  of  Apolo- 
getics is  very  decided  also.  It  must  needs  soften  the  tone  of  con- 
troversy for  us  to  remember  that,  differ  as  we  may,  in  some  points, 
from  our  brethren  in  other  communions,  we  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  them  in  defense  of  more  important  truth.  Says 
Delitzsch  in  his  Apologetik :  "  When  we  are  carried  along  by  Ter- 
tullian's  Apologetics  and  wonder  at  his  depth  and  wealth  of  thought, 
we  thank  God  that  the  Church  has  had  a  man  who  with  such  power 
was  able  to  wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  we  forget  his  Montan- 
ism.  And  when  we  read  the  learned  and  elegant  book  de  veritate 
rdigionis  Christiance  which  Grotius  wrote  as  a  pastime  during  a  sea 
voyage  for  those  who  traveled  in  heathen  lands,  we  take  our  Chris- 
tian brother  by  the  hand  without  feeling  sore  at  his  Arminianism. 
So,  too,  we  recognize  Paley,  the  author  of  the  Evidences  of  Christian' 
itt/y  and  Butler,  the  author  of  the  Analogy y  and  all  the  great  English 
and  American  defenders  of  Christian  truth,  without  asking  questions 
respecting  their  ecclesiastical  connections.  And  when  among  the 
later  apologetes  we  recognize  in  Drey,  Dreisinger,  Staudenmeier, 
and  lastly  Hettinger  four  distinguished  Catholic  investigators, 
without,  in  so  doing,  making  any  treaty  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  we  greet  them  with  a  hearty  pax  vohiscumJ^ 

The  encyclopaedists  are  fond  of  distinguishing  betweten  Apology 
and  Apologetics — and  the  distinction  is  a  sound  one.  Apologies 
are  as  old  as  Cliristianity ;  systems  of  Apologetics  do  not  go  back  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Tertullian  wrote  an  Apology,  and  when 
the  early  Christian  Fathers  defended  themselves  and  their  religion 
against  the  particular  allegations  made  against  them  they  WTote 
Apologies;  so  when  the  eighteenth  century  deists  called  out  the 
great  apologetic  literature  of  that  period,  the  greatest  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church  of  any  period,  they  wrote  Apologies.  That  is  to  say, 
they  wrote  special  defenses  of  Christianity  from  particular  points 
of  view  and  covering  the  particular  questions  then  in  issue.     But 
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when,  instead  of  dealing  with  a  particular  controversy,  we  consider 
how  the  Christian  religion  shall  justify  its  claims  to  be  a  super- 
naturally  revealed  religion ,  we  are  dealing  with  a  much  broader  and 
more  abstract  question.  When  Lightfoot  defends  the  tdstorical 
trustworthiness  of  the  boolts  of  the  New  Testament  against  the 
author  of  Supernafural  Religion,  he  is  T^^Titing  an  Apolegj'-  But 
when  Ebrard  or  Sack  or  Baumstark  writes  a  systematic  defense  of 
Christianity  as  a  supernatural  rehgion,  he  wTites  an  Apologetic. 
It  is  because  Apologetic  has  this  character  of  systematic  or  organic 
completeness,  I  suppose,  that  some  cncyelopc'edists  regard  it  as  a 
branch  of  Systematic  Tlieology.  But  there  is  a  great  difference, 
I  think,  between  our  conception  of  Apologetic  and  that  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology.  The  motive  in  Systematic  Theology  is  didactic; 
that  in  Apologetic  Theology  is  polemic.  Let  it  be  understocd,  then, 
that  Apologetics  is  a  systematic  exhibition  of  the  defenses  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  apologete  is  not  seeking  to  defend  Cahdni^m  or  Ar- 
minianisni  or  Lutheranism  or  Ronianism  as  such.  He  is  seeking 
to  defend  that  core  of  truth  which  these  systems  hold  in  ccmnion. 
We  are  iti  a  different  attitude  altogether  when  we  speak  as  dogma- 
ticians  and  when  we  speak  as  apologetes.  As  dogmaticians  we 
ask:  What  do  we  know  concerning  God?  It  is  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth  we  are  in  (luest  of.  It  will  be  the  maxim um  quid  of 
belief,  therefore,  that  will  be  our  object.  But  as  apolcgetes  we 
ask:  How  can  the  truth  which  differentiates  Christianity  frcni  all 
other  religions,  anil  which  the  various  sects  of  Christians  hold  in 
common,  be  defendeil?  It  is  the  minimum  quid  which  we  are  seek* 
ing.  What  is  that  truth  which,  if  a  man  believe,  he  shall  be  saved? 
What  is  the  truth  which  represents  the  essence  of  Christianity— un- 
derstanding by  essence,  to  use  Spinoza's  words,  *Hhat  without 
which  the  thing,  and  which  itself  without  the  thing,  can  neither  be 
nor  be  conceived''?  On  the  one  hand  the  man  who  reduces  Chris- 
tianity to  morality,  who  gives  up  miracles  and  makes  no  numerical 
tlistinction  between  Gm\  and  the  finite  spirits  whcm  He  has  created, 
minimizes  too  much.  Therefore,  when  men  like  Matthew  Arnold 
play  tlic  part  of  apologetes  and  wish  to  be  regarded  as  defenders 
of  the  faith,  we  reject  their  kind  offers  at  cnce — 7ion  tali  ovxilio 
nee  defcnsoribis  istis.  And  yet  is  it  not  just  as  true  that  there  are 
good  Christian  men  whose  views  on  the  Trinity,  the  Person  of 
Christ,  the  Atonement,  the  nature  of  Sin,  the  question  of  Retri- 
bution, and  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  are  erroneous? 

Clearly^  therefore,  when^we  undertake  the  work  of  Aijologetic^ 
we  must  take  as  our  starting-point  what  we  regard  as  essential 
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Christianity,  Where  shall  we  find  it?  Is  it  not  hero^ — to  wit, 
'*  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not 
imputing  unto  men  their  trespasses  ' '  ? 


IIL 

SlTS'THESIS. 

The  cathedral  is  the  synthesis  of  all  the  forms  of  art.  Its  Iieauty 
and  the  irapressiveness  of  its  s^rv^ces  are  largely  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  blending  of  architecture,  sculpture,  pamting  and 
music*  What  the  cathedral  is  to  the  arts»  Systematic  Theology  is 
to  the  several  Disciplines  that  enter  into  theological  study.  Tlie 
Systematic  theologian  is  an  architect.  Less  accomplished,  perhaps, 
than  others  in  the  knowledge  of  any  one  speeialty^  he  must  be  more 
accomplished  than  any  in  the  knowledge  of  all  specialties.  His 
specialty  is  the  knowledge  of  the  results  in  all  specialties.  Like 
Ibe  professed  Biblical  theologian  he  gets  his  doctrines  out  of  the 
Bible,  but  his  w^ork  does  not  stop  w  ith  exegesis.  He  sees  the  doc- 
trines not  only  as  separately  deducible  from  Scripture^  but  as  pro- 
gressively unfolded  in  Scripture.  He  see??  them  as  the  subjects  of 
varying  fortunes  in  the  course  of  history,  as  defended  here  and 
antagonized  there.  He  sees  them  as  the  subjects  of  controversy  and 
as  the  constituent  elements  in  ecclesiastical  symbols.  He  knows, 
moreover,  that  while  some  truths  regarding  God  are  taught  in  the 
Bible  and  nowhere  else,  other  truths  may  be  seen  in  the  light  of 
aature.  But  these  truths  of  natural  religion  stantl  polemically 
related  to  those  forms  of  philosophic  thought  which  deny  them. 
And  the  truths  of  Revealed  Religion  have  felt  the  warping,  blight- 
ing, compromising  influence  of  a  falsc^  philosophy.  The  systematic 
theologian  in  the  very  act  of  being  a  systematic  theologian  must  be 
an  apologetic  theologian,  must  be  a  polemic  theologian,  must  Ije 
a  student  of  philosophy,  must  be  a  biblical  theologian,  must  be 
familiar  with  ecclesiastical  history,  must  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
ecclesiastical  life.  All  this  goes  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  Sys- 
tematic Theolog}^  is  not  a  department  that  is  coordinate  with  Exe- 
geticat  Theology,  with  Historical  Theology,  with  Practical  The- 
ology, Rather  is  it  the  synthesis  of  all  these  Disciplines  which  we 
have  been  considering.  This,  at  least,  is  the  place  that  I  feel  bound 
to  give  it  in  the  outline  of  Theological  Encyclopa}dia  which  I  am 
presenting  to  you  this  morning. 
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SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  grandeur  of  Systematic  Theology  thus  conceived  will  hardly 
be  denied.  The  legitimacy  of  the  systematic  theologian's  under- 
taking  cannot  be  called  in  question.  Even  when  men  have  given 
form  to  systf'nLs  foreign  to  our  mode  of  thought  and  far  away 
from  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  and 
to  wonder  at  the  vast  constructive  power  their  systems  manifest. 
Tlie  first  question  is,  of  course,  whether  or  no  God  has  spoken. 
For  if  He  has  spoken,  it  is  certain  that  He  has  not  said  one  thing 
or  two.  He  has  said  a  great  many  things.  And  thes^  parts  of  the 
Divine  message  sustain  relations  to  one  another.  What  are  these 
relation.^?  It  is  said  that  God  has  not  given  us  a  Systematic 
Theology  in  the  Bible,  Neither  has  He  given  us  a  ready-made 
Astronomy  nor  a  ready-made  Biology,  Linnseus  had  to  work  for 
his  classification.  God  has  not  planted  nature  like  a  park  with 
studied  reference  to  orders,  genera  and  species.  It  is  said  that  logic 
is  a  snare,  and  I  have  heard  ministers  in  the  pulpit  grow  eloquent 
over  the  ensnaring  power  of  logic  when  it  was  quite  evident  that, 
liowever  much  other  people  were  suffering  by  it,  they  were  entirely 
safe  themselves.  I  am  not  rejidy  to  say  credo  qitia  impossibile,  or 
credo  quia  obsurdum  e^t.  I  do  not  think  we  can  save  our  faith  by 
discarding  our  intellects.  The  world  will  not  long  continue  to 
value  a  religion  which  it  believes  to  be  irrational,  no  matter  who 
it  is  that  commends  it  to  our  consideration.  And  whether  it  be 
TertuUian  or  Ritschl,  or  Hermann  or  Coleridge,  or  Isaac  Taylor  or 
Balfour,  or  Kidd  or  Mallock,  or  the  modern  high-potency  dilution- 
ists  of  the  Ritschlian  School,  who  in  this  country  are  giving  us  an 
ethico-sentimental  naturalism  as  the  new  Gospel  for  the  twentieth 
century,  I  make  bold  to  tell  them  all  alike  that  Christianity  will 
be  denietl  a  hearing  in  the  court  of  feeling  once  she  has  been  non- 
suitetl  at  the  bar  of  reason. 

The  theme  of  Systematic  Theology  is  the  sum  of  our  knowledge 
regarding  God,  This  includes,  of  course,  human  conduct;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  to  include  both  faith  and  practice  under  one  set 
of  categories.  Thus  Turret ine  discusses  morality  under  the  Law; 
so  does  Dr,  Charles  Hodge,  But  it  is  not  common  to  do  this.  In 
the  Romim  Catholic  Church  the  distinction  is  clearly  marked  be- 
tween Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology — the  latter  being  largely 
occupied  with  the  solution  of  difficult  questions  of  casuistry.  And 
in  the  Protestant  Churches  the  distinction  between  dogmatics  and 
ethics  has  been  recognised  since  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
first  made  for  the  Reformed  Church  by  DanBeus^  and  for  the 
Lutheran  Church  by  Calixtus. 
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1.  Christian  Ethics, — ^Now  a  theologian,  of  course,  can  limit 
himself  to  the  discussion  of  those  practical  questions  of  conduct 
which  represent  the  difference  between  rational  ethics  and  revealed 
ethics.  He  may  say  that  his  field  of  conduct  is  conditioned  by 
Christianity.  But,  perplexing  as  some  of  the  questions  will  be  that 
fall  within  this  area,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  cannot  limit 
himself  to  this  area.  He  will  feel,  I  am  confident,  that  the  entire 
territory  of  morals  is  his.  Fundamental  questions  regarding  Moral 
Obligation,  the  Good  and  the  Right,  will  confront  him  and  he  will 
find  it  impossible  to  ignore  what  is  being  said  or  what  has  been  said 
by  men  like  Sidgwick  and  Green,  and  Spencer  and  Martineau, 
and  Taylor  and  Shadworth  Hodgson  and  Paulsen. 

Again,  the  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  must  not  only  consider 
the  law  of  Christianity  conditioning  conduct;  he  must  also,  or, 
rather,  he  may  also,  consider  the  Christian's  ethical  state  in  relation 
to  this  law;  for  Christian  ethics  not  only  sees  the  Christian  in  the 
light  of  the  new  obligations  imposed  by  the  law  of  Christ,  it  also 
sees  him  in  the  light  of  his  new  ethical  state  produced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  So  that  the  whole  question  of  Regeneration  and  Sanctifi- 
cation  may  properly  come  imder  Christian  Ethics,  and  this  is  a  very 
large  part  of  Dogmatic  Theology.  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent  do 
Dogmatics  and  Ethics  overlap  that  in  some  WTiters,  as  in  Nitzsch 
and  Rothe,  the  whole  or  nearly  the  w^hole  dogmatic  area  is  covered 
by  the  department  of  Christian  Ethics. 

But  it  is  distinctly  to  the  department  of  Christian  Ethics,  and  not 
to  that  of  Practical  Theology,  that  the  discussion  of  the  great  social 
problems  of  the  day  belongs.  That  these  problems  should  be  di.s- 
cussed,  that  the  Church  should  have  something  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  poverty,  disease  and  crmie  that  seem  to  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  congested  life  of  our  large  cities,  and  that  there  is  more- 
over a  great  and  practical  work  to  be  done  in  reference  to  the 
pathological  conditions  of  society  through  organized  philanthropic 
agency,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  tlii.s  Soci- 
olog}-,  and  it  is  worse  than  a  mistake  when  imder  the  name  of 
Christian  Sociology  work  of  this  sort  is  made  a  substitute^  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  For  Sociology  in  its  proper  sense  I  have 
jorreat  respect;  but  for  that  shallow  compound  of  sociology  and 
>;pntimentality  which  is  just  now  the  largest  output  of  the  now 
Christianity  I  have  none,  for  it  satisfies  neither  my  intellect  nor  my 
feelings. 

The  man  who  would  deal  adequately  w4th  the  social  problem 
must  know,  to  begin  with,  what  men  like  Baldwin  and  Giddings 
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have  to  say  regarding  the  psychology  of  soeial  life;  he  must  knoi 
whether  he  agrees  with  them  or  not,  what  men  Hke  Mackenzie  and 
Bosanquet  have  to  say  regarding  the  metaphysics  of  society  and 
its  final  cause.  He  must  have  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  evolution  of  our  institutional  life  which  has  given  us  in  their 
present  forms  the  Family,  the  Church  and  the  State;  he  must  under- 
stand the  principles  of  the  great  normative  sciences  of  ethics  and 
jurisprudence  which  deal  respectively  w^th  the  life  of  the  indi\idual 
and  the  organism;  he  must  know  something  of  the  economic  laws 
that  underlie  the  growth  of  industrialism;  and  then,  perhaps,  he 
may  hope  to  address  himself  to  the  great  pathological  problems 
and  make  an  intelligent  application  to  them  of  the  ethical  principles 
of  Christianity,    But,  then,  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 

2,  Dogmatics, — ^Time  does  not  permit  me  to  name  and  criticise 
the  various  definitions  that  have  been  given  of  Dogmatic  Theolog}- : 
but  I  prefer  to  say  that  Dogmatic  Theology  is  a  systematic  exhibi- 
tion of  our  knowledge  regarding  God.  Its  content,  then,  is  knowl- 
edge. It  is  what  we  know  and  have  good  reason  for  knowing, 
whatever  that  reason  may  be.  It  is  knowledge  regarding  God, 
It  may,  and  does,  include  the  knowledge  of  a  great  many  things 
besides  God ;  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of  those  things  in  their  Godw^ard 
relationships.  God  is  the  great  category  under  which  all  the 
knowledge  which  Dogmatic  has  for  content  is  subsumed.  It  is 
systematic  knowledge.  It  is  not  simply  the  knowledge  of  separate 
dogmas.  It  is  articulated  knowledge.  It  is  knowledge  that  has 
been  brought  together  under  great  domuiant  generalizations. 
You  see,  then,  at  once  what  a  broad  field  the  dogmatic  theologian 
has  before  him.  What  a  splendid  history  Dogmatic  Theologj^ 
has  had!  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  interesting  study  than  that 
of  going  through  the  dogmatic  writers  from  the  Keformation  dt^wn 
to  our  own  day,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  their  methods  and  of 
watching  the  influence  of  prevailing  philosophies  upon  their  forms 
of  statenient.  With  the  help  of  writei^s  on  dogmatic  history  like 
Gass  and  Ebrard,  and  Sw^eitzer  and  Heppe,  this  ought  not  to  be  a 
difficult  thing,  and  it  certainly  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  do. 
As  the  result  of  such  a  study  we  should  find  that  the  ti?ystematic 
Theology  which  had  been  developed  so  fully  under  philosophical 
domination  from  Albert  the  Great  to  Aquinas,  and  w^hich  in  the 
declining  days  of  Scholasticism  went  through  a  weaning  process, 
w^as  iieveloped  under  the  polemic  conditions  of  the  Reformation 
into  new  activity.  The  Reformation  principle  of  the  Bible  as  the 
rule  of  faith  gave  us  a  period  of  dogmatic  supernatuj^alism.    First 
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we  have  the  three  great  dogmaticiatis  of  the  Reformation — Melanch- 
thon  in  his  Loci  communes^  Zwingli  in  hie  de  vera  et  fahaRvligimiet  and 
Calvin  in  his  IndUuti4}  Christianw  religionis.  Then  came  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Lutheran  and  Rcfornicd  Theologies^  the  hatter  proceed- 
ing until  differences  found  exprcssion  in  the  antithesis  of  Gomarus 
and  Arniinius,  when  we  had  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  extrusion  of 
the  Armiiiian  party.  Reformed  Theology  still  developed,  ending 
in  rival,  antagonistic  and  mediating  schools.  There  were  the 
Scholastics,  building  deductively  and  taking  the  eternal  purpose 
as  their  starting-point.  Then  there  were  the  Federalists— Cocceius 
and  Witsius — presenting  theology  as  the  progressive  exhibition  of 
the  covenants.  There  were  the  Cartesians,  representing  the  influ- 
ence of  philosophy  and  particularly  of  natural  science — men  like 
Voetius  and  Maresius,  who  distinguished  between  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  and  saw  that  supernatural  revelation  presup- 
posed the  light  of  nature  and  the  use  of  reason.  Then  came  the 
period  when  the  differences  were  reconciled  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  LeibnitzO'Wolfian  philosophy  a  theological  Scholasticism 
was  presented  which  served  as  a  mould  by  means  of  which  these 
varying  element?  could  be  pressed  into  shape  and  symmetry.  The 
federal  idea  was  retained;  the  decrees  were  given  a  conspicuous 
place;  philosophy  was  recognized  as  having  some  function  and  the 
great  systems  of  the  seventeenth  century  came  forth,  notably  that 
of  Turretine — ^the  Thomas  Aquinas  of  Protestantism* 

Lutheranlsm,  too,  went  through  its  period  of  development,  as 
Ebrard  shows;  but  I  have  time  only  to  refer  to  this  fact  which 
Ebrard  brings  out,  that  while  the  Reformed  Theology  was  system- 
atic first  and  dogmatic  afterward,  the  Lutheran  Theology  was  dog* 
matic  first  and  systematic  afterward.  The  genius  of  Calvinism  was 
to  schematize.  Lutheranism  dwelt  first  upon  particular  dogmas, 
and  reached  its  scehmatizing  stage  later.  This  is  worthy  of  notice, 
ina.5much  as  in  later  years  Lutheranism  ha^  distanced  all  com- 
petitors in  regard  to  constructive  Dogmatics. 

The  age  of  Supernaturalism  was  followed  by  that  of  Rationalism, 
in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  level  of  human  reason  and  reject  those  which  resisted 
the  attempt.  Following  this  period  of  Rationahsm  or,  rather,  when 
Rationalism  and  Supernaturalism  were  the  contending  foes,  when 
it  was  a  duel  between  infallible  Bible  and  infallible  reason,  came 
Schleiermacher,  a  sort  of  Platonic  Methodist,  to  protest  against 
the  deification  of  the  intellect  and  plead  for  the  place  of  the  feelings 
in  religion.    But  his  very  subjectivism  of  the  feelings,  though  pro- 
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testing  against  the  subjectivism  of  the  intellect,  was  io  close  aUiance 
with  the  subjectivisra  of  the  intellect •  Hencei  when  Hegel  arose j 
though  he  was  the  antithesis  of  Schleiermacher  and  ridiculed  bis 
definition  of  religion,  he  was  yet  so  related  to  hiin  that  mediation 
was  not  impossible,  so  that  subsequent  writers  have  given  e\^dellce 
of  both  influences;  and  Rot  he,  when  he  \^Tote  his  Ethics^  was  now  a 
mystic  and  now  a  speculative  theologian^  having  one  foot,  as  Lange 
expresses  it,  in  Schleiermaeher*s  slipper  and  the  other  in  Hegel's 
boot.  Hence  arose  the  mediating  school,  the  school  that  seeks  to 
keep  the  good  in  both  systems  and  presence  the  historic  continuity 
of  Church  doctrine.  To  this  school  belonged  Nitzsch  and  Ullmann, 
and  Dorner  and  Martensen.  And  now  the  last  movement  is  in 
progress,  and  the  note  of  the  Ritschlian  revolt  from  the  reign 
of  Hegel  is  the  banishment  of  metaphysics  from  theology.  The  good 
side  of  the  movement  is  its  return  to  the  historic  basis  and  its  im- 
patience of  a  theology  which  resolves  the  historic  faith  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  glittering  generalities  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic* 
The  bati  side  of  it  is  the  inevitable  schism  which  it  hitroduces  into 
the  life  of  the  individual  Christian,  between  the  theology  of  the 
intellect  and  the  theology  of  the  feelings.  Say  what  its  leaders 
may  respecting  the  continued  hold  which  these  doctrines  have  as 
value-judgments,  the  system  must  be  judged  by  its  net  result  of 
fact  and  rational  conviction.  No  system  can  stand  the  strain  of 
an  inner  contradiction  which  is  implied  in  holding  for  true  what 
is  known  to  be  false;  of  believing  with  the  heart  what  is  discredited 
by  the  head.  And  sooner  or  later  Ritschlianism  must  give  up  its 
see-saw  of  Intellect  and  Feeling  between  Socinianism  and  Evan- 
gelical Christianity  and  settle  down  to  one  or  the  other. 

Assuming  now  that  the  systematic  theologian  has  his  materials 
ready  for  organization  into  system,  what  method  shall  he  adopt? 
This,  of  course,  is  an  important  question  as  a  matter  of  logic;  but 
the  impression  seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters  that  it  is  a  vital 
question  as  a  matter  of  theological  content.  This,  however,  I  fail 
to  see.  There  is  the  strictly  local  or  topical  method  of  the  early 
theologians  of  Reformation  times;  tliere  is  the  federal  method  of 
Witsius;  there  is  the  method  which  makes  the  Trinity  the  basis  of 
division,  which  Calvin  adopts  in  his  InMilutes;  there  is  the  method 
which  starts  from  the  anthropological  standpoint  and  discusses 
Sin  and  its  Remedy,  as  Chalmers  does;  there  is  the  strictly  theologi- 
cal method  where  everything  is  discussed  under  the  concept  of 
God;  and  then  there  is  the  Christocentric  method,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  yeaivs  by  way  of  disparaging  other  methods. 
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But,  after  all,  bow  can  a  Chrbtocentric  method  of  schematizing  the 
doctrines  affect  the  doctrines  themselves?  Here  are  your  separate 
blocks  of  dogma,  and  each  has  its  own  significance.  You  can  build 
those  blocks  into  any  shape  you  plca^se;  you  may  build  castles  or 
cathedrals;  but  however  much  you  change  the  relations  of  those 
blocks  to  each  other,  you  do  not  on  that  account  change  the  indi- 
viduality of  each.  Well,  theiij  put  your  dogmatic  blocks  together 
as  i^Tumetry,  logic  and  the  suggestions  of  your  own  intellect  may 
dictate;  you  do  not  thereby  change  the  doctrines  themselves. 
Your  schematism  may  not  be  the  same  as  mine,  but  neither  of  us 
by  mere  schematism  can  modify  a  single  doctrinal  unit.  No,  my 
friends,  depend  upon  it,  no  new  light  is  going  to  break  forth  from 
the  Word  of  God  as  the  result  of  a  new  schematization  of  the  doc- 
trines. The  question  as  to  whether  a  system  of  iloctrine  is  true 
is  to  be  tested  first  of  all  by  the  inquiry  whether  the  doctrines  of  the 
system  are  true*  If  they  are  true,  then  the  building  of  them  into 
systems  is  not  only  the  natural  but  the  necessary  outcome  of  that 
type  of  intellect  that  seeks  order  and  synmietr>',  and  sees  related 
truths  in  the  light  of  great  generalizations.  I  know  that  Systematic 
Theology  is  discredited  in  some  quarters;  some  seem  to  think  that 
it  stands  as  a  barrier  to  religious  fervor  and  practical  piety;  some 
t^ll  us  that  we  must  get  ready  for  a  theological  reconstruction  and 
that  the  time  for  that  reconstruction  is  at  hand.  But  the  only  con- 
mstent  despisers  of  Systematic  Theology  are  those  who  in  their 
hearts  beheve,  however  slow  they  may  be  to  confess  it,  that  in  the 
light  of  history  as  it  is  now  read,  and  of  philosophy  as  it  is  now 
studied,  and  of  science  as  it  is  now  proclaimed,  there  is  little  or  no 
rational  content  for  Systematic  Theology.  If  the  Church's  Dog- 
matic is  the  result  of  a  Hellenizing  process;  if  the  body  of  Catholic 
doctrines  is  a  parasitic  growth  which  has  fastened  itself  upon  the 
original  simple  cult  of  Jesus,  and  if,  as  Harnack  believes,  the  Refor- 
mation is  only  an  imperfect  attempt  to  restore  this  simple  undog- 
matic  faith,  then  I  grant  you  that  a  Systematic  Theology  of  very 
modest  proportions  is  all  we  need.  We  need  talk  no  more  of  cathe- 
drab  as  symbols  of  our  dogmatic  system.  The  humblest  two-room 
hut,  without  paint  or  decoration,  without  even  a  common  wayside 
flower  in  the  window  to  tell  the  presence  within  of  a  heart  that  is 
touched  with  feeling  or  an  eye  that  kindles  in  the  warmmg  presence 
of  beauty,  will  be  a  sufficient  exponent  of  the  poverty  ami  desola- 
tion that  must  inevitably  come  as  the  result  of  this  conception  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  if  the  Bible  is 
true,  and  the  Church  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
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iorivige.  Thomwell,  Dabney,  Finney,  Shedd,  Henrj'  B.  Smith— 

<rsi^inatic  theologians  every  one.    Shall  we  turn  this  page  in  the 

l^orv  of  American  theology  and  lof>k  upon  it  as  the  record  of  a 

vast  miHtake?    Has  the  new  Christianity  taught  us  only  to  believe 

that  thcHf?  were  visionary  and  misguided  men?    I  agree  with  Har- 

nack  and  the  Hitschlians  gc^nerally  in  giving  the  primacy  to  our 

inHtinctive  judgments  of  worth;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 

a  Hchism  betw(»(»n  faith  and  knowledge,  between  our  value-judg- 
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love.     Hut  who  shall  say  that  Nature  has  anything  better  for  us 

than  bitt^er  disappointnu^nts?    Jesus,  you  tell  me,  has  revealed 

(lod  !Uid  told  me  that  (Jod  is  my  Father.     But  how  do  we  know  that 

Jesus  sp(*aks  with  authority?    How,  without  the  Divinity  which 
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we  claim  for  Him  and  the  miraculous  evidence  that  accredits  that 
Divinity,  do  we  feel  sure  of  His  authority?  Because  His  message 
wakes  echoes  in  our  souls,  you  say,  and  His  words  find  responses 
in  our  nature.  Then  His  authority  is  no  higher  than  our  higher 
impulses.  But  when  we  are  told  that  these  higher  impulses  have 
come  by  way  of  natural  development,  and  that  even  Jesus  is  only 
an  event  in  the  great  cosmic  process,  what  shall  our  answer  be? 
When  these  finer  feelings,  these  ethical  ideals,  these  tender  instincts 
are  nipped  by  the  frost  of  a  pitiless  naturalism,  what  shall  we  say? 
Say  that  we  will  not  give  up?  Say  that  we  will  set  the  world  of 
value-judgments  against  the  world  of  cosmic  fact  and  by  sheer 
assertion  win  the  victory  for  faith  and  love?  Very  well;  but  then 
your  minimized  Christianity  is  no  help  in  the  fight  against  a  natural- 
istic philosophy.  It  is  only  a  theistic  ethic  taught  by  Jesus,  and 
instead  of  banishing  metaphysics  from  its  realm  it  is  itself  a  phil- 
asophy,  and  stands  or  falls  with  a  theistic  metaphysic.  My  friends, 
I  beg  you  to  understand  the  issue  in  the  great  battle  of  to-day  for 
fundamental  Christianity.  We  bad  thought  that  Christianity  was 
more  than  philosophy  and  spoke  with  Divine  authority;  but  in  the 
minimized  version  of  Christianity  there  is  nothing  but  philosophy 
left.  We  had  thought  it  necessary  to  defend  a  theistic  metaphysic 
and  a  theistic  ethic  as  the  necessary  philosophic  basis  of  a  gospel 
which  presented  a  way  of  salvation  through  an  incarnate  Christ. 
But  we  have  little  heart  even  for  this  struggle  if  Christianity  itself 
turns  out,  after  all,  to  be  only  a  theistic  ethic.  If  our  great  Leader 
is  slain  and  the  citadel  has  capitulated,  why  need  we  longer  make 
a  fruitless  struggle? 

Do  you  see  it,  my  friends?  I  want  you  to  see  it  in  the  stark 
nakedness  of  truth.  Give  me  the  Incarnation  and  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  then  Sin,  the  Atonement  and  Justification  follow;  and  you 
have  a  Dogmatic  and  Systematic  Theology. 

But  eliminate  the  Incarnation,  and  then  your  religion  is  an 
emotional  morality  connected  with  the  name  of  Jesus,  of  whom 
you  still  speak  in  the  language  made  sacred  by  long  use  and  early 
association;  but  in  its  last  analysis  it  is  a  moral  philosophy  in 
competition  with  other  moral  philosophies,  and  defended  by  a 
theistic  metaphysic  that  has  to  cope  with  another  metaphysic 
which  denies  God,  or  makes  no  distinction  between  Him  and  the 
works  of  His  hand. 

I  am  pronouncing  no  judgment  on  men.  I  am  dealing  only  with 
the  relationships  of  thought.  I  know  that  men  are  often  better  than 
their  creeds;  and  that  deep  in  the  core  of  a  man's  being  there 
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is  often  a  better  faith  than  that  which  he  can  formulate  m  words. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  apart  from  Dogmatic  Christianity  there 
is  no  valid  ground  for  a  theistic  ethic.  But  the  niotive  that  will 
make  a  man  fight  as  for  his  hearthstone  and  his  home  in  supj>ort 
of  that  theistic  ethic  is  his  abiding  belief  in  the  incamate  Christ; 
and  the  historic  evidence  for  the  incamate  Christ  is  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  theistic  belief.  Theism  is  the  logical  'perius  of  the 
Incarnation,  it  is  true,  but  theism  and  the  Incarnation  are  reci pro- 
cully  inOuential  on  each  other.  This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  in  the  defense  of  supernatural  Christianity  ever>'thing  is  at 
stake,  .\nd  this  is  the  reason  that  the  crisis  in  which  we  are 
to-day  is  the  greatest  war  of  inteUect  that  has  ever  been  waged 
since  the  birthday  of  the  Nazarene* 

Sooner  or  later  I  am  sure  the  eyes  of  men  will  bi?  opened  and 
they  will  see— would  to  God  they  might  see  it  now !— that  the  great 
battle  of  the  twentieth  century  is  in  its  final  issue  a  struggle  between 
a  Dogmatic  ^Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and  an  out--and-K3ut 
naturalistic"  philosophy  on  the  other. 

Prin€€tQn,  FnANCis  L.  Patton. 
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ruKDAiiENTAL  PROBLEMS :  The  M«Lhod  of  Philosophy  as  a  Systematic 
ArTEDgBmeni  of  Kdow ledge.  By  Dr.  Paul  Garus.  Third  Edition. 
Chicago :  The  Optn  Court  Company,     1903.    8to  ;  pp.  xii,  S73. 

The  Sued  of  Hetafhysics:  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Question,  Are  There 
Things  m-Themselves  ?    By  the  Same.    1903.    8vo  ;  pp.  vi^  2S3* 

These  two  volumes  may  be  presumed  to  give  a  fairly  satisfactory  account 
of  Dr.  Cams'  philosophy.  His  writings  are  voluminous^  but  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  his  other  books  are  either  an  explication  or  an  application  of 
the  philosophical  principles  here  set  forth*  And  this  assumption  is  joBtifled 
in  that  the  former  of  these  two  volumes  purports  to  be  and  actually  is  a 
careful  treatise  upon  the  (creat  themes  of  philosophy,  while  the  latter, 
aithough  directed  to  a  specific  point  in  metaphysical  iuqulry,  serves  to  pre- 
sent more  fully  and  clearly  the  author ^s  views  upon  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion»  involved ;  so  that  we  have  liere,  in  a  nutshell,  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Open  Court*  This  la  notwithstanding  what  is  told  us  lu  the  Preface  to  the 
^ndamental  Problema^  namely,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  its  contents  firs* 
appeared  as  editorial  articles  in  The  Open  CoutL  A  glance  at  the  Table  of 
Contents  reveals  not  only  a  general  connection  between  the  essays,  but  also  a 
substantial  identity  of  theme  and  even  a  logical  consecutiveness  and  bar- 
inony  in  the  treatment  of  it.  The  author  is  a  man  of  no  merely  amateur 
accompliahmeuts  In  the  arena  of  dialectical  thought  aud  discussion.  He  has 
convictions  of  his  own  and  he  is  not  wanting  in  courage  or  ability  to  enforce 
them.  He  disclaims  originality  or,  more  accurately,  he  affirms  his  endeavor 
to  avoid  it.  In  this,  whatever  his  own  mode.^ty  may  lead  him  to  declare,  it 
will  hardly  be  unjust  to  charge  him  with  some  measure  of  failure.  It  may 
be  more  surprlsiug  to  the  savants  of  the  opening  century  that  a  new  and 
somewhat  original  philosophy  should  come  out  of  the  ut  Hi  tar  Ian  aud  Mam- 
mon-wotBhiping  city  of  Chicago  than  It  Wiis  to  them  of  old  time  that  any 
good  thing  should  come  out  of  Na^relh;  but  in  both  instances  the  thing 
which  surprises  is  the  thing  tliat  comes  to  pass.  Dr*  Paul  Cams  is  the 
brilliant  author  and  persistent  proponent  of  this  new  philosophy.  It  Is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  set  forth  iu  full  its  postulates  and  princi- 
ple in  this  review,  and  yet,  as  all  theology  banks  up  against  phlbsophy,  and 
as  this  system— in  so  far  forth  true  to  the  philosophical  Instinct  and  neces- 
slty^-explicitly  invades  the  realm  of  religious  thought  and  ethical  motive, 
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we  may  examine  the  elements  of  thia  American  Positivism  for  the  sake  of 
ita  plaeemeut  in  the  general  scheme  of  modern  philosophical  eticyclopsedia, 
and  of  learning  what  are  not  on!y  its  alleged  but  also  its  logical  and  Implicit 
bearings  upon  the  inteliectual  elemeats  of  the  Christian  religion* 

Dr.  Cams  conceives  the  problem  of  philosophy  to  be ''  the  arrangement 
of  all  knowledge  Into  one  harmtmious  system  which  will  be  a  unitary  con- 
ception of  the  world  and  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  ethics"  (i,  ?>.♦  He 
admits  that  bis  Monism  differa  from  other  phih>3ophies  in  this,  that  it  '*  is 
not  a  finished  system  but  a  plan  for  a  system  "  (i,  24)*  The  unitary  con- 
ception  is  the  goal  of  philosophy*  This  conception  presupposes  tVie  idea  of 
the  continuity  of  nature  which,  however,  he  significantly  says, '"  has  not  yet 
been  prove<l  in  all  its  details  "  (i,  7).  This  unity  of  Reality  must  be  unquali- 
tiedly  accepted*  It  is  true  In  thought  because  it  is  true  in  fact*  This  con- 
ception is  grounded  on  positive  facts^  and  therefore  the  system  is  called 
**  Positivism  "—a  term  which »  althon^^h  be  adopts  it,  be  cannot  accept  with 
the  connotation  of  M.  Auj^uste  Comte  who  iati-oduced  it*  Facts  are  ulti- 
mates ;  they  are  equally  real  or  equally  unreal.  '*  Monir^m  *'  also  designates 
this  philosophy  of  the  unitary  conception^  But  this  Monism  is  not  a  ''one 
substance  theory  ";  Spiuoza^s  doctrine  was  a  pseudo-Monism^  a '*  Henism,'* 
The  author  is  Hegelian  enough  to  tell  us  tliat  Monism  is  a  '''  recognition  of 
dualities  and  their  reconciliation  in  higher  unities  "  (ii,  70,  77)*  Idealism 
atfirma  spirit  only  and  Reallam  aflarms  matter  only,  whereas  iu  truth  both 
spirit  and  matter  are  mere  abstracts  and  neither  exists*  True  Monism 
recognizes  the  onene^ss  of  All-Existence*  There  are  no  differences  of  kind 
in  this  One;  no  Creator  and  created,  no  Supernatural  and  natural,  no 
divine  and  human.  God  and  the  universe  are  One,  All  nature  is  alive* 
Haeclcel  says  that  all  nature  has  intelligence;  tli is  is  '*  panpsychism/' 
Carus  says  all  nature  is  alive  or  luis  the  capiicity  to  live;  this  is '*  paubio- 
tism "  (ii,  171))*  Life  is  an  immanent  property  of  matter*  There  is 
organic  life  and  inorganic  life ;  the  former  no  doubt  originated  in  the  lat- 
ter. But  tlie  barrier  between  them  has  been  broken  down  by  modern 
thought,  and  life  is  now  recognized  as  a  fundamental  property  of  matter; 
iudeed,  *'it  must  be  eteniiil  "  (U  111)*  Reality  is  indivisible;  the  most 
important  jibstracls  are  Matter,  Force  and  Form— these  three,  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Form* 

EpiBtemuli)gically  stated,  all  knowledge  has  its  root  In  sensation  and  sen- 
sation is  primsirlly  feeling  and  not  choice,  as  Prof.  Romanes  believed*  Feel- 
ing is  fundamental  and  the  ratioTiale  of  feeling  is  purely  biological*  In  the 
development  of  knowle^lge  from  feuling  the  conditioning  factor  is  Memory, 
and  this  memory  is  nothing  mine  than  the  psychological  aspect  of  certain 
preserved  physiological  forms  in  sentient  substance  (i,  i:^)*  ConsUmt 
special  irritation  has  created  special  senses;  the  unity  of  consciousness  is 
the  product  of  the  whole  organism  and  the  Soul  in  not  an  entity ;  it  is  not 
a  separate  or  separable  bidependent  something;  it  is  only  'Uhe  psychical 
aspect  of  ali  tlie  organic  forms  of  our  Ijody  "  (i,  14).  The  old  ego-centric 
psychology  is  abandoned  and  the  new  is  accepted,  which  regards  '*  the  cen- 
tre of  ccMisciousness  a;*  the  strongest  feeling  at  a  given  time,  which  as  such 
naturally  pretlo  mi  nates  over  and  eclipses  the  other  feelings  of  tiie  organ- 
ism "  (ii,  lt*5). 

Metaphysically  stated,  the  ultimate  category  of  thought  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Laws  of  Form*  These  are  eternal,  irrefragable  and  everywhere  the 
same*  They  are  always  *'  correct^  i;*.,  the  truths  of  formal  thought,  but 
they  are  not  always  reaZ,  i.e.,  the  truths  of  a  well-ascertained  experience" 

*  For  coQvetiletico  iu  refers ticc,  I  indicate  the  Sr^t  volume  named  at  the  beginning  &&  voiume 
1,  Aud  the  Eftoond  u  ^oUime  XL 
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(it  6©).  The  real  Is  not  a  necessiary  existence ;  but  if  It  do  exist,  tUen  it 
most  exist  in  accordauce  with  these  Laws  of  Form.  The  Ultimate  of 
thciigbtis  not  any  Thinp-in- itself  but  Forma-hi  themftt'lves,  Kant  iimided 
m  overlookirjj?  the  essential  differeuce  between  the  subjective  and  the  ideal, 
and  the  consetiuent  confusion  weakens  tlie  very  fonadatiojjs  of  his  system. 
The  idejil  belonua  to  the  realm  of  ideas  and  is  therefore  raetapbysically 
eternal ;  the  subjective  belongs  only  to  the  realm  of  the  thinking  or  feeling 
agent,  ami  is  therefore  pssychologlcally  variable*  Kant  distioguishea 
between  the  a  priori  and  the  d  posUrifM  correctly  enough,  but  he  attributes 
the  former  only  to  subjectivity ;  and.  whereas  he  erroneously  makes  the  sub- 
jective equivalent  to  the  ideal,  tlie  trulii  is  that  the  iniinitely  most  impor- 
tant piirt  of  the  subjective  of  Kant,  namely,  the  ideal  as  cori-ectly  conceived, 
is  preeminently,  if  not  e^ccliisivdy,  entitled  to  the  honors  of  the  d  priuri. 
For,  indeed,  from  tim  evoiutionlstic  and  Monistic  point  of  view  I  he  sub- 
jective is  realJy  not  a  prmri  In  any  correct  sens©  at  all,  seeing  that  it  i^er- 
tains  simply  to  the  |>erceiving  or  the  conceiving  subject;  and  to  na  men 
this  subject,  this  soul  or  mmd  or  ego  or  what-not,  is  only  a  fragment  or 
moment  of  the  Great  AlUUne*  Man,  like  charcoal,  is  simply  **  transformed 
«olar  heat";  and  ^'  mind  is  not  something  different  from  the  world »  but 
mnAt  be  considered  as  its  product  and  highest  efllorescence  "  (ii,  22).  Hence 
Kaat  was  wrong  in  regarding  the  mind  as  able  actively  to  import  forms  into 
pbenomena  :  theae  mind-forms  or  categories  of  thought  are  only  a  rejection 
of  the  forma  of  objective  existence,  preserved  in  the  plastic  but  ceaselessly 
crystallizing  sentient  substance.  The  subjective  d  priori  is  liable  to  all  the 
mptatfooa  and  fluctuations  of  a  psycho  J  ogic^it  experience;  the  iiJeal  d  priori  ^ 
whicli  is  Dr.  Cams'  d  priori^  resides  in  thes^e  eternal,  imperial » immanent 
and  even  "  sujiernatural  "  (ii,  87)  Laws  of  Form* 

So  much  may  serve  imperfectly  to  give  to  one  unfamiliar  with  this  philos- 
opby  a  rough  but  true  conception  of  its  teachings  and  tendencies.  Its 
author  argues  for  itfi  truth  very  earnestly  and  sometimes  with  much  force. 
In  the  course  ot  b!s  arguments,  he  ^^ays  many  things  which  are  botli  exceb 
l^nt  and  true,  hut  we  are  now  dealing  not  with  detached  thoughts  in  hia 
ffyslam  but  with  the  system  itself.  Dr*  Cams  frank jy  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Kant.  He  regards  his  own  position  as  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  Critical  Philosojihy,  but  not  wittiout  very  mi  port  ant  diiferences.  He 
calls  it  Kantism  developed,  broadened,  matured  and  adapted  to  our  time. 
'*It  is  a  protest  against  the  halfnens  of  agnosticism  and  a  rejf^ciion  of  the 
perverted  ethics  of  hedonlssm*^  (i,  vi)*  Both  intellectual  and  ethiciil  excel- 
lencv-s  are  chiimed  in  its  behalf.  It  '"^  rueaMs  perspicuous  aimplitdty*  It  is 
the  ftvsteraatk  and  clear  conception  of  an  Intel  lip  ibJe  realit}."  It  is  the 
*' classical  philosofjliy  ^*  (1,  251),  Mateiiaiism  invariably  Iea4l3  to  hedonism 
or  utilitarianism;  spiritualism  or  ide^ilisru  leads  to  ^vsceticism  :  but  this 
classical  philosophy  ''^(hids  the  pur^K^se  of  existence  in  the  constant  aspim- 
Uon  of  rt^alizing  a  higher  and  better,  a  nobler  and  more  beautiful  stale  of 
exiHteuce  "  (i,  1&9),  In  short,  it  is  a  new  Gospel  not  only  for  the  philosopher 
in  his  search  for  truths  but  also  for  the  xieople  in  their  cluise  for  happiness 
and  f ullneise  of  life. 

All  this  is  promising,  but  what  ia  ro  be  expected  in  the  performance  f  Is 
Ibisuew  OccideutiU  Philosophy  i>u^an  or  Christian?  Does  it  square  well 
or  ill  with  the  things  moat  surely  believed  throughout  the  Church  of  God? 
I>oe»  it  ring  tru«  or  false  to  what  Chiistendom  reveres  as  the  Word  of 
God,  and  does  it  acknowledge  or  regard  the  fundamental  elements  of 
Christianity  ? 

In  Bndiog  its  theological  and  religious  valuation,  we  have  two  methods 
within  our  reach.     We  may  take  the  plain  utterances  of  the  author  himself 
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aa  beartnf^  iipou  our  inquiry,  or  we  may  take  liia  system  and  decide  upon  it 
for  ourseives.  For  htmaelf,  the  author,  while  claiming  everythm^  for  his 
pUilosophy,  frankly  afflira^  hii  radical  break  with  evansjelical  CLiriatianity. 
He  tells  ua  that  ha  does  no£  persmt  iacaUinj^  himself  a  Christiaui  although 
to  a  great  extent  he  gladly  accepts  CU  riot's  ethics.  He  regards  Christ  and 
Christ ifitiity  as  radically  ditferent.  He  seek^  the  direct  revelatma  of  God 
in  thu  lacts  of  life  and  golemuly  warns?  us  that  *'  the  surrender  of  science  is 
t^e  way  to  perdition."  If  theism  is  Identical  with  supfimatumliHra— and  it 
certainly  is— then  he  tells  ns  timt  he  must  beg  to  be  classed  among  the 
atheists.  There  is  no  disputing  the  correct ues-i  of  this  clasaidcation ;  and,  as 
a  confession  of  faith,  we  have  here  enough  to  place  Dr  Cams  among  the 
Philistines  But  passing  by  the  teacher,  let  us  look  into  his  teacfung  to  see 
whither  it  tends,  theologically.  The  bottom  ixjstulateof  a  philosophy  cor- 
relates with  the  theistic  conception  in  theology.  Dn  Carns'  final  jwstnlate  is 
the  '*Laws  of  Form."  Metaphyamlly,  this  fgnndation  hangs  in  midair. 
Every  impulse  of  the  modem  philosophical  spiriU  crying  out  for  the  Ultimate 
Personality,  is  ignored  and  repulsed*  We  fail  to  see  wherein  the  positing  of 
these  Eternal  Laws  has  a  single  advantage  in  the  search  for  a  metaphysical 
terra  firma;  and  certainly  the  conside  nit  ions  which  have  brought  the  sanest 
and  strongest  of  the  accrwditt^d  philosophers  in  Christendom,  especially  in 
recent  times,  to  acknowledge  Pt?rsoaality  as  tiie  highest  note  and  final  cate- 
gory of  our  thinking  are,  metaphysically  regarded,  incomparably  to  be  pre- 
ferred- But  with  Dr.  Cams  these  Laws  are  God.  *'  By  God  we  understand 
the  order  of  the  world  that  makes  harmony,  evolution,  aspiration  and 
morality  possible  "  (ii  152).  Hfi  couceives  God  lo  be  not  less  than  a  person 
but  more;  and  yet^  buiiding  perhaps  more  consistently  than  he  intended,  he 
calls  God  "it"  and  not  "'  Him,"  The  conception  of  God  as  a  person  is 
poetry^  not  science*  These  Eternal  Laws  ''possess  ali  those  qualities  which 
a  pious  reflection  has  attributed  to  God  '^  (see  i,  p.  51).  Tlie  Cosmos,  which 
is  the  Ooe,  which  is  God.  is  the  foundation  of  moralit3%  '■  We  may  com- 
pare it  to  a  father  and  with  Christ  call  it  'Our  Father,' just  as  well  as  we 
like  to  speak  of  Mother  Nature ''  (i,  323).  But  it  must  be  remembered  tliat 
this  is  only  a  simile  which,  if  carried  out,  would  lead  to  serious  misappre- 
hetisioth 

This  is  not  exactly  the  theism  of  the  Decalogue.  Monism  is  monothe- 
ism, but  wait  to  iiear  what  kind  of  monotheism  it  is:  *'  God  is  not  one  in 
number  but  one  in  kind.  He  is  unique.  To  believe  in  one  God,  as  opposed 
to  several  Godi,  is  a  pagan  view  which  is  more  advanced  titan  polytheism, 
but  remains  upon  the  same  level  "  (ii,  155, 15B),  Monism  revi.nes  the  second 
Word  of  the  Law  and  tells  us  that  even  as  we  »hall  not  bow  down  ourselves 
to  graven  images  nor  serve  them,  so  also  we  shall  not  bow  down  before 
the  true  God  which  is  the  Al!iu-All  to  worship  it.  **  We  do  not  call  the 
All  God  in  order  to  bow  down  into  the  dast  and  to  adore  it.  We  regard 
adoration  as  a  pagan  custom  which,  it  Is  a  pity,  survived  in  Christianity  " 
(i,  2ai).  This  is  a  consistent  corollary,  it  is  true ;  but  it  la  the  consistency 
of  a  deliberate  and  downright  twentieth  century  paganism,  whicii  not  only 
would  sm^ish  the  shrines  of  all  creeds  and  cults  but  aho  would  throttle  the 
very  instinet  of  religion  in  man,  which  leads  him  upward  towani  his  God- 
Religion  is  only  man's  aspiration  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  All :  it  matters 
not  how  well  tie  succeeds ;  it  matters  not  that*  whatever  he  is  or  becomes  or 
does,  he  Is  still,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  part  of  the  All:  only  let  him  aapirc, 
and  that  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  religion. 

Nor  is  this  new  Positivism  less  advanced  in  its  doctrine  of  Man.  Talis 
Deas^  quails  homo*  Man  is  the  flower  of  nature — not  even  its  fruit,  Mr. 
Edison  says  that,  iu  its  own  little  way,  the  atom  is  everything  that  man  is. 
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Dr.  Canig  agrees,  and  jet  the  atom  iteelf  is  but  a  convenient  scientific  fiction 
The  ego  is  do  entity.  Memory  produces  selfhood,  not  via  verm.  Person- 
ality H  the  symbolical  thread  on  which  are  strung  the  beads  of  aur  exisU 
6ucd.  The  ideas  which  live  iu  n%  constitute  the  self.  Abstract  thought 
helped  to  make  man  man;  but»pniy,  how  could  it  help  to ''make'*  him 
maD,seeiiig  that  he  must  needs  be  man  l>tifore  he  could  be  heli*eil  by  it? 
TniLh  j3  relation ;  if  it  has  any  meaning,  it  is  correct  cognition*  Man  is 
the  child  of  the  cosmic  pa'^t ;  hut  the  Cosmos  is  the  Alt-God  i  therefore, 
man  is  the  son  of  Gotl.  A^  a  niUonal  beiujf  *'  man's  begetter  is  not  his 
brute  progenitor  but  the  eternal  order  of  the  universe  "  (ii,  234»  225),  This 
ia  Fatahsoi  stripped  of  every  shred  of  the  iile;i  of  Providence  or  Plan  or 
Personality.  Such  an  anthropoloj^y  is  quickly  self-interpreting.  Man  is 
but  a  coordinating  factor  in  the  living  AIL  Atoms  are  centres  of  living 
spontaneity.  There  is  no  push  or  pull  of  gravity  from  without ;  all  nature 
lives-  This  all-pervadJng  spontaneity  comes  to  the  front  in  Qod-U^e  beauty 
Id  the  moral  character  of  man.  But  he  Is  duat  and  only  duat ;  into  dust  he 
need  not  return,  for  only  dust  he  ever  is.  ''^  Christ's  words  are  literally  true 
When  he  says,  'God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham '  ••  (11, 54).  Any  doctrine  of  man  whtch  makes  his  soul  to  consist  only 
of  a  series  of  successive  stjUes,  wlieiher  taught  by  Emmons  or  Spencer  or 
Dr.  Carus,  takes  away  the  franchise  for  any  iuteUi<;?eut  notion  of  immoF* 
Mitf  which  involves  a  cootiuued  personal  existence  and  consciousness  af  ter 
death,  and  so  does  rioleoce  not  only  to  tlie  Christian  Heiigiou  but  also  to  the 
highest  esttra-Christian  faiths  of  maukiud. 

But  it  is  needless  to  compass  all  sides  of  this  pretentions  philosophy. 
The  touchstone  of  any  system  of  thought  is  to  ije  found  in  its  attitude 
Upward  theism.  Its  teachings  must  have  either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  the- 
ological reference.  Nut  that  the  philosopher  must  wait  with  a  '*  By  your 
Icftve  *^  for  the  thajlogian  ;  but  the  theologian  must  find  room  for  himself 
within  the  pale  of  a  phito^^iiphy  or  be  forth wiih  declines  to  abide  there. 
The  principles  of  this  Positivism  are  a  direct  negation  of  many  of  the  most 
rleoieutary  truths  of  Chn^^tiauity.  Its  unitary  conception  is  not  the  unity 
of  truth  but  the  essential  kinship,  the  identity  of  the  All ;  the  oneness  of 
th©  whole  enclosing  circumference  of  Reality,  togetlier  with  all  that  it 
encloses.  It  is  Pantheism  robbed  of  its  mystical  adorations  and  its  con- 
fess^ ly  somewhat  redeeming  features.  It  i^  C osm ism,  scorn mg  the  more 
and  more  generous  concessions  to  Christianity  of  the  lamented  author  of 
rfec  OuUhHs  ftfthe  Ommic  Philosophy.  It  is  not  so  far  from  Comte's  Posi- 
tivism at  it  iniagims* ;  for  it  regards  with  piUieiit  and  patronizing  compla- 
cency the  crude  autbropomorphisms  and  excrescences  of  mankind^s  present 
rergiotw  siate^  remembering  that  mythology  is  ever  an  indispensHble  ladder 
to  be  climbed  in  making  the  dilBcuLt  ascent  to  truth.  Dr.  Uarus  is  at  no 
pains  Ui  make  bis  peace  with  evangelical  theL>logy.  He  has  chosen  his  own 
way,  but  he  will  never  win  the  thought  or  the  heart  of  humanity.  His  phi- 
losophy will  be  accurately  clsssed  as  atheistic,  and  atheism  is  false  phjioso- 
pby.  To  make  God  one  with  the  Cosmos  is,  to  an  ardent  scientist  who 
makes  the  way  of  science  the  way  of  life  and  the  surrender  of  science  the 
way  of  death,  not  acasmism,  a**  Spinoza,  the  God-intoxicated  man,  would 
bold  it.,  but  atheism,  iis  the  wor^d-iu  toxica  ted  scientist  is  bound  to  hold  it  in 
thw  end*  For  the  human  mind  is  not  ingenious  enough  to  be  able  to  hold  con* 
sistently  the  same  thing  as  God  and  th«  world.  Its  faith  becomes  either 
atheistic  pane  osm  ism  or  pan  th  e  istic  acosm  is  m .  Ho  we  ver  success  f  u  1  Spi  n  oza 
was  Id  holding  consistently  to  the  latter,  this  new  philosophy ,  with  its  com* 
mendable  but  overstated  loyalty  to  empirical  science,  is  essentially  the 
former^  pure  and  siruple- 
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The  merit  of  this  philosophy  is  that  it  wears  no  diairiiiaa.  It  spurns  the 
idea  of  the  Unknowable  and  truly  argues  that  all  that  eriats  is  capable  of 
being  knowti.  Like  nil  other  impliciily  atheiijtic  i^ystems,  it  is  inconsistent 
enough  to  substitute  Eternal  Ijaw  for  God  and  the  U^>amos  for  tbe  baais  of 
the  indispensable  authority  in  religion  and  in  ethics.  It  wilhholda  Mr* 
Spencer's  patronizing?  but  inconsistent  sop  to  the  supers titions  of  the  reli* 
gion3  and  coldly  bids  men,  since  there  is  nothing  adorable  to  adore,  to 
cease  from  the  pagan  folly  of  adoration*  Thia  forbids  jill  worship  of  God; 
and  why  not?  for  there  is  no  Gml  such  as  men  could  worship.  The  Great 
Teacher  said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria :  *^  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The  voice  of 
the  new  Positivism,  s[>eaking  forth  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  says : 
**  Spirit  is  not  a  substance ;  spirit  is  the  signillcauce  of  word?  " ;  and,  again, 
"Adoration  is  a  pagan  cuatom  wUich,  it  is  a  pity*  survived  in  Christianity/' 

Trenton,  Hfi:iCKY  Collin  Minton. 


Hsgel'b  Logic.  An  Essay  in  Interpretation*  By  John  Gkibr  Hibben^ 
Ph*D*,  8tnart  Professor  of  Logic  in  Princeton  University,  New  Yorit : 
Ubarles  Scribner's  Sons,  1902. 

This  Is  an  important  and  valuable  book  by  an  author  who  has  already 

demonstrated  bis  capacity  tt>  combine  clear  thought  with  clear  state* 
ment,  Hegel  is  generally  a  pons  assinorum  to  his  expositors,  w^ho  in 
reckoning  with  him  seem,  as  a  rule^  to  claim  the  privilege  of  being  unin- 
telligible. The  tempUtion  is  specially  strong  in  dealing  witli  Hegel's  Lo^ic, 
which  is  the  very  sphinx  itself  to  most  of  its  interpreters.  Prof.  Hibben  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  t!je  very  obvious  and  sensible  but  very  unusual 
presumption  with  which  he  seta  out,  namely,  that  Hegel  is  to  be  n^garded 
as  Jiis  own  best  interpreter*  That  is  it  in  a  nutshell,  and  one  can  imagine 
the  iron  Hegel  relaxing  iuto  a  smtle  at  being  permitted  my  unusual  a  privi- 
lege. Now,  in  midsummer  a  mau*s  fancy  does  not  lij^htly  turn  to  thoughts 
of  Hegel.  ^Nevertheless,  the  novelty  of  Prof.  Hibben 's  plan  has  beguiled 
me,  and  I  have  found  the  exercise  both  pleasant  and  instructive*  The  book 
la  composed  of  an  Introduction  and  three  main  parts,  with  an  Appendix. 
The  Intn>ductiou  treats  of  the  general  Bigniflcance  of  the  Logic  a^  a  system 
of  philosophy,  representing,  as  it  does,  a  complete  intellectual  system  of  the 
universe*  The  Hegelian  conception  is  then  compared  with  a  number  of 
other  points  of  view,  embodied  in  the  Empirical  School— the  Critical  Philoso- 
phy, tim  doctrine  of  the  Intultionlssts  and  various  metaphysical  systems— 
the  defective  positions  of  which  are  aufgehahcfi^  to  use  a  favorite  Hegelian 
term,  in  Hegel  ism.  It  i»  a  cZniracterLstlc  of  Hegelism  that  it  claims 
finality,  and  that  it  must  be  accepted  as  Ona!  of  It^  kind.  Hegelism  will  no 
doubt  always  stand  as  the  completest  ideal  in  philosopliy  of  that  method 
which  proceeds  on  the  a.<k^umption  of  the  identity  of  reality  with  the  dia- 
lectical movement  and  eategorleJ*  of  thought*  Prof,  Hibben  shows  how  the 
Logic  presents  an  abstract  statement  of  the  living  dialectic  of  thinking,  the 
Bucceasion  of  concepts  which  it  unfolds  in  its  threefold  movement,  exhibit- 
ing not  only  the  steps  by  which  thought  moves  on  toward  its  goal,  hut  also 
the  pi-ocess  io  which  the  world  of  being  realizes  the  system  of  reality. 

After  pointing  out  the  general  coui-se  of  the  Logic,  Prof*  Hibben  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  process  by  which  Hegel  traces  the  movement  of  the 
dialectic  thiough  its  three  principal  iitages  of  Beiuf?,  Essence  and  The  Notion, 
up  to  tlie  point  where  the  system  culminates  in  the  ideas  of  the  Absolute 
und  the  Eternal  Reason.  This,  the  main  part  of  the  work,  is  carefully 
worked  out  and  shows  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  thought  of  Hegel.    It 
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IB  h^m  alflo  tlmt  th«  value  of  Prof*  Hibben's  determiuatjoa  to  permit 
Hegel  to  interpret  bitnflelf  becomes  most  apparent.  Tbe  interpreter  negates 
himself  largely  in  bis  funotion^  and  it  is  Hegel  himself^  smoothed  out  and 
Ulkiug  good  English,  tiiat  we  are  lislening  to*  In  a  final  chapter,  Prof, 
Hibben  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  Logic  to  tbe  concrete  divisiona  of 
HegePa  system,  his  Philosophy  of  Nature  and  Philosophy  of  Mind*  The 
Logic,  m  Dr.  Stirling  has  somewhere  said^  is  tbe  diamond  net  of  categories 
which  remains  after  the  content  of  reality  has  been  squeezed  out.  We 
have  only  to  suppoi*e  tbe  reverse  of  the  squeezing  process  in  order  to  find  tbe 
logical  categories  imanated  iu  tbe  world  as  the  inner  form  and  constitution 
of  iu  reality .  In  an  Appendix,  Prof.  Hibben  adds  a  very  welcome  Glossary 
of  Hegelian  terms.  This  feature  will  add  to  the  acceptability  of  the  book 
to  tbe  general  reader,  aa  well  aa  materially  to  ita  value  to  the  student  of 
Hegel.  The  work  of  Prof*  Hibben  is  to  be  commended  as  a  very  unpreten- 
tious but  helpful  handbook  on  an  exceedingly  difficult  subject.  The  method 
followed  is  judicious.  The  acquaintance  of  tbe  author  with  his  subject 
commends  itself  throughout,  and  the  student  of  Hegel  will  be  under  obli- 
gation to  Mm  for  putting  so  much  of  the  thought  of  the  Master  into  good 
understandable  Eogllab. 
iVinceton,  N.  /.  Alexandeb  T.  Ormokd* 


II,— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 


A0KO9TICISM,  By  RoBEBT  FLINT,  D.D.,  LXr.Dp,  F.R.S.E.,  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Palermo;  and  Professor  iu  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1903,  8vo ;  pp,  xviil,  664,  $2.00 
net. 

This  large  and  solid  **  volume  la  part  of  what  was  many  ye4irs  ago  an- 
nounced as  meiint  to  form  when  completed  a  lSy»tera  of  Xatural  Theology 
wbJcb  would  deal  with  four  great  problems:— 

"  1*  To  exhibit  what  evidence  I  here  is  for  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  ; 

**2»  To  refute  anti-theistic  theories— Htlieism,  materialism,  positiviam, 
secularism,  pessimism,  pantheism  and  aRnosticisu] ; 

•*  3.  To  deiineate  the  character  of  God  as  disclosed  by  nature,  mind  and 
history,  and  to  show  what  light  tbe  truth  thus  ascertained  casts  upon  man^s 
duty  and  desthiy  ;  and, 

'*  4,  To  trace  the  rise  and  development  of  the  idea  of  God  and  the  history 
of  theistic  speculation, 

**  The  hrst  theme  was  dealt  with  Sn  IVimra^and  the  second  In  Anti'Theistic 
TheorieSy  agnosLicism  excepted,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  pre^sent  volume  J' 

Tbe  book  opens  witli  a  very  discriminating  discua^^ion  of  the  ''  Nature  of 
Agnosticism.**  After  stating  'Mbe  Oiiain,  Original  Applicaiion  and 
Defects  of  the  term,"  the  aullnir  proceeds  to  describe  it  as  an  **  ep  late  mo- 
logical  theory  equivalent  to  i^bilosophical  scepliclsm."  It  does  nut,  as  ita 
name  would  imply,  indicate  the  negation  uf  knowledge  or  of  the  power  of 
knowledge.  It  indicates  the  contrary^  ^^  negation  of  the  illusion  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  the  fancied  power  of  knowledge.'*  It  differs  from  ordinary  doubt 
and  ordinary  disbelief  :  for  wlale  these  have  their  reasons  iu  the  objects  or 
propositions  examined  by  tbe  mind,  not  in  distrust  of  the  mind  itself;  *' ag- 
nosticism challenges  evidence,  and  refuses  to  he  convinced  by  it,  on  the  deeper 
and  subtler  ground  that  the  mind  is  inberenUy  incapable  of  deriving  truth  or 
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certain  ty  from  what  see nal  ugly  preaents  even  the  atrongeat  cUitns  to  be 
re(iriiir<l«d  as  evidenoe-"  It  may,  tiierefore,  be  oonsMered  '*  the  contrary 
extreme  to  gnostieiam.^^  Indeed,  the  ^ostic  may  be  deBcribed  as  **  one 
who  attributes  to  the  humuE  mind  more  power  of  attaiaing  truth  than  it 
actually  possesses,'*  while  the  agnostic  is  '*  erne  who  will  not  allow  that  the 
human  tnind  possesses  as  much  power  of  acqtiiring  knowledge  as  Jt  really 
hus,"  IlRiice,  it  would  be  **  errooeoua  and  urjwise  to  take  up  a  merely 
uuaympiithetic  and  hostile  attitude  toward  agnosliclam."  '*  That  Bystem  is 
not  devoid  of  truth  but  the  exaggeration  of  truth,  not  wholly  evil  but  evil 
by  excess.''  It  emphasises  an  important  truth*  "  To  believe  where  there  is 
insufficfeiit  reason  for  belief  is  as  much  a  fault  as  to  doubt  in  opposition  to 
sufficient  evidence."  Agnosticism  having  been  thus  described  aod  esti- 
mated is  now  more  closely  deSned  by  comparison  with  various  ''  erroneous 
views ''  of  it.  Then  follows  the  ''  history  of  agnosticism  ";  oriental,  ciaJ^^ical 
and  modern.  This  is  completed  by  a  very  careful  presentati<m  and  searching 
criticism  of  the  agnosticism  of  Hume  and  of  Kant,  the  two  ^reat  *'  fountain 
heads  of  the  agnostic  ism  of  the  present  day."  Tliis,  or  aguoaticism  In  gen- 
eral, is  next  considered.  First,  ''' complete  or  absolute  agnosticism**  is 
described,  discusi^ed  and  refuted,  and  its  antagonism  to  first  principles  and 
also  to  the  demands  of  practical  life  is  exposed*  "Mitigated  and  partial 
agnosticism  and  their  forms  ^'  are  then  presented  in  their  variims  interrela- 
tions. This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  '*^  partial  or  limited  agnosticism  as 
to  ultimate  objects  of  knowledge.''  These  are  the  self,  the  world  and  God* 
'*  Agnosticism  as  to  God''  is,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  the  book,  dealt  with  at  roost  length.  After  considering  *'  the 
prevalence  of  an ti -religious  agnosticism  "  and  giving  some  causes  of  thb?, 
'*  agnosticism  as  to  religious  belief ''  is  discussed  in  detail.  ''The  theories 
as  to  belief  "  are  examined  ;  the  "  sphere  of  belief  "  la  defined ;  the  relation 
of  Chiistian  faitii  to  Ijelief  is  set  forth ;  some  of  the  chief  causes  why  l>eli©f 
as  to  religion  is  so  often  false  are  indicated ;  **  the  sceptical  inferences  from 
the  prevalence  of  false  religious  belief  "  are  shown  to  l>e  erroneous ;  the  *'  true 
inferences  from  the  prevalence  of  false  religious  belief  **  are  presented;  the 
**  bases  of  agnostic  religious  belief  in  Christianity  "  are  exhibited  ;  ^^  religious 
belief  and  transmitted  common  doctrine  and  j:jeneral  consent  ''are  considered ; 
*'  the  relation  of  character  to  the  history  of  belief  "  is  discussed ;  "  the  rela- 
tion of  tfelief  to  authority*^  la  inquired  Into,  and  the  "forms  of  religious 
aut!)ority  '^  are  presented.  The  last  chapter  is  on  "^^  agnosticism  as  to  the 
knowledk^e  of  God*'*  **  A  glance  at  tiie  history  of  religious  knowledge  " 
introduces  an  inquiry  as  to  the  senses  in  which  knowledge  of  God  is  not 
att^iinuble;"  *'  The  agnostic  positions  relative  to  knowledge  of  God"  are 
then  stated  and  discussed.  This  is  followed  by  a  searching  criticism  of 
the  agnosticism  of  Hamilton,  Hansel  and  Hpencer;  and  the  book  closes  by 
Bhowitig  the  place  and  office  of  the  "  present  work  as  part  of  a  system  of 
naiunil  theology," 

Tills  bare  and  Imperfect  outline  will,  It  is  hoped,  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  this  comprehensive  and  admirable  treatise.  Only  a  very  careful 
reading,  however,  can  afford  any  just  idea  of  the  thoroughness  with  whicli 
every  detail  of  the  plan  has  been  elaborated*  The  volume  is  a  large  one,  yet 
the  style  is  as  concise  usually  as  would  consist  with  clearness.  A  page  is 
often  the  summary  of  a  book.  Impartiality  of  treatment  and  posltiveness 
of  conviction  go  everywhere  hand  in  hand.  The  agnostic  has  no  fairer  critic, 
as  he  has  no  more  uncompromising  antagonist*  Originality  is  always  com- 
bined with  learning  and  culture.  We  are  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  the 
more,  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  history  of  agnosticism  or  the  io-lepend' 
ent  vigor  with  which  its  positions  are  undermined.    As  we  could  scarcely 
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awmrd  tJiis  book  Itij^her  praise  than  tci  my  ttiiit  it  it  well  worthy  to  fallow 
and  lo  be  assocmted  with  what  h  still  our  best  work  oTi  theism  aod  what  la 
jittouf  moat  satMacLory  discussloD  of  the  aTili-tlit?iaUc  theories,  flo  tins  Is 
cmtmnlf  Its  chie.    It  must  loo^  Teinaiu  the  Btaudard  treatise  an  agnosttelitn* 

It  is  m  timdy.  moreover,  aa  it  is  excellent.  AntI  relijiioua  agnosticism  is 
rif©.  Probably  it  is  the  attitude  of  the  masses  toward  religion.  Such  agnoa 
tiewm^  however,  is  antw^red  m  completely  as  it  is  presented  genially  in 
Ibis  volaine.  We  are  shown  llmt  i^nosticism  as  to  God  must,  unless  iucon- 
^sleat>  became  agnosticism  as  to  everything;  and  I  hat  jignostlciam  as  to 
«i«rjthing,  whether  In  the  form  of  doubt  or  of  disbelief,  iavolves  a  fatal 
eobtiadJction.  *'  In  the  very  aet  of  mumtainiiig  that  truth  cannot  be 
i«K!hed»  Jt  impltes  ttuit  it  lia^  been  reachetL''  In  deiiyin^  that  we  can 
know^  it  alRrms  that  we  know  that  we  cannot  know^  *'  This,  however,  is  a 
truth  so  comprehenaive  as  to  be  a  whole  philosophy  in  itself— a  truth  which 
BBftbtea  ua  to  decide  on  the  worth  of  every  proposition  which  the  human 
mind  can  entertain,"  Is  not  auch  agnosticism  the  extreme  of  gnosticism  ? 
But  religious  agna$tici:im  is  also  widely  prevalent*  Probably  it  is  the  atti- 
tude of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  church.  Their  faith  is  more  or  less 
lilindi  They  beUeve  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  and  they  are  satis- 
fi»*d  so  tij  believe.  In  so  far  as  they  think  at  all,  they  da^puir  of  knowledge 
in  the  aphere  of  religion,  Ilamiltou,  Mansel^  and  more  recently  Eitschl  and 
S^batier,  cc»me  to  their  support-  We  are  taught,  that  the  &plieres  of  science 
mntl  of  religion  are  eutirely  distinct ;  that  m  science  canuot  rest  on  faltli,  so 
religion  cannot  depend  on  knowledge^  and  that  to  give  up  the  belief  that 
rdigiou  dues  depend  on  knowledge  is  the  first  step  in  growth  in  grace*  This 
position  Prof*  Flint  effectually  undermines.  He  shows,  that  as  there  can  be 
&o  knowledge  without  belief,  so  there  ought  to  be  no  belief  without  knowl- 
edge ;  I  hat  as  religious  belief  ditferii  from  ordinary  belief  and  Christian  faith 
fmm  ofdinary  relii?ious  belief,  so  religious  belief  and  just  as  much  Christian 
faith  involve  all  that  is  essential  in  ordinary  bdief  and,  therefore,  must 
depend  on  knowledge  or  evidence  ;  that,  consequently,  ^'  we  have  no  right  to 
telieve  what  we  do  not  know  to  i>e  true  or  more  than  we  know  to  be  true  **; 
tlttt  we  know  to  be  true  that  for  the  truth  of  which  we  perceive  adequate 
t«a00na ;  and  that  by  reu^son  in  thU  connection  we  are  not  to  understand 
•*  ao^called  pare  rej;aon  or  mere  ratiocination,"  but  *'  Ihe  entire  rational  self, 
f«gn1ating  all  and  not  dispensing  witli  any  of  tlie  priuciples  and  i>ower3  of 
human  nature  so  far  as  they  catt  l>e  rationally  controlled,  made  *  .iubservJent 
lo  iBoral  purposes,*  and  anxiliar  to  divine/* 

Wm  preaume  that  it  is  at  tiiis  point  that  Prof.  Flint  will  be  criticised 
mtist  lie  will  be  called,  m  he  admits  that  he  has  bi^en  called,  **  a  rational* 
i-t/*  llis  position,  however,  as  he  iihows  conclusively,  ia  as  Christian  and  as 
8criptnra3  a^  it  is  ratio naK  It  does  not  exalt  the  huui^ui  reason  above  either 
God  or  the  Bible ;  but  it  would  submit  re;iSou  to  botti  because  God  Is  the 
immon  of  reaaon  and  ttie  Bible  evinces  itself  to  reii-sou  as  Hi.'t  Word.  It  does 
not  reject  what  it  cannot  comprehend  simply  because  it  ctiunot  compreheml 
il;  but  It  does  reject  what  it  cannot  comprehend  unless  It  rests  on  the 
authority  of  one  whom  it  sees  to  be  rational  to  trust,  and  it  insists  tliatwhat 
i3  there  received  on  trust  must  be  conceived  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
eouM  be  comprehended  by  human  reason  were  t lie  latter  only  strong  enough. 
H4om  not  make  the  Christian  life  depend  on  logical  proof  ratlier  than  ''  the 
wltnees  of  the  Spirit'*:  on  the  contrary,  it  insists  on  the  witness  of  the 
i^irit  resulting  io*^a  veritable  spiritual  experience  of  the  influence  of  the 
Iruth  **  as  the  strongest  of  all  evidences  and  the  one  without  which  all  others 
irouhl  iu  thj^  connectiou  be  insul^QcieDt.  If  this  be  rationalism,  then^  we 
cannot  refrain  fromsriying  with  Prof.  Fltut,  *^  We  are  ratlonalista,  unblushing 
10 
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and  impenitent  rationalists,  who  consider  all  who  do  not  thus  far  agree  with 
U3  as  jrrationalists  '^;  and  we  would  add  thai  such  irTationalJt^m  is  sapping 
and  deitroying  the  Christian  life  of  otir  day.  How  can  we  follow  Hi  to  who  Is 
the  supreme  Reason,  if  we  have  no  reason  for  doing  so  ?  How  can  we  love 
Him  who  is  the  Truth,  if  we  do  not  try  to  understand  Him  ?  Christianity 
is  much  more  tliaa  an  Intellectual  system  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  best  an 
intellectual  system,  how  can  it  be  embraced  by  those  who  decline  to  thmk 
with  reference  to  it? 

There  are  one  or  two  statements  which,  we  fear,  will  be  stumbling  blocks 
to  many.  One  is  on  p.  513,  "  A  very  short  creed  may  be  much  bett-er 
than  a  long  one,  and  quite  sufficient  if  received  intelligently  and  firmly/' 
This,  however,  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  individual  has  no  evidence 
that  would  justify  his  acceptance  of  a  longer  creed.  The  question  as  to 
how  long  a  creed  is  justified  by  the  New  Testament  is  not  raised.  Prof. 
Flint  may  di^er  from  ua  on  this  point  toio  cmlo,  but  we  are  sure  that  we  do 
not  misinterpret  liim  In  holding  that  he  would  teacli  that  a  creed  ought 
to  be  as  long  as  tiie  evidence  will  warrant  and  that  the  longer  it  is  on 
this  condition  the  better. 

Another  position  that  may  seam  dangerous  to  many  is  that  with  reference 
to  the  external  evidences  <  Vid.  p.  519),  Really,  however,  they  are  not  depre- 
ciated; they  are  only  put  iu  their  true  place*  *'  We  may  be  convinced  on 
such  exienial  grounds  aa  the  miracles  and  prophecies  recorded  iu  Scripuire 
that  tiie  Scriptures  are  true,  and  yet  be  quite  blind  to  the  truth  of  the  truths 
in  Scripture— just  as  a  man  may  be  quite  convinced  on  ejclernal  evidence 
that  Euclid  is  ail  true  and  yet  not  see  the  truth  of  a  single  proposition  in 
Euclid,  Arguments  from  miracles  and  prophecies  may  lead  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  the  Gospel  is  not  the  work  of  man  but  the  word  of  God,  but  assent  to 
that  conclusion  is  not  equivalent  to  faith  in  the  Gospel  as  truth.  Mysteries 
are,  doubtless,  involved  in  Christianity  as  iu  nature,  but  mysteries  nre  no 
more  the  direct  objects  of  Christian  than  of  natural  faith,  and  a  *  mystery  * 
into  which  we  could  have  no  insight  would  be^  as  Lotze  says,  *  a  mere 
euriosity  devoid  of  all  connection  with  our  religious  needs,  and,  on  that 
account,  an  unworthy  ol>ject  of  revelationJ  '*  Surely  this  is  not  to  under- 
value the  external  evidences.  It  is  only  to  emphasize  what  is  more  import- 
ant because  stronger  and  the  only  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  not  to  say  that 
the  external  evidences  are  not  very  useful  and  in  their  place  indispensable 
and  divinely  appointed  and  divinely  used  instrumentalities;  it  is  to  say  that 
the  Word  of  God  can  be  truly  believed  only  on  the  testimony  of  the  Hpidt 
of  Goil.  No  otiier  than  this  is,  iu  sucli  a  case,  adequate  evidence,  *'  Revela^ 
tion,  even  nt  its  highest,  and  taken  in  its  strictest  sense,  mu^t  be  directly 
verifiable,  otJserwise  it  would  be  a  revelation  that  did  not  reveal,  and  cer- 
tainly a  revelation  whicli  could  not  accomplish  those  spiritual  ends  far  the 
sake  of  which  alone  we  can  reaa(>nably  conceive  a  revelation  to  have  been 
given  " 

In  brluglug  this  somewhat  desultory  review  of  a  by  no  means  desultory 
buok  to  a  close  the  writer  would  add  that  he  doe^  not  recall  a  single  imtM>rU 
ant  statement  to  which  he  feels  obliged  to  dissent  except  that  with  which 
tbe  volume  ends,  *'  That  many  otbeia  will  follow  on  the  same  lines  ''  with 
the  author  he  does  not  doubt;  but  that,  without  his  continued  guidance, 
^*  they  will  advance  much  further  than  he  has  been  able  to  do,^'  tie  does 
question*  At  all  events,  Prof,  Flint  would  seem  to  be  uniquely  quitlifled 
**  to  delineate  the  cliarwcter  of  God  as  disclosed  by  nature,  mind  and  liistory, 
and  to  show  what  light  the  truth  thus  ascertained  casta  upon  man's  duty 
and  destiny.*'  This,  it  is  mo3l  eurnestly  to  be  hoped,  he  will  liave  health 
and  leisure  to  do.    The  prevulence  of  the  llitschlian  theology  makes  an  urgent 
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demand  for  the  development  of  natural  theology.  The  latter  is  inadequate 
even  where  it  eays  the  most,  and  it  has  nothing  to  say  aa  to  the  fact  and 
method  of  redemption.  Nevertheless^  the  Gospel  presupposes  it  and  In  so 
far  forth  dei>end3  on  it.  If  we  are  aavinj^Iy,  because  rationally,  to  believe 
that  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself ^"^  we  must  first 
have  '*seen  clearly  the  mvisjble  things  of  Ilim*  having  perceived  them 
throuf^h  the  things  that  are  made^  even  His  everlasting  power  and  divinity." 
It  is  just  because  God  has  revealed  Htmsalf  to  us  in  nature  that  He  can 
make  to  us  the  further  and  more  glorious  rBvelatian  in  His  Hon. 
Princeton.  Wm*  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


COMFAB4TIVE  TflEOLOOT.  By  J.  A*  MAcCuLijOCn,  Reotor  of  St.  Col- 
umba's,  Portree,  Isle  of  Skje-  I/ondon:  Methuea  A  Co*,  36  Essex 
Street,  W.  C*,  1902.    8vo;  pp.  xii,  332. 

This  is  not  the  treatise  of  a  scientific  theologian  t  it  js  the  plea  of  an 
earnest  advocate.  lo  its  corapadson  of  the  different  faiths  it  does  not  aim 
at  completeness  for  its  own  sake :  its  purpose  is  rather  such  a  comparison  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  various  religious  of  the  world  as  will  tend  to  substanti- 
ate the  author's  theory.  Tiiis  theory  is  not  the  popular  one  that  t  lie  differ- 
ent relii^ions  represent  successive  stages  of  prof^ress  in  the  Datuntl  evolution 
of  religious  thought ;  and  that  thus  Christianity,  because  only  the  lust  and 
highest  of  these  stages,  is  one  with  them  and  as  purely  natural  as  are  they. 
On  the  contrary f  it  is  a  unique  and  absolute  because  supernatural  Christian^ 
ity  for  which  Mr,  MacCulloch  stands;  but  while  this  is  so,  his  '*  own  view 
is  that  God  has  never  left  Himself  without  witness,  and  tliat  the  bpliefs  of 
heathen  races,  the  hopes  of  paganism,  have  b**en  fultilled  in  ChrisMauity." 
He  believes  most  strongly  in  the  absnluteuess  of  Christianity,  but  he  believes 
just  as  strongly  that  the  faiths  of  paganism  sustain  to  it,  not  a  relatiimship 
of  **antafiroiiism;*'  but  one  of  '*  preparation.''  They  voice,  and  iliey  were 
taught  by  God  to  voice,  the  wants  which  Uhristianity  alone  answers.  This 
our  author  would  illustrate  and  so  prove  by  compiring  Christianity  with  the 
religions  of  the  world  with  respect  to  *^'  Monotheistic  Tendeiicrns,'*  the 
**  Trinity,"  ''  Creation,''  the  ''  Incarnation,*'  "  Sin,"  "  Sacrifice  and  Atone- 
ment/* ""  Glimpses  of  a  ISavlour,"  the  '"Church,"  the  *' Communion  of 
Saints,"  "  lUtPS  of  Bapti'^mt  Initiation  and  Purification,"  "  fciacra mental 
Communion  with  the  Divine/'  the  *''  Future  Life/'  *'*'  Inspiration  and  Sacred 
liuoks  "  Thus  he  shows,  or  would  show,  tliat  every  one  of  the  doctriiies  of 
Christianity  has  its  counterpart  in  one  or  more  of  the  ethnic  faiths;  the 
sliadow  of  which  it  is  the  reality,  the  longiuR  of  which  it  is  the  satisfaction, 
the  type  of  which  it  is  the  anti  tvpe :  and  he  concludes  "*  that  at  no  time  in 
the  world's  history  did  Gud  kave  Himself  without  witness,  but  in  divers 
parts  and  in  mauy  manners  led  mankind  on  to  the  Christ  who  was  to  tje*  If 
God  controls  the  movements  of  history  and  the  life  of  the  universe,  Ue 
equally  watclies  over  the  religious  belit^fi*  of  the  aoul,  so  that  howev^'r  much 
men  may  go  a^itray,  and  however  degraded  thea^i  beliefs  may  be,  ihey  shall 
yet  preserve  some  ae<^d  of  tnttli  wliid)  will  be  fruitful  in  time  to  come*" 

On  this  whole  discussion  we  would  remark  as  follows : 

L  It  la  well  done.  Mr.  MacCulloch'^  style  U  concise  and  clear ;  he  diaws 
from  many  and  the  best  sources;  his  sUitementa  are  accurate;  his  judg* 
ments  are  careful  and  usually  fair ;  a  good  irjdex  and  excellent  book-making 
add  to  the  attractiveness  and  the  usefulness  of  the  volume, 

2,  It  is  a  work  that  lias  needed  to  be  done.  As  our  author  remarks,  ''a 
detailed  compariflon  of  the  actual  doctrincH  ot  paganism  with  those  of  Chris- 
tianity lias  scarcely  been  attempted  before."    **  Trench's  IhiUmn  lActure,% 
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Rawlinaon-a  ContTasts  of  Ckrutimiity  with  Pagan  and  Jetcish  Sfjstems^  and 
De  Maiatre's  Soir6€s  de  St,  Pitershourg  otter  a  comi)arison  of  aoine  of  the  Chris- 
tfan  doctrines  with  those  of  classical  religioas,  but  go  no  farther  afield.  A 
general  comparison  of  Christianity  and  heathenism  will  be  found  in  Hard- 
wicke's  Christ  and  Othtr  Masttrs^  Dbllin(?er*s  ^e  GmiiU  and  the  Jiw,  and  in 
any  of  the  numerous  works  which  the  '  science  of  religion  '  has  called 
forth,"  In  the  detail  of  its  comparisons  the  book  before  us  is,  doubtless,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind. 

S,  Our  author's  contention  ia  trne.  The  religions  of  the  world  must 
sustain  a  relation  to  the  religion  for  the  world  ;  and  whether  that  relation  be 
one  of  antajjonism  or  not,  tbey  must  in  a  real  sense  be  "  preparations  "  for 
it.  Otherwise^  God  would  not  be  He  who  **  knows  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning J'  This  position,  however,  needs  to  be  more  carefully  guarded  than  ia 
always  done  in  the  work  under  review.  The  supernatural  religion  that  God 
has  given  from  heaven  by  His  Son  and  through  His  Spirit  must  differ  in 
kind  and  not  merely  in  degree  from  the  religious  tliat  men  have  developed 
for  themselves  and  out  of  themselves,  even  though  with  divine  leading  and 
support.  Under  no  circumstances,  no,  not  in  heaven,  can  the  human  and  the 
divine  be  put  into  the  same  cla^s.  Hence,  it  is  not  correct,  as  on  page  30&, 
to  speak  of  the  Bible  aa  differing  from  other  sacred  books  in  degree  only ;  or 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  inspiration  as  being  essentiatly  one  with  that  of 
the  heathen.  This  is  to  do  away  with  the  moat  fundamental  of  all  diatinc* 
tions,  that  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  Again,  it  Is  not 
correct  to  intimate,  as  in  several  places  our  author  does  {VitL  p.  318),  that 
because  Christ  Is  **  the  desire  of  all  nations,'*  the  one  to  whom  all  religions, 
really  though  unconsciously,  have  pointed,  therefore  all  men,  though  they 
have  died  in  Ignorance  of  Him,  will  yet  rejoice  in  Him  and  be  saved  by  Him. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  express  teaching  of  the  Apostle  that  aa  belief  in 
Christ  13  necessary  to  salvation,  so  to  believe  on  Christ  one  must  hear  of 
Him  (Horn,  x,  14),  It  is  to  confound  faith  with  desire,  the  wish  for  a 
saviour  with  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  StiU  further,  it  is  not  the  fact,  aa 
Mr.  MacCul  loch's  argument  would  imply,  that  the  divine  elements  in  the 
religions  of  the  world  are  of  a  piece  with  them.  These  truths  are  the 
remains  of  a  primitive  supernatural  revelation  or,  as  we  should  prefer,  may 
be  traced  to  the  outworking  of  that  ineradicable  religious  nature  which  God 
has  given  to  every  man.  The  religions  themselves  in  which  these  truths  are 
enabedded  as  gold  in  the  dross  are  the  expressions,  not  of  man's  nature  in  sa 
far  as  it  could  not  be  perverted,  but  of  that  nature  as  it  has  been  corrupteil 
by  Bin<  All  men  seek  after  God  in  one  way  or  another  because,  made  in  His 
image,  they  cannot  destroy  either  their  innate  idea  of  Him  or  their  Fenae  of 
need  of  Him  ;  but  the  reason  why  they  worship  Him  by  means  of  likenesst'^ 
of  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things, 
is  that  they  refused  to  have  God  in  their  knowledge  and  ao  lie  gave  them  uji 
to  a  reprobate  mind  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  fitting  (  Vid^  Rom.  i). 
Because,  therefore,  the  truths  in  the  world's  religions  are  preparations  for 
Christ ianity  it  should  not  be  argued  that  these  religiona  themselves  are  not 
ea^ntially  antagonistic  to  it*  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  antagonism  to  it 
that  they  arose ;  it  is  by  suctt  antagonism  that  they  have  developed  ;  and  it  is 
through  the  absolute  failure  of  their  antagonism  that  they  clear  the  way  for 
Christianity  and  ao  may  be  spoken  of  as  preparing  for  it»  Because  the  dross 
contains  some  specks  of  gold,  you  may  not  say  that  the  dross  is  in  order  to 
the  standard  coin  the  need  and  possibility  of  which  the  gold  suggests.  All 
that  the  dross  can  do  is  by  its  own  worthlessness  to  emphiisize  the  need. 

4.  In  showing  the  naturalness  of  Christianity  this  book  presents  what  in 
our  judgment  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  its  supernatural ness.    It 
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is  precisely  because  our  religion  ia  in  analogy  wllh  Dature,  whereas  the  relig- 
ions of  the  world  are  not,  that  we  believe  that  Jt  Is  not  from  the  same  source 
with  them,  but  is  from  God.  We  would  reaaoB  thus  in  all  other  concernsp 
If  of  majiy  letters  one  corresponda  with  and  answers  the  questions  raised  by 
amnher  that  you  recognize  as  coming*  though  mediately,  from  your  friend, 
while  the  others  sustain  no  such  relation  to  it,  that  decides  for  you ;  you  feel 
ai  once  that  tbis  particular  letter  is  from  him  himself. 

5.  Heartily  though  we  commend  the  argument  of  I  his  work  as  a  whole,  we 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  disssent  as  heartily  from  certain  of  its  statements : 
a%  for  example,  that  the  Confucian  Classics  were  regarded  as  inspired;  that 
sacramental  efficacy  is  *^  denied  by  all  the  Frotestant  sects,  and  that  the 
Anglican  theory  of  that  efflcacy  is  the  Scriptural  one ;  and  that  Calviniam  has 
been  a  blight  on  the  religious  life  of  tlie  West  as  the  doctrine  of  trausmlgrft- 
tion  has  been  on  that  of  the  East ''  (p.  28T). 

Frinctton^  WiLLiAM  Brenton  Greeke,  Jh. 


MiBACi^Ea  ANO  Supernatural  RELTorON,  By  James  Morius  WrnxoN^ 
Ph.B,  (Tale).  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  London:  Mac- 
mlUan  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1903,    Bnod.;  pp.  144. 

This  attractively  written  and  very  attmctively  lasued  little  book  is  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  explatn  away  all  the  miracles  of  the  Bible^  even  the  virgin 
birth  and  the  physical  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  In  t lie  case  of  the  latter.  It 
Is  true,  "something  objective  must  have  hapi)ened  ";  what  this  was,  how- 
«ver,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The  explanation  given  of  the 
miracles  is  that  *'  they  were  tiie  natural  product  of  an  extraordinary  endow- 
ment of  lifeJ'    They  were  *"the  effluence  of  extraordinary  lives,"    They 

J  were  supernatural  in  the  sense  that  they  were  essentially  spiritual  phenomena ; 
tiey  were  not  supernatural  in  the  sense  that  they  were  works  due  to  the 

^immedialB  exercise  of  the  power  of  God.  Here  we  meet  the  fundamental 
ejTor  of  the  discussion*  Its  theory  of  tlie  universe  is  monism  :  there  is  bat 
one  substance,  and  that  is  spirit;  God  and  man  are  in  reality  one;  the^ 
difference  between  the  natural  and  the  suiJernatnrul  is  of  degree  only,  not  of 
kind.  The  arfjument,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  often  proceeds  on  false  asaump- 
lions  and  as  often  resorts  to  expedients  as  amusing  as  they  are  weak.  For 
example,  it  ia  aasumed  that  if  a  ^^  miracle  Is  the  pen^onal  intervention  of 
God  into  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  then,  when  no  miracles  occur*  God  ia 
DfOt  persoaally,  Lt.,  actively,  in  the  chain  of  natural  causes  a^d  effects*" 
Were  this  so,  however,  a  manufactnrer  could  not  personally,  tVe.,  actively, 
be  conirolling  the  production  of  his  factory  unless  he  were  with  his  own 
hand  reg-ulating  the  engine.  Of  the  weak  and  amusing  expedients  called  in, 
the  followiog  is  an  instauce.  The  difficulty  involved  in  the  cases  of  nuslng 
tlie  dead  wonld  be  relieved  could  It  be  shown  that  the  dead  were  not  really 
daad«  hut  only  in  a  state  of  suspended  auimatioD.  That  this  was  so  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  several  eansiderations.  Among  them  is  tins*  The 
miracles  of  otir  Lord  were  works  of  mercy*  In  view  of  the  troubles  of  lifot 
U  might  not  be  a  mercy  to  call  a  dead  man  back  to  life*  To  revive  one, 
bowever^  who  was  about  to  be  buried  while  in  a  swoon  wonld  be  an  act  of 
thm  greatest  mercy ;  and,  hence,  we  ( Vid.  p.  Co)  should  incline  to  this  view  of 
the  matter.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  a  book  in  which  the 
question  was  begged  so  persistently  from  beginning  to  end  ;  in  which  facts 
weiB  so  wilfully  distorted  in  the  iti(.eresta  of  a  theory ;  in  which  Rothe's 
iiiaxim  was  more  frequently  and  more  clearly  illustratedi ''  Without  miraclea 
tlie  divine  revelation  must  infallibly  degenerate  into  magic*" 

Priwxton.  Wm.  Brknton  Grisenb,  Jb. 
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Jesus  Christ;  Uis  Origin  and  Character,  By  Frank  Ballard, 
M,A,,  B.Sc.,  F.R.M.B.,  Etc.  New  York:  Itoported  by  Cliarles  Scrib- 
ner'a  Sons.    Svo,  pp.  32. 

This  attractive  pampblet  is  chapter  VITI*  of  the  volume  entitled  The 
Miracles  nf  Unbdiff  (Fourth  Edition),  published  by  Messrs.  T,  &  T.  Clark, 
and  reviewed  at  considerable  length  and  tnoat  favorably  in  the  Pfeshytiriaa 
and  Efformtd  Eevmc  for  October,  190K  Thts  eighth  chapter  is  among  the 
ableH  in  what  we  regard  as  the  most  effective  apologetic  work  ol  reeetjt 
years,  and  it  is  that  one  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  general  reader. 
The  puhHshera  and  the  importers  have  done  admirably  in  bringing  it  in  its 
present  bandy  and  taking  form  before  the  public.  We  join  the  author  in  Urn 
hope  that  '*  it  will  lead  on  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  whole  case  fur 
Christian  belief  as  set  forth  "  in  his  larger  book, 

FHnceton,  W.  Breitton  Greene,  Jr» 


III.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY, 

*' Babel  and  Bible"  Controversy  and  Related  Literature. 
Babel  and  Bible:  Two  Lectures  on  the  Signiiicauce  of  Assyriological 
Hesearch  for  Beligion,    Embodying  the  mo^st  importiint  criticisms  and 
the  author's  replies*    By  Dr,   Frikdeich  Belitzscd,  Professor  of 
Assyrlology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.    Translated  from  the  German 
by  Thomas  J*  McCormack  and  W.  H.  Caxruth,    Profusely  illustrate. 
Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Fubllshtng  Co,»  1903.    Pp.  iv.,  IdT.    Price 
75  centa  net. 
The  description  given  on  the  title-page  may  justly  be  amplified  and  eluci- 
dated*   In  addition  to  the  celebrated  lectures  delivered  by  Prof^  Belitssch 
in  the  august  presence  of  the  German  Emperor,  this  little  volume  contains  a 
bibliography  of  the  German  debate  which  arose  over  them.     **  The  most 
important  criticiams  *'  cited  are  seven  in  number,  and  include  the  letter  of 
Emperor  William,  Prof.  Harnack's  analysis  of  the  Emperor's  attitude,  the 
opinion  of  the  venerable  French  Adsyriologist  M.  Kalcvy,  and  the  comments 
of  Dr,  Paul  Carus,  editor  of  the  Chicago  periodical  The  Open  Court.    One 
important  service  rendered  by  the  publication  of  these  opinions  ia  the  reve* 
lation  they  afford  the  careful  reader  that  in  some  vital  matters  ABsyriolo- 
gistn  themselves  dispute  Dr<  Delltzsch's  archaeological  conclusions,    ]S"ote 
al30  Dr.  Jeremias*  use  of  the  phrase  "on  the  whole,"  in  speaking  of  the 
archseologicai  basis  of  Dr.  Deliti&sGh's  contention. 

In  these  leetuvea,  and  in  the  debate  which  raged  in  Germany  over  tbemi 
the  positions  taken  by  the  disputants  on  both  sides  are  often  surprisingly 
extreme.  One  is  amazed  at  the  display  of  crude  thinking  hymen  of  great 
erudition.  The  distinction,  for  example,  between  revelation  and  inspiration 
seems  to  he  unknowu  to  Dr.  Delitzsch*  The  development  of  doctrine,  and 
any  tolerance  in  Israel  and  by  its  teachers  of  conceptions  and  customs  that 
fall  below  the  gospel  standard,  are  apparently  thought  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  divine  iuspiratiou  of  Israers  prophets*  As  a  result,  the  relation 
which  the  facts  discovered  by  antiquarian  research  bear  to  the  doctrine  of 
Holy  Scripture  ia  seen  through  a  fog  that  distorts  and  obscures  the  vibion. 
The  reviewer  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  ascertained  facts  which  Dr. 
Delitzsch  has  adduced  are  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
aa  taught  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The   Bible  and  Babylon.    A  Brief  Btudy  in  the  History  of  Ancient 
Civilisation.    By  Eduaed  Koenio,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  The- 
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ology  and  Professor  lu  Ordinary  io  the  Uaiversity  of  Bonn,    KiDtb 

Revised   and    Eolivrged   Edition,   CoiitHining  a  Cntical   Estimate   of 

DtfJltK3ch*s  Second  Lecture  upon  ^^  Biibylon  and  the  Bible.*'    Translated 

from  the  German  bj  Uhakles  E.  Hay^D^D,,  1903,    Burllngtoiii  la.: 

Germatt  Literary  Board,    8vo.  pp,  64. 

The  Writings  of  Eduard  Koeoig  on  biblical  aobjects  are  always  Itttereatiog 

and  helpfiiU    Ever  and  anon  he  surprises  and  delights  his  readers  by  hia 

Insight  into  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  himpHcity  and  eilectiveness  of  his 

argument  dmwu  from  the  Bible.    These  tndts  are  found  in  tliis  little  work 

io  their  customary  attractiveness.    And  then  again  be  dbappoiuts  by  a 

failure  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  unessential  or  by  an  overstate- 

metit  or  an  unwarranted  inferetice.    On  page  44  of  the  present  book,  for 

example,  he  concludes  hia  argument  witli  the  words:  '*  It  is  accordlogly  a 

AMlorical /act  that  Monotheism  did  not  originate  either  in  Babylonia  or  in 

Sonthem  Arabia,**    This  eoncluslon  does  not  follow  from  the  premises ;  and 

It  is  bard  on  Noah  atid  Abraham. 

The  province  of  Prof-  Koenifi  io  relation  to  the  lectures  by  Dr*  Delitz^ch 
on  "  Babt-l  and  Bible  "  was  to  discuss  them  from  the  standpoint  of  Old  Tes- 
tament scholarship.  The  author,  however,  unwisely  leaves  his  own  field  of 
work  and,  unequijiped  for  the  contest^  enters  the  arena  to  meet  the  trained 
Assyriologist  on  bis  own  ground*  Tho  greater  part  of  his  contention  with 
DeUtJSSCh,  the  Assy riolog lit,  could  hQ  omitted  with  gain  to  the  hm\L  in 
alxength,  leaving  only  the  contention  with  Detitzsch  in  the  arena  of  the  Old 
Testament,  The  oppoitunity  open  to  Dr.  Koenig  was  to  discern  with  the 
scholar^s  accuracy  of  vision  and  frankly  to  recognize  sucb  truth  as  is  fonud 
Ln  Dr.  Dehtxsch^sconrentioo,  and  to  make  bis  own  work  mainly  and  unmiS'- 
takably  a  discussion  of  the  relation  bet  ween  these  facts  and  reasonable  infer* 
ences  on  the  one  baud  and  the  history  of  Israel  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Old  Testament  on  the  other,    Ke  has  not  seized  I  he  opportunity  fully. 

The  strength  of  the  book  Ilea  in  Its  giving  due  prominence  and  emphasis 
to  facts  which  JDr.  Delltzscb  ignores  altogetlier  or  unduly  neglects* 

IM  Kampfe  um  Babel  dnd  Blbel.    Ein  Wort  2ur  Verstandigung  und 

Abwehr  von    Dr*  Alfred  Jebem[as,    Pfarrer    der  Lutherkirche 

zu  Leipzig,    Leipzig:  J,  G.  Ilinrlchs*scbe  Buchliandlung,  1903.    8vo, 

pp.  S8,    Price  60  Pfennig, 

The  author  has  hut  little  to  say  regarding  the  lecture  of  Prof.  Delitzsch 

on  "  Babel  und  BibeL"    Speaking  of  the  first  address  only— for  one  only  had 

been  given  when  he  wrote— he  gives  his  general  estimate  of  that  famous 

deliverance  in  these  cautious  words :  "  On  the  whole  the  addr^s,  so  far 

aa  it  treats  of  the  monumenta  of  western  Asia,  states  the  assured  results  of 

research."    But  '*  Delitzsch^a  religious  attitude  toward  the  Old  Testament 

originates  from  a  subjectivity  that  is  doubtless  extreme/'    '*  In  theological 

qnesiions  he  do^  not  keep  himself  quite  free  from  rationalism.*' 

The  roaio  purpose  of  the  author,  who  is  an  accomplished  Assyrian  scbolar, 
is  to  ejthibit  the  blunders  committed  in  the  sphere  of  Aesyriology  by  certain 
Old  Testament  specialists  who  have  left  their  own  field  of  investigation  in 
order  to  meet  Assy riologi sis  on  their  own  ground.  Accordingly  on  pages 
$-1&  he  corrects  particular  mistakes  in  Asaynolpgy  made  by  Eduard  Kdnig 
in  his  argument  against  the  flrst  lecture  by  Friedricb  Delitzsch,  and  on  pages 
16-20  recti Qes  similar  errors  by  Karl  Budde  in  his  criticism  of  the  extra va* 
gBut  claims  made  for  the  ancient  East  over  against  religious  Israel.  On 
paijes:iO-24Fii3tor  Jeremias  jnstities  his  acceptance,  and  gives  his  interpre- 
tation, of  the  theory  that  the  conception  of  the  universe  held  in  the  ancient 
Orient  formed  the  conventional  scheme  of  historical  writing  ;  and  on  pages 
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35-35  he  examloes  sUiLements  made  by  Eduard  Koaig  regmrdmg  Babylonian 
clYilizaliOQ  and  proceeds  lo  set  Prof.  Kooig  right.  The  writer  is  himself 
ocot^^loaully  open  to  criticiam,  even  in  matters  yertalmng  to  the  results  of 
Aflsyrtology  ;  and  liis  thaoriea  Hre  Dot  allowed  to  pass  unehallenged  by  Prof* 
KoDig,  who  replies  to  Iiis  critic  in  the  pamphlet  which  we  next  notice. 

BABYLONIMERIJKaSVKBSUCHB      BETREFFS     DER       PATRIABCHEN      UND 

Kflif  IQE   Israels.    ?5epitrdtabdruck  aus  dem  **  BeweiB  des  GlaabenSt" 

vermehrtdurch  eio  Woftxur  Abwehr*   Von  Eduard  KOnig*   Giitera- 

loh  :  C*  Bertelsmann^  1903*    Svo.  pp.  3*^* 

To  the  critictsins  of  Alfred  Jeretuias  in  Im  Kuntpfe  urn  Bahd  und  Bibtl 

Plot  Kdaig  replies  on  tjaga^  1-Uand  30-36.    On  neither  side  is  the  debate 

invariably  coadaelM  on  the  highest  plane  of  courtesy  and  sch^darship. 

The  main  pari.ion  of  the  brochure  is  devoted  to  the  recent  attempt  of  Dr. 
H.  Winck'er  to  resolve  the  putriarchs  and  eariy  khags  of  laiael  into  mytho- 
i(%ical  figures,  in  acconlance  with  the  theory  that  the  mythological  concep- 
tion of  the  universe  dominated  the  early  hisiorians.  As  already  oieDtioiied, 
a  form  of  this  theory  has  been  adopted  by  Dn  A*  Je  rem  las.  Prof.  Konig 
has,  perhaps,  given  more  attentiou  to  Dn  Winckler's  theory  than  it  deserves, 
but  his  discussion  made  a  readable  maga?;ine  article,  and  it  is  entirely  satis- 
factory as  an  answer  to  Dr.  Winckler*3  argument. 

Israel  und  BAoTLONiEsr.  Der  Eiuflusa  Babylonien^  aufdie  Israelitsche 
Religion.  Von  Dr.  Hermann  Guneel,  a,  o.  Prof,  der  aUtestamenti. 
Theologie  zu  Berlin.  Gottingen :  Vandenboeck  und  Buprecht,  190S. 
8vo,  pp.  4S.    Price  1,20  Mark, 

Prof,  Gunkel  has  also  taken  a  part  in  the  debate  over  Dr.  Friedrich  De- 
iitzsch's  lectures  on  **  Babel  uud  Bibel/*  He  does  not  rate  tiieir  value  hii?h. 
It  Dn  Delitzscli  had  called  in  the  aid  of  a  competent  Old  Teatament  scholar, 
"mvich  in  the  first  lecture  would  have  assumed  a  dlfft*reut  form,  and  the 
second  would  not  have  been  delivered  at  all :  botfi  results  to  the  advantage 
of  the  catiJ^e  and  certainly  also  to  the  advantage  of  Ddllzsch  1" 

Prof.  Gunkel  expresses  the  belief  that  Ihs  colleague's  attitude  towards  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  natural  recoil  from  the  teaching  and  training  of  his 
youth. 

After  much  persuasion,  as  he  says,  tlie  author  has  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
lend  his  aid  towards  removing  the  confusion  of  thought  that  prevails  regard- 
ing the  matters  under  discuesiou.  Accordingly  he  undertakes  to  explain 
the  influence  of  Babylonia  on  the  civilr/^ation  and  religion  of  Israel  in  par- 
ticular iJOints,  exhibiting  and  correlating  it  to  his  own  well-known  system, 
thus:  L^Rudaand  myths  have  cooie  to  Israel  in  oral  tradition  and  been 
tranSTiiuted  from  slag  to  gold.  As  for  mouotheism*  regarded  as  an  influence 
in  the  world,  it  arose  in  Israel  and  in  the  truest  sense  is  native  and  autoch* 
thouons  in  Israel.  And  as  regards  revelation,  it  is  not  ^supernatural ;  yet  it 
13  divtne,  God  revealing  Htmscdf  in  human  history. 

Foreigners  who  have  at  any  time  experiencetl  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the 
German  article  may  l>e  i^ootljed  by  this  comment :  *'Delttzsch  spricht  •  *  .  . 
mehrere  Male  von  dem  Hcheol ;  das  Won  is  feminirium," 

KEiLiNSCliRtFTEK  XTND  BiiiEL  nach  Ihrem  religioufgeschichtlichen  Zusam- 
menbang.  Ein  Leiifmien  zur  Orient Irung  im  sog.  HabeUBibel-ijtreit. 
Mit  Efnbeiieivnng  auch  der  ueuleJ^taurentlichen  Probleme.  Von  IlEtjr- 
RiCH  ZiMMEitN,  Professor  an  der  Univeraiiiit  Leipzig.  Mit  neun  Abbil- 
dungeu*  Berlin:  Verlag  von  Eeulher  <&  Beichard,  1903,  Svo,  pp.  61. 
Price,  one  Mark, 
This  brochure  is  intended  to  ferv©  persons  un instructed  in  Assyriology  as 

a  guide  amid  the  perplexities  and  confusion  of  mind  crmted  by  the  conflicts 
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ing:  statements  made  by  the  diiputants  in  the  '^  Babel  and  Bible ''  debate. 
The  book  aims  to  point  out  the  facts  that  are  established  by  tiie  ancient 
records  and  to  distinguish  these  facts  from  surmises.  The  author  wrote 
with  the  purpose  also  of  mentioning  yet  other  important  matters  besides 
those  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Delitzsch,  which  concern  vital  questions  in  New 
Testament  theology.  The  contents  of  the  book  consist,  naturally,  quite 
largely  of  the  material  wliich  formed  tlie  writer's  contribution  to  the  third 
edition  of  Schrader's  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament,  and  to  which 
the  reader  is  constantly  referred  for  fuller  discussions  of  the  topics. 

Prof.  Zimmeru  is,  like  Dr.  Delitzsch,  a  prominent  and  competent  Assy- 
riologist.  Of  those  who  have  taken  active  part  in  the  debate  arouFed  by 
Dr.  Delitzsch,  none  ranks  higher  as  an  Assyrian  scholar.  In  his  attmide 
toward  the  Bible,  and  in  his  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  the  biblical 
narratives  and  the  formative  forces  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  he  is  essentially 
one  with  Prof.  Gunkel,  his  friend,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  views  after- 
wards put  forth  by  the  latter  in  Schopfung  und  ('haos.  He  brings  these 
theories  with  him  as  he  enters  into  the  debate  about  *'  Babel  and  Bible," 
and  solely  from  this  point  of  view  he  treats  and  exhibits  the  relation  between 
the  Bible  and  Babylon. 

As  in  the  lectures  by  Dr.  Delitzsch,  so  in  the  presentation  of  the  present 
subject  almost  everything  in  Israel  must  root  itself  in  Babylonia.  For  exam- 
ple, the  twelve  gates  in  the  new  Jerusalem  which  Ezekiel  descril)es,  and  in 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  portrajed  by  John  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  and 
the  twelve  angels  at  the  pearly  gates,  are  said  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact 
that  the  Babylonians  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve  parts  (pp.  22,  48).  So 
likewise  in  an  earlier  publication  Prof.  Zimmeru  explains  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob.  Unquestionably  much  came  to  Israel  from  Babylonia ;  and  the 
teaching  of  the  older  orthodoxy  is  not  in  conflict  with  this  fact.  But  the 
habit  of  tracing  everything,  by  hook  or  crook,  back  to  Babylonia  is  a  men- 
tal disease  whose  pathological  symptoms  are  familiar.  The  few  things  which 
the  writer  does  not  derive  from  Babylonian  mythology,  as,  for  example,  the 
lire  of  hell,  the  distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  the 
world  to  come  and  the  resurrection  (p.  61),  are  perhaps  equally  significant. 

In  accordance  with  his  announced  plan,  the  author  suggests  twelve  points 
in  which  he  believes  that  Babylonian  mythology  may,  perhaps,  be  related  to 
Christology.  They  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  His 
scheme,  being  the  suggestion  of  what  he  regards  as  unproven  yet  possible 
relations,  is  stronger  in  general  outline  than  when  the  hypothetical  Assy- 
rian counterparts  are  stated,  and  especially  when  it  becomes  manifest  that 
the  various  features,  which  are  presented  as  similar  to  the  portrait  of  Jesus 
drawn  by  the  Evangelists,  are  not  combined  in  any  single  mythological 
being. 

The  theories  which  touch  the  Hebrew  record  for  the  times  before  Abra- 
ham have  for  the  most  part  been  discussed  by  the  present  reviewer  in  Oene- 
sis  and  Semitic  Tradition;  and  the  theory  of  Prof.  Gunkel,  which  Prof. 
Zimmeru  accepts,  regarding  the  pervasiveness  of  the  Tiamat  myth  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  has  been  examined  by  him  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  Rcfwmed  Review  for  1895,  pp.  745-763. 

Die  Gesetzb  Hammurabis,  KOxiqs  von  Babylon  um  2250  v.  Cur. 

Das  alteste  Gesetzbuch  der  Welt.    Uebersetzt  von  Dr.  Hugo  Winck- 

LER.    Mit  einer  Abbildung.    Leipzig :  J.  C.  Ilinrichs^sche  Buchhand- 

lung,  1902.    8vo,  pp.  42. 

This  fascicle  constitutes  part  four  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Der  Alte 

Orient.    It  contains  a  new  tentative  translation  of  the  celebrated  codex 
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of  JLimDitimbi,  of  which  tlm  text  im^  yersidn  were  fir^t  published  by  the 
Frifach  Ai^yriologbt  Victor  Seheil.  The  author  coqSq^s  hiojself  almost 
fexeludvely  ta  mikm^  a  versiati.  He  adds  a  feir  explaiiatory  remarks  In 
footnotet,  but  refniiris  from  accompanxiiig  the  traii^latioii  irlth  a  phUologi- 
cat  commentary. 

MosiES  unD  Hammurabi  vox  Dr.  Johannbs  Jbeehus,  Pfarrer  in 
Gottleiiba*  Saetisea.  Mit  eioer  AbbildiiDg,  Leipzig:  J,  C.  Hin- 
rich8*«eha  BucUbuDdlurifr,  I9€3.  8to,  pp.  A7,  Price  70  Pfennigs  Zweite 
venue  El  rie  und  verbeaaerle  Audage  (4,  tmfl  S,  Tausend).  Svo,  pp,  6L 
rrice  one  Mark, 

An  the  Uile  sufficiently  iadtcates^  the  author,  who  is  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Jeremfas,  iostitutes  a  comparboa  between  the  taws  of  Hammurabi 
and  those  of  Mo^».  After  describing  certain  classes  of  legislation  foand  In 
this  ancient  Babylonian  codex^  Dr.  Jeremias  enumerates  its  analogies  with 
tbe  laws  of  Israel,  and  finds  that  "  nut  Ibsa  than  twenty- foar  regulations 
[ont  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-two]  present  exact  or  tolerably  exact  analo* 
giea"  to  the  enactments  codified  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  The  oom- 
parlsoR  reveals  the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  legblation  to  the  laws  of 
Hammurabi  sis  respecU  ethics  in  three  points:  The  law  of  Moses  "set 
itself  against  the  desire,  as  well  as  against  the  overt  act  (Ex.  xx*  17); 
it  was  against  inordinate  self -seeking ;  it  erects  the  postulate  of  Jove  for 
one's  neighbor,  even  though  that  neighbor  be  a  stranger  (xxiii,  20-"  The 
profound  religion  of  the  Thorah  is  disclosed  by  its  acquaintance  with  the 
sense  of  guilty  which  is  tjot  evident  in  Ilammurabrs  laws*  Thus  God  is  in 
the  law  of  Israel^  and  civil  life  becomes  invested  with  religions  character. 
The  author  might  properly  have  abided  a  word  at  this  point  and  mentionetl 
the  nniqne  superiority  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  their  ImplicatioRS  con- 
cern! ng  the  unity,  spirituality  and  holiness  of  God* 

The  second  edition  Is  larger  than  the  first  by  seventeen  pages*  The 
increase  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  Introduction  of  a  brief  chapter  on  the 
parnliels  between  the  Talmud  and  Hammurabi's  laws ;  but  the  increase  is  due 
to  a  greater  extent  to  the  fuller  treatment  accorded  to  the  discussion  of  the 
illumiDation  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  codex  of  Hammurabi.  The  new 
matter  Lh  in  part  criticism  of  a  review  of  the  first  edition  and  in  part  a 
critique  of  Orirome's  theoriea*  This  discussion  is  quite  in  place.  It  treats 
the  question  uf  the  Inlluence  of  the  codex  of  Hammurabi  on  the  laws  of 
Israel,  especially  those  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenants  and  tends  to  make 
dear  the  true  historical  relation  between  the  two  collections  of  laws. 

In  the  first  edition  the  legal  regulations  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  code ;  in  the  second  edition  the  laws  are  grouped  topically  accord- 
ing to  resemblances*  In  working  over  this  material  the  author  hjis  properly 
withdrawn  his  parallels  with  Ex.  xxi*  16,  37;  xxiii,  8:  but  he  finds  five 
additional  correapondenGes  In  the  codex  of  Hammurabi,  namely,  with  Ex- 
xxi.  1%  23-251  xxii.  13, 16  b;  xxiii,  1,  among  which  is  included  the  impor- 
tant kx  talionis^  '*  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  '' :  so  that  the 
analogies  which  he  believes  or  has  proven  to  exist  are  raised  in  numtier  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-six. 

H6LLE  TJKD  PaRADIKS    DEI    BE:f    BabYLOKIBRK.       VoH    Dr*    ALFRED 

Jeremus,  Pfarrer  der  Lutherkirche  zu  Leipzig*  Zweite  verbesserte 
und  erweiterte  Auflage  mit  10  Abbildungen*  3-7  Tauseud.  Unter 
Beriicksichtigung  der  biblischen  Parallelen  und  mit  Yerzeichniss  der 
Bibelstellen,  Leipzig:  J.  C*  Hluncha'sche  Buchhandlung,  1903*  8vo, 
pp.  44.  Price  60  Pfennig. 
This  treatise,  which  now  appears  in  revised  edition,  forms  the  third  part 
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of  the  firat  volume  of  Dcr  alU  OHenL  Its  title  is  lU'Chosen,  for  it  is  not 
brdOid  enough  to  in  elude  all  of  the  matters  treated  in  the  essay ;  such  m  the 
attitude  of  the  Babylonian  toward  death,  the  di^pos^il  of  the  corpse,  tnoam- 
loff  for  the  departed »  exorcism  of  the  dead. 

In  twoscore  pages  the  author,  who  is  already  favorably  known  for  hia 
study  of  the  Babylonian  coDceptio0  of  the  life  beyond,  has  collected  and 
classified  the  references  to  this  and  related  matters  in  the  accessible  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  literature,  aud  presented  an  orderly  exhibition  of  the 
thoughts  concerning  the  dead  that  were  current  aoQong  the  peoples  on  the 
lower  Ti^cris,  The  picture  is»  of  course,  Incomplefce ;  for  only  scraj^  of 
information  are  available  for  its  construotion,  hut  it  shows^  as  aJready 
known,  that  in  the  mode  of  conceiving  and  speaking  of  the  place  and  stato 
of  the  dead  there  was  much  in  common  between  the  Babylonians  and  early 
litaelltes.  Dn  Jereroias  states  an  important  truth  when  he  says  :  "  It  was 
left  to  the  popular  fancy  to  meditate  on  a  life  after  death,  and  apparently 
the  extant  fragmenis  of  mythological  litenUure  reproduce  these  popnlar 
eonceptions*"  This  fact  is  often  overlooked,  and  poetic  Imagery  and  the 
drapery  of  a  story  have  bean  regarded  as  current  doctrine. 

A  word  of  warning.  The  Egyptian  conception  of  the  future  Hfe  is  not 
oonsidered  by  the  author  ia  this  little  book.  The  consideration  of  Egyptian 
doctrine  ky  outside  hh  purpose.  But  all  the  same  he  incurs  the  danger  of 
creating  a  false  impress  ton ;  for  the  Hebrews  held  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  Egyptians  during  long  periods  of  their  history,  and  the  Hebrews  found 
much  in  Egyptian  doctrine  to  reinforce  and  emphasize  truths  which  they 
bad  inherited  from  Iheir  Babylonian  ancestors,  and  thus  rendered  prominent 
and  influential  what  was  best  in  that  inheritance.  The  attempt  has  some- 
limes  been  made  to  trace  the  development  of  Hebrew  teaching  regarding 
thd  future  life  with  allusion  to  Babylonian  thought,  but  without  refer- 
ence to  Egyptian  doctrine.  Such  attempts  are  one  sided  and  mnst  end  in 
disaster. 

A  Concise  Diction abt  of  the   Assyrian  Lanotjage  (Assyrian- 

English-German),      By    W.   Muss- Arnold,     Berlin:     Reuther    A 

Reiehard  ;    London:   Williams  &  Norgate;  Xew  York:    Lemcke  & 

Biichner,    Part  13*     1903.    Pp.  769  to  83 :i.    11.35. 

Parts  9  to  12  of  this  Talnable  work  were  noticed  in  the  January  number 

of  this  Reyiew,  page  J 26.     The  present  installment  of  sixty-four  pages 

brings  the  dednitions  down  in  alphabetical  order  from  simttu  to  paT€t3u* 

The  publication  was  begun  in  1895,  and  since  1899  the  parts  have  been 

appearing  at  the  rate  of  one  every  eleven  months.    About  four  more  parU 

will  complete  this  arduous  undertaking. 

ArsoEWAHLTE  Babylohjsch-Assyrischb  Briefjs  Transscribiert  und 
Uebeni«tzt.     Inaugural-dis^rtation  zur  Erlangung  des  Doetorgradea 
der   philosophiachen  Fakuttat  der  Universitat  Leipzig  vorgelegt  von 
CoBNELis  VAN  Geldeksn.    Leipzig :  August  Pries,  1902.    Svo,  pp.  4B, 
This  dissertation  was  first  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Beitragt  Mur 
AMu^i&iogie^  pp.  501-545.    it  is  now  printed  separately,  and  furnished  with 
tt  iitle-psge  and  a  sketch  of  the  antbor*s  academic  career,  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  the  German  universities.    Dr.  van  Gelderen  gives  the 
transliteration  and  translation  of  twenty-one  Assyrian  letters,  together  with 
m  philological  commentary.  John  D.  DAvia. 


Die  E  VANGELIEN  ErSBS  AiTEK  UNZtAI^COOEX  (B  W-TEXT),  VOn  ALFRED 

^CHMiDTEE.    Leipzig:  Hinrichs^ache  Buchhandlung,  1903,  S.  XL,  116. 
The  manuscript  whoso  text  Schnddtke  has  edited  is  the  codex  Paris 
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Bfbliotbeque  Kationale  gr*  97.  It  is  cited  by  Gregory  m  579  (Textkritik,  I, 
S,  205>t  by  von  Soden  as  r  376  {Die  Sdiri/ttn  d*  n,  TuL,  1,1,8, 179),  aud  con- 
tains tlie  four  Gospels  except  Murk  iJI.  28-iv,  8 ;  Jabn  xx.  15-xxi.  25,  Writ- 
leti  in  the  thirteenth  centnry,  tbe  codex  owes  its  existence  most  probably  to 
a  certain  ubbess  named  Olympia,  in  meinorf  of  whom  the  exemplar,  which 
this  copy  has  preserved  with  extreme  Mthfulneas  in  Mark,  Luke  and  Jobn, 
is  cal  W  by  Schmidt ke  01,  The  cbai'scter  of  01  gives  to  this  late  manHScript 
high  value  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (J.  P.  P,  Mar- 
tin, Description  technique^  pp*  91-91,  Introduction,  II,  pp.  167-170;  Bouaset, 
Thtohgi&che  Literaturzeitmig,  19ai,  Sp.  549;  Ihid.,  1903,  Sp,  665).  The 
almtjst  sliivisb  reproduclioo  by  dictation  from  antincial  exemplar  which  was 
with  difijcuUy  reud  not  only  increases  our  means  for  ascertaining  the  con- 
tent of  01,  but  throws  light  on  its  age.  The  letters,  confused  in  some 
instances,  point  to  an  early  formation.  The  MS.  had,  however,  two  exem* 
plars ;  a  late  cursive  MS.  which  the  scribe  uaed  in  Matthew  and  in  Mark  vi. 
16-28  to  supply  a  lacuna  caused  most  probably  by  the  losa  of  a  page  from  Ol, 
and  OL 

Schmidtke  assigns  01  to  the  Rfth  century  and  U}  Egypt.  Its  text  is 
found  to  be  most  closely  allied  with  ibat  of  B  k  CL  A  V  S3,  892.  Signs  of  later 
eorTeclioD  in  the  interest  of  the  "^text  (  W,  i&  IL's  ^yiian)  as  well  as  influ- 
ence from  the  /^  text  (  W.  &  H.'s  Western)  apf^ir  in  it.  In  attempting  to 
determine  the  origiu  of  the  archetype  of  Ol  and  its  group  com  pari  ions 
Schmidtke  follows  Bousset  (r<a;te  u.  Unlers.y  XI,  4,8.  74-110)  and  fixes  upon 
the  recension  of  Ilesycbiua,  made  io  Egypt  about  tlie  year  3u0.  The  group 
Ol.  B  «  CL,  etc.,  goes  back  indeed  to  a  common  source,  but  not,  as  Wescott  and 
Hort  suppose,  to  a  source  called  the  Neutral  text  and  thought  by  them  to 
have  preserved  the  Gospel  text  iu  its  purest  form  ;  but  to  a  critical  ecclesias- 
tical revision  made  in  Egypt  by  Hesychius.  The  text- tradition  which  this 
group  preserves  is  Uim  a  local  tra^iition  which  may  be  transcended  ooly  by 
attestation  from  some  other  liue  (Bousset,  S.  101)*  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, as  Bousset  admits,  that  because  this  group  represents  a  recension  of  the 
New  Testament  text  it  must  be  inferior  to  a  type  of  text,  the  /J-text  for 
example,  which  has  not  this  characteristic  (Bousset,  8.  95f.),  For  in 
making  such  a  recension  Ilesychiua  may  have  had  access  to  good  and  early 
mantiseripls,  certainly  earlier  tlvan  those  which  we  possess.  In  any  event 
the  quality  of  the  text  cannot  \m  determined  apart  from  considerations  of 
internal  evidence,  which  is  an  essential  element  in  Dr.  Ilort^s  construction 
of  the  history  of  the  text* 

Beside  collectiug  the  data  which  show  the  close  relation  of  the  text  of  Ol 
with  that  of  B  «,  etc-,  Schmidtke  calls  attention  to  the  division  into  sections 
common  to  01 B  and  H,  and  by  a  study  of  them  reaches  theinlerestingcoaclu* 
siou  that  they  have  preiserved  the  work  of  Ammoniua.  These  divisioDS 
were  taken  over  from  Ammonius  by  Hesychius,  who  has,  however,  added 
others  of  his  own,  thus  preserving  the  Gospel  material  intact  which  Ammo- 
nius bad  partially  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  his  harmony.  Finally « 
Schmidtke  recoustructs  the  line-length  of  01  as  in  general  sixteen  lettem^ 
agreeing  in  this  re^ii^ect  also  with  B*  In  fact,  the  connection  of  Ol  with  B  is 
regarded  as  so  close  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  thnt  a  near  predecesstir  of  B 
was  ideiitital  with  an  ancestor  of  OL 

Following  the  introduction,  Schmidtke  gives  the  text  of  the  Gospels  from 
this  manuscript  after  having  removed  its  transcriptural  errors, 

PriTtciton.  W*  P*  Ahmsteokg* 
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The  Temple  Bible*  Acts  ahd  Pastoral  EprsTLEs:  Timothy,  TfTtJS  ; 
AND  PuiLEMOK*  Edited  bj  B.  B.  Wabfield,  D.D.  London:  J.  M, 
Dent  &  Co.»  1902;  Pbiladelplii^ :  J.  B.  Lippinoott  Co,  32mo,  pp. 
xlYiii,  114. 

This  is  one  volume  of  the  "  Temple  Bible  "  which,  under  the  etlitorial 
care  of  Mr,  Oliphant  Smeaton,  is  published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co,  in  the 
dainty  form  for  which  that  house  has  grown  famous.  The  present  writer  ifl 
r^pousible  only  for  the  "  Introduction  "  Cpp-  i-xl?iit) ;  in  it  Ue  has  tried  to 
»et  forth  in  a  form  suitable  to  tJie  EnKliah  reader  the  salient  Utarary  fa^ts 
caneeming  the  Acts^  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Epintle  to  Philemon,  tie 
did,  indeed,  prepare  also  the  very  brief  smes  or  *^  Notes  "  (pp,  123-130) ;  but 
by  some  accident  he  missed  seeing  tht*  proofs  of  this  portion  of  his  work  and 
he  would  not  like  to  b©  held  responsible  for  the  form  in  which  they  appear. 
For  the  rest  of  the  vohime  he  has  oo  responsibility  whatever,  and  he  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  emphasize  this,  inasmuch  as  In  the  **  Synchronism  of 
Ancient  History  "  (j^iven  on  pp.  132-139),  a  scheme  for  dating  the  New  Tes- 
tament  books  is  set  down  which  runs  athwart  the  dates  suggested  in  the  *'  In- 
troduction,'^ He  cannot  lielp  accounting  It  an  infelicity  that  the  title-page 
t>eiirs  only  his  name  as  ''  Editor,"  whereas  he  is  in  no  sense  the  "  Editor  *'  of 
the  volume  and  is  responsible  for  only  a  portion  of  its  contents. 

Princeton,  Behj.  B»  WARFtKLD* 


Sacred  Sites  of  toe  Gospels,  With  Illustrations,  Maps  and  Plans.  By 
W.  Sand  AY,  D.D.,  LL,D-,  Litt.D,  With  the  Assistance  of  Paul 
WATERnousB,  M,A.,  F*BJ.B,A,  Ojtford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
[and  New  York]  1903.    8vo;  pp*  xVu  12B,    $150  net. 

This  book  is  the  result,  partly,  of  a  visit  made  by  the  author  to  Palestine 
in  the  spring  of  I9t)2,  In  the  preface  he  properly  calls  it  a  *'  little  book  '* ;  for, 
althon^rh  the  publishers  have  made  it  a  good-sked,  handsome  octavo,  it  con- 
tains only  12)6  pages  of  printed  matter,  including  a  good  indent.  Its  title  is 
somewhat  too  broati,  since  it  discusses  relatively  few  of  the  '*  l:?acred  Sites  of 
the  Gospels."  These  few,  however^  are  crucial  ones.  Dr.  Sanday  gives  two 
** excuses  "  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  book.  He  wishes  to  lighten  a 
forthooming  **  Life  of  our  Lord*'  of  a  certain  amount  of  topographical 
matter.  The  second  and  more  weighty  excuse  consists  in  the  fact  that  bis 
duties  **  have  given  him  some  experience  in  the  study  of  literary  texts/'  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  go  without  saying  that  Uie  more  nearly  we  can 
determine  precisely  what  the  Gospels  say  about  the  sacred  sites,  the  better 
prepared  we  shall  be  to  enter  upon  any  dlscua*4iou  a^  to  the^e  sites* 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  tells  how  we  may  restore,  in  our  minds,  the 
eattemal  aspect  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Chris t.  This  is  to  be  done  by 
guhifactiufj  the  Sara^tn^  then  by  removing  all  traces  of  the  Crusaders;  next 
we  must  raigc  ih€  Jcw^  i.e.,  the  Jew  as  we  see  him  there  to-day,  and,  finally, 
we  must  ada  t*.»  the  product  thus  obtained  a  certain  quantum  of  GratQ- 
Roman  cimthatioji^  This  process  will  give  us  pretty  nearly  what  %ve  are 
seeJting«  aside,  of  course,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  Gospel  narrative  and 
from  such  work  as  is  done  by  the  spades  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fumi. 
The  second  and  third  chapters  constitute  the  substance  of  the  book,  treating 
of  the  sites  outside  of  Jerusalem  and  in  Jerusalem  resiJcc lively,  and  follow- 
ing the  two  well-knowTi  canons — the  persistence  of  ancient  names  and  tradi- 
tion. Dr  Sanday  finds  the  former  to  rule  more  largely  without  and  the 
latter  within  the  Sacred  City.  As  to  the  Gospel  towns,  he  generally  adopts 
Ibe  commonly  accepted  identifications,  such  as  Naxareth,  Bethlehem,  Cana, 
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Nain,  ChoraziD,  Bethany,  etc.  It  h  somewhat  odd,  however,  to  read  in  the 
l€3Et  that ''  Cana  ia  either  Kefr  Ecnna  or  Kdnet  tl-JelU,'^  and  theo  in  a  foot- 
note that "  the  most  probable  site  m  neither  of  tbese,  but  'Ain  K/l'ia,  tather 
nearer  to  Nazareth  than  K^fr  Kmna,'**  Br*  Samlay  does  Dot  tbiiik  much  of 
the  am?gestion  of  the  Enct/cUpcEdia  BiHtca  that  the  Bethlehem  of  the 
nativity  was  in  Galilee^  ai though  he  does  think  that  there  would  be  *'  real 
sdvaotagea  ^Mf  it  were  near  to  Nassareth^  while  believing  and  itating  that 
thia  would  belie  our  Goapets. 

Within  the  narrow  Umiis  of  this  volume  there  could  not  be  a  detailed  dia- 
msston  of  raany  disputed  ailee,  yet  there  Is  a  rather  full  treatment  of  soma 
of  therfe*  The  Gergeea  of  Matthew  and  Gadara  of  Mark  is  placed  at  Kersa. 
Emmaua  ia  ihe  modem  Koloniyeh,  which  is  pointed  out  to  travelers  who 
approach  Jern.-alem  by  the  Jaffa  roiul.  Khiin  Minyeh  is  decidedly  favored 
m  the  site  of  Capernaum,  as  agjiinst  Tell  Hum»  although  no  absolute  decis- 
ion 13  reached.*  The  ruins  at  Tell  Hum  will  always  prove  a  hindrance  to  the 
acceptance  of  this  view.  Authorities  have  divided  on  it  almost  equally  from 
BolriDS()nf  who  accepted  Kti^u  Minyeh,  to  Gulhe*  who  prefers  Tell  Hum, 
The  most  interesting  dtscusilon  of  Dr.  Sand  ay 'a  book  deals  with  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  sites  in  Jernsalem— not  strictly,  for  it  treats 
of  Calvary  and  the  sepulchre,  without  the  ancient  city,  aud  of  the  cenacu- 
lum,  which  is  witliout  the  modern  qity.  In  summing  np  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter  tlie  author  feek  uncertain  as  to  Betheadaf  althont^h  he  rejecta  the 
Iraditlonal  pool  and  Schick's  more  likely  discovery.  He  ia  fairly  confident 
that  our  Lord's  trial  beftjre  Pilate  took  place  at  Herod's  palace  by  the  Jaffa 
Gate.  He  inclines  to  the  traditional  site  of  both  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, unUm  it  can  be  definitely  proved  that  the  second  wall  included  these 
In  the  city,  naturally.  This  essential  point  is  not  discussed.  The  one  of 
"  the  most  aacred  sites"  that  comes  nearest  to  hi;*  unqualified  acceptaijce  is 
the  traditional  one  of  the  Cenaculum  or  Upi^er  Room,  without  the  western 
©Bd  of  the  BoutUern  wall  of  the  present  city.  He  follows  most  modem 
leholars  in  regarding  Z ion  aa  ,the  southern  ridge  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
Temple  stood. 

The  fourth  chapter  notices  some  recent  works  on  the  subject  treated  In  his 
leetures.  It  ia  somewhat  amusing  to  find  the  author  of  *'  She  "  and  ''  King 
Solomon ^a  Minea  "  receiving  a  special  tribute  in  this  connection,  yet  it  muat 
bf^said  that  the  main  reason  for  this  si^ms  to  be  that ''  he  shows  a  laudable 
eantlon  in  pronouncing  on  the  identification  of  localities.^*  Dr.  Sanday 
fxhihjts  the  sjime  trait. 

Mr.  Waterhouae  contributes  an  Interesting  essay  on  Herod's  Temple,  with 
»  plan  of  the  same  and  of  the  city  of  Herod's  time  as  seen  from  the  north- 
fast.  There  are  fifty-five  beautiful  plates  and  several  maps,  which  add  much 
to  the  value  of  the  book.  As  the  author,  in  the  preface,  describes  his  work 
1^  a  -^apipyou,  it  is  evidently  not  intended  to  be  a  serious  contribution  to  the 
topography  of  the  Gospels. 

Pfincitm.  Joseph  H.  DtJLLKS. 


•In  tin;  Oeiobor.  1*103,  Journal  ^  Thea^offuntl  S^adleg,  Dr.  Snodjij  transft-rs  hib  vote  to  Tell 
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Die  Reltoioit  des  Juhkntctms  rM  Neutestamevtlichen  Zeit^lteRi 
voa  D.  WiXHELM  Bqusset,  lu  o-  Professor  iler  Theologie  an  der  Uni- 
versitiit  GotUiiffeu.  Berlin :  Verhig  von  Ueutlmr  und  Reicliard,  1903. 
8vo,  pp.  xiv,  512,    Mk.  la 

A  book  of  tbe  kiad  hera  offered  by  Prof.  Bouaset  hm  \on%  been  a  desid- 
€*ratura*  During  tlie  last  two  decades  New  Testament  Science,  espeeially 
New  Testament  Theology,  has  increasingly  drawn  ttie  religion  of  Jndaiam 
witbin  its  fieliJ  of  investigation.  One  may  regret  that  too  often  Ibis  bas 
been  done  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  facilitating  the  natuniliatic  inter- 
l»retatron  of  the  growth  of  New  Testament  truth  on  the  principle  of  an 
<evolutiQn  from  its  Judaiatic  environment.  But,  whatever  the  motive,  the  re- 
suits  brought  to  llgbt  are  so  imtx>rtant  foraconrect  understanding  of  the  milieu 
into  which  Uhrlstianity  was  bora,  that  no  New  Testament  scholar  of  the 
present  day  can  afford  to  ignore  them.  A  priori  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  view  that  Christianity  was  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  fnlluenced  on  the 
side  of  its  production  of  truth  by  its  Judatstic  surrtmndings.  Tiie  relation 
between  the  two  surely  cannot  have  l>een  one  of  pure  antagonism  at  every 
point.  Judaism  carried  within  itself  a  rich  heritage  received  from  Old  Tes- 
tament rii^velation.  It  ia  impossible  to  believe  that  this  biKly  of  revealed 
truth  afiEected  Christian  doctrine  only  as  a  literary  deposit  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  Scriptures,  and  not  at  all  through  the  medium  of  the  contemporary 
living  consciousness.  After  all,  though  the  influence  cjime  through  the 
cbaunel  of  Judaism,  it  was  an  inftiience  indirectly  creatatl  by  the  Old  Testa- 
tm-nt  itself.  And  we  can  ^o  further  than  this.  It  may  In  some  points  bo 
admitted  that  Judaism  infl  jeneed  Chrii*LianiLy,  even  where  the  former  went 
btr>oijd  tlie  Old  Testament  in  its  teaching.  Notwithstanding  all  its  defeota 
and  excresceucpsand,  worse  ihauihfs,  ihe  wnmg  s|iirit  which  dominated  it  as 
its  centre,  JudaiamvdoctrinaHy  considered,  must  be  classifled  as  to  a  large 
ifXteniatheological6laboratiouofOldTe?^tainentprinclples.  Assuchitcould 
Itardly  help  developing  in  the  right  direction  certain  lines  of  truth  and  thus 
furnish  elements  of  teaching  tit  for  incorporation  into  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  enough  truth  in  Judaism  to  justify  the  affirmation  that  it  is  a  relig- 
iouM  phenomenon  conceivable  only  on  the  basis  of  Old  Testament  revelation. 

The  literature  of  Jndaii^m  in  the  New  Testament  times^  fragmentary 
though  it  be,  constitutes  a  body  of  respectable  mM  which  it  is  not  given  to 
everybody  lo  study  and  master  at  first  hand,  even  now  that  the  sources  have 
been  made  more  easily  accessible,  Heuce  the  need  of  competent  guidance. 
The  work  of  GfrSrer  (Dm  Jahrkundert  des  Heih),  published  more  than  sixty 
jeaiB ago,  meritorious  for  its  time  and  still  useful  in  parts,  has  as  a  whole  been 
antiquated  by  t  he  recent  i  n  cr ea  se  of  doc  u  men  tary  material ,  The  sa  m  e  a  ppl  im 
lo  Hilgenfeld's  volume  on  Jewish  Apocalyptica,  which»  besides,  confines  itself 
to  one  branch  of  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand  JSchiirer  discusses  the 
religion  of  Judaism  only  as  a  subdivi^^ion  of  his  more  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  Jewish  life  in  the  New  Testament  period  in  all  its  cultural  aspects. 
Weber 'ii  work  on  the  theology  of  the  Synagogue  takes  too  little  account  of 
the  questions  of  antiquity  and  development  in  regard  to  the  mass  of 
doctrinal  specnlatiou  embodied  in  the  later  Jewish  writings.  A  separate 
iljscussion  of  tins  particular  pericMl  of  the  religious  hi^iory  of  Judaism  from 
m  distinctly  historical  point  of  view  was  certainly  called  for, 

Bouaset  is  well  quahtied  for  the  ti^sk  here  undertaken.  His  previous  work 
tin  the  Apocalypse  in  the  Meyer  series  of  commentaiies^  as  well  as  his  study 
•#f  the  idea  of  the  Anti<L'hrist,  deal  with  subjects  that  lie  close  to  the  general 
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problem  of  Jewish  rellRloii*  Recent  ptibllcatiotis  in  the  ZEitsehrift  /.  d* 
N&uXfut,  Wissmschaft  aod  elsewhero  prove  liow  thorough  has  been  the  au- 
thor'^s  iitudy  of  the  literary  documents  on  which  the  present  volume  Is  built. 
That  the  broader  historicsil  question  of  the  relation  of  Jvidaiem  to  Christian- 
ity has  also  long  been  h  auhject  of  Intense  interest  to  the  writer,  we  may  infer 
from  his  treatise  entitled  The  Preackimj  0/  Jemts  in  its  Ctrnlrast  io  Judaism, 
published  about  a  decade  ago.  The  present  book  aoea  not  profess  to  deal  with 
the  religion  of  Judaism  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  comparison  either  with 
the  OM  TeBtaroent  tliat  went  before  or  the  New  Testament  that  came  after. 
Indeed  the  author  finds  ooe  of  the  reiiaona  for  the  imidequacy  of  previous 
work  done  in  this  held  to  be  precisely  this  comparative  spirit  with  which  the 
subject  has  been  approached.  Hence  he  endeavors  to  interpret  and 
judge  of  Jiidaiam  with  no  other  Ciitegories  than  those  of  the  general  acience 
of  religion  in  mi  ad*  On  the  one  hand  this  is  apt  to  cause  disappointment  to 
the  average  reader,  who  will  undoubtedly  peruse  the  book  with  the  compara- 
tive question  uppermost  io  liis  minJ.  On  the  other  hand  it  tnay  be  suggested 
that  the  restraint  observed  in  this  respect  has  in  one  sense  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  work.  In  every  compariaon  undertaken  tlie  nature  of  the  judgmeats 
expressed  will  depend  wholly  on  the  dogmatic  altitude  of  the  writer  toward 
the  fundamental  que&lious  under  debate  in  Old  Test^iment  and  New  Testa- 
ment science.  With  reference  to  these  issues  Bousset's  standpoint  is  sucli 
that  his  conclusions  would  have  but  little  convincing  force  for  many  conser- 
vative readers  who  otherwise  may  0ml  ins  book  highly  useful* 

From  the  title  of  the  last  treatise  above  named  it  wiU  be  seen,  that  at  the 
time  of  lis  writing  the  author  himself  conceived  of  the  relation  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  iis  mainly  one  of  antithesis.  The  treatise  served 
as  a  protest  against  the  rising  tendency  represented  by  Baldensperger  and 
others  to  look  upon  Judaism  as  largely  contributory  toward  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  indeed  as  explanatory  of  the  latter  in  some  of  its  most  vital 
principles.  In  an  interesting  remark  on  piige  52  of  the  present  work  Bous* 
set  confesses  that  in  this  former  polemic  against  Baldensperger-s  onesided - 
ness,  be  himself  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  emphasizing  too  exclusively 
the  contrast  between  the  Jewish  and  Chriattan  types  of  piety.  Evidently  the 
author^s  judgment  of  the  religious  value  of  Judaism  b^i3  become  in  the 
course  of  time  a  milder  one.  In  a  recent  review  of  Ilamack's  famous 
lectures  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity  Bousset  even  comes  to  the  defense 
of  the  younger  school,  who  for  the  solution  of -the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity  expect  great  things  from  the  exploration  of  Judaism,  and  takes 
llarnack  to  task  for  having  ppoken  rather  deprecatingly  of  this  Hne  of 
study*  With  this  Hceords  that  in  a  number  of  instances  in  the  work  t>efore 
us  the  value  ofJudKismas  a  positive  preparation  for  Ctirlstianity  is  recog- 
nized. And  yet  00  the  whole  a  aireful  penisiii  of  the  book  leaver  the 
imprBSSlon  that  this  positively  prepartitory  indueuce  is  sought  rather  on  the 
formal  side^  in  the  sphere  of  organization,  tliau  in  the  centre  of  the  reUgious 
comciousness  as  Ijxed  by  the  conception  of  God  and  the  ideal  of  religious 
approach  unto  God*  Notwithstanding  the  confea^eil  modiflcatiou  of  his 
pobition,  BouBset  can  hardly  be  called  even  on  the  present  showing  a  very 
enthuf^iastic  advocate  of  the  hyijothesis  that  Judaism  is  the  mother  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  sections  entitled  respectively  1  The  Sources, 
The  Development  of  Jewish  Piety  into  the  Cburch-Form,  The  National 
l>etermination  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  The  Individual  Faith  and  Theology, 
Side-Forms  of  Jewish  Pietyi  The  Problem  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the 
History  of  Religion*  The  first  of  these  sections  gives  a  rich  and  succinct 
statement  of  the  present  status  of  ciitical  opinion  concerning  the  literary 
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production  of  the  later  Judaism.  The  inclusion  of  considerable  parts  of  the 
Oid  Testament  Canon— Daniel,  Esther,  Zeeharlah  ix-xiv,  Ecclesiastea,  a 
nnmber  of  Paalma,  Ezra,  Nehecoiah^  Chronicles— within  the  late  period  dealt 
with,  t.c.»  within  the  Maccabean  age,  shows  how  the  controversy  about  the 
despondence  of  New  Testament  truth  on  the  Old  Testament,  or  on  Judaism, 
to  a  certain  extent  loses  Its  meaning  from  a  standpoint  like  that  assumed  hj 
the  anthor.  On  this  standpoint  Judaism  made  its  contribution  to  and 
left  its  Impress  upon  the  Old  Testament.  Of  special  points  we  nota  the 
foUowiug :  Schnapp^s  i^iew  about  tbe  Jewish  base  of  the  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  ia  adopted  (cfr.  Bousaet's  article  in  theZ*/.  N,  W.,  In 
which  he  endeavors  by  a  compariaon  of  the  versions  and  manuscripts  to  prove 
It  the  Christian  redaction  of  an  original  Jewish  document).  With  Willrich 
the  author  questions  the  autlientbity  of  the  official  documents  contained  in  I 
Maccabees,  although  he  does  not  follow  Willrich  in  the  latter's  view  about 
tbe  late  date  of  their  collection.  The  well-known  coHection  of  spurious 
Greek  verses  attributed  to  the  great  Greek  poeta  is  dated  [from  the  Herodian 
period  (not  after  70  A.D.)i  whereas  ScbUrer  places  them  as  early  as  300  B.C. » 
EUer  as  late  as  lOO-^no  A.D.  A  similar  difTerence  of  critical  opinion 
prevails  with  r^ard  to  the  Epistle  of  Aristeas  which  Scbiirer  would  assign 
to  200  B.C.,  Bonsset,  following  Willrich  and  Wendlaod,  to  the  time  of  the 
Heroda.  Against  Niese  the  inferiority  of  II  Maccabees  as  a  historical 
witness  for  tbe  periorl  it  deals  with  to  I  Maccabees  is  maLntaiued.  A  lumin- 
ous  survey  of  Philo's  literary  activity  is  given  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
treatise  De  Vita  Cmitemplatwa  upheld*  Of  the  literature  of  the  period  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  IV  Ezra  ia  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Domitlan 
and  the  priority  of  this  apocalypse  to  that  of  Barnch  argued  against  Schiirer, 
Wellhausen  and  RysseU  who  make  IV  Ezra  dependent  on  Baruch. 

The  second  section  describes  the  development  of  Jewish  Piety  into  the 
Church  Form.  In  this  Bousset  flnds  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
entire  religious  history  of  Judaism  and  he  makes  it  control  the  whole  subse- 
quent discussion  of  such  important  topics  as  the  Law,  the  Canon,  Tradition, 
Theology,  the  Church  and  the  Laity,  tho  Pious,  Confession,  Dogma  and 
Faith,  tbe  Synagogue  as  an  Institute  of  Salvation,— which  topics  represent 
the  nine  chapters  into  which  this  section  of  the  book  is  divided.  The  author 
justiQes  his  appropriation  of  this  as  a  feature  speeilically  proper  to  Macca^ 
bean  and  post-Maceabean  Judaism  by  observing  that  only  through  the  Mac- 
cabean  uprising  were  the  conditions  created  under  which  the  Jewish  religion 
oould  and  did  transcend  the  boundaries  of  the  nation  and  become  a  mission- 
ary force.  In  accordance  with  this  he  is  concerned  to  show  that  the 
Diaspora  did  not  attain  any  considerable  dimensions  until  this  period.  We 
confess  to  not  having  been  quite  convinced  by  the  data  quoted,  that  the 
wide  extension  and  increase  of  the  Diaspora  stand  in  causal  connection  with 
the  Maccabean  events*  In  our  opinion  the  causes  for  this  remarkable  phe^ 
tiomenon  lie  deeper  and  date  farther  back  than  tiie  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  they  continued  to  operate  after  the  Maccabean  impulse  had  long 
worked  itself  out.  On  the  whole  the  author^s  determination  to  make  a 
sharp  division  between  what  precedes  and  follows  the  Maccabeiin  crisis  seems 
scarcely  justified  by  the  facts.  Most  of  the  forces  which  contributed  toward 
the  "churchifleation*'  of  the  Jewish  religion*  or  were  exponential  of  tbia 
process,  have  their  roots  in  tlie  earlier  period.  Broadly  speaking  the  nlti- 
mate  source  of  the  separability  of  nationalism  and  religion  and  of  their 
actual  separation  at  least  in  part  when  called  for  by  the  historical  circnm- 
Btances,  lay  in  the  subordination  of  IsraeFs  national  life  to  its  religion,  in 
what  we  call  the  theocratic  character  of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  Where 
religion  is  a  part  Of  the  national  life  it  must  needs  perish  with  the  latter 
11 
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Where  the  national  life  la  a  part  of  religion  the  latter  may  continue  to  exist 
aa  a  church  even  when  the  former  dlsappearB*  In  our  view  this  theocratic 
character  of  Israel's  constitution  is  aa  old  as  the  age  of  Moses.  But,  if  this 
should  appear  too  antiquated  a  position,  it  certainly  can  be  dated  back  by 
common  consent  of  all  Old  Testament  scholars  to  the  time  of  the  restoration 
after  the  exile.  When  Bouaset  ventures  to  express  doubt  witb  regard  to 
the  hiatorical  character  of  the  figure  of  Ezra  and  intimates  that  this  flgiire 
may  be  no  more  than  a  personi ^cation  of  later  tendencies,  we  can  only  cbar* 
acterize  this  as  a  piece  of  extreme  scepticism* 

tJudoubtedly  the  treatment  of  the  great  religions  forces  and  institutions  of 
Judaism  as  factors  in  a  proceas  of  church -malting  is  a  fruitful  one  and  tends 
to  introduce  light  and  order  into  a  multitude  of  bewildering  and  frequently 
discordant  phenomena.  Especially  interesting  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
development  of  tbe  idea  of  faith  on  its  cognitive  side  and  the  beginning  of 
creed-formation  can  be  traced  in  their  dependence  upon  the  denationalization 
of  the  Jewish  religion*  Among  the  many  other  things  luminously  treated 
and  worthy  of  special  attention  in  this  second  part  of  the  book,  we  mention 
only  the  characterization  of  the  defects  of  Jewish  legalism  (pp*  113-118),  and 
the  high  estimate  justly  placed  upon  tbe  religfon  of  the  synagogue  as  a  6rst 
embodiment  of  the  Idea  of  a  spiritual  worship  divested  of  all  external  cere- 
monial and  essentially  democratic  in  spirit.  The  closing  words  of  the  para- 
graph referring  to  this  deserve  quoting :  "  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
passed  upon  the  Jewish  religion,  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  on  this  side 
it  exhibits  intense  power,  profound  seriousness  and  extraordinary  ability  to 
sway  tbe  masses  and  pervade  their  common-day  life.  The  Jewish  Church 
created  an  atmosphere  of  religion  for  tbe  people,  from  tbe  influence  of  which 
it  was  not  easy  for  any  one  wholly  to  escape*  It  developed  permanent  forms 
of  religious  life  which  have  endured  until  the  present  day ''  (p.  191). 

Tbe  third  section  brings  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  drawn  in  the  pre- 
ceding* Judaism  bore  a  contradiction  within  itself*  On  the  way  toward 
denationalimtion  and  development  into  the  pure  chnrch-form,  it  could  not 
arrive  at  the  goal  because  it  did  not  succeed  in  emancipating  itself  from  the 
principle  of  nationalism.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  for  Bouaset  this 
inward  nationalistic  determination  of  the  religion  of  Judaism  coincides  with 
and  finds  its  expression  in  its  Messianic  hope.  According  to  Balden sperger, 
it  will  be  remembered,  this  was  preciaely  the  lever  by  which  Judaism  began 
to  raise  itself  above  its  legalistic  limitations*  Baldensperger  assumes  be- 
tween the  Jewish  no  m  ism  and  the  Jewish  M  ess  i  an  ism  a  relation  of  polarity. 
In  the  Messianic  apocalyptic  expecUitions  the  religious  consciousness  sought 
an  escape  from  the  weariness  of  the  law-service^  and  through  the  transcen- 
dental form  which  the  development  of  Apocalyptics  assumed  the  whole 
eachatological  hope  was  lifted  to  a  higher  level,  and  received  a  spiritual  char- 
acter which  made  it  the  precursor  of  Christianity*  With  reference  to  the 
former  point  Bouaset  reminds  us  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  construe  tmy 
sort  of  antithesis  in  principle  between  the  legal  and  eschatological  types  of 
piety.  The  Messianic  spirit  as  snch  was  intensely  national  and  closely 
wedded  to  legalism.  What  was  expected  from  the  future  and  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  kingdom  was  the  reign  of  the  people  of  the  law  over 
other  nations.  If  the  leaders  of  Pharisaism  were  not  prominent  in  the  cul* 
tivation  of  the  Messianic  theology,  it  was  because  they  were  too  much  pre- 
occupied with  the  cult  of  tbe  Thorah,  not  because  there  was  anything  in  the 
former  iuconsiatent  with  or  unsympathetic  to  their  own  legaliiitlc  standpoint. 
With  reference  to  tbe  other  point  Baldensperger  and  Bouaset  are  not  so  far 
apart*  For  the  latter  himself  admits  that  there  is  in  the  Jewish  apocalyptic 
an  entiiely  different  current  which  brings  to  the  surface  not  the  contrast 
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between  tha  rule  of  the  nations  and  of  Israel,  but  tbe  much  granderand  broader 
and  mora  speciflcally  religioua  and  spiritual  contriist  between  the  preseot 
and  the  future  aeon,  in  connection  with  %vbieh  iuch  valuable  ideas  as  that 
of  the  universal  Individ uhI  judgment  and  the  universal  resurrection  and  a 
wholly  transformed  life  spring  np.  To  be  sure,  these  higlier  ideas^  in  which 
the  tendency  of  Judaiam  toward  Universalism  fliids  its  eschatological  expres- 
afon.do  not  succeed  in  disentangling  themselves  from  the  lower  mass  of 
common  Messianic  expectations.  In  this  as  in  other  respects  Judaism 
remains  at  contradiction  with  Jlaelf*  The  older  and  the  newer  forma  of 
belief  not  withstand  ioR  tlieir  he  teropfeneily  continue  to  flourish  side  by  aide 
and  appear  inextricably  mixed.  The  best  that  Jiidttism  proved  able  to  do 
with  them  waa  to  join  them  after  a  purely  mechanical  fashion,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  first  the  old  Meaaianic  hope  should  be  realized  in  a  provisional  inter- 
mediate kingdom,  and  after  the  c)o«e  of  thia  the  later  apocalyptic  expecta* 
tious  should  find  their  fulfillment  in  a  cosmical  crisis  and  a  resultant  life  under 
totally  new  conditions.  And  yet  even  so  an  important  difference  remaina 
between  Baldensi>erger  and  Bouaset.  For  according  to  the  former  this 
higher  type  of  eschatology  was  the  product  of  an  immanent  development  of 
the  older  Messianic  hope  itselL  Bousaet,  as  wa  shall  presently  see,  believes 
that  outside  influence  was  here  at  work*  For  our  part  we  would  side  with 
Baldenaperger,  so  far  as  tlie  explanation  of  this  grander  apocalyptic  from 
purely  internal  Purees  is  concerned.  Over  against  both,  however*  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  tiiat  while  the  New  Testament  undoubtedly  received  from 
and  shared  with  Judaiam  this  transcendental  co!^m!eal  setting  of  its  escha- 
tology, it  did  far  more  than  simply  copy  it.  Even  these  noble  forma  needed 
to  have  a  new  spirit  poured  into  them  before  they  could  become  the 
adeqtmte  expression  of  the  6nal  truth  of  revelation,  Not  only,  as  Bouaaet 
well  brings  out,  are  the  two  types  of  eschatological  hope  equally  prominent  in 
tbe  conaciousneaa  of  Judaism,  we  must  add  that  even  the  highest  type  is  viti- 
ated by  the  fundamental  fault  of  the  Jewish  religion,  its  self-centred 
character. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  apocalyptic  ideas  special  interest 
attaches  to  the  author's  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
Bousset-s  position  here  Is  coramendably  conservative,  so  far  as  the  recent 
hypothesis  of  a  Grseco-Cbristian  origin  of  the  phrase  as  a  Messianic  title  is 
concerned.  Over  against  the  linguistic  objection  that  in  Arama^ic  no  dis 
tinction  could  have  been  made  between  simply  '*  Man  "  and  *'  Son  of  Man,'* 
it  is  pertinently  observed  that,  even  if  this  be  granted,  the  use  of  the  word 
for  simple  man  m  a  Messianic  title  does  nnt  lie  beyond  the  range  of  possibil- 
ity, since  close  analogies  exist  for  such  a  procedure  in  Jewish  theological 
tenninology^  eg.^  when  God  is  called  *'  the  Plaoe."  It  is  also  rightly  insisted 
upon  that  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch,  though  in  them  the  article  should  have 
no  otlier  force  than  that  of  a  pronoun  pointing  back  to  the  flrat  introduction 
of  the  man- like  Qgure,  at  least  show  how  easily  a  formal  title  migiit  originate 
from  such  repeated  reference  to  the  personiige  whose  man- like  character  had 
been  emphasized*  On  the  other  hand  Bousset  is  not  willing  to  find  the  main 
eourceof  the  conception  in  what  he  calls  a  misinterpretation  of  the  famous 
passage  ia  Danieh  He  thinks  it  iticredihle  that  so  important  and  influential 
an  idea  as  that  of  the  heavenly  preexistent  Messiah  should  have  arisen  simply 
out  of  a  mistaken  exegesis  of  an  isolated  statement.  The  author  of  the 
Similitudes  knows  much  more  about  this  "*  Son  of  Man  *'  than  can  possibly 
liave  been  inferrcil  by  him  from  DanieL  And  Daniel  himself  seems  to  have 
artlBcially  employed  an  antecedently  existing  figure  of  a  mysterious  **  Son  of 
Mao '' as  a  symbolic  designation  for  the  people  of  Israel,  This  mysterious 
figure  which  existed  before  Daniel,  Bousset  is  inclined  to  identify  with  the 
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Oriental  idea  of  the  hearenly  **  Ur-Menach.''  To  us  this  seems  a  very  pre- 
earlous  hypothesis.  If  the  flj^ure  of  the  eomm^  with  or  upoti  the  clouds  aud 
the  r61e  played  by  it  in  the  judgment  do  not  fit  the  people  of  laraeU  then,  instead 
of  assuming  that  it  was  copied  from  aome  foreign  concept iou  of  an  Ur  Menacb, 
we  should  rather  revise  our  ejcegesis  and  conclude  that  it  was  never  intended  aa 
a  designation  for  the  people,  except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  tlie  heavenly  preestat- 
ent  Son  of  Man,  whom  it  does  designate,  is  the  representative  head  of  the 
people.  This  is  a  far  simpler  solution  than  the  assumption  tiiat  Daniel 
*^  artiBcially  "  employed  a  term  which  elsewhere  denoted  a  person  as  a  name 
for  Israel.  Finally  we  observe  that,  although  acknowledging  the  antiquity 
ol  the  title  and  protesting  against  the  hypothesis  of  its  late  Greek  origin, 
BousGot  feels  far  from  sure  that  Jesus  used  it  as  a  self^deslgoation  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  assumed  in  the  Gospels.  He  believes  that  in 
numerous  synoptical  passages  the  title  was  subsequently  Introduced. 

The  fourth  section  deals  with  the  Individual  Faith  and  the  theology  of  the 
period  and  is*  with  its  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  range  of  the  religious 
belief  of  Judaism,  easily  the  most  Interesting;  and  most  instructive  part  of 
the  volume  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  New  Testament  teaching. 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  list  of  tlie  topics  treatetl :  Individualism, 
the  Conception  of  God,  Angelology,  Dualism  and  Dasmonology,  Specula- 
tion About  the  Hy postages,  The  Relation  of  the  Pious  to  God^  Anthropology^ 
Ethics.  Here,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  the  author^s  own  theological 
Standpoint  most  readily  asserts  itself  in  the  judgments  paased  upon  the 
leligioms  value  of  the  development  reviewed*  The  point  on  which  we  wonld 
be  inclined  to  dissent  most  vigorously  concerns  the  low  estimate  placed  upon 
the  idea  of  the  divine  ^imt<tGii*ti  as  occupying  the  centre  of  the  Jewish 
religious  consciousness.  The  way  in  which  the  author  compares  this 
forensic  conception  of  righteousness  with  that  one  phase  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment idea  In  which  it  is  equivalent  to  the  grace  and  faithfulness  of  God, 
already  shows  that  we  here  have  to  do  with  a  onesided  accentuation  of  the 
love  of  God  at  the  expense  of  His  justice*  Heuce  also  the  remark  on  a 
previous  page  that  even  with  Jesus,  and  especially  with  Paul,  can  be  found 
traces  of  the  legalistic  tendency  for  which  this  forensic  ^itmitMyn ^^^^Med.  tlie 
background*  It  cannot  in  our  opinion  be  sufticiently  reitenUeti  that  not  the 
forensicprinciple  of  Judaism  in  itself  was  wTong  and  irreligious,  but  only 
the  self-righteous,  man-centred  spirit  with  which  this  principle  w^iis 
ejcploited.  It  was  only  the  latter^^iot  the  former,  which  Jeans  and  l^aul  pro- 
tested against.  What  elae  but  this  principle  of  forensic  righteousness  under- 
lies the  profound  moral  earneslnesii  with  which  the  Jewish  conscience  faces 
the  thought  of  the  judgment^  to  which  Bousset  himself  elsewhere  in  our 
volume  justly  pays  his  tribute  of  admiration  f 

We  pass  by  without  ejtiendJd  comment  the  fifth  chapter,  dealing  with  the 
Side- Forms  of  Jewish  Piety,  in  which  tlie  significance  of  Philo  as  a  joint 
product  of  Judaism  and  Hellenism  is  admirably  Sft  forth  and  also  the  com- 
plex status  of  the  Essenic  problem  succinctly  exhibited.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  the  author  casts  bis  opijnon  witli  those  who  5nd  in  the  order  a  Jewish 
growth  on  the  whole,  though  not  excluding  foreign  intlueuce  in  alngle 
features. 

Our  main  interest  centres  upon  tbe  concluding  chapter,  devoted  to  Judaism 
as  a  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  religion.  Ilete  tiie 
author  faces  the  question  how  the  cljaraclerlstic  features  of  the  formation  of 
a  church  religion,  of  the  rise  of  a  coamical  eschatology,  of  the  intru&Nion  of  a 
strong  dualist ic  element  in  the  sphere  of  dajuionology,  of  the  withdrawal  of 
God  from  tbe  world  and  the  substitution  of  iu  termed iate  beings,  iiually  of 
the  awakening  of  a  pronounced  religious  individualism  can  be  ejcplaiued. 
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Are  all  these  developments  direct  offshoots  of  the  religion  of  the  prophett 
and  psalmists  or  must  an  influx  of  manifold  forces  from  the  fleld  of  forelpi 
relfgiotia  be  assumfid  to  account  for  them  ?  Bous^et  decides  in  favor  of  the 
latter  hypothesis.  Tiie  idea  of  the  religious  sterDlty  of  the  Judalstic  period 
when  broached  by  the  conservative  side  in  Old  Testametit  critical  con* 
troversy  umtl  to  he  pronounced  a  mere  dogmatic  assertion :  now  we  find  it 
repeated  from  a  totally  difiterent  quarter  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  outride 
influence  as  the  actual  moving  force  in  the  religious  development  of  thia 
period.  Side  by  side  with  the  absence  of  creative  power  the  inner  dia- 
harmony  of  Judaism  is  believed  to  make  its  dependence  on  foreign  influence 
plausible.  Finally  the  general  character  of  the  times  as  a  period  of  iuterming- 
Hog  and  fusion  of  ideas  is  appealed  to. 

When  the  question  is  put,  which  of  the  three  religions  that  come 
under  consideration  here^  the  A  ssyro- Baby  Ionian*  the  nellenic  or  the 
Persian,  played  the  foremost  part  in  thus  fructifying  the  later  Jewish 
faith,  BoiiSset*s  answer  points  to  the  last  mentioned.  In  his  opinion  the 
view  of  Darmesteter,  according  to  whom  the  speculations  contained  in 
Avesta^  especially  in  the  Gatha*s,  date  from  the  first  century  of  th« 
Christian  era  and  cousequently  point  to  a  dependence  of  Pars  ism  upon  Juda- 
ism^ is  utterly  nut  enable.  The  Greek  witnesses  down  to  Plutarch  show  that 
to  the  Persian  religion  belong  a  tlie  priority  not  only  in  matters  of  Apocalyp- 
tics  and  Eachatology,  hut  aliiO  in  the  religious  speculations  about  God  and  the 
di?iiie  hypostases*  The  point  of  contact  for  Paraism  and  Judaism  waft 
Biibylonia.  In  general  religious  character  as  well  as  in  concrete  points  of 
belief  it  is  believed  that  a  number  of  striking  resemblances  can  be  shown  %o 
exist.  Still  Buu»set  himself  is  willing  to  admit  that  all  this  does  not  necea. 
sarlly  carry  us  beyond  the  theory  of  a  parallel  development  due  in  both 
quarters  to  identical  causes  without  real  interdependence.  Also  the  ques- 
tion of  deriving  the  forms  of  organization  of  tiie  Jewish  Church,  such  as  the 
Synagogue  and  Canon,  from  Parsism,  he  declares  for  the  present  unsolvable 
owing  to  our  ignorance  wjlb  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Persian 
religion  during  the  period  in  question,  Still  further  he  would  also  exempt 
the  specific  province  of  the  individual  religion  of  the  heart  to  which  such 
peculiarities  as  the  profound  penitential  spirit,  the  central  place  assigned  to 
theforgivenesaof  sins,  the  legalistic  tendency  belong.  But  in  matters  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  realm  of  popular  superstition,  in  the  province  of  ancient 
legendary  lore  attaching  itself  to  primeval  figures  and  events,  such  as  the 
protoplasts,  the  flood,  Seth,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Nimrod,  finally  in  the  spher« 
Df  cosmogonicai  and  coamological  speculation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic and  the  cognate  dualistic  idena,  an  influence  from  the  Orient  upon 
Judaism  is  in  Bousset's  opinion  not  only  possible  but  probable. 

After  reading  the  examples  which  the  author  quotes  as  in  part  at  least 
**4elataut  '*  demonstrations  of  the  above  Ihesis  we  must  confess  that  they  do 
not  carry  conviction  to  our  mind.  If  there  be  scholars  who  doubt  the  con- 
nection between  the  Asmodasus  of  the  Book  of  To  bit  and  the  Persiau  ^shma 
Baeya,  we  do  not  see  why  other  more  general  similarities  should  require  any 
farther  explanation  than  that  furnished  by  the  theory  of  parallel  develop- 
ment. That  here  and  there  real  contact  may  have  existed  cannot  of  course 
be  d  priori  denied.  But  that  Judaism  derived  its  religious  signature  in  any 
comprehensive  sense  from  Paraism  we  still  feel  compelled  to  regard  as  an 
nnproven  hypothesis.  Bousaet  hardly  attaches  sufliclent  weight  to  the 
points  of  profound  difference  which  Soderblom  and  others  have  shown  to  exist 
between  the  Jewish  and  Persian  Apocalyptic,  chief  among  which  are  the 
pessimistic  character  of  the  former  iu  contrast  with  the  optimism  of  the 
latter,  and  the  absence  of  the  idea  of  an  Apokatastasis  from  the  Jewish  sys- 
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tem*  Would  it  not  be  strange,  alfio,  if  the  comprehensive  cosmical  setting  ot 
the  later  Jewiali  f ^ith,  on  which  so  much  depends  for  the  theological  formu- 
latlon  of  revealed  truth  in  its  flnal  form,  was  Independent  of  the  sublime 
Monotheism  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  in  fact  the  product  of  a  religion  so 
esseutially  dualiatic  as  Pars  Ism  ?  The  cosmic  universal  ism  and  Monotheism 
seem  to  belong  naturally  together.  Old  Testament  criticism  in  its  construc- 
tion of  the  prophetic  theology  has  ao  accustomed  ns  to  the  thought  that  the 
world-wide  outlook  of  Israel's  faith  is  the  fruit  of  its  ethical  Monotheism, 
that  those  who  adopt  the  conclusions  of  this  criticism  slmuld  least  of  all  feel 
the  need  of  seeking  explanations  from  any  foreign  quarten  So  long  as  we  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  bring  down  all  apocalyptic,  universal istie  prophecy  to  the 
pOBt*exilic  period,  it  will  certainly  remain  probable  that  not  to  the  A  vesta  but 
to  the  ancient  inspired  oracles  of  an  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  and  others  of  the 
prophets  we  have  to  look  for  the  ultimate  roots  of  the  luxuriant  aftergrowth 
of  Judaistic  religion,  in  which  so  much  sublime  truth  and  so  much  grotesque 
fancy  intermingle. 
Princeton^  Geehhardus  ¥o8. 


DlCTIONNAlRK  D'ARCH^fcOLOOrE    CHRfeTIENNE  ET  DE  LlTUHQIE,   public 

par  le  H,  P.  bom  Fern  and  Chabrol,  Bentdictin  de  SolesmeSi  prieur 
de  Farnborough  (Augleterre),  Fascicule  I.  Paris,  1903,  Letouzey  et 
Anc,  17»  tue  du  Vieux-Colombier,  4to,    Each  fascicle  5  fr,  net. 

If  the  first  specimen  fascicle  of  the  Dktionnam  be  an  earnest  of  the 
whole,  we  are  to  have  In  it  a  production  worthy  of  the  order  to  which  its 
editor  belongs.  The  archjeological  portion  is  richer  than  the  Diclionnaire  of 
Martigny  or  the  Eeal  Encykloiiddie  of  Kraus,  and  the  addition  to  its  scope 
of  a  senous  dictionary  of  liturgy  gives  It  a  competence  much  more  far-reach- 
ing  than  that  of  the  two  earlier  works,  which,  moreover,  are  already  sadly 
out  of  date*  The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  does  not  seem  to  have 
affected  the  care  with  which  the  articles  are  prepared.  They  show  detail, 
wealtti  of  material  and  in  general  sound  criticism.  The  completeness  of  the 
bibliographies  is  a  comforting  assurance  that  F*  X*  Kraus,  who  was  so  iudiii- 
pensahle  as  the  bibliographer  of  Uhrisiian  archeology,  has  found  worthy  suc- 
cessors. They  are  up-to-date  and  reveal  few  lacunm,  Another  feature  is  the 
extensive  use  of  epigraphical  materiaK  which  is  commendable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Christian  inscriptions  have  been  neither  well  collected  nor  arranged 
as  yet*  Especially  good  in  the  present  fascicle,  which  covers  the  subjects  from 
A-Q  to  jl(rcu*aiioi(*  contre  les  VkrUienSt  are  tlie  articles  on  A-ii  and  Abercius^ 
Vocabularies,  tables  and  lists  are  to  be  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  Gnostic  vocabulary  in  the  article  jltraaru » the  list  of 
Christian  inscriptions  prefixed  with  D.  M.  in  the  article  Abreviations^  and 
the  list  of  acclamatory  formuloD  in  the  article  Acchimationg.  This  last 
article  strangely  omits  from  lis  bibliogniphy  Kirach's  Acclamationen  und 
OehtU  der  allchr.  Grahschriften*  Some  other  defects  of  a  minor  character 
are  apparent  in  a  rapid  survey,  A  list,  even  if  inconiplete,  of  abbrevlaiions 
in  Christian  inscriptions  would  have  been  a  most  welcome  adjunct  to  the 
article  Ahrivialions^  The  article  AhbtBsa  omits  to  cite  the  early  inscription 
which  contains  the  title  given  in  Le  lilant,  ii,  615.  The  disappearance  of 
D.  M  from  Christian  inscriptions  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
^*au  tnomeut  ou  la  paix  de  Tl^^gUae  permet  aux  lidi;les  d-abandonner  la  sim- 
piicite  pendente  de^  ancle nnes  form u les  f  umSraires  pour  en  adopter  de  nou^ 
velles  dans  lesquelles  i!s  pussent  faire  entrer  la  mention  dea  digniles  mon* 
daines  dont  lis  avaient  etc  revetus'^  (p*  167),  is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar 
to  Christian  epitaphs,  since  the  formula  fell  into  disuse  from  that  time  on 
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iii;iiiacriptions  generally,  pagan  aa  well  as  Qirtstlan.  The  learned  axplana- 
tion,  in  Leclercq'a  article  AUcidaire,  of  tbe  letters  A  B  C  on  a  baptismal 
▼aae  from  Cartbage,  should  have  been  modifled  by  the  appearance  of  a  sec- 
ond vase  of  that  cbaracten  It  la  really  an  interpretation  of  the  letters  and 
the  accompanying  cross,  taken  together*  The  other  vase,  found  in  Carth- 
age in  1§01,  bears  the  letters  without  the  cross,  showing  tbat  their  signifl* 
caiice  does  not  depend  upon  the  latter.  This  second  vase,  moreover,  was 
reported  to  the  J^uoyo  Btillettino  d^ardieologia  cristiana  (1902,  p.  244)  by 
Leelercq  himself*  But  these  are  points  rather  too  small  be  be  noticed ;  the 
general  impression  left  by  this  excellent  beginning  Is  that  tbe  completed 
work  will  surely  be  not  only  an  invaluable  aid  to  students  of  Chrislian  anti- 
quities and  history,  but  worthy  to  rank  among  the  best  of  books  of  reference 
in  general, 
Princeton.  Charlbs  P.  Moeby. 


Life  of  Luther.  With  Several  Introductory  and  Concluding  Chapter! 
from  Genciral  Church  History.  By  Gtr&TAv  Just*  Teacber  at  the  Betb- 
lehem  Ev,  Lutheran  School  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Translated  from  tbe 
German.)  8t.  Louis:  Concordia  Publisbing  House,  1908.  12mn,pp,  lOS, 
Tljis  little  treatise  of  twenty  cbapters  seeks  to  give  the  outstanding  facts 
of  the  great  reformer's  life  and  work  in  the  large  setting  of  general  church 
history.  All  that  comes  before  the  Reformation  is  told  within  the  compass 
of  twenty^ix  paj^es  in  five  *' introductory  "  chapters,  bearing  respectively 
the  titles:  The  Christians  of  tbe  Firat  Century,  The  Persecutions,  Constan- 
tine  and  tbe  Spreading  of  Christianity  in  Germany,  Popery  and  Monkery, 
The  Forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  The  two  "concluding"  chapters 
give  an  eight-page  sketch  of  the  story  of  Lutlieraniam  in  Germany  after  the 
Beformatton  and  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  The  heart  and  cor© 
of  tbe  genial  little  tract  is  found  in  the  interjacent  thirteen  chapters,  which 
devole  about  seventy  pages  to  the  salient  facts  of  Luther's  life  and  work. 
These  sections,  by  their  occasionaljU together  surprising  fullness  of  detail, 
the  snggestlveneas  of  well-ebosen  anecdotes,  the  skillful  and  impressive 
paragraphing,  as  well  as  by  the  felicitous  quotations  from  Luther*s  own 
pen,  irive  the  unpretending  biography  so  me  thing  of  the  scholarly  flavor  and 
even  literary  charm  that  characterize  those  truly  celebrated  primers  on 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  history  tiiat  even  college  students  find  so  engag- 
ing a  mulium  in  parvo.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  vivid  an  impression  so 
short  a  sketch  can  make  of  the  striking  personality  of  its  iHuatrious  subject. 
Tbe  home>Hfe  of  Luther^  for  example,  is  aptly  illuminated  by  the  complete 
ci^tlon  of  that  touching  letter  which  he  wrote,  when  at  the  castle  of  Coburg, 
to  his  four.year  old  Hanschen.  We  only  regret  that  the  cause  of  historical 
atudy  was  not  aided  just  a  little  more  by  the  insertion  of  at  least  one  map 
of  Germany  at  the  time  o(  Luther* 

GoTTES  Wort  eihe  Gotte3  Kraft,    An  Beiapielen  aus  alter  und  neuer 

2eit   gesceigt.    Von   H,  Weseloo,  Pastor  der  ev.-luth,  ImmanueJs- 

gfiEDeinde  zu    Cleveland,  0.     St.  Louis,  Ho.:  Concordia   Publishing 

House,  190a.     12mo,  pp,  vi,  229_ 

We  have  here  an  interesting  collection  of  historical  illustrations  of  the 

life-tTBusforming  power  of  tbe  Word  of  God.    Tbe  chief  sources  for  the 

many  apt  and  ofttlmes   thnliing   fjicts    cited  are   Neander^s   Klreben- 

geschicbte,  Glaubenshelden  von  E,  Christie  Missionsstunden  von  Schlier, 

and  recent  missionary  magazines.    Tbe  author  hr.st  adduces  a  variegated 

mam  of  evidence  from  pagan  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  as  well  as  from 

modem  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  show  tbe  pitiable  condition 
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of  tbe  ra€6  without  the  light  of  truth.  In  five  additional  chapteis  the  writer 
gives  striking  example  of  the  experimental  argument  for  Christianity, 
showing  in  particular  the  effect  of  the  Word  in  conversion,  in  deepening  the 
knowledge  of  iin«  in  giving  comfort  to  the  distressed,  in  sanetification,  in 
ministering  to  the  suffering,  in  helping  the  dying.  A  atroug  apologetic  in- 
terest is  united  with  a  fervid  religious  spirit  throughout  the  work.  The 
practical  and  devotional  character  of  the  book  ought  to  make  it  a  welcome 
fdend  in  manj  a  home. 

Dkb  heidnischb  Ubspeu:n0  dks  Katholxschkk  Kultds,  von  P, 
E00ARD  Babaud,  Pr^ldent  dea  Konsistoriums  zu  Montauban. 
Beutsch  von  G,  Lilttgert,  Giitarsloh  :  Yerlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann,  1903L 
Pph,,  pPp  79. 

The  essential  truth  of  the  fact  alluded  to  in  the  title  itself,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  is  due  fundamental  1 3r  to  pai^an  inftu* 
eneaA}  has  long  been  familiar,  and  nowhere  more  ao  than  in  the  Qeld  of  German 
historical  res^^ch.  Nevertheless,  Luttgert  has  rendered  a  valuable  servloe 
in  bringing  this  instructive  pamphlet  of  Rabaud^s  to  a  jai^zer  circle  Qf  Ger- 
man readers*  Doubtless,  Germany  to-day  needs  more  to  be  told  what  to  be- 
lieve than  to  be  warned  against  betieving  too  much.  But  even  the  illumin- 
ated Germans  will  derive  no  harm  from  the  frequent  and  clear  exposition  of 
what  Eomanism  js.  The  cardinal  thesis  is  the  following :  *^  Roman  Cathol- 
icism is  a  perversion  of  Christianity,  the  result  of  the  triumphant  influenoe 
of  paganism  over  the  Christian  Church,  after  she  had  acquired  the  right  to 
live,  freedom,  and  power."  To  prove  this  proposition  the  author,  after  an  in* 
troductory  account  of  the  worship  of  the  early  Church,  traces,  by  way  of 
contrast*  the  historical  development  of  the  worship  of  saints,  relics,  pic- 
tures, and  especially  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary*  He  then  sketches  the  history  of 
the  mass,  emphasizes  the  sensuous  character  of  the  worship  and  the  pagan 
origin  of  certain  ecclesiastical  vestments,  such  as  the  pallium^  and  practices, 
such  as  the  tonsure.  *^  At  sight  of  this  victorious  Incursion  of  paganism," 
the  author  justly  concludes,  "  the  Magdalene -s  cry  of  distress  forcea  its  way 
from  the  depths  of  the  lacerated  Christian  heart;  'They  have  taken  away 
my  Lord, and  1  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him,'  '* 

Luther's  Commbntakt  on  the  Fiii8t   Twenty-two  Psalms,    By 
John  Kicholas  Lbnkeh,  D,D,,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis 
of  the  United  Danish  Ev.  Luth.  Church,  Blair,  Neb,    Vol.  I.    Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  IdOd.    12mo;  pp.  xvi,  446> 
This  work,  we  are  informed,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that 
aims ''to  produce  a  complete,  faithful,  critical,  but  popular  edition*'  of 
Luther  for  the  English-speaking  world »    This  initial  volume  contaias  the 
translation  of  Luther*s  commentary  on  the  flrst  eight  Psalms,  his  Preface  to 
the  revised  edition  of  the  German  Psalter  of  1531,  and  his  dedication  of  1519 
to  Frederick,  Elector  of  S^UEOoy,  together  with  a  four-page  Introduction  to 
the  Psalms  by  the  editor,  and  Hbout  twenty  pages  of  prefatory  Information 
in  regard  to  the  need,  value  and  character  of  the  work  here  l>egun.    We 
congratulate  the  enthusiastic  editor  on  his  success  In  having  aroused  suffi- 
cient interest  in  so  great  an  enterprise  as  to  \ifarrant  the  hope  that  we  may 
erelong  have  a  complete  Luther  in  English,    For  the  works  of  the  gr^t 
reformer  are  assuredly  the  common  heritage  of  Protestantism. 

But  let  us  also  hope  that  the  succeeding  volumes  may  be  somewhat 
enriched  in  their  critical  and  historical  value.  The  translation  itself  is  a 
most  admirable  one,  Br.  Lenker,  himself  a  German  author,  has  succeeded 
to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  difficult  taak  of  transferring  into  idiomatic 
EngUsli  the  religious  spirit  and  poetic  suggestiveness  of  Luther^s  exegetfcal 
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Style.  He  has  made  \we  of  the  Weimar  edition  wherever  possible,  and  has 
freely  revised  Br*  Cole's  traualation  of  1823<  W©  quite  a^ree,  too,  with  th© 
author  that  **  we  want  Luther  and  not  the  translator  in  English/'  But  we 
r«f^ret  that  we  cannot  have  a  little  more  of  Luther  by  having  a  little  more 
from  the  tnmslator.  From  first  to  last  there  is  not  a  single  parai-rraph,  not 
m  mnch  a?i  a  footnote,  to  throw  any  light  upon  that  interesting  phase 
in  Luther's  development  that  just  precedes  his  appearance  as  a  public 
reformer.  The  author  has  indeed  a  suspicion  that  a  "  full  knowledge  of  hia 
study  in  the  Paalms  gives  us  a  new  and  more  correct  view  of  Luther's 
life;"  and  that  this  ** study  was  a  Qt  introduction  to  the  reformatory 
Theses  which  enjoin  true  evangelical  repentance/*  But  Just  why  these 
generalizations  are  valid  we  are  left  to  our  own  studies  of  Luther  to  inves- 
tigate. It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whether  the  success  of  an  enterprise  that 
appeals  to  all  Froteatants  would  not  have  been  rendered  more  sure  had  the 
author  indulged  in  fewer  of  those  overload  crescendo  passages  in  praise  of 
his  denominational  standard-bearer.  Is  it  really  true  that  '*  all  agree  that 
Paul  is  the  greatest  character  in  the  Christian  (Jhureh,  and  that  siiice  Paul*a 
time  none  equals  Luther  ^*  (p*  viii-)  ?  Do  we  not  begin  to  lose  confldence  in 
our  editorial  f^uide  when  he  indulges  in  such  unqualified  generaUzations  as 
the  foflowing  ?— **  Luther's  writings  have  made  the  Teutons  what  they  are  " 
tp,  xO*  '*  the  United  8tatfs  has  (sic)  received  more  from  Martin  Luther,  the 
father  of  modern  civil  and  religious  liberty,  tlian  from  any  other  uninspired 
man  "  (p*  x*) ;  **as  Moses  was  the  greatest  man  in  the  Old  Testiiment  and 
Paul  in  the  New,  such  is  Luther  in  modern  times  "  (viiL).  By  all  means  let 
English  Protestants  have  Luther  in  English.  But  let  us  not  becloud  our 
vision  of  historical  realities  by  forming  comparative  judgments  that  are  not 
the  less  odious  because  UDcriticaL 

Dr*  Mabttn  Luther's  Briefe   nebst   den  wichtigsten  Briefen, 
pie  an  ihn  gerightet  6ind,  dnd  elkigen  andetln  einschla- 
OEs^DBK  iHTERESSANTEN  8cHBiFT8TecEEN.    Briefe  vom  Jahre  1607 
bis  J  532  incl,    Aufs  Neue  heratisgegeben  im  Auftrag  des  MinlsteriumB 
der  deutschen  ev,*Iutherischen  Synode  von  Missouri,  Ohio  und  anderen 
8taaten.    St.  Lonis:  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1903.    4to;  pp.  xl., 
17M. 
This  is  the  flrBt  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  letters  of  and  to  Luther,  with 
which  the  St.  Louis  edition  of   Luther^s  works,  begnn   more   than  two 
decades  ago,  now  approaches  completion.    The  difficult  work  of  editing  anew 
the  Luther  correspondence^  in  the  light  of  the  discoveries  made  during  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Walch*s  edition  of 
Luther,  has  been  done  in  the  same  scholarly  manner  that  has  characted^&ed 
all  the  previous  volumes  of  this  excelleiit  edition.    We  have  here  indeed  a 
model  of  painstaking  and  learned  editing,  as  well  as  of  handsome  book  mak- 
ing.   The  paper,  the  printing,  the  elaborate  chronological  and  alphabetical 
indexes^  the  judiciously  selected  information  in  the  notes,  above  all  the  un- 
usual care  manifested  in  the  translation  alikeef  the  German  and  of  the  Latin 
letters  into  modem  German,  all  unite  to  make  this  an  edition  of  Luther  in 
German  that  is  worthy  In  every  respect  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
Ample  justice  has  been  done  to  the  results  of  the  skilled  specialists  in  this 
department  of  research,  notably  Be  Wette,  Seidemann,  Kolde  and  Enders. 
Frinceton.  F,  W.  Loetscher. 
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v.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Representative  Me^t  of  the  Bible.  lahmael  to  Daniel.  By 
Geokge  Matueson,  D.D.,  LL,D.,  F,R»S,E.,  etc.  New  York :  A.  C. 
Armatrong  aud  Sou*  London :  Hodder  and  *^toughton.  19Q3.  Pp.  vil, 
351. 

This  is  the  second  series  of  sketches  of  the  "  representative  men  "  of  the 
Bible  of  Dr,  Matheaon's  authorship,  and  it  contains  sixteen  chapters,  each 
demoted  to  the  study  of  an  Old  Testament  character-  Let  the  author  tell  ua 
of  his  plan :  *'  By  '  The  Eepreseatative  Men  of  the  Bible '  I  mean  the  men  of 
the  Bible  who  represent  phases  of  humanity  irrespective  of  place  and  time ; 
and  1  consider  them  only  in  those  incidents  in  which  they  are  thus  represen- 
tative. These  studies  are  not  historical;  they  are  not  critical ;  they  are  an 
analysis  of  the  Portraits  as  wt  see  them— without  any  attempt  to  inquire 
how  or  when  they  came."  With  this  understanding  of  the  author's  purpose  it 
la  perhaps  unfair  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  reader  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Biblical  material  liealt  with  has  been  regarded  as  history 
or  aa  pure  literature*  But  we  cannot  but  feel  that  It  would  have  been  well 
if  the  thought  were  evident  in  every  chapter — Here  is  a  man  who  once 
lived,  as  truly  as  have  Luther  or  Knox.  We  confess  that  we  are  somewhat 
teased  throughout  by  the  re^mblance  in  tone  between  these  brilliant  studies 
and  oertain  essays  on  noted  characters  of  fiction  and  the  drama  with  which 
the  world  is  familiar.  This  feeling  Is  intensified  by  au  occasional  designa- 
tion of  the  grouping  of  events  by  the  sacred  writers  as  **-  art,"  For  inatance, 
a  sentence  from  tiie  chapter  on  **^  Jonathan  the  Generous  "  may  be  noted : 
**  I  used  to  think  it  a  pity  that  the  delineation  of  this  narrative  thus  closed ; 
it  seemed  a  breach  of  art  that  the  gentle  life  of  Jonathan  should  eod  on  the 
battleaeld,"  A  aimilar  expression  occurs  In  tlie  chapter  on  Heuekiah.  In 
both  cases  the  *'  art "  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  is  vindicated ;  but  we  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  application  of  the  word.  Who  would  venture  to 
term  the  American  historian^s  placing  the  assassination  of  Lmcoln  in  the 
month  of  Lee's  surrender  as  good  or  bad  "  art  *'  ?  Art  has  play  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  figure  like  Hamlet,  and  it  has  scope  in  the  language  of  the  histor- 
ian ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sequence  of  historical  events. 

But  the  work  Is^  of  course^  brilliant.  It  ia  fresh  in  thought,  rich  in  color, 
beautiful  in  diction.  It  is  a  hook  to  afford  help  and  pleasure  to  the  preacher 
of  profound  learning  as  well  as  to  the  devout  layman  of  most  modest 
acquirements.  Indeed,  the  union  of  force  and  clearness  in  Br.  Matheson*s 
books  is  one  of  the  marks  of  his  genius,  among  others.  To  our  mind  the 
least  satisffvctory  chapter  is  tiiat  on  Balaam— perhaps  because  it  ia  the  most 
original ;  and  we  regard  as  containing  the  finest  work  of  the  series  the  chap- 
ters ou  *' Melelaisedek  the  Uncanonical "  and  "  Mephibosheth  the  De- 
formed." Each  chapter  ends  with  a  prayer  inspired  by  the  main  thought  of 
the  sketch  that  precedes ;  and  the  prayers  are  thoughtful,  as  all  prayers 
should  be^  and  expressed  in  vigorous  and  chaste  English.  The  book 
deserves,  as  it  doubtless  will  receive,  a  wide  reading. 

Oranford^  JV.  J.  Geohob  Francis  Geeenb. 


The  Child's  Religious  Life.  A  Study  of  the  Child's  Religious  Nature 
and  tlie  Best  Methods  for  Its  Training  and  Development.  By  Rev. 
William  George  Koons,  A.M.,  B,D.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Thomas  B.  Neely,  D.D,,  LL.D.  New  York  :  Eaton  <&  Maim;  Cincin- 
nati :  Jennings  &  Pye  [1903],    I2mo;  pp.  rii,  270. 

The  good  hopes  with  which  we  approached  this  book  have  been  only  pai> 
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tially  justified  by  its  reading.  The  subject  is  a  most  attractive  cue  and  is 
npeniuK  for  an  epoch-making  treatment.  Tbe  author  has  apparently  come 
directly  from  the  psychological  laboratory,  and  yet  is  filled  with  a  practical 
zeal  which  promises  well  for  the  sane  utilization  of  the  psychological  data 
that  have  been  accumulating  of  late  yeara.  And  indeed  there  is  much  in 
the  book  that  both  interests  and  instructs. 

We  like  its  fundamental  insistence  on  the  universal,  persistent  and 
ineradicable  possession  by  humanity  of  a  religious  nature,  so  that  religion 
does  not  need  to  be  ho  much  generated  in  cliiidren  as  regenerated,  *'The 
persistency  of  the  religious  instinct/'  says  Mr.  Koons,  *'  is  one  of  the  special 
messages  of  this  book  "  (p.  SI).  It  is  a  good  message.  We  must  begin  all 
discussion  of  religious  training  witli  the  recognition  of  the  presence  in  man 
by  nature  of  a  semen  teli^nts^  a  &m\sus  dimnitati^^  which  he  can  no  more 
1>e  without  than  he  can  be  without  his  reason  itself.  "  The  religlousueas  of 
the  race/'  says  Mr.  Koonj,  with  profound  trntb,  *"  is  the  deeper  fact,  while 
sin  and  recovery  therefrom  are  only  incideots  in  ita  life  history  "  (p*  S9), 
Eellgiouaness  beloogs,  in  other  words,  to  man  as  roan—It  Is  an  inereated 
quality  of  humanity:  while  sin  and  redemption  are  accidental  incidents  of 
man's  history.  Mrs.  Rundle  Charles  beautifully  expresses  the  same  great 
fact  when  she  describes  a  beloved  aunt  as  one  who  '*  was  not  blind  to  the 
twists  and  sins  of  those  she  tried  to  help,  but  uudemeath  the  crusts  and 
dust  had  tbe  vision  of  the  beauty  of  souls,  the  faith  that  tbe  image  of  Qod 
is  older  and  would  last  longer  than  the  flaws,''  We  must  certainly  begin  in 
all  questions  regarding  religious  training  with  the  postulate  that  man,  hav* 
ing  been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  is  by  nature  a  religions  animal,  and 
may,  nay  must,  be  approached  as  such. 

Wa  like,  moreover,  tbe  determination  Mr.  Koons  shows  to  make  the  most 
of  and  reap  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  recent  Hcientiflc  study  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  child's  mental  life*  We  read  with  the  fullest  sympiithy 
when  he  says :  ''  It  is  the  contention  of  this  book  tliat  religious  training  has 
been  only  partly  successful  because  we  have  set  about  it  in  a  slipshod,  un- 
intelligent manner ;  and  in  the  main  have  been  figtiting  against  nature  " 
(p*  23),  And  we  follow  with  the  keenest  interest  when  Mr.  Koons  proceeds 
to  point  out  the  ascertained  stages  of  the  child's  religious  development  and 
proposes  to  adjust  the  method  of  tbe  religious  trajnlug  of  cliiidren  to  that 
ieA«7na.  This  is  just  what  we  have  been  looking  for^a  wise  and  prudent 
adaptation  of  our  methods  of  training  to  the  unfolding  nature  of  the  child  : 
and  we  shall  not  be  so  ungracious  as  not  to  acknowledge  frankly  that  Mr. 
Koons  says  many  things  helpfully  on  this  fruitful  theme. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  not  found  the  entire  satisfaction  in  the  book  which 
w©  had  hoped  for.  In  the  drst  place  it  is  written  with  that  odd  air  of  great 
discovery  and  "revolutionary-programme"  which  has  of  late  become  so 
common  among  a  certain  chiSH  of  writers.  There  is  such  an  empbasts  on 
the  ''^  novelty  '•  of  tbings— some  of  which  are  an  little  novel  as  humanity 
itself.  *^'  We  are  now  learning  "—is  the  burden  of  page  after  page ;  as  if  the 
author  were  so  prepossessed  with  his  personal  sense  of  expanding  knowl- 
edge as  to  retain  little  power  to  pause  to  estimate  the  actual  novelty  of  the 
items  of  fact  he  is  adducing.  Thus  we  find  him  gravely  asserting  of  the 
fact  that  the  ^"^  child  mind  unfolds  gradually":  '*This  is  one  of  tbe  most 
important  discoveries  of  modern  child  study  "  (p.  23) «  Bless  his  own  un- 
fold log  apprehension.  Eve  hail  not  had  little  Cain  on  her  knee  a  week  before 
she  found  thai  outi  What  our  recent  investigators  have  been  doing  for  us  is 
to  study  with  more  exact  ne^  the  order  and  the  nature  of  the  successive  stages 
of  this  gradual  unfolding,  not  **  discovering  **  its  reality.  If  there  ever  was 
m  time  when  the  child  was  really  esteemed  by  practical  workers  as  an  adult 
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fn  miniature,  it  must  bave  beau  in  pre- Adam  lie  ages:  from  Adam  down  we 
have  known  better. 

We  are  next  disturbed  by  the  in  fusion  into  the  treatment  of  a  certain 
leaven  of  **  naturalism,"  which  is  in  part  due  per  imps  to  a  certain  measure 
of  mechanical ness  and  artiflciallty  in  Mr,  Koons'  deallujf  with  bis  subject- 
We  mimt  not  be  misunderstood  as  if  we  did  not  recognize  to  the  full  the 
bravH  efforts  Mr.  Koons  makes  to  escape  the  **  naturalism  '^  of  his  tlieoHes, 
He  protests  even  a  little  too  much  against  being  interpreted  aa  disregarding 
the  work,  say,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  relifrious  development  of  the  child 
and  especijilly  in  conversion-  But  the  leaven  of  naturalism  is  there  all  the 
same;  and  the  often  somewiiat  mechanically  adjoined  disclaimers  do  not 
remove  ft* 

Take  an  outstanding  example.  According  to  the  theory  presented,  stated 
baldly,  the  child  comes  into  the  world  with  a  religious  nature  which  needs 
only  proper  training  to  develop  normally  into  a  perfect  adult,  A  properly 
trained  child  will,  therefore,  escape  entirely  the  senHe  of  sin*  "Our  study 
of  the  child's  religious  nature,*'  says  Mr.  Koons  (p,  fiO), "'  leads  us  to  a  very 
important  conclusion  '^— and  it  is,  indeed,  a  most  important  conclusion,  and 
may  well  stand  as  a  test  of  the  soundness  either  of  the  theory  he  is  opera- 
ting  with  or  of  its  application  by  him  to  the  ease  in  hand.  This  conclusion 
is,  that  "the  child  is  so  constituted  that,  under  proper  environment  and 
training  from  infancy  up,  he  will  never  be  for  one  moment  in  life  con- 
sciously astray  from  God."  Ttiere  will  never  be  a  time  **  when  the  child  will 
say, '^  I  am  a  sinner.'"  This  result  he  presents  as  *'the  joint  product  of 
natural  tendencies  and  good  training."  It  i^  admitted,  indeed,  that  'Hhis 
blessed  experience  "  lias,  up  till  to-day  at  least,  been  *'  seldom  realized  in 
actual  life."  But  it  is  added  that  this ''  is  a  condemnation  of  the  average 
religious  training  given  our  children,  but  in  no  wise  a  disproof  of  the  teach- 
ing given  above*"  It  is  ?afe  to  say  on  the  contrary  that  such  a  blessed  expe- 
rience has  not  seldom  merely  but  never  been  realized  In  actual  life  except 
in  the  single  case  of  the  Blessed  One^  and  that  it  never  will  be  realized 
again*  It  could  be  realized  in  actual  life,  indeed,  only  in  case  children 
brought  into  the  world  with  them  no  entail  of  sin  and  could  under  proper 
tiuining  escape  its  contagion* 

Mr*  Koons,  in  a  word,  denies  with  emphasis  the  doctrine  of  "  Original 
Sin*"  He  deprecates  the  effects  on  our  methods  of  dealing  with  children 
which  have  been  wrought  by  '^  the  old  Jesuitical  notions  of  ■  original  sin  * 
and 'total  depravity,'"  which  have  'Med  us  to  look  upon  the  child  ad 
naturally  a  '*  "  debased  creature  "  (p*  23)— though  why  he  should  call  these 
*'  notions  "  just  '*  Jesuitical  "it  will  no  douht  puzzle  the  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  doctrine  extremely  to  determine.  He  declares  that  *Hhat  nightmare 
of  the  theologians  "—'*  original  sin  "in  the  sense  of  guilt— "has  happily 
passed  away  never  to  return  "  <p*  77).  He  allows,  however*  the  presence  in 
every  child  of  Adam  of  at  iemt  a  native  moral  disorder,  a  taint  of  nature, 
producing  a  bias  to  evil  (p,  82),  although  he  ultimately  reduces  eveu  this 
**  depravity  "  to  nothing  but  a  certain  condition  of  "  brain  "  substance.  "At 
birth  the  brain  substance  is  in  a  specific  form  and  reacts  in  specific,  appro- 
priate ways.  Tliese  ways  of  reaction  we  call  our  inherited  Instincts  or  ten* 
dencies.  So,  after  all,  our  inheritance  from  our  ancestors  is  little  more  than 
ceitain  specific  forms  of  brain  substance  calculated  lo  react  in  specific  ways. 
Depravity  is  transmitted  to  us  in  a  disordered  brain  substance*  We  inherit 
a  tendency  or  impulse  to  react  more  readily  to  those  stimuli  which  promote 
the  interests  of  self  than  lo  those  which  lead  to  the  love,  trust  and  service 
of  God  "  (p*  87),  Even  on  the  basis  of  this  attenuated  doctrine  of  depravity 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  Mr.  Eoous  can  so  confidently  declare  it  to  be  not  only 
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l>osaf bl6  but  capable  of  being  made  usiml^  that  children  can  by  mere  training 
wisely  directed  be  reared  without  any  aenae  of  slo.  This  is  asaaredly  the 
proclamation  of  a  new  form  of  the  process  which  Dr,  Basil  Wilberforce  used 

to  scoff  at  under  the  name  of  "  the  Old  Adam  improvement  society  limited." 
Assuredly  the  eradication  of  this  inherited  biaa  to  evil  is  a  requiflite  to  a 
holy  life,  and  eradication  is  not  the  result  of  training. 

In  all  this,  let  it  be  observed ,  we  have  not  found  Mr.  Koons  saying  one  ef- 
fective word  about  the  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  wishes  earnestly 
to  recognize  Us  necessity  and  to  proclaim  its  reality— ewj  understood  by  him. 
And  in  another  connection  he  explicitly  recognizes  the  presence  and  necessity 
of  **  common  giace  "  (p.  90).  But  it  is  only  too  plain  that  there  is  no  adequate 
place  for  it  iu  the  tbeories  he  Is  exploiting*  The  Infant,  if  he  dies  in  infancy, 
does  not  need  any  regeneration  any  more  than  he  needs  an  atonement.  ^"^  We 
base  our  confidence^''  be  says,  ^*  that  the  dying  infant  gets  to  heaven,  not  on 
the  ground  that  all  infants  are  by  the  grace  of  God  brought  into  a  regener- 
ate state «  but  on  a  belief  that  the  infant  is  not,  in  a  personal  sense,  respon^ 
sible  for  ihe  existence  of  depravity  in  him,  and  hence  cannot  be  condemned 
or  punished  without  the  direst  iujuHtice  '^  (p.  94),  The  infant,  dying  such, 
goes  to  blias,  then,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  right:  neither  the  work  of 
Christ  nor  that  of  the  Holy  8pirit  is  needful  in  his  case.  If  be  does  not  die 
in  Id  fancy  ^  boweveri,  though  he  may  not  need  the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse 
his  conscieuce  from  sin — since,  as  we  have  seen*  he  may  grow  up  under  such 
training  as  never  to  have  any  consclousuesa  of  sin— yet  be  may  be  sup- 
posed to  nee^l  the  work  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  to  purge  him  of  the  inborn  bias 
to  evil  to  which  all  *■  original  sin'*  is  reduced*  Certainly  Mr*  Koons  when, 
speaking  qua  clergyman,  is  quick  to  alBrm  the  necessity  of  this  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  cleansing  the  soul  (pp,  89,  90),  But  we  must  not  go  too  fast  here. 
"When  speaking  in  the  terms  of  his  theories,  be  equally  certainly  reduces  this 
necessity  and  leaves  no  abiding  impression  of  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Here  Is  probably  the  keyword  to  the  matter,  from  the  side  of  his  theories  of 
child  training :  **  We  still  believe  that  only  God  can  work  these  great 
changes  iu  the  human  soul,  but  we  believe,  as  never  before,  that  he  works 
through  natural  meiins  and  in  harmony  with  nature's  seasons"  (p.  96), 
That  is  not  spoken  of  the  specific  cliange  we  call  "conversion'*;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  why  much  the  same  language  might  not  be  applieil  to  **  con- 
version**' For  *'  conversion,''  too,  baa  its  natural  side:  nay,  its  natural  side 
euppiies  not  only  tUe  ordinary  time  and  occasion  of  it  (p,  109)  hut  also  the 
decisive  factor  in  it.  For  Mr.  Koons  proclaims  as  extreme  a  doctrine  of  the 
will  as  he  does  of  other  human  things,  ''  It  is  a  matter  of  common  consci- 
ousness,'^ he  tells  tjs,  "  that  the  will  is  so  sovereign  that  it  can  go  against  all 
tendencies,  and  all  influences,  and  direct  the  life  along  the  line  of  its  own 
Choices**  (p.  132), 

Accordingly  iu  the  most  connected  passage  descriptive  of  the  process  of 
salvation,  Mr*  Ktjons  explains  the  relations  between  the  several  operative 
factors  as  follows,  ^'  Salvation,  in  its  final  essence,  is  a  change  of  character. 
It  is  less  an  exemption  from  the  penalty  of  sin  than  it  is  the  supplantmg  of 
a  disposition  or  biifcs  towards  evil  and  irreligiousness  by  a  permanent  disposi* 
tion  or  bias  towards  the  good  and  the  religious*  This  change  is  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  througU  the  free  will  of  the  individual,  and 
that  in  turn  utilising  the  natural  elements  and  sources  of  induenee  around 
It*  No  regeneration  or  sj metrication  ever  superaedes  the  part  assigned  the 
human  will  iu  the  change  of  character  "  (P-  135)*  Even  the  Holy  Spirit, 
then,  it  seems,  can  do  noLhing  without  the  will.  Nor  can  the  Holy  Spirit 
absolutely  determine  the  will— since,  as  we  have  seen,  **  the  will  isaoaov- 
ereigu  that  It  cau  go  against  all  tendencies  and  all  influences ''  whatever.  And 
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this  being  true,  >t  of  coarse  followB  f  mtfaer  that  th©  will  cau  do  everything 
ajiait  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  mu eh  in  this  remarkable  passage  that 
(mils  for  remark.  But  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark  that  It 
renders  the  Holf  Sptrit  naeful  but  notiudi^naable  tu  that  might?  change  of 
cbamcter  in  which,  roore  than  m  forgiveness  of  Bin,  salvation  is  made  to  coo* 
Mst.  We  idll,  however,  pause  further  only  to  protest  against  the  employ- 
meiit  of  the  word  ''  permanent  ^^  in  this  passage,  as  if  ttie  new  dispositions 
towards  good  arising  in  the  saved  soul,  in  the  pn^senee  of  a  vrlll  able  at  ail 
tiaaes ''  to  go  against  alt  tendenclea  and  all  inQuences/'  eliangitig  hereditary 
bias  itself,  wanly  no  doubt  but  thoroughly  (p.  132),  could  by  any  propdety 
be  called  ^^  permaoeot  '^ ;  for  why  may  not  this  wiU  change  them  too  at  any 
moment  ?  And  m  the  same  breath  we  protest  against  the  utilization  of 
a  kindred  conception  at  a  later  point  (p,  155),  to  suggest  the  impossibility  of 
*' reviving  the  religious  insliucf  in  a  person  whose  early  Ufe  has  been 
absolutely  free  from  reHgious  Impression.  With  man  it  were  impossible; 
but  not  with  God;  for  all  things  are  possible  with  God  ;  and  the  Bible  teaches 
US  of  a  Bpiritus  Saiictus  Creatofi  and  not  merely  of  a  Spirit  that  influences 
the  will  and  the  success  of  whose  work  will  wait  oo  the  pleasure  of  this  wilL 

Enough  has  been  said,  doubtless,  to  show  the  extremities  into  which  Mr, 
Koons  allows  himserf  to  be  led  in  adjusting  bis  primary  Arminian  doc- 
trines to  his  new  theories  of  child-culture.  These  extremities  pervade  and 
mar  the  book  sadly.  Add  that  his  theories  are  somewhat  mechanicaLly 
applied  to  the  work  of  child-training  and  it  will  be  clear  why  we  have  not 
found  the  book  as  helpful  as  we  bad  hoped.  We  cheerfully  bear  witnese, 
nevertheless,  that  it  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  more  recent  suggestions  as  to 
the  order  and  stages  of  development  of  the  clULd^s  mind,  and  makes  a  sus- 
tained if  somewhat  crude  attempt  to  adjust  tbtse  suggestions  to  the 
ehlld^fl  religious  training.  The  first  half  of  the  book  contains  the  theoreti- 
cal discussion ;  the  last  half  essays  to  offer  guidance  for  the  actual  prose- 
cution of  religious  training.  There  is  much  said  tliat  is  interesting  and 
helpf ulf  aod  the  book  can  be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  can  use  it  dis- 
cretely.   But  It  might  so  easily  have  been  made  &o  much  better  I 

Princeton,  B,  B.  WAHriELD. 


Turn  HisToay  and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymk-Tones.  By  the  Rev. 
J[>AViD  B.  Breed,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Chicago,  New  York  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Rerell  Company » 
MCMIIL    12mo,  pp.  361 

It  has  been  for  long  a  matter  of  observation  and  remark  that  the  average 
Presbyterian  pastor  is  inadequately  equipped  for  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
gregational service  of  praise*  From  the  musical  side  of  its  administration 
be  too  often  feels  compelled  to  hold  himself  altogether  aloof,  and  with  the 
body  of  hymns  is  content  to  deal  less  as  id  ate  rials  of  praise  than  as  furnish- 
ing illustrations  of  his  sermon  theiues.  To  this  st.ite  of  facts  the  author  of 
the  book  under  review  has  addressed  himself-  He  was  among  the  first  to 
attempt  to  remedy  it  by  instruction  from  his  Seminary  chair,  and  to  his  book 
belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  tesct-book  on  its  subject  for  Ciindi- 
dates  for  the  Pre^Hbyterian  ministry*  This  gives  us  the  point  of  view  from 
whicli  Dr.  Breed's  book  is  to  be  approached.  It  gives  also  uncommon  inter- 
est to  the  book ;  for  we  have  here  the  subject  of  hymnology  as  it  presents 
itself  to  one  of  the  few  who  have  had  actual  estperience  in  teachmg  that 
Buhject. 

The  First  Part  of  the  book  deals  with  hymns.  The  early  chapters  contain 
a  rapid  review  of  Hebrew,  E^rly  Christian,  Greeks  Latin  and  German  hymn- 
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odjr,  and  tbe  metrical  psalm  versioDs  beginning  with  that  of  Geneva* 
Uliapber  VI  considers  various  attempts  to  determine  wbat  hymua  have 
actually  gaioed  widest  approval  in  the  Church,  and  seeks  to  learn  the  ijidis- 
piDsable  quatitiea  of  a  true  hymn,  Whafc  may  be  called  tbe  body  of  the 
book  deals  specifically  with  English  hymns,  whose  writing  the  author  divides 
into  three  periods,  Tbe  method  is  to  fix  the  student's  attention  only  upon 
representative  writers  and  their  principal  hymn^,  and  not  to  burden  Mm 
with  the  miiss  of  details  with  which  a  hymuologist  must  deaK  The  selec- 
tion of  names  is  truly  representative,  though  the  inclusion  of  **  Mrs.  Yokes  ■ ' 
(to  whom  B,  H.  Draper's  hymns  are  ascribed)  occasions  surprise.  The  third 
period,  bejrinning  with  1850,  in  treated  as  one  of  decadence,  in  which  "  it 
would  almost  seem  as  though  tbe  ability  of  original  utterance  in  sacred  song 
of  high  character  were  departing  from  tbe  church."  This  is  defiance,  indeed, 
of  Mr.  Garret  Horder,  and  of  the  views  he  recently  came  across  tbe  water  to 
express  to  na.  On  the  whole  Dr.  Breed^s  review  of  English  hymna  is  full  of 
interest.  It  has  a  value  far  beyond  the  amount  of  Information  f urttished  in 
thai  it  is  calculated  to  win  the  student  to  a  quickened  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  hymns* 

It  ia  a  crlticlaai  not  so  much  of  Dr.  Breed's  book  as  of  all  hymnologies  to 
aay  that  ita  history  of  bymns  is  a  history  of  hymn-making  rather  than  of 
hymn^using^  the  literary  rather  than  the  liturgieal  history  of  bymua*  Kot 
here  (and  indeed  where  ?)  doea  the  student  find  an  account  of  the  origins  of 
the  hymn  form,  its  adoption  and  development  in  connection  with  the  Divine 
Office,  the  contraated  Reformation  dealings  with  tbe  hymn,  its  final  vindica- 
tion in  tbe  Psalmody  controversy,  the  beginnings  and  evolution  of  the  hyom 
book,  and  tbe  true  ideal  and  rigiit  use  of  the  latter* 

If  such  be  not  the  natural  method  of  dealing  with  byttina.  It  la  at  all 
eventa  not  unlike  that  choseu  by  Dr,  Breed  for  dealing  with  the  tunes,  whlcb 
«re  the  theme  of  the  Second  Part  of  bis  book.  He  gives  us  the  evolution 
of  the  hymn^tune  form,  from  its  beginnings  to  its  culmination  in  tbe  mod- 
ern Anglican  School,  and  traces  tbe  reaction  for  which  Mr.  Moody  must  be 
betd  responsible*  In  so  doing  be  introduces  many  theological  students  into 
what  is  to  them  a  new  world,  and  proves  both  a  safe  and  considerate  guide. 
His  handling  of  the  subject  from  the  practical  side  must  commend  itself  to 
all  who  care  for  church  praise. 

After  a  temperate  and  wise  discussion  of  the  so-called  •-'  Gospel  Songs,*' 
tbe  iiook  closes  with  a  chapter  which  is  a  poweif ul  plea  for  tbe  proper  coor- 
dination of  preaching  and  praise.  We  are  confldent  tiiat  Dr.  Breed's  hook 
will  help  to  bring  about  that  desirable  end, 

Fkiladelphia.  Louis  F*  Benson. 


Thb  Americas  Rettstoks  of  Watts'b  Psalms*  By  LO013  F*  Benson, 
D.B.  Philadelphia:  Tbe  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  1903.  8vo, 
pp.  32. 

In  the  nutBber>f  this  Review  for  July,  1903  (p.  501),  attention  was  called 
10  two  papers  by  Dr.  Benson,  in  which  some  feature?'  of  the  early  history  of 
Dr*  Watts^fl  hymnologiciil  work  were  investigated.  In  tbe  interesting  (laper 
now  before  us  a  valuable  study  is  given  us  of  tbe  efforts  that  were  made  to 
a<]apt  Dr.  Watta'8  Psalms  to  the  use  of  the  American  Churclms.  The  neces- 
sity of  such  adaptation  arose  from  Dr.  Watts'a  habit  ot  incorponiting 
**^  local ''' features  into  his  ■*  imitations  "—by  which  matter  was  introduced 
that  was  no  longer  acceptable  to  revi>lted  America,  The  attempt  to  revise 
the  text  was  begun  betimes— My  call 'a  revision  having  been  published  before 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed »    Dr.  Benson  traces  with  exactness  the  sue- 
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eesifon  of  auch  tmiaed  editions— those  of  Mycall  (1781),  Barlow  (1786), 
Thoiims  (1786),  Dwight  (1801),  being  the  important  items,— and  j^ives  a  suf- 
ficing account  of  each  undertaking  in  its  chief  issues  and  variations.  Tbe 
moat  interesting  episode  in  the  history  concerns  the  substitution  of  Dwight'a 
for  Barlow 'a  reviaion.  This  Dr.  Benson  treats  with  Bome  fullness  and  with 
eminent  judiciouaness.  The  pamphlet  ia  a  marvel  of  exact  and  lucid  bibllo- 
graphy. 
Princeton,  B.  B,  Wabfekld. 


Bbx  Chbistus.    An  Ontline  Study  of  China.    By  Arthue  Hp  Smitm- 
New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1903,    12mo,  pp*  25e. 

60  cU. 

Tbia  volume  is  the  third  in  the  aeries  of  text-books  iaaned  by  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  United  Study  of  Misaions,  organized  by  the  Woman's 
Societies  at  tlie  time  of  the  Ecnmenical  Conference.  The  first  of  the  aeriea. 
Via  Christie  tracing  the  history  of  missions  from  Paul  to  Carey,  has  had  a 
sale  of  40,000,  and  the  second.  Lux  Uhri^ii,  an  Outline  Stvdy  of  India,  of 
45,000  copies.  That  these  are  text^booka  designed  aa  the  baaia  for  extended 
coui-aes  of  study  by  mission  clasaea  adds  signiflcance  to  these  numbers  la  evf- 
denctug  the  extent  of  tbe  intelligent  interest  In  missions  upon  the  part  ot  the 
women  of  the  Church.  The  Committee  assured  success  for  their  text-book 
upon  China  when  they  secured  Dr.  Artbur  H.  Smith,  aatbor  of  Ckineae 
Charaeteristics,  etc,  for  its  author;  for  no  one  knows  tlie  Chinese  better,  or 
can  tell  what  he  knows  as  well  as  tbia  veteran  missionary^  After  he  has 
passed  the  task  of  condensing  the  history  and  geography  of  tbe  great  empire 
into  the  forty  pages  of  the  first  chapter,  not  even  tbe  compacted  brevity  of  a 
manual  can  restrain  Dr.  Smith  from  the  brilliancir  of  style  and  vividness  of 
portrayal  characteristic  of  his  other  books*  In  his  chapters  on  the  Religion 
and  the  People  of  China  the  vei7  spirit  of  the  Chinese  and  their  faiths  ia 
given  expression.  His  expositiona  of  the  '*  Solidarity  of  Chinese  Society,"  of 
^*  the  Talent  for  Indirection,"  of  '^^  the  Sentiment  toward  Foreigners,"  of 
"  a  Chinese  Scholar's  View  of  Christianity,"  and  of  *'  Saving  tbe  '  Face,* " 
let  in  mncb  light  on  the  political  and  missioEiary  problems  of  China.  Christian 
missions  from  the  earliest  times  in  their  aalient  features  and  notable  person* 
alities  are  reviewed  by  periods,  and  the  title  of  the  last  chapter,  "  An  Open 
Door  of  Opportunity,"  gives  the  veteran  observer's  judgment  of  the  missionary 
situation.  The  Boxer  movement  tested  the  Church  as  by  Hre,  consuming 
some  dross,  hut  it  emerges  purified  aod  strengthened, better  fitted  to  receive 
the  larger  numbers  who  are  being  drawn  by  the  Gospel,  Each  chapter  is 
concluded  by  '*  Significant  Sentences "  from  authorities  upon  China, 
chronological  tables  of  events,  ^'Themes  for  Study"  and  a  carefully 
prepared  bibliography  upon  the  topic  of  the  chapter. 
Women  ahouM  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  this  book* 
Pri?4ce£on,  N*  J,  Paul  Martik. 

BHAtL  I  Unite  with  the  Cburch  ?    By  William  Butakt.    Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian  Board  of  Publicatiou,  ItMR    Pp.  26.    5  oeots. 

Tins  little  pamphlet  answers  tbe  question  of  the  title  and  shows  liow 
church  merahership  may  be  worthily  maintained,  Seventeen  snccioetly 
stated  eonnsels  form  the  headings  of  the  pamgraphs  which  iire  in  simple 
language,  and  are  Biblical,  practical  and  sensible,  Tlie  tract  will  be  found 
useful  to  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are,  or  who  ought  to  be,  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Church, 

Frinceion^  N^  J.  Paul  Maktik, 
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NARRATIVES  of  the  BEGINNINGS  of  HEBREW  HISTORY 

By  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  Frafcisor  of  Biblical  LitcfLiturc  in  Yale  University*    Svo. 
|a75  B//,    (Postage.  15  cents.) 

This  in  th*  Gnit  Tolarae  of  THE  STUDENTS  0L1>  TESTAMEKT^  ifhicJi  nimn  to  presietit  to  readers 
the  Old  TeAtsmofit  and  tbe  Apdcryphal  litcrattirfc  from! he polnl of  iriew  of  modern  rejiearcb,  wilh  »  new 
traDfllaiioti,  log-icnlly  and  chronotogicuUj'  nrrnin^ed.  Thin  vol  a  me,  boweTer.  la  complete  in  itJtBlf,  Itii  u 
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udTnirubly  hetmssaeceeded^mnd  how  pi?ni?iratingly  and  lucidly  hebas  wi^ttefs  on  thK  his  fit  vori  tea  abject, 
all  who  are  acqnaintad  with  hi»  previons  work  will  he  aware. 
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THOMAS  AQUINAS  AND  LEO  XIII. 

AS  an  ecclesiastical  diplomat,  Leo  XIII  will  no  doubt  take 
high  rank  among  the  popes  of  modem  times.  He  had  no 
power  to  marshal  armies  and  to  set  in  motion  crusades  against 
refractory  dissenters,  as  did  Innocent  III,  nor  did  he  exercise  the 
function  of  fulmination  against  princes.  And  yet  his  moral  influ- 
ence throughout  the  bounds  of  all  western  Christendom  has  been 
notably  great.  He  has  elevated  the  papacy  to  a  position  of  world- 
wide influence  such  as  it  has  not  had  since  the  Reformation.  Not 
before  in  their  history  have  the  different  portions  of  Protestantism 
had  so  kindly  a  feeling  toward  a  pope.  For  the  moment  room  has 
been  made  even  for  a  feeling  of  toleration  for  the  papacy  itself. 
Both  feelings  are  due  to  the  impression  made  by  the  virtues  of 
Leo's  private  character.  This  impression  was  enhanced  by  the 
exceptional  mental  vigor  Leo  displayed  into  a  high  age  and  the 
youthful  interest  he  manifested  to  the  very  end  in  current  events, 
and  which  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equaled  in  recent  times.  This 
personal  sympathy  of  Protestants,  strange  to  say,  has  been  ac- 
corded to  Leo  in  spite  of  his  sweeping  condemnations  of  Protestant- 
ism. His  encyclicals*  have  denoimced  the  Reformation,  with  its 
novel  doctrines,  as  having  produced  "sudden  tumults  and  most 
audacious  revolts,  especially  in  Germany."  Its  so-called  philoso- 
phy is  made  the  mother  of  unnumbered  pests,  such  as  conunimism, 
socialism  and  nihilism.  The  ultimate  fruit  of  the  Lutheran  revolt 
is  the  ruin  of  morals.f    In  one  of  his  very  first  encyclicals  the  evan- 

*  June  29,  1881;  August  1,  1897,  etc. 

t  Ruinam  morum  uUimam  maturavit,  Encydical,  August  1,  1897. 
12 
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gelical  schools  of  Rome  were  reprobated  which  had  been  **  impu- 
dently  planted  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  pope,  in  which  children 
of  tender  years  are  fed  with  abominable  errors,  and  from  which  go 
forth  iafluences  most  baneful  and  most  injurious  to  morals.^^  Such 
language  might  seem  to  be  impolitic,  and  yet  it  remains  true  that 
the  Protestant  world  was  moved  with  genuine  personal  grief 
when  Leo  died* 

In  the  histories  of  Christian  doctrine  Leo  will  take  a  different 
rank  from  that  he  is  likely  to  hold  in  the  records  of  papal  diplomacy. 
It  will  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  his  good-natured  predecessor, 
.  Under  Pius  IX  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  was 
announced  and  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  was  decreed  by 
the  vote  of  the  famous  Vatican  Council,  1870.  There  are,  however^ 
at  least  two  encychcals  issued  by  Leo  which  are  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  in  import,  and  have  more  than  a  passing  interest. 
They  show  the  intrepid  courage  and  the  originahty  of  Leo's  mind. 
The  one  promulgated  September  13,  1896,  declaring  the  orders  of 
the  Anglican  Church  invalid,*  was  calculated  to  strike  a  certain 
wing  of  English  churchmen  with  dismay  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  innocent  amusement  to  most  Protestants  at  the  predicament 
in  which  they  were  placed*  Protestants,  who  are  not  Episcopahans^ 
read  with  intense  interest  the  annals  of  the  Anglican  Reformation, 
but^  with  most  of  the  eminent  actors  in  that  great  religious  move- 
ment, have  cared  very  little  whether  or  not  a  ministry  can  trace  its 
pedigree  of  episcopal  imposition  of  hands  far  into  the  precise  past, 
so  only  it  be  of  apostolic  mind.  In  vain,  it  will  be  remembered,  did 
Mr.  Gladstone  appeal  to  the  pope  to  witlihold  his  judgment.  An 
honored  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  said  to  me  the 
other  day  that  Leo's  decision  did  not  change  anything.  No, 
certainly  it  did  not.  Historic  fact  remains  fact.  But  the  papal  de- 
cision concerning,  as  it  does,  a  general  principle  of  Church  polity, 
will  probably  be  final  for  the  Latin  communion,  and  blasts  the  hope 
of  imion  between  Rome  and  Canterbury  on  the  basis  of  orders 
presumed  to  be  equally  varKl 

The  other  encyclical  affecting  theological  principles  singled  out 
Thomas  Aquinas  as  the  authoritative  teacher  of  faith  and  morals 
in  these  latter  days.  We  should  be  inclined  to  pronounce  Alphonso 
da  Liguori  the  favorite  theologian  of  Pius  IX.  In  our  estimation 
Leo  made  a  far  better  choice.  Thomas  never  went  quite  as  far 
in  the  adulation  of  Mary  as  did  Alphonso,  and  while  he  lacked 
the  latter^s  pious  verbiage  he  certainly  was  his  equal  in  pious 
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fervor  and  his  superior  in  judicious  theological  statement.  Leo's 
encyclical  OBtemi  patris,  issued  August  4, 1879,  pronounced  Thomas 
by  far  the  prince  and  master  of  all  the  scholastic  doctors,  as  the 
safest  guide  of  Christian  philosophy  in  the  battle  of  faith  and  reason 
against  the  skeptical  and  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  is  declared  to  have  been  keen  in  perception, 
tenacious  in  memory,  most  pm*e  in  life,  a  rare  lover  of  truth  and 
equipped  beyond  all  in  human  knowledge,  a  man  to  be  compared 
to  the  sim — ^he  warmed  the  earth  with  the  heat  of  his  virtues, 
and  filled  it  with  the  brightness  of  his  doctrinal  teaching.  In  his 
limpid  and  angelic  mind  the  divine  truth  shines  forth  upon  us, 
whether  the  wisdom-be  taken  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  tra- 
dition. As  for  his  philosophy,  every  part  of  it  was  developed  with 
skill  and  pushed  to  solid  conclusions.  And  so  well  did  Thomas 
treat  the  questions  concerning  God  and  created  being,  that  nothing 
remains  to  be  desired  in  the  method,  vigor  and  soundness  of  the 
argumentation,  or  in  lucid  perspicuity  of  statement.  Thomas  not 
only  successfully  warred  against  all  the  errors  of  former  times,  but 
supplied  the  invincible  weapons  against  such  errors  as  might  arise 
later.  He  set  to  rest  once  for  all  the  discord  between  faith  and 
reason,  exalting  the  dignity  of  each,  and  yet  keeping  them  in 
friendly  alliance.  In  this  age,  when  the  pm*suit  of  physical  science 
is  held  in  such  esteem,  he  is  to  be  studied  as  a  corrective  and  guide. 
For  the  enlightenment  and  restoration  of  all  who  have  become 
alienated  from  the  Catholic  faith  nothing  could  be  more  effective, 
if  we  except  the  divine  aid,  than  the  solid  teachings  of  the  Fathers 
and  the  Schoolmen.  Nothing  could  be  more  timely  for  the  welfare 
of  both  home  and  society  than  to  present  the  teachings  of  the  an- 
gelic doctor.  Schools  and  colleges  can  do  no  better  than  to  teach 
the  doctrines  as  set  forth  in  the  volumes  of  Thomas.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Catholic  faith,  for  the  good  of  society,  for  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  in  all  the  sciences,  all  were  exhorted  to  re- 
store the  "golden  wisdom  of  Thomas  and  to  propagate  it  far  and 
near."  The  preface  to  the  papal  edition  of  the  encyclical  attacks 
the  Lutheran  pest  and  poison,  Lutheriana  pestis,  Lutherianum 
virus* 

In  1880  Leo  again  honored  Thomas,  by  pronouncing  him  the 
patron  of  Catholic  schools. 

A  comparison  between  the  most  eminent  theologian  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  the  most  distinguished  pontiff  of  the  nine- 

*  I  follow  the  text  of  the  Roman  edition.    The  more  important  parts  are  given 
by  Mirbt,  QueUen  zur  Geachichte  des  PapsUhuma.    2d  edition,  1901,  pp.  391-393 
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t^enth  century  it  is  not  the  design  to  attempt.  One  might  as  well 
attempt  to  compare  the  Lombardy  poplar  and  the  apple  tree. 
The  two  were  most  malike*  Leo  was  a  prelate;  Thomas  was  a 
theologian.  Leo  was  a  ruler;  Thomas  a  student.  Leo  lived  to  be 
tmee  as  old  as  Thomas.  The  pope  was  spare;  the  portrait  of 
Tliomns  represents  him  as  stout,  full-fleshed.  Leo  wrote  pious 
lyrics,  Thomas  wrote  devotional  hymns.  Tlie  former  had  literary 
grace;  the  latter  did  not  lack  that  quality,  but  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  thinker,  and  a  teacher  of  thinkers.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Leo's  commendation  of  Thomas  Aquinas  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  theological  world  in  a  marked  way^  and 
stirred  anew  the  interest  of  students  in  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Schoolmen. 

Leo  placed  another  monument  to  Thomas'  memory  when  he 
ordered  the  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  called  the  Leonine  edi- 
tion, whose  publication  began  in  1882,  and  for  which  the  admiring 
pontiff  set  apart  300,000  lire.  For  English  readers  the  life  of 
Thomas  is  most  satisfactorily  related, by  Roger  Vaughanj  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Sydney.* 

Thomas  Aquinas,  called  the  angelic  doctor,  is  the  prince  of  the 
Schoolmen,  and  next  to  St.  Augustine,  the  most  eminent  di\ine 
of  the  Latin  Church.f  He  was  a  man  of  rare  genius,  wisdom  and 
purity  of  life.  He  had  an  unrivaled  power  of  orderly  and  vigorous 
statement.  Under  his  masterly  hand  the  scholastic  doctrines 
were  organized  into  a  complete  and  final  system.  He  expounded 
them  with  transparent  clearness  and  fortified  them  with  powerful 
arguments  from  Scripture,  tradition  and  reason.  He  belongs  to 
the  second  period  of  Scholasticism,  its  period  of  full  bloom,  and  he 
was  the  most  perfect  master  of  the  scholastic  method.  Anselm 
and  Peter  Abaelard  were  the  brightest  names  of  tlie  first  period. 

Among  Thomas'  contemporaries  were  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Bona  Ventura;  Duns  Scotus  was  a  little  yoimger,  as  Alexander 
of  Hales  was  older.  Long  before  Leo  ascended  the  papal  throne, 
popes  and  councils  repeatedly  acknowledged  Thomas'  authority 
as  a  teacher  of  Catholic  theology.  He  was  canonized  fifty  years 
after  his  death  by  John  XXIH,  1323,  and  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  "  doctor  of  the  Cliurch,"  1567. 

Thomas  of  Aquino^  as  he  is  usually  styled  by  German  and  Italian 
writers,  was  bom  about  1225,  near  Aquino,  in  the  territory  of 

♦London,  1871,  1872,  2  vob.  It  b  baaed  larf^ely  upon  the  learned  and  ex- 
haustive work  of  Werner,  3  vols.,  Regensburg,  1858,  ISJ59* 

I  Gerson  pronounced  Bonaventura  the  rnoat  pioua,  conaecrated  and  reliable 
of  tbc  medisDval  doctors. 
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Naples,  and  died  1274,  the  same  year  as  Bonaventura.  Through 
his  father,  the  Count  of  Aquino,  he  was  descended  from  a  princely 
house  of  Lombardy.  His  mother  was  of  Norman  blood  and  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  crusader,  Tancred.  At  five  the  boy 
was  sent  to  the  neighboring  convent  of  Monte  Casino,  from  which  he 
passed  to  the  University  of  Naples.  In  1243  he  entered  the  Do- 
minican Order,  a  step  his  family  resented.  His  brothers,  who 
were  serving  in  the  armies  of  Frederick  H,  took  the  novice  by 
force  and  kept  him  imder  guard  in  the  castle  for  more  than  a  year. 
Especially  strenuous  was  the  opposition  of  his  mother,  whether 
from  aversion  to  his  devoting  himself  to  the  clerical  life  at  all,  or 
from  chagrin  that  he  had  turned  away  from  a  possibly  brilliant 
clerical  career  by  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  followers  of  Dominic, 
is  not  known.  Thomas  employed  the  time  of  his  confinement  in 
studjdng  the  Scriptures,  the  Sentences  of  the  Lombard  and  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  We  next  find  him  in  Cologne  imder  Albertus 
Magnus.  That  great  Schoolman,  recognizing  the  genius  of  his 
pupil,  is  reported  to  have  said:  "He  will  make  such  a  noise  in  the- 
ology that  he  will  be  heard  through  all  the  earth."*  He  accom- 
panied Albertus  to  Paris  and  returned  to  Cologne,  1248,  as  a  teacher, 
and  then  went  to  Paris  again  and  won  the  doctor's  degree. 

The  Franciscan,  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  other  members  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  were  winning  their  way  to  chairs  in  the  univer- 
sity. William  de  St.  Amour  had  made  his  vigorous  assault  upon  the 
mendicant  monks.  Thomas  wrote  in  their  defense,  as  did  also  Bona- 
ventura. Thomas  was  summoned  to  Anagni  to  present  the  case  of 
the  orders,  and  his  address  called  forth  the  praise  of  Alexander  IV. 
In  a  letter  to  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  the  pope 
spoke  of  Thomas  as  a  man  of  noble  birth,  conspicuous  by  his  virtues 
and  by  God's  grace  of  encyclopaedic  learning.  In  1261  Thomas 
left  the  teacher's  chair  in  Paris  and  taught  successively  in  Bologna, 
Rome  and  other  Italian  cities.  Urban  IV  and  Clement  IV  honored 
him  with  their  confidence.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Naples.  He  died  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  on  his  way 
to  the  cecimienical  council  of  Lyons.  During  the  sessions  of  the 
council  Bonaventura  died  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at 
Lyons.  Dante,  of  course,  combines  these  two  contemporaries  in  his 
Eulogy.  Stockl  calls  them  the  "two  brilliant  luminaries  on  the 
horizon  of  the  thirteenth  century."     Dante  and  Villani  report 

♦  To  William  of  Thoco,  who  knew  Thomas  personally  and  wrote  his  biography: 
ipse  Udem  dabit  in  doctrina  mugitum  quod  toio  mundo  sonabit. 
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that  Thomas  was  poisoned  by  order  of  that  petty  tyrant  and  maker 
of  popes,  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  earliest  accounts  know  nothing 
of  this.  By  the  decision  of  Urban  IV,  the  great  teacher's  body 
went  to  Toulouse,  except  the  right  arm.  which  was  sent  to  the 
Dominican  house  of  St.  Jacques,  Paris.  At  a  later  date  the  arm 
was  removed  to  Rome. 

In  the  number  of  his  writings  Thomas  falls  behind  Albertus 
Magnus.  But  his  industry  was  quite  as  wonderful  when  we  recall 
that  Albert  lived  to  the  high  age  of  eighty-seven.*  His  philosophi- 
cal works,  like  those  of  Albertus,  were  commentaries  on  Aristotle, 
He  is  reported  to  have  had  the  Stagyrite  translated  into  Latin  by 
William  of  Moerbeke.  His  exegetical  works  include  commentaries 
on  Job,  the  first  fifty-one  Psalms^  the  Canticles,  Isaiah,  the  Gospels, 
and  other  portions  of  Scripture.  The  exposition  of  the  Gospels 
consists  of  excerpts  from  the  Fathers^  and  is  so  contrived  that  it 
reads  like  a  running  commentary.  The  compiler  introduced 
nothing  of  his  own  but  connecting  partides.t  The  apologetic  works 
are  of  more  importance.  The  chief  among  them  are  the  work 
designed  to  convince  the  Mohammedans  and  other  unbelievers  f 
and  the  treatise  designed  to  promote  the  union  of  the  Greeks  with 
the  Western  Church. 

Most  important  of  all  Thomas'  works  were  those  in  the  depart- 
ments of  dogmatic  theology  and  ethics.  The  earliest  was  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  the  Lombard.  To  this  class 
belong  the  expositions  of  the  Apostolic  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Decalogue. 

Thomas'  first  attempt  at  an  independent  systematic  treatment 
of  the  entire  realm  of  theology  was  his  Compendium  iheoloffiw.  The 
subject  was  treated  under  the  heads  of  the  three  cardinal  \qrt,uea, 
faith,  hope  and  charity.  His  master  work^  the  Sumnm  iheolog^ica^ 
he  did  not  live  to  finish,  and  the  work  is  supplemented  by 
compilations  from  the  author's  commentary  on  the  Lombard. 

Thomas  Aquinas  was  above  all  a  theologian.  He  was  not  a 
great  monastic  or  ecclesiastical  leader,  like  St.  Bernard.  Mmt 
Beethoven  is  among  modern  musicians,  Thomas  is  among  the 
eminent  theological  intellects  of  mediaeval  times.    With  Augustine 

♦  Sighart,  in  his  Z^&en  Alberts  d^s  Gmssen,  after  gi\ing  a  list  of  Al bertha  writ- 
ingsj,  pp.  288-301^  pronounceg  Albert  to  be  ^*  probably  the  most  fruitful  of  the 
world's  authors/* 

t  Sec  Preface  to  the  Oxford  editioD,  p.  iv.  The  work  now  known  by  tbe  title 
Aurea  Cat^fua  was  called  by  Thomas  in  his  letter  dedicating  it  to  UrbaQ  IV 
ExposUio  cotUinu<i. 

X  De  veriiaU  callioUem  fidm  cofUra  G^tkM^  Tiie  first  three  books  include  the 
arguments  from  reason,  the  fourth  tbc  argument  from  revelatioa. 
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and  John  Calvin  he  shares  the  distmction  of  being  one  of  the  three 
master  theological  thinkers  of  the  Western  world.  Augustine 
belongs  to  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  has  been  the  most  influ- 
ential of  Christian  theologians.  Thomas  gave  fixed  form  to  the  the- 
ology of  Roman  Catholicism.  Calvin  became  the  teacher  of  Prot- 
estantism. What  John  of  Damascus  did  for  the  theology  of  the 
Greek  Church,  Thomas  did  for  the  theology  of  the  mediaeval 
Latin  Church.  He  gave  to  it  its  most  perfect  form.  He  was  not 
so  profoimd  as  Ansehn,  nor  so  learned  as  Albertus  Magnus,  nor  so 
subtle  as  Duns  Scotus,  nor  quite  so  mystical  in  his  piety  as  his 
Franciscan  contemporary,  Bonaventura.  His  commanding  emi- 
nence rests  upon  his  clearness  of  method  and  his  well-balanced 
judgment,  rather  than  upon  originality  of  thought.  Eucken  says 
properly:  "He  does  not  belong  so  much  to  the  creative  as  to  the 
systematizing  minds."*  Following  such  eminent  dogmaticians  as 
Peter  the  Lombard,  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  and  Alexander  of  Hales, 
he  excelled  them  all  in  method  and  clearness  of  statement,  imless 
it  be  the  Lombard.  He  was  not  a  great  scholar,  and,  like  St. 
Augustine,  knew  no  Hebrew  and  little  Greek.  Abaelard,  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Bonaventura  seem  to  show  a  wider  famiUarity  than 
he  with  the  ancient  authors,  patristic  and  profane.  He  aboimds 
in  Scripture  quotations,  and  whoever  has  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  mediaeval  writers  were  not  familiar  with  the  Scriptures 
will  at  once  find  out  his  error  by  turning  over  a  few  pages  of  Thomas' 
Theology.  Among  human  authorities  Thomas,  like  the  other 
Schoolmen,  had  as  his  chief  authorities  Augustine  and  Aristotle. 
These  were  like  two  lighthouses,  by  which  he  guided  the  heavy 
galleon  of  his  theologic  thought.  Aristotle  he  refers  to  continu- 
ally as  "  the  Philosopher."  He  leaned  much  upon  Albertus  Magnus, 
the  most  widely  read  and  learned  man  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  the  chief  German  scholar  and  theologian  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Leo  XIII,  in  an  epistle  allowing  Borgnet  to  dedicate  his  edition 
of  Albert's  worksf  to  him,  associates  the  two  Schoolmen,  and  says: 
"Especially  am  I  glad  to  grant  this  permission,  because  our  old 
love  for  the  angeUc  doctor  is  not  disjoined  from  love  for  his  teacher." 
Both  traverse  the  whole  area  of  spiritual  and  cosmic  problems, 
with  this  difference,  that  Albert  has  an  eye  more  for  the  works  of 
nature,  Thomas  for  moral  action.    Stockl  goes  too  far  when  he 

*  Die  PhUosophie  dea  Thomas  von  Aquino,  p.  4.  Eucken  repeats  this  judgment 
in  his  Thomas  von  Aquino  und  Kant,  p.  27. 

t  Borgnet's  ed.  in  thirty-six  volumes  was  published  in  Paris,  1890  8qq.  Labb4, 
the  Jesuit  editor  of  the  acts  of  the  Councils,  wrote  a  poem  comparing  Thomas  and 
Albert,  which  is  found  in  Borgnet,  Vol.  I,  p.  Ixxii  sq. 
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Bays  that  *'ThoDias  stands  wholly  upon  Albert's  shoulders.  He 
finished  what  Albert  began/'*  Thomas  received  a  strong  impulse 
from  Albert's  fresh  mind,  but  especially  in  the  departments  of 
ethics  and  apologetics  he  went  out  into  regions  not  fully  explored 
by  his  teacher.  The  Schoolmen  had  no  hesitancy  about  usmg 
each  other's  material,  and  even  incorporating  each  other's  state- 
ments, f  Thomas,  however,  dissents  even  from  the  Lombard  in 
not  a  few  places. 

The  Summa  ihedogka  goes  beyond  the  understanding  of  begin- 
ners, for  whom  it  was  T?VTitten,  but,  true  to  its  author's  promise, 
avoids  many  of  the  idle  discussions  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries,!  The  treasures  of  the  school  and  the  Church 
are  here  gathered  together,  sifted  and  compacted  into  a  structure 
which  rises  in  simple  and  impressive  grandeur,  as  the  mediaeval 
cathetlrals  did  above  the  buildings  around  them.  The  three  books 
into  which  it  is  divided  treat  of  God,  man  and  the  Redeemer. 
The  sacraments  are  included  under  the  last  head.  The  matter  is 
disposed  of  in  518  divisions  called  quesiioiies,  and  these  are  divided 
into  2652  ariicula.  Each  article  states  the  negative  and  positive 
sides  of  the  proposition  ujider  discussion,  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  proposition,  and  then  the  author's  solution.  This  same 
uniform  threefold  method  of  treatment  is  pursued  throughout. 
While  it  has  decided  advanta^ges,  it  would  become  insufferably 
monotonous  but  for  the  precision  of  statement,  the  author^s  evi- 
dently lofty  purpose  and  the  interest  of  the  materials.  Each 
question,  and  even  each  article,  is  a  finished  piece  of  literary 
work.     Here  is  an  example; 

The  topic  under  discussion  is  the  simplicity  of  God,  §  In  article 
one  of  the  third  question,  the  proposition  is  propounded  whether 
God  is  body,  virum  Dem  sit  corpus.  In  favor  of  an  affirmative 
reply  is:  1.  The  consideration  that  God  seems  to  have  a  body, 
for  a  body  has  three  dimensions,  and  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  God 
heighth,  depth  and  length  (Job  xi,  8),  2.  Whatsoever  has  a  figure 
has  a  body.  God  seems  to  have  a  figure  (Gen.  i,  26),  for  He  says, 
"Let  us  make  man  in  our  image*"  3.  Everything  that  has  parts 
has  a  body.  A  hand  (Job  xl.  4)  and  eyes  (Ps.  xxxiv.  15)  are 
ascribed  to  God,  4.  God  has  a  seat  and  a  throne  (Isa.  vi.  1), 
6,  God  has  a  local  termination  to  which  men  may  approach  (Ps* 

*  GeschiehiA  der  Phihspphie  des  Mitielalter^f  n,  421,  Sighart  tak^  the  view 
of  St5ekl. 

t  Baltaer^  in  hie  Die  Senitnsen  dea  P^nts  Lombardus^  1902,  aho'Wa  this  plainly, 
J  MuUiplicaiu  inutiUum  qticBstimiumf  articuloniTn  et  arg^umenUmim^  Prologue, 
§  De  Dei  mnpliciMe,  I^  q-  3.     Migne's  ed*,  I,  626  Mqq^ 
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xxxiv.  5).  On  the  other  hand  mtist  be  noted  what  is  said  (John  iv. 
24)^     '*  God  is  spirit.*'    The  absolute  God,  therefore,  is  not  body, 

1.  No  body  moves  that  is  not  before  moved,  and  God  is  the  first 
mover.  2.  God  is  the  first  entity,  pnmum  ens.  3.  God  is  the 
noblest  among  entities.  The  answer  to  the  objectioiiB  are:  1,  The 
Scripture  passages  ascribing  to  God  bodily  parts  are  figurative. 

2.  The  expression  "image  of  God"  is  used  solely  to  indicate  God's 
superior  excellency  over  man  and  man's  superiority  over  the  beasts. 

3.  The  ascription  of  corporal  sensesj  such  as  the  eye,  is  a  way  of 
expressing  God's  intelligence* 

Theological  speculation  with  Thomas  is  not  intellectual  acro- 
batisra.  It  is  a  genuinely  pious  employment  pursued  mth  the  end 
of  knowing  and  worshiping  God*  On  his  way  to  Paris  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  exclaimed  that  he  would  not  give  Chrysostom  on 
Matthew  for  all  the  city.  It  is  also  related  of  him  that  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  Naples  the  Lord  appearing  to  him,  asked 
him  what  reward  he  desired,  for  he  had  written  well  on  theological 
questions,  Thomas  replied,  "None  other,  Lord,  but  thyself," 
Wliether  legendary  or  not,  these  sayings  indicate  the  deep  rehgious 
nature  of  the  angelic  doctor. 

A  large  element  of  mysticism  waa  mingled  with  scholasticism* 
This  was  the  case  with  Anselm  and  with  Bonaventm^a,  as  it  was 
with  their  great  forerunner  Augustine,  The  Schoolmen  were  con- 
scious of  the  inexhaustible  depth  of  divine  truth  which  the  power  of 
logic  cannot  reach.  With  the  temper  of  speculation  they  com- 
bmcd  the  habit  of  spiritual  meditation  and  prayer.  They  did  not 
intend  to  string  together  rabbinical  casuistries  embodying  in  cold 
dogmatic  formulas  shrewd  and  refined  metaphysical  abstractions. 
They  wert*  moved  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  pre^nce  of  God 
and  the  sacrifice  made  on  the  cross.  It  would  be  hard  to  read 
Thomas  Aquinas  without  feeling  the  glow  of  religious  fervor.  In 
his  writuigs  you  feel  the  throb  of  the  dialectic  machinery,  but  you 
also  feel  the  warmth  of  religious  sympathy*  One  of  the  merits 
of  ThomEis  is  that  he  made  a  clearer  distinction  between  philosophy 
and  religion,  reason  and  revelation  than  had  been  made  before  by 
the  Schoolmen,  He  makes  the  assertion  very  positively  that  the 
higher  truths  pertaining  to  God,  such  as  the  doctrme  of  the  Trinity ^ 
the  reason  is  not  competent  by  its  own  powers  to  discover,*  And 
divine  tnitlis  which  the  natural  reason  is  capable  of  reaching  with* 

•  Impos^iink  e$i  per  mlionem  TuUundem  ad  &>gnit%anem  triniiatis  personarum 
pervenire  (Migne's  etl.,  I,  607,  S88).  He  also  declares  that  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated by  pure  reaaon  thai  tlie  world  bad  a  beginnhig  (Migne's  ed.,  1,  lOOR^. 
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Odi  aid,  are  apt  to  be  mixed  with  error  in  our  conception,  so  that 
here  also  revelation  is  necessary  to  rid  the  judgment  of  erroneous 
opinioDs.  Moreover,  few  have  the  talent  to  reach  them  by  pure 
reaeon.  The  ideas  wMch  the  nBtural  mind  can  reach  with  cer- 
tainty are  the  pmambula  fidei.  They  pertain  to  the  vestibule 
of  faith.  Reason  has  its  rights  and  Thomas  guards  them>  The- 
ology nges  the  human  reason,  not,  it  is  true,  to  pro\^  faith,  for  such 
a  process  would  take  away  the  merit  of  faith,  but  t^  throw  light 
on  doctrines  which  are  furnished  by  revelation  and  thexilog)^* 

Philosophy  is  the  handmaid  of  theology,  anciUa.  Theology  is  the 
higher  science,  both  because  of  the  certa'mty  of  its  data,  which  are 
gotten  through  revelation,  and  on  account  of  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  its  Bubject  matter.  Both  are  fountams  of  knowledge- 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  philosophy  and  theology.  Both 
come  from  God,  It  is  not  the  concern  of  the  Schoolmen  to  seek  for 
new  spiritual  truth  in  the  Scripture.  That  they  took  for  granted 
as  having  been  suiSciently  done  by  the  Fathers.  The  Church  pre- 
served the  dogmatic  body  of  truth.  The  task  the  Schoolmen  under- 
took was  to  confirm  what  they  had  inherited.  For  this  reason 
they  made  no  original  contributions  to  exegesis  and  Biblical  the- 
ology. They  discovered  no  new  dogmas.  They  did  not  propose 
t^  themsevles  to  be  independent  investigators  in  the  domain  of 
dogma.  Under  the  yoke  of  authority  they  were,  and  yet  they 
wrought  out  systems  of  great  speculative  ingenuity  and  ai^tmienta- 
tive  strength.  They  wrought  a  great  work  for  their  own  times. 
We  of  these  modem  days  may  well  be  thankful  to  them  for  the 
honor  they  placed  upon  the  human  understanding  in  attempting  to 
exhaust  every  question  of  heaven  and  earth  and  work  out  with 
patience  their  systems. 

As  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  Thomas  also  makes 
a  clear  distinction.  The  Church  uses  both  to  arrive  at  and  expound 
the  truth.  The  Scriptures  are  necessary  and  final.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers  is  probable.f  The  theology  of  the  Church  is 
authoritive,  and  Thomas'  controlling  purpose  is  to  properly  pre- 
sent it  as  he  found  it.J  Nevertheless,  by  clearly  placing  the  Scrip- 
tures above  the  Fathers  he  makes  an  advance  upon  other  School- 

♦  Summa,  I,  1,8;  Migrie's  ed.,  I,  615. 

t  &MTfl  aeiejiiia  auctoritalibu*  canomcw  Scripiur^B  utitur  praprie  et  ez  n€t€jsmiale 
urgnmeniando;  auciorUoiibua  autem  alionim  dociomm  eccUnw  quam.  argimndo 
KF  propriii  ^ed  prohahUiter  (Sumtna,  Ij  1 ,  8 ;  Migne,  I^  615.  Also  Summa,  It f  [2]  ; 
1,  10;  Biigne,  III,  26)- 

j  Baur,  Genchichie  dea  Miii^alierSf  p.  354,  says:  ''Seme  Darstellung  will  gar- 
nichte  andere  i^in  als  daa  wiBsemohaitliehe  Bewusstsein  der  kirchlichen  Lehte.*' 
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men.  In  his  use  of  Scripture  he  does  not  rely  upon  the  allegorical 
interpretation  to  the  extent  that  other  Schoolmen  did. 

Philosophy  and  theology  pursue  different  methods  in  searching 
after  truth.  Philosophy  contemplates  the  visible  creation  and 
rises  through  it  to  the  knowledge  of  God.*  In  discussing  the 
knowledge  of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  he  says,  Adam  did  not  reach 
God  by  demonstration,  from  the  effects  of  his  workmanship  as  the 
natural  man  now  must  do.f  Theology,  or  the  doctrine  of  faith,  con- 
templates God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  from  Him  goes  out  to  the 
objects  of  the  natural  universe.  In  the  case  of  philosophy,  knowl- 
edge precedes  faith.    With  theology,  faith  precedes  knowledge.^ 

Some  of  the  statements  associated  with  Thomas'  name  as  char- 
acteristically or  authoritatively  stated  may  be  adduced.  The  ex- 
istence of  God  is  not  exclusively  a  matter  of  faith.  The  proofs 
set  up  by  philosophers  are  irrefragible.  The  statement  that  God 
exists  does  not  establish  His  real  being.  The  ontological  argument, 
elaborated  by  Anselm,  Thomas  sets  aside.  He  affirms  that  a  con- 
ception in  the  mind,  esse  in  intdleciUj  is  something  different  from 
actual  existence,  esse  in  re.  He  adduces  four  cosmological  argu- 
ments, and  the  argument  from  design.  They  are  these:  1.  Motion 
presupposes  an  original  mover.  2.  An  infinite  series  of  causes  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  first  cause. 
3.  The  conditioned  demands  that  which  is  absolute.  4.  That 
which  is  imperfect  necessitates  that  which  is  perfect,  as  a  stand- 
ard of  judgment.  5.  The  indications  of  adaptation  in  the  universe 
point  to  an  intelligent  ruler.  Objects  seem  to  be  controlled  by  an 
overruling  design,  as  an  arrow  shot  by  an  archer.  § 

Creation  was  not  a  necessity  for  God  on  account  of  any  deficiency 
within  Himself.  It  was  the  expression  of  His  goodness  and  love.  || 
Revelation  teaches  that  the  world  was  created  out  of  nothing. 
But  with  Aristotle,  Thomas  agreed  in  denying  that,  by  the  natural 
reason,  the  world  can  be  proved  to  have  had  a  beginning.  If 

The  garden  of  Eden  was  a  real  place.  Geographies,  however, 
do  not  locate  it.    It  is  secluded  by  barriers  of  mountains,  seas  and 

*  Per  creaiuram  Dei  cognitionem  pervenimus  {Summaj  I,  88,  3;  Migne,  1, 1350)- 

t  Migne,  I,  1398. 

%  This  reminds  us  of  Anselm's  maxim:  ''I  believe  that  I  may  imderstond" 
— credo  ui  intelligam,  non  inteUigo  ut  credam, 

i  Sicut  sagiUa  a  saggitante  {Summaj  I,  2,  3;  Migne,  I,  622  sqq).  KOstlin  gave 
a  clear  statement  of  Thomas'  arguments  in  his  ''Beweise  fdrs  Dasein  Gottes/' 
Studien  und  Kriiiken,  1876,  p.  10  sqq, 

II  Propter  amarem  mue  honitaiis, 

1 1n  this  Thomas  differs  from  Albertus  Magnus.  Albert  declared  that 
Aristotle  had  erred  in  declaring  the  world  to  be  eternal. 
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a  certain  tempestuous  region  *  It  is  doubtful  whether  modem 
study  and  exploration  have  discovered  an>^hing  that  would  have 
ted  Thonias  to  fix  upon  any  locality.  It  is  a  sign  of  Atlam^s 
immortality  that  he  was  created  outside  of  Paradise,  and  then 
put  into  it. 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  evil,  Thomas  starts  out  by  recalling 
that  God  is  incomprehensible.  In  a  perfect  world  there  will  be  all 
possible  grades  of  being.  The  weal  of  the  whole  is  more  important 
than  the  well-being  of  any  part.  By  the  permission  of  evil  the  good 
of  the  whole  is  advanced.  Evil  is  a  defect  of  the  good.  Many 
good  things  would  be  wanting  but  for  evil  As  life  is  advanced  by 
corruption  in  the  natural  world,  so,  to  take  a  single  instance, 
patience  is  developed  by  persecution, 

The  dignity  of  the  human  will  is  sho^n  in  this,  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  compulsion.  The  natural  order  cannot  bind  God,  His 
will  is  free  and  may  express  itself  in  supernatural  ways.  He  does 
not  work  contrary  to  the  natural  order  but  outside  of  it,  prater 
ordineni.li  Children  sometimes  have  six  fingers.  The  Providence 
of  God  includes  what  to  us  seems  to  be  accidental,  A  man  digging 
finds  a  treasure.  To  him  the  discovery  is  an  accident*  But  the 
master,  who  set  him  to  work  at  a  certain  place,  had  it  in  mind. 
From  the  divine  providence  as  the  basal  principle  the  decree  of  pre- 
destination is  elaborated. 

As  God's  simple  nature  can  only  be  expressed  by  differentiation 
and  variation  in  creation,  so  God  has  ordained  that  in  the  realm 
of  grace  there  should  be  grades  of  being.  The  elect  are  substituted 
for  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  even  as  the  Gentiles 
were  substituted  for  the  Jews:^:  The  number  of  the  elect  is  un- 
known, but  they  are  a  minority  of  the  race.  Their  number  and 
the  number  of  the  reprobate  are  fixed.  Reprobation  is  not  a 
positive  act  of  God.  God's  decree  is  permissive*  God  loves  all 
men.  He  leaves  men  to  themselves,  and  those  who  are  lost  are 
lost  by  their  own  guilt*  God's  decree  of  election  includes  the 
purpose  to  confer  grace  and  glory.  **  The  mercy  of  God  finds  its 
highest  manifestation  in  the  salvation  of  some,  which  salvation  the 
most  lack  in  accordance  with  the  course  and  inclination  of  nature/' 

In  his  treatment  of  angelology,  Thomas  practices  a  commendable 
self-restraint  as  compared  with  Bonaventura  and  other  Summists. 
Nor  does  he  follow  Albertus  Magnus  in  all  his  curious  questions 

*  Idea  icript^ei  loc&nim  de  hoc  loco  fneniionem  non  f^cerunt  (SummUt  I,  102 
1 ;  Migne,  J,  1433). 
t  Summa,  I,  lOS,  7;  Migne,  l;  1446. 
J  Summa,  I,  26,  6;  Migne,  I,  81^. 
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about  Lucifer  and  the  wicked  angels,  their  realm,  their  stature, 
their  activities,  their  states  of  mind. 

In  his  treatment  of  man  Thomas  is  relatively  most  full.  In  the 
discussion  of  man's  condition  before  the  Fall  and  his  state  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  many  questions  are  proposed  adapted  to  call  forth 
all  possible  dialectical  dexterity  where  Scriptural  information  is 
lacking.  Here  are  examples:  C!ould  Adam  in  his  state  of  inno- 
cence see  th^  angels?  Did  he  have  knowledge  of  all  things?  Did 
he  need  food?  Were  the  children  bom  in  the  state  of  innocence 
confirmed  in  righteousness?  Would  original  sin  have  passed  down 
upon  Adam's  posterity  if  Adam  had  refused  to  join  Eve  in  sinning? 
In  answer  to  the  last  question  Thomas  replies  that  if  Adam  had  not 
joined  Eve  in  sinning,  original  sin  would  not  have  passed  down  to 
his  posterity,  for,  according  to  the  Fathers,  the  active  agent  in 
generation  is  the  father.  But  if  Adam  had  sinned  and  Eve  had 
not  sinned,  original  sin  would  have  passed  down  to  Adam's  descend- 
ants.* 

Animals  have  souls,  but  the  soul  being  indissolubly  attached  ta* 
the  body,  animals  are  not  immortal.  Thomas  denies  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  pronounces  the  traducian  theory  of  its 
origin  by  procreation  a  heresy.f  Following  the  Lombard,  he  taught 
that  grace  was  a  superadded  gift  to  Adam  over  and  above  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  soul  and  body.f  That  gift  disposed  man 
to  love  God  above  all  things. 

But  for  the  Fall  original  righteousness  would  have  passed  down 
upon  Adam's  posterity.  The  cause  of  sin  was  the  inordinate  love 
of  self.  Original  sin  is  a  disorder  of  the  moral  constitution,  and 
shows  itself  in  concupiscence,  irrational  desire.  It  is  a  corrupt 
condition  of  the  soul,  as  sicknessis  a  corrupt  condition  of  the  body. 
The  corruption  of  nature,  however,  is  partial — a  wound,  not  a  total 
deadness.  This  un-Calvinistic  view  is  the  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  subject  of  Christ  and  redemption  Thomas  approaches  by  say- 
ing that  "  our  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  has  shown  us  the  way 
of  truth  in  Himself,  the  way  by  which  we  are  to  attam  through 
resurrection  to  the  beatitude  of  immortal  life."  It  is  taken  up 
under  three  main  heads — the  person  of  the  Saviour,  the  sacraments, 
which  are  the  channels  of  salvation,  and  the  goal  or  immortal  life. 
The  Anselmic  view  of  the  atonement  is  followed.    The  infinitude 

*  Summa,  I,  2,  75,  5;  Migne,  II,  633  sqq. 

t  Hcereticum  est  dicere  quod  anima  intellectiva  traducatur  cum  semine  (Summa,  I, 
118,2;  Migne,  I,  1556). 
.    t  Summa,  I,  95,  1.     Comp.  Loofs,  Dogmengeschichte,  pp.  292-295. 
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of  human  guilt  made  it  fitting  that  the  Son  of  Gad  should  make 
atonement,  God,  however,  was  not  shut  up  to  this  method.  He 
can  forgive  sins  as  He  pleases.  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  not 
only  sufficient;  it  is  superabundant,  Thomas  distinguishes  be- 
tween justification  and  sanctification,  and  declares  justification 
to  have  been  a  single  instantaneous  act,*  It  is  not  a  progressive 
process,  as  the  Catholic  Church  is  generally  supposed  to  teach. 
Faith  working  by  love  lays  hold  of  this  grace.  Justification  Thomas 
defines  as  *'  an  infusion  of  grace  whereby  the  free  will  is  moved  and 
guilt  Ls  pardoned/'  It  is  not  a  declarative  act,  as  the  Reformers 
taught. 

Thomas'  teaching  concerning  the  future  was  followed  by  Dante, 
and  continues  to  be  the  written  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  inferno  consists  of  three  places:  one  where  the  holy  patriarchs, 
samti  palres,  are  (that  is,  the  righteous  partakers  of  the  first  cove- 
nant), the  place  of  those  who  need  purging,  and  the  place  of  the  lost* 
Christ  descended  into  Hades  and  made  an  impression  through  the 
whole  infernal  world  t  strildng  the  lost  with  terror,  awakening  hope 
in  those  who  are  waiting  to  be  purified,  and  liberating  the  righteous 
of  the  old  covenant.  The  last  class  were  liberated  at  once  by  the 
breaking  of  the  bars  of  hell  and  were  admitted  to  the  beatific  vision,t 
The  death  of  Christ  delivered  them  from  the  guilt  of  all  sin,  original 
and  actual.  They  had  had  the  joy  of  hope  for  Abraham  rejoiced 
to  see  Christ's  day;  circumcision,  under  the  old  law,  remitted 
original  sin,  and  in  so  far  took  the  place  of  baptism. 

As  for  unbaptized  children  dying  in  infancy,  there  is  no  release 
for  them.  They  are  detained  in  hell  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  are 
in  no  wise  bound  to  Christ  in  His  pas^on  and  death  by  the  exercise 
of  faith  and  love,  as  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  were* 
They  could  not  have  exercised  faith,  for  infants  have  no  use  of  their 
wills;  nor  was  the  sacrament  of  faith,  baptism,  applied  to  them. 
Christ's  descent  in  Hades  could  not  accomphsh  redemption.  Re- 
demption was  accomplished  on  the  cross.  Infants  are  liberated 
from  original  sin  in  baptism,  and  without  baptism  no  one  can  be 
saved, 

■«nas'  view  of  the  eternal  destuiy  of  imbaptized  infants^ 
ited  from  Augustine,  That  theologian  held  that  eternal 
I  their  lot,  but  that  their  damnation  was  the  lightest  of 

Ha  impii  rwn  est  meet^va  (Summs,  I,  2, 113,  7  «gf,;  Migne,  II,  955). 
-ier  essentiam  vidert  in  qtto  eonsistU  perfecia  hommis  bmlUuda  (Summa, 
Mipie,  IV,  4S2). 
^,  III,  57,  7;  Migne,  IV,  485  $qq,    Thomaa  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
t  length. 
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all,  omnium  levissima.  Anselm  adopted  this  view  and  Robert 
Pullen.  Peter  the  Lombard  made  a  distinction  between  the  pim- 
ishment  which  consisted  in  the  lack  of  the  beatific  vision  and  the 
punishment  of  the  flesh.  Bonaventura  and  Albertus  Magnus 
adopted  the  distinction  *  Thomas  rejected  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  pain  was  thereby  not  lessened,  for  spiritual  woe  is  always 
greater  than  physical  distress,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
far  better  to  suffer  in  a  conscious  state  of  mind  than  to  be  out  of 
one's  mind  and  to  rejoice,  gaudere  insanus. 

The  fire  of  hell  is  physical.  The  blessed  will  be  able  to 
contemplate  the  woes  of  the  lost  without  sorrow,  and  are  led,  as 
also  Albertus  had  said,  by  the  sight  of  their  woes  to  praise  God 
supremely  for  their  own  redemption.  Their  beatitude  is  not  in- 
creased by  this  vision,  a  doctrine,  our  own  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
five  hundred  years  later,  developed  at  length.  The  body  of  the 
resurrection  will  be  the  same  even  to  the  bowels.f 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  as  expounded  by  Thomas  is  in 
all  particulars  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Christ  won 
grace.  The  Church  imparts  it.  The  sacraments  are  defined  as  Au- 
gustine and  Abaelard  defined  them,  visible  signs  of  invisible  things. 
Their  number  is  seven,  corresponding  to  the  seven  cardinal  virtues 
and  the  seven  mortal  sins.  All  were  instituted  by  Christ.  The 
Apostles  anointed  the  sick  with  oil.  This  custom,  argues  Thomas^ 
must  have  been  in  accordance  with  an  injunction  previously  given 
by  Christ. f  They  are  efficacious  remedies  for  sin  and  make  for 
the  perfecting  of  man  in  righteousness.  The  virtue  lies  in  the 
sacrament  itself,  and  is  not  conditioned  by  faith  in  the  recipient. 
Three  of  the  sacraments,  baptism,  confirmation  and  ordination, 
have  an  indelible  character.  Every  conceivable  question  pertain- 
ing to  the  sacraments  is  taken  up  by  Thomas  and  solved.  His 
treatment  of  the  eucharist  and  baptism  occupies  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  Migne's  edition.  § 

Baptism,  the  original  form  of  which  was  immersion,  cleanses 
from  original  sin  and  incorporates  with  the  body  of  Christ.  Children 
of  Jews  and  infidels  are  not  to  be  baptized  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents.||  In  case  of  necessity  women  may  baptize.^  Thomas 
justifies  the  administration  of  the  rite  by  women  on  the  ground  that 

*  See  Wemer,  Ltben  d.  Thomas  von  Aquino,  I,  844. 

t  Summa,  III,  94;  Migne,  IV,  1343  sqq, 

t  Summa,  III,  64,  2. 

{  IV,  600-852. 

g  Summa,  II  (2),  10, 12;  Migne,  III,  101  sqq. 

H  Summa,  III,  68,  4;  Migne,  IV,  627. 
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m  Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  female.  The  male  layman  may, 
in  case  of  oecessity,  baptize.  So  also  the  female  laic.  According 
to  John  i.  33,  it  is  Christ  chiefly  who  baptizes.  Thomas  rejects 
uterine  baptism  on  the  ground  that  to  the  infant  yet  unborn  the 
baptismal  water  cannot  be  applied. 

In  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  glorified  body  of  the 
Redeemer  is  wholly  present,  and  present  essentially,  not  quantitar 
tively.*  The  words  *^  This  is  my  body "  are  susceptible  of  only 
one  interpretation.  The  dimensions  of  the  bread  and  all  its  "  acci- 
dents/' such  as  whiteness^  remain.  The  substance  of  the  bread 
alone  undergoes  change,  and  the  whole  body  of  Christ  is  in  evei^ 
part  of  the  bread,t  The  whole  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the 
wine  as  well  as  the  bread.J  But  it  is  not  visible,  le^t  the  unbeliever 
should  accuse  the  faithful  of  being  flesh-eaters,  and  also  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  merit  of  faith  may  be  emphasized  by  its  exercise  in 
that  which  is  imseen. 

As  for  penance,  it  is  efficacious  to  the  removal  of  guilt  incurred 
subsequent  to  baptism.  It  includeSj  as  the  Lombard  had  before 
stated^  contrition,  confession  and  satisfaction*  Indulgences  have 
efficacy  for  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  Their  dispensation 
belongs  primarily  to  the  pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  The 
fund  of  merit,  upon  which  the  Church  draws  in  the  bestowal  of  in- 
dulgences, is  the  product  chiefly  of  the  superabounding  merit  of 
Christ,  but  also  of  the  suj>ererogatory  works  of  the  saints.  Ex- 
treme unction  includes  the  remission  of  sins  and  restoration  to  spir- 
itual health.  The  sacrament  of  ordination  is  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  Church. 

In  his  treatment  of  ethics,  Thomas  Aquinas  rises  far  above  the 
other  mediseval  writers.  The  opinion  which  regards  the  Schoolmen 
as  divorcing  doctrines  from  conduct  certainly  finds  its  refutation 
in  the  angelic  doctor,  to  speak  of  no  other  mediseval  theologian. 
His  entire  treatment  of  theology  has  a  practical  purport.  One- 
third  of  his  system,  or  nearly  two  hundred  questions,  is  distinctly 
devoted  trO  matters  of  Christan  practice.  Here  his  references  to 
'*the  Philosopher''  are  very  frequent,  §  HLh  grasp  of  the  subject 
and  his  extensive  elaboration  mark  an  epoch  in  the  science.  Nean- 
der  pronounced  him  the  leading  moralist  since  the  days  of  Aris- 

*  Per  modum  substanliiE  fion  quantiiatis  {SummQj  III,  70,  4;  Mjgne,  IV,  7SS)* 
t  Migne,  IV,  737. 

J  Talu»  ChrMjiS  $ub  utraqite  speele  (Sumrfio,  IFI,  76,  2 ;  Migne,  IV,  734). 
}  Baur    pronounces  Thomas'  method  descriptive  rathej*  than  coDtequentiai 
— that  is,  developed  from  a  body  of  baad  principle  {GeBch.  d.  MiiietaUers,  p. 
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totle.  He  enters  into  details  in  analyzing  the  conduct  of  daily 
life.  To  adduce  a  single  example,  he  discusses  the  question  of 
drunkenness  and,  with  Aristotle,  decides  that  drunkenness  is  no 
excuse  for  crime  *  But  Thomas,  in  this  department  also,  in  the 
attempt  to  be  exhaustive,  allows  himself  to  be  led  into  useless 
questions  where  sophistry  has  free  play.  Such  questions  as  these 
are  soberly  discussed :  whether  a  "  man  should  love  his  child  more 
than  his  father,''  or  "his  mother  more  than  his  father.'' 

Thomas  opens  his  ethical  treatment  with  a  discussion  of  the 
highest  good,  that  is  blessedness,  which  does  not  consist  in  riches, 
honor,  power  or  pleasure.  Riches  minister  only  to  the  body,  and 
the  more  we  have  of  them,  the  more  are  they  despised  on  account 
of  their  insufficiency  to  meet  hiunan  needs,  as  our  Lord  said  of  the 
waters  of  the  world,  that  whosoever  drinks  of  them  shall  thirst 
again.  Blessedness  consists  in  nothing  else  than  the  vision  of  God 
as  He  is  in  Himself  .f  Delight  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  blessed- 
ness, as  warmth  is  of  fire. 

Actions  are  such  as  differentiate  man  from  the  beast,  and  such  as 
grow  out  of  the  passions  which  man  has  in  common  with  the  beast. 
The  virtues  are  the  three  religious  virtues  infused  by  God — faith, 
hope  and  love — and  the  four  philosophical  or  cardinal  virtues — 
prudence,  righteousness,  endurance  and  continence.  They  are 
treated  at  great  length.  No  less  than  forty-six  questions  are  de- 
voted to  the  religious  virtues.  The  essence  of  Christian  perfection 
is  love.f 

In  his  theory  of  Church  and  State,  Thomas  was  completely  a 
child  of  his  age.  §  He  gave  fixed  form  to  the  theological  statement 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  estate,  the  primacy  of  the  pope 
and  the  right  of  the  Church  to  punish  heretics  with  death.  His 
views  on  these  important  questions  are  laid  down  in  his  Summa  and 
in  three  other  writings  on  the  Rule  of  Princes,  the  Errors  of  the 
Greeks  and  Against  the  Greeks,  Thomas  contends  that  the  State 
exists  to  secure  for  man  the  highest  end  of  his  being,  namely,  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  as  well  as  for  his  material  well-being  in  this 
life.  He  shows  no  concern  for  the  separateJEuropean  States  and 
nationalities.  ||    As  the  head  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  the 

*  Summa,  II  (2),  150,4;  Migne,  III,  1051. 

t  In  visione  divince  essenticB  (Migne,  II,  43). 

t  Per  se  et  esserUialUer  consisiit  perfectio  christiance  Hta:  in  charitaie  (Summa, 
II  (2),  84,  3;  Migne,  III,  1295). 

^  See  Werner,  D.  heUige  Thomas,  I,  760  sqq.,  794  sqq.;  Kostlin,  art.  "  Staat 
und  Kirche,"  Herzog.  Encycl.,  2d  ed.,  XIV,J629  sqq.,  and  especially  Reusch,  Die 
Falschungen  in  dem  fraktat  des  Th.  von  Aquino  gegen  die  Griechen,  Municli,  1889. 

I'  Eucken,  D.  Phil  des  Thomas,  p.  38. 
13 
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pope  is  supreme  over  the  civil  estate,  even  as  the  spiritual  nature 
is  superior  to  man^s  physical  nature.  Thus  theological  affirmatioii 
is  given  to  the  theories  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III*  Christian 
kings  owe  the  pope  subjection,  as  they  owe  subjection  to  Christ 
Himself,  for  the  pope  is  Peter's  successor  and  the  vicar  of  Christ.* 
The  monarchia  Christi  has  taken  the  place  of  the  imperium  Bo- 
manum. 

As  for  the  Church,  Rome  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
Chtirches*  Obedience  is  due  to  her  as  it  is  to  Christ*!  The  work 
Agaimt  the  Greeks,  which  contains  this  statement,  discusses  four 
points;  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  primacy  of  the  pope, 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist,  and  purgatory.  The 
second  Council  of  Lyons  was  impending,  at  which  the  union  with 
the  Greeks  was  a  more  prominent  subject  of  negotiation  than  it 
had  been  for  several  hundred  years  before,  and  was  destined  to 
be  since,  except  at  the  Council  of  Basel-Ferrara,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Dominicans  were  particularly 
active  in  urging  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  papacy  ns  against 
the  Greek  patriarch.  The  imity  of  the  Church,  Thomas  argued, 
demands  and  presupposes  a  supreme  centre  of  authority.  Every 
individual  Church  of  Christendom  is  ruled  from  this  centre,  The 
pope  determines  what  is  of  faith.  Subjection  to  him  is  a  condition 
of  salvation.J    High  Churchmanship  could  no  further  go. 

In  his  declaration  on  the  subject  of  heresy  and  its  treatment, 
Thomas  materially  assisted  in  making  the  persecution  of  heretics 
unto  death  the  accredited  policy  of  the  Church  and  the  State. 
At  any  rate,  he  cleared  away  all  objections  to  such  persecution  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  clear  them  aw^ay.  Heresy,  he  taught,  is  a 
crime  to  be  punished  like  coin  clipping.  No  one  can  be  compelled 
to  enter  the  Church,  but  once  having  entered  it,  persons  were  to  be 
compelled  to  hold  to  the  faith.    Measures  of  violence  were  to  be 

*  Sue€e»sor  Pdrij  ChrisH  mcarius  Romanus  Fonlifex  oii  omnes  rege^  pojmli 
Christiani  oportet  esse  subdito  ^^iait  ipse  domino  Jesu  CAmto,  de  rog.  princijmm. 
If  14.  Two  of  the  four  books  of  this  famous  treatise  are  certidnly  genuine. 
Poole,  in  hia  lUusirations  of  the  History  of  Medieval  Thought,  pp.  240-246,  had 
some  judicious  remarks  oa  the  Rule  of  Princes. 

t  EomantB  ecdemm  tm^istr^  el  matrix  omnium  scdesiurum  cui  oi>edimdum  eni 
,anquam  Domiwo  Jesu  Chrislo.  Contra  errores  Or(3ecorum  (Reilsch^s  ed.^  p.  9. 
Also  Mirbt,  Qudlen,  p.  143). 

J  Subesm  Romano  poniifici  e^i  de  necessitate  saluti^,  Boalface  VIIl  gave  ex- 
presaion  to  the  same  doctrine  in  hia  famoua  bull,  Unam  sanctam  (1^2)  mihesse 
Romano  pontifici  omni  humon^  creaturm  dedaramus  omnino  erne  de  necessitate 
mluiis.  This  was  a  vast  leap  beyond  Cyprian ^a  famous  statement  that  ^'  outside 
the  Cburch  there  ii  no  salvatjoa  '*^€Xtra  tcdesiam  nulla  ealus. 
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used,  if  necessary  *  Heretics  deserve  not  alone  excommunication 
from  the  Church,  but  also  exclusion  from  the  world  by  death.t 

Thomas  Aquinas  was  elevated  by  the  Dominican  Order  to  the 
dignity  of  an  authoritative  teacher  a  few  years  after  his  death,  1286. 
His  scholars  were  numerous,  but  his  theology  met  with  opposition 
at  Paris  and  Oxford,  and  was  condemned.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
know  that  Albertus  Magnus  went  to  Paris  to  defend  his  brilliant 
pupil.  After  the  death  of  Dims  Scotus,  the  Franciscan,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  teachers  were  emphasized  and  involved  the 
two  orders  in  controversy  for  centuries.  No  less  than  eighty-two 
supposed  or  real  differences  between  them  were  noted  down.J 

The  Thomists  lost  by  the  decree  of  the  inmiaculate  conception 
of  Mary,  promulgated  in  1854,  the  doctrine  which  had  been  the 
chief  bone  of  contention  with  the  Franciscans.  Leo  XIII,  by 
making  Thomas'  theology  and  philosophy  a  standard  for  Catholic 
teaching,  has  repaired  any  loss  Thomas'  reputation  may  have 
previously  sustained  through  the  decree  of  Pius  IX.  Leo  also 
appeased  any  remaining  feeling  the  Dominicans  may  have  had 
over  the  issue  of  their  contention  and  the  triumph  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans by  settling  the  controversy  over  the  origin  of  the  rosary, 
which  the  Carmelites  also  lay  claim  to,  in  favor  of  "  the  great 
Dominic  who  introduced  the  use  of  the  rosary  of  Mary  as  a  balm 
for  the  wounds  of  his  contemporaries."  § 

The  Reformers  were  severe  upon  the  angelic  doctor  as  the  chief 
theological  representative  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmatism  of  the 
Middle  Age.  On  one  occasion  Luther  compared  him  to  the  star 
of  Revelation  which  fell  from  heaven,  the  empty  speculations  of 
Aristotle  to  the  smoke  from  the  bottomless  pit,  and  Aristotle  him- 
self to  his  master  Apollyon.  ||  The  Reformer  went  so  far  as  to  call 
Thomas'  Summa  the  quintessence  of  all  heresies,  meaning  thereby 
the  papal  doctrines.    And  in  another  place  he  bitterly  condemned 

*  Hasrelici  sunt  compellendi  ut  fidem  teneant. 

t  Summa,  II  (ii),  9,  11;  Migne,  iii,  109.  Thomas'  theory  was  that  baptism 
gave  to  the  Church  right  over  the  life  and  death  of  those  who  received  the  rite 
Augustus  Triumphus  (d.  1328)  extended  this  right  so  as  to  include  the  heathen. 

J  Werner  devotes  a  whole  volume  of  876  pages  of  his  Life  of  Thomaa  to  the 
posthumous  influence  of  his  hero.  It  takes  up  the  teaching  of  his  pupils,  the  con- 
flicts of  the  Dominican  Order  with  the  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  etc.,  and  brings  in 
the  names  of  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  etc. 

§  Encylical  of  September  1 ,  1883.  Thomas  expressly  denied  the  immaculate 
conception  in  the  sense  that  Mary  was  conceived  without  parental  concupiscence. 
Augustine  had  suggested  this  doctrine  of  her  sinlessness  when  he  said,  ''  Con- 
cerning her  I  wish  to  raise  no  question  in  regard  to  sin  out  of  honor  to  the 
Lord  "  (dc  Nat.  et  gratia), 

II  KOstlin,  D.  L«6en  M,  Luthers,  I,  431. 
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'*iim  etmed  heatliCT  Anstode.''  ""You  are  much  to  be  eoo- 
demoed,'^  said  Lother  to  Prierias,  "  for  danng  to  obtrude  upon  vs  m 
artieles  of  faith,  opinioDs  of  that  emnted  man  Thomaa  and  hk 
frequeDt  fake  eonelusaons/' 

Soih  pofemie  jndgnieiilfi  have  long  euice  yielded  to  a  more  caha 
ami  jttsl  hiatofical  estimate  of  that  truly  extraoi'djiiary  man, 
niomaii  Aqtiinaa.  The  Reformers  m  their  indigtmticm  against 
the  seholaHtic  theology  coold  not  do  justice  to  him.  If  we  differ 
from  him  in  many  partieolan,  we  will  not  be  blind  to  his  great 
merita,  hia  eandor  and  Btrength  as  a  eyslraiiatic  theologian^  his 
mni^rity  of  purpose  as  an  ethical  thinker  and  the  purity  of  his  per- 
Bonal  character.  He  did  not  go  beyond  the  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutton  of  his  age.  He  represents  the  extreme  theory  of  Church 
authority  as  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual,*  He  stands 
for  those  doctrines  which  differentiate  the  traiiitional  and  official 
Roman  Catholic  teaching  from  the  Scriptural  teaching  of  Protest- 
anttsm.  He  advocated  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over 
all  bishops  and  his  superior  authority  in  the  entp-e  Church  of 
Christ,  and  defined  the  Church  so  as  to  exclude  aU  who  do  not 
accept  the  papal  primacy  and  sacramental  system  of  the  medieval 
Chureh. 

Leo  XIII,  in  pronoimcing  Thomas  the  authoritative  expounder 
of  Christian  theology,  chose  out  the  most  clear  and  exhaustive 
theological  defender  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic system.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  unalterable  Catholic 
orthodoxy,  he  made  no  mistake*  Protestants  ^iiffer  from  him  in 
the  expectation  that  the  schoolman's  argumentation  will  settle  the 
theological  and  religious  unrest  of  the  day  which  grows  out  of  our 
new  Biblical  theories,  our  scientific  discoveries  and  the  modem 
world  in  which  we  live.  The  artUlery  used  on  the  battlefields  of 
Jena  and  Waterloo  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  modem  warfare. 
Even  less  can  we  accept  Thomas*  fundamental  principle  of  the  final 
authority  of  the  external  organism  of  the  Church.  The  rights  of 
the  indi\adual  are  being  asserted  more  and  more,  and,  as  there  are 
some  reiisons  to  suppose,  even  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion of  which  Leo  was  the  distinguished  head.  In  the  broader 
communion  of  the  entire  Church,  we  are  glatl  to  think  Leo  occupies 
a  place  even  as  Thomas  Aquinas  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  galaxy 
of  the  eminent  theological  thinkers  of  all  the  Christian  centuries. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary,  David  S.  Schaff. 

t 

*  Eueken  presents  Thomas  and  Kant  as  representatives  of  two  antagonistio 
principled,  the  niectliEval  and  the  modem,  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
authority  of  individual  re^on. 


II. 

THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  AND  THE  SECOND 
ADVENT. 

EXCEPT  incidentally,  this  is  not  a  discussion  of  the  Second 
Advent,  the  discussion  of  which  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  warrant  for  a  commission  de  luncUico  inquirendo.  It  is  simply 
an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  expectation  of  the  Apostle  Paul — not 
of  witnessing  the  Master's  coming;  for  every  eye  shall  see  Him, 
and  they  who  pierced  Him,  but — of  being  still  in  the  flesh  at  the 
Coming.  Four  views  sufliciently  cover  the  ground:  (1)  Jesus  ex- 
pected and  taught  the  consimmiation  of  His  Kingdom  in  His  own 
generation,  His  disciples  naturally  embracing  and  teaching  His 
erroneous  view.  (2)  Jesus  was  universally  misunderstood  so  to 
teach — ^His  reputation  being  saved  at  the  expense  of  His  disciples. 
(3)  The  apostles  did  not  teach  it  dogmatically,  but  they  expected 
it,  and  their  following  naturally  shared  the  expectation:  this  is  a 
more  or  less  pious  endeavor  to  save  their  inspiration,  or  in  the 
interests  of  Pre-millenarianism.  (4)  Whatever  Paul  may  have 
thought  about  "Comings''  of  Christ  as  probable  and  near,  he  had 
too  intelligent  a  view  of  the  Kingdom  to  expect  its  full  consumma- 
tion in  his  own  day;  and,  therefore,  neither  taught  nor  expected 
the  Second  Advent  to  be  near. 

It  is,  in  general,  argued  that  the  apostles  inherited  the  common 
Jewish  Chiliastic  notions,  and  expected  an  earthly  kingdom  of 
glory  to  be  very  near  (e.g.,  Matt.  xx.  21;  Acts  i.  6).  The  injunc- 
tions are  to  watch,  as  for  an  event  impending.  The  heavens  are 
to  receive  Jesus  until  the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things,  and 
these  times,  in  Prophecy,  bring  into  close  range  both  Advents. 
Christ's  disappearance  at  a  great  crisis  is  but  temporary^  (Mark  xiii. 
30;  John  xiv.  3;  xxi.  22).  The  Apostolic  Church,  it  is  assumed,  was 
Chiliastic;  Christ  would  speedily  come  in  judgment  to  deliver  and 
glorify  His  oppressed  disciples.  But  the  Apostolic  Church  simply 
reflected  the  apostolic  teaching.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Advent 
was  possibly  near,  the  apostolic  teaching  was  false.  In  the  positive 
argument  from  Scripture  the  great  stress  is  laid  upon  1  Thess.  iv. 
13-v.  11  and  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52;  it  being  properly  urged  that  the 
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Certain  not,  I  trugt,  unreaaonabfe  anomptiot^  win  be  made  in 
mdsmg  Paul'ii  point  of  inew^  Am  to  the  inflxjeiiee  of  earreBt  Jewirii 
Cbiliastic  notioiii,  Paul  was  aa  likdy  to  react  ham  m  to  be  inflo- 
enei?d  by  his  prM^hfistiati  views;  and  there  b  little  eTidetioe  in 
his  writings  of  the  influeaee  of  Jewish  ApoerTpfaa,  Th^t  his  views 
wen?  Iiu^ely  *m&wmced  by  his  interpretation  of  Prophecy  and  the 
extant  teachings  of  his  Master  Is  aasuniecL  Our  Lord  and  Paul 
both  held  that  God  had  a  plan  for  development  in  human  histoiy, 
an<l  that  this  plan  was  one  under  both  dispensations.  A  Eingdom 
should  be  developed,  ami  the  central  %ure,  King  of  kin^  is  Jesus 
Christ-  Our  Lord  and  Paul  both  believed  in  the  divine  authority 
of  the  prophetu,  and  agreed  in  their  interpretation  of  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  glories  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  consummation.  Any 
interpretation  of  Prophecy  which  is  pessimistic  narrows  and  be- 
littles the  glowing  virion  of  the  seer  not  only,  but  God's  plan  of  re- 
demption and  the  honor  and  triumph  of  God's  Son.  The  glory  of 
the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  Father's  estimate  of  the 

*  I  am  ready  to  grant  that  Mattbew^s  queitioa  ia  of  diapensations  ffttber  ih&Q 
of  worldfl;  but^  it  eo^  a  dlgpensation  iDvolvea  a  development  not  easily  eompati 
e  with  brevity. 
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dignity  and  service  of  His  Son.  What  is  pessimistic  in  Prophecy 
is  local  or  temporary;  what  is  universal  or  permanent  is  optimistic. 
God's  scheme  is  worthy  of  God,  and  of  the  instruments  and  agencies 
employed  in  its  development.  Even  a  casual  study  of  the  Epistles 
shows  that  Paul  was  fairly  steeped  in  Prophecy,  and  that  he  thought 
his  own  teaching  to  be  in  harmony  with  it.  There  is  little  of  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  for  which  he  does 
not  find  a  place  in  Prophecy.  His  own.  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
is  referred  to  it,  as  is  also  the  occasion  of  it  in  the  perversity  of  his 
nation;  and  while  he  tenaciously  holds  to  a  glorious  future  for  God's 
ancient  people,  the  near  future  is  for  them  filled  with  the  desolations 
of  the  divine  wrath  (Acts  xiii.  46,  47).  Their  judgment — ^not  the 
final  judgment — is  impending  (1  Thess.  ii.  16).  His  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  is  for  Israel  to  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  he  believes 
this  to  be  God's  ultimate  purpose,  as  the  prophets  affirm;  but 
there  is  never  a  hint  that  this  is  near,  nor  that  he  is  himself  con- 
nected with  its  accomplishment.  He  is  not  expecting  success  with 
the  Jews;  he  is  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  in  accordance  with 
prophecy;  and  he  comforts  himself  for  Israel's  rejection  with  the 
thought  that  the  believer  is  the  true  Israelite,  and  that  missions 
to  the  Gentiles  in  the  order  of  Providence  must  precede  the  con- 
version of  the  Jew.  For  the  near  historic  future  his  expectation 
for  Israel  is  utterly  pessimistic.  Israel  is  filling  up  his  measure 
of  bitterness  according  to  the  word  of  our  Lord  (cf.  Deut.  xxviii 
and  Matt,  xxiii).  The  curse  Moses  denounced  against  apostasy 
will  be  fulfilled.  Luke,  who  would  naturally  reflect  or  emphasize 
Paul's  point  of  view,  says  that  our  Lord  makes  the  future  vengeance 
the  fulfillment  of  Scripture,  and  that  the  judgment  will  continue 
imtil  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled  (Luke  xxi.  22-24).  But 
the  far-off  future  glows  with  the  glory  of  the  consunmiation  of 
the  Kingdom  in  which  Jew  and  Gentile  are  fellow-citizens.  To 
Paul  "Thy  Kingdom  come"  is  as  much  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  prayer  of  the  New.  The  coming  of  the  King  must 
be  consistent  with  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  Pre-millenarianism 
here  emphasizes  analogy  rather  than  contrast.  From  the  Fall  to 
the  Judgment  the  trail  of  the  Serpent  is  over  all :  the  last  seen  of 
Eden  is  a  flaming  sword  about  the  despised  tree  of  life ;  the  emphasis 
of  the  Patriarchal  dispensation  is  on  the  door  closed  against  drown- 
ing sinners,  the  olive  branch  gives  way  to  the  strife  of  tongues; 
the  Abrahamic  Covenant  ends  in  the  crucifixion  of  God's  incarnate 
Son;  the  New  Covenant  shows  the  Bride  of  Christ  developing  into 
the  Harlot  of  Revelation;  and  but  for  brute  force  overcoming  Gog 
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and  Magog,  the  miUennium  iteell  would  end  in  the  same  dismal 
failure  of  a  baffled  God  to  establish  His  Kingdom, 

Bot  the  tone  of  Prophecy  is  exultant  sb  to  what  is  ultimate:  not 
by  judgment  but  by  glorious  triujnph,  and  the  glorj'  is  spmtual 
conquest,  its  fiunwal  of  the  fittest  is  never  brute  force.  True  there 
is  judgment,  there  is  no  smooth  tongue  of  our  modem  Moderatlsm 
m  prophes\^ing  the  fate  of  GotFs  foes:  but  the  triumph  of  grace 
rather  than  of  vindicatory  judgment  is  the  goal  of  Prophecy.  Tlie 
core  of  purpose  and  of  promise  is  one  from  Genesis  to  Revelation, 
the  blessedness  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  simply  the  fulfilhnent  of 
the  oft-repeated  promise,  I  will  be  their  God,  they  shall  be  m}^  peo- 
ple (Rev,  xxi.  3)*  No  mean  people,  no  petty  kingdom:  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God,  the  Son's  inheri- 
tance  is  the  nations,  His  possessions  embrace  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth. 

No  doubt  the  prophet's  vision  is  of  events  rather  than  of  their 
temporal  relation;  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  God  in  time, 
and  not  the  amount  of  time  this  takes,  is  his  concern;  the  event  is 
so  certain  that  it  may  be  considered  even  as  accomplished,  much 
more  as  near.  Its  logical  nearness  is  such  that  no  fine  line  can  be 
marked  between  the  God  of  prophecy  and  the  God  of  history;  He 
is  one  God-  Incidentally,  however,  time  is  implied;  events  are 
logical  sequences,  not  unrelated  creations:  Rome  is  not  built  in  a 
day,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  vaster  undertaking  than  the 
building  of  cities  and  empires. 

With  the  significance  of  the  prophecies  to  the  prophets  them- 
selves we  Imve  nothing  to  do  (1  Pet^r  i.  10-13),  nor  with  our 
Lord's  accuracy  in  interpreting  and  applying  them  to  Himself. 
It  is  enough  that  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  thought  the  prophecies 
were  being  fulfilled  in  Himself  and  in  the  development  of  His  King- 
dom, That  development  is  on  a  scale  of  magnificence.  It  is 
grand  enough  to  satisfy  the  incarnate  God  for  the  travail  of  His 
soul.  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  gouig  do\\'n  of  the  same 
shall  Jehovah  be  worshiped  among  the  Gentiles.  There  is  to  be 
a  Kingdom  of  universal  and  everlasting  dominion. 

Ifiaiah,  indeed,  as  with  other  prophets,  knows  of  judgments  war- 
ranting a  fearful  imagery,  but  beyond  their  relatively  near  horizon  his 
vision  stretches,  m  later  also  John's,  to  the  fab-  fields  and  the  rivers 
of  water  to  which  the  Lord  will  lead  the  flock,  which  is  not  ex- 
clusively a  Jewish  flock.  The  glowing  hope  of  the  prophet's 
vision  lights  up  the  heaven  not  of  one  small  people  but  of  universal 
man*    To  those  walking  in  darkness,  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the 
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shadow  of  death,  the  Light  will  come;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Covenant  God,  the  Covenant  being  ex- 
tended till  all  nations  of  the  earth  are  blessed  in  it.  The  sons  of 
strangers  build  the  walls  of  Zion;  her  walls  shall  be  Salvation,  her 
gates  Praise. 

The  renovation  extends  to  all  nature;  the  savage,  beastly  mstinct 
dies  out.  Creation  no  longer  groans  and  travails  with  pain,  the 
light  no  longer  is  clouded  and  uncertain  in  the  firmament;  for 
of  the  City  of  God  Jehovah  is  the  everlasting  liglit  and  her  God 
her  glory. 

Now  in  the  interpretation  of  sueh  prophecies  our  Lord  and  Paul 
— ^who  is  especially  |>artial  to  Isaiah — do  not  agree  with  modern 
critics  that  the  Almighty  is  tongue-tied  by  the  limitations  of  the 
prophet  *  However  mean  and  i:>etty  an  interpretation  Isaiah  may 
have  put  upon  his  own  prophecies,  the  fulfillment  to  our  Lord  and 
the  inspired  apostles  embraces  all  nations,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  of  our  Lord  sliall  yet  become  commensurate ;  we  are  not 
taught  empty  rhetoric  in  '*  Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  w^ill  be  done, 
as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth."  In  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
results  of  His  work,  our  Lord  finds  nothing  unworthy  the  ambition 
or  effort  of  a  Son  of  God;  neither  is  PauKs  conception  of  the  King- 
dom to  be  given  to  the  beloveil  Son,  whom  the  King  delights  to 
honor,  univorthy  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  King  of  kings. 
"With  the  prophecies  before  us,  with  Paul's  belief  that  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father  tlie  ascended  Lord  w*as  exercising  all  power  and 
wisdom  in  the  development  of  the  Kingdom,  it  seems  incredible 
that  an  intelligent  man  like  Paul  should  so  belittle  the  conception 

*  That  Paul  and  his  Ma^tter  lacked  spirituol  insigJit  in  interpreting  the  way 
of  God  with  man^  crcsdulous^ly  holding  not  mert^ly  to  tlie  posaibility  but  to  the 
actuality  of  a  di\ine,  and  m>  autlioritative,  revttatlon  of  the  future,  does  aot  in 
the  least  affect  Ihe  argument*  Our  Lord  and  Paul  both  believed,  however  crrone- 
ond\%  ihat  they  had  a  *' Bible/-  ami  that  it  cou tamed  predictions  of  a  Meaaiauic 
Kingdom  which  could  not  fall  unle^ts  God  failed.  Whether  Isaiah  was  an  indi- 
vidujil  or  a  syndicate,  whether  Abraham  was  a  loyth  and  hi;!  bosom  a  tog-hank ^ 
Ima  no  relation  to  oiip  que^tion^  which  15  not  of  the  reasonableness  l>Ut  of  the  fact 
of  a  given  belief.  Tliose  of  us  w^ho  sorrow  most  for  the  limilations  and  ernirs 
of  our  Lord  aod  Hb  apostlt^  have  at  least  this  consoktion :  that  during  the  past 
half  century  they  have  had  Ihe  opportunity  of  sitting  at  tlie  feet  of  many  who 
have  gone  hence  trailing  clouds  of  knowledge,  and,  however  crass  their  mundane 
ignorance,  they  have  recently  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  correcting  many  of  the 
ermrR  to  which  the  imperfect  development  of  thetr  day  exposed  them.  Possibly 
there  may  be  some  ghostly  method  of  taking  with  us  presentation  copies  of  our 
best^ works,  iu  which  event  eternity  wiU  not  lack  for  humorous  literature.  ^^Iiat 
more  delightful  than  the  spectacle  of  our  Lord  and  Paul  reclining  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  of  life  and  receiving  their  n>eat  for  strong  men  from  the  Enqf- 
dopcsdta  BMkaf 
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of  Christ's  Kmgdora  as  to  think  that  it  should  consist  maiiJy  of 
the  fruit  of  his  own  iDimetliate  labors,  supplemented  by  the  work 
of  a  few  fellow-helpers.  Such  an  appropriation  of  the  quontm 
magna  pars  fui  by  Paul  seems  welbngh  absurd.  The  contrast 
between  the  glorious  things  which  are  spoken  of  Zion  and  what  we 
aee  is  marked  enough,  but  it  was  even  more  appalling  in  Paul  s 
day;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  growth  was  expected  or  sought 
by  any  other  than  the  slow  methods  of  our  own  day,  Pentecost 
m  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  modem  re\ival  meeting,  but  it 
was  largely  a  change  of  view  by  pious  men  as  to  whether  Messiah 
had  come  or  was  to  come.  So  for  platform  purposes  the  mission- 
ary zeal  of  the  Early  Church  is  extravagantly  lauiled,  but  it  is  hardly 
a  libel  to  suggest  that  the  most  popular  feature  of  foreign  missions 
was  the  collection  taken  up  by  the  heathen  for  the  home  Church. 
Miraele  might  authenticate  the  prophet  s  mission,  but  it  cUd  not  give 
acceptance  to  his  message;  it  got  him  a  hearing,  but  it  converted 
no  one.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  in  the  extension 
of  the  Church  there  was  any  reliance  upon  miracidous  conversions, 
save  as  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  our  own  day  a  divine 
power  bringing  what  is  otherwise  inaccessible.  The  human  heart 
was  just  the  same  hard,  rebellious,  sinful  foe  of  God  and  grace  as 
it  is  to-day.  Paul's  experience  with  it  was  quite  as  discouraging 
— but  for  grace^as  ours*  There  b  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  our  Lord  or  Paul  taught  any  sudden  or  startling  conversion 
of  the  world.  Then,  as  now,  there  is  the"  planting  of  one,  the  water- 
ing of  another  before  the  increase  is  given  of  God,  All  the  teaching 
of  growth  and  development  conforms  to  our  own  experience  of 
the  difficulty  of  interesting  sinners  in  the  Gosj^et  Hard  as  is  the 
fight,  difficult  as  is  the  advance  as  Paul  finds  it,  he  hints  that  the 
fight  will  yet  be  harder*  Any  conquest  cotomensurate  with  the 
utterance  of  the  prophets  and  of  Paul  himself  in  PauFs  o^ti  life- 
time^ — judged  by  Paulas  o\^^l  experience — is  simply  preposterous, 
if  Paul  had  a  sane  understanding  of  Scripture  or  fact. 

The  conclusion  is  strengthened  if  we  allow  that  Paul  knew  as 
much  of  the  teaching  of  the  Master  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Kingdom  as  is  still  extant  in  the  Gospels.  If,  as  now  seems  plausi- 
ble, nearly  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Early  Church  waa 
engaged  in  constructing  Logia,  Paul  would  not  lack  for  information. 
But  our  Lord's  view  of  the  Kingdom  harmonizes  with  Prophecy. 
The  consinnmation  is  extensive  and  glorious.  He  gives  no  hint 
of  any  spectacular  or  volcanic  outbxu-sts  in  the  Kingdom.  Under 
the  teaching  and  illumination  of  the  Spu^it,  the  growing  and  leaven- 
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ing  processes  will  go  on;  Jesus  Himself,  from  the  Ascension,  exer- 
cising power  in  the  methods  of  providence  and  grace.  From  this 
time  on  He  manifests  His  divine  authority  coming  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven  (Matt.  xxvi.  64).* 

Even  if  we  limit  our  Lord's  eschatological  teaching  to  his  coming 
to  judge  His  own  nation,  there  is  an  air  of  relative  remoteness 
about  it.  Granting  the  identity  of  the  "all  things"  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
36  and  xxiv.  34,  apparently  at  the  "beginning  of  travail''  many 
of  His  hearers  are  to  perish  by  persecution.  After  this  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  comes  captivity,  and  beyond  this  an 
indefinite  futiu-e — it  is  the  disciple  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
who  notes  it — stretches,  in  which  the  "  times  of  the  Gentiles"  must 
be  fulfilled  (Luke  xxi.  24);  and  none  of  the  blessedness  promised 
for  God's  ancient  people  has  as  yet  been  fulfilled.f  It  is  Luke,  too, 
who  connects  the  "days  of  Noah,"  etc.,  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Luke  xvii.  26,  37),  though  our  own  good  sense  would  perhaps  have 
indicated  the  absiu-dity  at  the  Second  Advent  of  rushing  into  the 
house  to  secure  a  bed  or  biu-eau  to  take  up  with  us  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air,  and  oiu*  piety  keep  us  from  supplicating,  that  we  might 
escape  our  Lord's  coming  to  glory  (Luke  xxi.  36).  J  But  it  is  mainly 
in  connection  with  such  things  that  the  emphasis  falls  on  watching 
for  something  impending.  If  Paul  had,  therefore,  a  knowledge 
of  our  Lord's  teaching,  he  must  have  known  that  the  purpose  of 
C!hrist's  death  fell  in  with  the  noble  anticipations  of  Prophecy;  that 
giving  Himself  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  He 
anticipated  drawing  to  Himself  no  mere  fraction  of  a  fraction  of  a 
single  empire,  but  all  men;  that  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, divine  but  perverted,  was  but  a  preface  to  a  great  work 
among  the  Gentiles,  in  the  preparation  for  which  Paul  was  himself 
but  a  forenmner  (cf.  Matt.  xii.  21  and  Rom.  xv.  9-12).  Nor  is  there 
the  slightest  hint  that  this  was  a  discovery  of  Paul's  discouraged 
old  age.    At  no  time  does  the  glorious  Church,  the  bride  of  Christ, 

♦  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  prophetic  symbolism  has  not  one  meaning 
in  the  Old  and  another  in  the  New  Testament.  If  Idumea's  stars  can  fall,  her 
sun  be  darkened  and  her  moon  tmned  into  blood,  and  no  astronomical  catas- 
trophe be  registered  in  the  Greek  heavens,  men  in  Rome  may  see  to  read  while 
Jerusalem's  sun  is  darkened,  and  her  moon  turned  into  blood  and  her  stars  fall 
from  heaven. 

t  "Times"  cannot  be  pressed,  but  if  an  analogy  be  sought  in  Dan.  xii.  7  and 
Rev.  xii.  14,  the  phrase  suggests  long  rather  than  short  duration. 

X  In  view  of  the  glory  of  the  consummation  for  which  Paul  so  labored,  it  seems 
as  if  nothing  but  an  utter  lack  of  humor  can  account  for  the  commentators 
finding  an  allusion  to  the  Advent  in  such  a  phrase  as  "the  present  distress" 
(1  Cor.  vii.  26). 
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appear  to  him  as  dwarfed  or  aborted,  Tlie  **  fullness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles'' is  no  mere  handful,  gathered  mainly  by  Paul  out  of  a  few 
cities  and  a  tribe  or  two ;  and  if  Paul  had  half  an  insiglit  into  Isaiah's 
prophecies  as  understood  by  our  Lord,  he  must  liave  gained  this  con- 
ception at  the  very  outset  of,  his  ministry.  His  intense  longing  for 
IsraeFs  salvation  through  Clnnst,  which  led  him  to  remonstrate  at 
first  against  being  sent  to  Gentiles  (Actsxxii.  18-21;  Rom.  ix.  1-6; 
X.  1),  found  compensation  in  the  largeness  of  the  Kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  Prophecy,  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  assurance  that  ulti- 
mately the  veil  should  be  removed,  and  in  the  ^nsion  of  her  King 
Israel,  also,  should  reflect  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  This  is  no  obscure 
note  or  history  violently  thrust  back  into  Prophecy,  but  a  plain, 
clear  teaching— though  still  apparently  far  away  in  fulfllhnent — 
which  one  may  read  as  he  rims.  Unless,  therefore,  wq  consider 
Paul  to  have  been  less  familiar  than  ourselves  with  what  w^a^  to 
him  and  his  Master  the  word  of  the  Lord  concerning  the  glory 
and  fullness  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  or  ascribe  to  him  the  evap- 
orating process  of  mterj)retation  Just  now  common,  ami  add  to  this 
an  extraordinaiy  lack  of  insight  into  the  hardness  of  the  human 
heart  and  God's  methods  of  advancing  His  Kingdom  by  human 
and  imperfect  agency,  we  can  hardly  regard  him  as  condensing 
into  a  mere  nutshell  of  time  all  the  conditions  under  which  must 
be  developed  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles^  the  restoration  of  Israel, 
and  the  attendant  splendors  of  that  era — the  human  goal  of  Proph- 
ecy and  of  the  work  of  the  incarnate  Lord  of  glory^in  w^hich  sw*ords 
are  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  the  strength  of  the  mightiest 
put  at  the  call  of  a  httle  chikL  That  Paul  sliould  be  lacking  in 
Scriptural  knowledge,  insight  into  human  nature,  and — is  it  too 
much  to  say? — common  sense,  seems  even  less  likely  than  does 
the  lack  of  absolute  onmiscience  in  some  of  his  critics. 

So  far  as  indicated,  Paul  feels  the  vastness  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  command  to  disciple  all  the  nations.  He  feels  as  keenly  as  do 
we  the  need  of  organization  for  so  great  a  task,  the  fewness  of  the 
workers,  the  lack  of  real  interest  in  the  Church,  and  of  zeal  on  the 
part  of  many  professing  interest  (Rom.  x.  14-17;  Phil.  ii.  20,  21; 
2  Tim.  i v.  9-1 6) .  The  Pastoral  Epistles  bear  witness  to  his  growing 
sense  of  the  need  of  a  trained  ministrj'  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
a  great  work  very  imperfectly  carried  on  in  the  face  of  diflSeulties 
which  must  increase  before  they  lessen.  Not  only  is  the  younger 
ministry  exhorted  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work,  but  they  are 
to  lay  foundations  for  the  proper  instruction  of  those  who  are  to 
follow  them  {1  Tim.  iii.  1-12;  2  Tim.  ii.  2;  iv.  3,  4),    Provision  is 
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made  for  church  organization ^  as  if  there  were?  a  continuous  and 
definite  work  needing  system  and  oversight— all  the  more  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  Kingdom  would  be  intensified  by  the  gradual 
development  of  internal  dissensions,  heresies,  schisms  from  the 
body  and  worldliness  in  the  body  {Acts  xx.  29,  30;  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12; 
2  Tim,  iii.  1-13).  The  discords  which  perpetuate  themselves  to 
vex  the  future  vex  Paul  also  (Rom.  xvi.  17 ;  1  Cor.  i.  11 ;  Phil  i.  15)« 
The  increase  of  these  evils  in  the  Church,  Paul  thinks,  has  been 
abeady  pointed  out  by  the  Spirit  (1  Tinu  iv.  1;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  24; 
2  Peter  ii.  l;iii.  3). 

One  would  suppose  that  if  the  Second  Advent,  as  near  and  upper- 
most in  Paul's  mind,  formed  so  important  and  frequent  a  part  of 
his  teaching,  it  would  be  alluded  to  in  such  unambiguous  technical 
terms  as  to  estop  debate;  and  it  is»  indeed,  affirmed  tliat  this  is 
Paul's  usage  of  Parousia.  We  ourselves  so  use  Second  Advent 
and  ParoiLsia,  and  the  commentators  and  lexicographers,  ignoring 
Paul's  ignorance  of  our  linguistic  usage,  carry  our  meaning  of  the 
word  back  eighteen  centuries,  and  for  eisegetical  purposes  unload 
it  upon  the  apostle,*  But  the  apostle  himself  uses  it  as  a  general, 
not  a  technical,  term;  he  applies  it  to  the  coming  of  any  one.  We 
should  hesitate  to  speak  of  a  visit  from  John  Smith  as  his  parousia; 
the  apostle  would  not.  In  1  Thess,  ii.  19,  iii,  13,  iv.  15,  v.  23; 
2  Thess.  ii.  1,  8,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  23^  it  refers  to  the  Second  Advent. 
In  technical  terms  the  tendency  is  to  employ  tliem  more  and  more 
strictly,  but  of  these  seven  instances  of  its  reference  to  the  Final 
Coming  four  are  from  his  earliest  Epistle.  In  2  Thess,  ii.  9  we  have 
the  parousia  of  the  lawless  one;  in  PhiL  i.  26,  ii.  12;  2  Cor.  x.  10, 
Paul's  own  parousia;  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  17  the  parousia  of  three  brethren; 
and  in  2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7,  that  of  Titus,  twice: — the  bed  is  shorter  than 
that  a  technical  parousia  can  stretch  itself  on;  it  is  certainly  a 
veiy  promiscuous  parousia. 

If  these  considerations  are  fairly  taken,  the  strong  probability 
is  that  the  apostle  regards  our  Lord— who  seems  to  have  been  in  no 
feverish  ha^te  to  foreclose  the  earlier  dispensation,  which  is  but  a 
preface  to  the  present — as  expecting  till  his  foes  be  made  his  foot- 
stool through  the  preaching  of  the  cross  throughout  the  world  by 
the  agency  of  the  Church  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit;  and 
not  puri^osing,  by  a  Napoleonic  and  spectacular  coup,  Himself  to 
capture  and  rule  the  fragments  of  a  wrecked  humanity.  But  while 
we  may  interpret  doubtful  passages  under  the  influence  of  such  de- 

*  Next  to  the  editinjt  of  a  Bible  Dictionary ,  perhaps  the  subtlest  way  of 
iiwtiUmg  doubtful  riews  into  the  mmd  of  the  unwary  is  by  editing  a  Jexicon. 
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ductlons,  no  deductions  can  set  aside  any  clear  statement  of  Paul 
himself;  and  this  is  quite  as  true  of  2  Thess,  U  as  of  1  Them,  iv^ 
the  former  being  the  apostle's  own  commentary  on  the  prior  state- 
ment, the  explanatory  codicil  having,  m  law,  if  not  in  theology, 
quite  as  much  force  as  the  will  needing  the  explanation. 

Speaking  loosely,  there  are,  perhaps,  in  Paulas  Epistles  half  a 
hundred  passages  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  our  subject. 
Proportionately  to  the  length  of  the  Epistles,  the  references  are 
more  numerous  in  the  later  than  the  earlier  groups,  showing  that 
the  Advent  had  not  lost  its  place  in  Paul's  thought.  How  could 
it?  To  Paul  the  great  ev'ents  of  time,  if  not  of  eternity,  were  the 
atonmg  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  recognition  of  it  in  the 
Resurrection  and  Session  at  the  right  hand,  God*s  reward  of  it  in 
the  glorious  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  (Eph.  i.  3-14:  CoL  i, 
14-20).  That,  to  him,  was  the  significance  and  glory  of  the  cross, 
and  not  the  mere  martyrdom  of  our  soft  theology — a  martyrdom 
for  which,  be  it  reverently  observed,  our  Lord  did  not  seem  nearly 
m  ready  as  were  thousands  of  His  followers  later  (cf-  Matt,  xxvi, 
38-42,  and  Rom.  v,  3:  Col.  i.  24). 

Few  of  these  passages  have  much  chronological  value  as  to  the 
fesne.  Some  (e.g.,  1  Con  i.  7,  8;  Col  i.  22,  28,  29)  are  prayers  or 
exhortations  so  to  live  that  at  the  day  of  the  Lord,  with  its  certain 
crisis  of  judgment  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  they  may 
not  incur  condemnation.  At  that  revelation  of  the  Lord,  light 
will  be  discriminated  from  darkness  and  have  its  praise;  we  may 
be  patient,  therefore  (1  Cor,  iv,  5).  So  of  our  manifestation  in 
glory  when  Christ  otn-  life  is  manifested  (Col.  iii.  4:  cf.  Phil.  iii.  21; 

1  John  iii.  2).  Such  passages  are  natural  and  appropriate  whenever 
our  Lord  may  come. 

Technically,  the  New  Testament  "Day  of  the  Lord''  may  be  a 
day  of  resurrection  to  judgment;  but  the  judgment  of  Egypt  is 
the  deliverance  of  Israel*  To  the  children  of  light  there  is  none  of 
the  terror  of  the  imexpected  apparition  of  the  midnight  thief  or 
assassin.    It  is  a  day  of  glorying  (1  Thess,  v,  4,  5;  2  Cor.  i.  14;  cf. 

2  Peter  iii.  12).  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  of  the  Kingdom, 
composed  of  all  the  saved  since  man  began  to  be — the  espousal  of 
the  Church,  wlien  the  Lamb  presents  to  Himself  His  bride,  holy 
and  without  blemish  (Eph.  v.  25-27;  cf.  Rev.  xxi.  2^  9);  and  the 
references  t<>  this,  whether  of  prayer,  exhortation  or  hope  (e.g., 
Phil.  i.  6,  iii.  20,  21;  Titus  ii.  12,  13),  concerning  our  being  found 
blameless  at  the  appearing  of  the  Lord,  are  appropriate  till  the  end 
of  time.    So  of  many  other  passages  {e.g.^  Eph.  iv.  30).    In  the 
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blood  of  Jesus  Christ  we  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption, 
whether  it  is  to-day  or  millenniums  hence,  whether  we  are  alive  or 
said  to  be  dead.  No  more  emphasis  attaches  to  an  injunction  to 
keep  the  commandment  without  spot  until  the  appearing  of  our 
Lord  (1  Tim.  vi.  14),  than  to  Paul's  own  waiting  for  the  Lord  from 
heaven  (Phil.  iii.  20),  which  is  compatible  with  his  desire  to  depart 
and  to  attain  imto  resurrection  (Phil.  i.  6,  iii.  11).  He  uses  of  him- 
self virtually  the  same  form  of  speech,  though  knowing  death  to  be 
near  (2  Tim.  i.  12).  The  glory  of  the  believer  at  the  consummation, 
whether  on  earth  or  coming  with  Christ  from  heaven,  is  ever  an 
encouragement.  For  him  the  Lord  ever  is  and  must  be  irr^9,  as 
He  is  also  near  to  judge  the  imworthy  chiu-ch  member  (1  Cor.  xvi 
22;  Phil.  iv.  6).  But  the  ^7769,  whether  local  or  temporal,  must 
be  consistent  with  all  Paul's  other  expectations  known  to  be  cher- 
ished by  him  at  this  time,  when  the  Spirit  has  warned  him  of  the 
Umitations  upon  his  few  remaining  years  (Acts  xx.  22-38;  xxi 
11-13).  What  is  certain  and  glorious  is  near  to  Paul,  and  swallows 
up  the  intervening  dreariness  and  suffering,  so  long  to  those  lacking 
in  faith  and  hope.  Unless  we  hold  to  two  resurrections  after 
death,  note  how  near  seems  the  resurrection  at  Christ's  coming 
(2  Cor.  iv.  17-v.  10).  What  is  important  to  Paul  is  that  no  believer, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  is  to  lose  anything  of  the  glory  of  Christ's 
final  and  victorious  coming.  The  blessed  incorruption  of  the  dead 
n  CJlirist  shall  not  be  wanting  to  the  living;  for  if  we  are  alive  at  the 
ime  of  the  coming,  we  shall  be  changed  and  become  like  them  (1 
Cor.  XV.  42-49,  51) ;  nor  shall  the  dead  lose  anything,  for  they  shall 
be  raised  and  share  the  blessedness  of  the  living  saints  (1  Thess. 
iv.  13-18). 

More  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  affirmations  concerning  the  "last 
days,"  etc.,  and  watching,  than  the  passages  will  bear.  1  Cor.  iv. 
9  indicates,  if  anything  (cf .  Matt.  xxiv.  9,  the  certainty  of  Peter's 
death,  and  the  carefulness  with  which  John  denies  that  Jesus 
promised  to  keep  him  alive  till  the  Advent,  John  xxi.  18-23)  that 
the  apostles  would  all  die  before  the  final  coming.  2  Tim.  i,  12  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  training  a  ministry  to  follow  Timothy's  day,  and 
for  Timothy's  working  before  the  evil  day  hinders  work  (iv.  3). 
As  to  "the  ends  of  the  ages"  (1  Cor.  x.  11),  Meyer,  who  holds  that 
our  Lord  Himself  taught  error  about  the  coming,  admits  that  this 
concurs  with  Heb.  ix.  26  (cf.  1  Peter  i.  20).  But  it  evidently  refers 
there  to  a  past  event,  which  connects  itself,  however,  with  the  awards 
of  Christ's  coming.  Christ's  first  Advent  inaugurated  the  last 
dispensation  in  the  economy  of  redemption:  his  final  Advent  will 
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inaugurate  the  consuiumation.    These  are,  therefore,  the  last  days 
or  times  or  hour.    To  these,  as  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirity  Jesus 
Himself  assigns  the  cro\\Tiiiig  honor  (John  x\'i.  7).    In  these, 
mainly,  Gotl  s  scheme  of  redemption,  for  success  or  failure,  reaches 
its  limits.     It  is  the  climax  of  God's  dealings  with  us,  whether 
we  begin  with  the   amoeba   or  with  Adam,    The  last  Adam  has 
come;  when  His  trumpet  sounds,  it  is  the  last  trump;  the  ages 
are  consummated.     On  this  the  believer  is  steadfastly  to  keep  his 
watchful  eye^  however  scoffers  may  deride  its  certainty-    The  Gos- 
pel metho{l  is  God's  finality,  all  else  has  vanished  (cf,  Heb.  viii.  13)* 
As  to  **  watclifulness/'  there  may  be  an  exhortation  to  mark  the 
signs  of  the  limes,  that  some  particular  event  may  not  involve  one 
in  disaster,  or  it  may  be  the  watchfulness  of  attention  and  diligence, 
in  view  of  some  great  interest  entrusted.     For  those  living  in  Judea, 
for  example,  it  was  very  important  so  to  watch  the  development 
of  events  as  to  escape  the  horrors  of  the  siege*    Matthew  and  Mark 
enjoin  their  (Jewish)  readers  to  understand  what  is  wTitten ;  Luke 
gives  the  reason  for  watchfulness  and  prayer  as  a  means  of  escaping 
what  our  Lord  is  foretelling:  but  an  exliortation  from  the  Master 
to  watch  and  pray  to  escape  the  blesaedness  of  His  glorious  coming 
is  out  of  the  question.    An  exhortation  to  watch,  however,  as 
connected  with  such  a  teaching  as  that  of  the  ten  virgins,  is  obvi- 
ously to  fidelity.     Having  discharged  fully  their  duty  of  readiness 
to  honor  the  bridegroom,  though  they  slept  ten  times  more  soundly 
than  the  others,  the  wise  virgins  had  properly  ''  watched";  and  the 
unprepared  virgins  would  have  been  unwatchful  if  they  had  lost 
a  week's  sleep  with  their  eyes  glued  to  a  modem  telescope  pointing 
down  the  road  which  the  bridegroom  must  take.    All  the  watching 
of  the  senses  will  not  affect  the  Master^s  Advent ;  it  is  through  the 
other,  longer,  more  laborious  watching  of  heart  and  life  that  God 
will  bring  it  some  day  to  pass,     Paul  and  Peter  both  use  our  Lord  s 
simile  of  the  coming  of  a  thief.     They  use  it  to  emphasize  not  so 
much  the  unexpectedness  of  the  event  as  the  need  of  preparation. 
If  the  householder  had  been  prepared,  the  thief  could  have  Inflicted 
no  evil  (Matt.  xxiv.  43;  Luke  xii.  39).    The  evil  to  be  avoided  is 
that  of  ignoring  the  Lonl  because  absent  to  the  senses,  and  so  ap- 
parently powerless  to  inflict  penalty*     But  he  is  not  absent  to  the 
Christian,  for  he  is  in  that  state  of  heart  which  makes  the  presence 
of  Clu^ist  joy  and  gladneas.    That  day  cannot  overtake  him  as  a 
thief:  it  is  the  joyous  coming  of  the  Bridegroom  (1  Thess.  v.  4; 
2  Peter  id.  12;  cf,  the  different  aspects  of  Christ's  coming  to  the 
Seven  Churches) .    So  the  **  watching''  (1  Cor.  xvi,  13 ;  1  Thess.  v.  6; 
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cf.  1  Peter  iv.  7  and  2  Peter  iii.  8)  is  no  more  a  physical  attitude 
toward  an  event  impending  than  the  sleep  is  physical.  If  in  right 
relation  to  Christ,  what  difference  can  His  coming  make,  whether 
soon  or,  as  in  the  parables,  after  imexpected  delays?  And  what 
difference  can  it  make  whether  it  comes  when  we  are  alive  or  dead, 
since  always  all  Christians,  whether  they  watch  or  sleep  (1  Thess. 
V.  10),  are  one  in  life  in  Christ — are  always,  at,  before  or  after  the 
Advent,  "  together"  with  and  in  the  Lord?  Illustrations  of  watch- 
ing are  given  in  the  parables :  the  wise  virgins  watch  when  soundest 
asleep,  the  foolish  ones  sleep  though  walking  to  welcome  the  bride- 
groom; the  faithless  servants  slept  in  that  they  put  their  talent  or 
ix)unds  to  sleep,  the  diligent  endeavors  of  the  faithful  were  their 
watchfulness. 

The  real  strength  of  the  argument,  however,  for  Paul's  unreason- 
able illusion  is  the  use  made  of  1  Cor.  xv.  51  and  1  Thess.  iv.  15, 17 : 
"  We  shall  not  all  sleep,"  "  We  that  are  alive,  that  are  left."  Two 
marked  features  of  Paul's  thought — ^his  identification  of  himself 
and  other  Christians  with  Christ,  and  so  in  the  unity  of  the  Church 
(the  body  of  Christ)  with  each  other,  and  his  "foreshortening," 
so  that  the  certain  seems  near — are  either  overlooked  or  largely 
discounted.  The  difference  between  the  Corinthian  and  the  Thes- 
salonian  conception  has  been  indicated  above.  To  spend  the 
interval  before  the  Advent  with  Christ  is  no  doubt  very  far  better. 
To  be  at  home  with  the  Lord  is  more  desirable  (Phil.  i.  21-25;  2  Cor. 
V.  1-8).  Two  things,  however,  are  certain:  that,  here  or  there,  we 
should  please  our  Lord  and  King;  and  that,  as  neither  life  nor 
death  separates  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  the  Christian  on 
earth  will  have  all  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  without  the  medium 
of  death.  We  who  are  alive  shall  without  resurrection  enjoy  the 
change  which  it  effects,  for  we  shall  all  be  changed  at  the  trumpet's 
sound  (Corinthians);  nor  shall  the  living  Christian  have  advantage 
over  him  who  has  been  long  at  home  with  Christ,  we  the  living 
Christians  shall  not  precede  or  have  advantage  over  them  that 
sleep  in  Jesus  (Thessalonians).    The  shield  has  two  sides. 

The  argiunent  is  that  Paul  knew  that  the  Thessalonians  were  in 
a  ferment  over  the  expected  immediacy  of  Christ's  coming,  the 
spectacular  effect  of  which,  if  not  more  substantial  benefits,  must 
be  lost  by  the  dead : — a  conceivable  reason  for  a  view  so  low,  even 
among  heathen  converts,  being,  perhaps,  found  in  1  Cor.  xv.  12. 
Paul,  therefore,  when  he  says  tve — the  living,  the  remaining  ones — 
knows  that  the  Thessalonians  will  interpret  the  "we/'  not  of  the 
Church  universal,  giving  a  truth  for  all  time,  but  individually  of 
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he  hearers  of  his  letter  and  of  himself.  Any  oth  er  me  of  *'we/' 
it  is  alBnned,  ia  a  violent  fracture  of  the  most  self-e\iden  t  prindples 
of  interpretationj  resorted  to,  Luneman  thinks,  to  save  a  theon^  of 
Inspiration.  Pfleiderer  thiJikd  that  Paul  had  a  happy-go-lucky 
way  of  letting  his  optimistic  and  pessimistic  moods  contradict  each 
other  as  they  pleased,  and  these  contradictor}^  statements  cannot 
be  brought  into  agreement.  There  are  still  some  who  credit  Paul 
with  even  statesman-like  Intelligence;  and  we  have  some  data  for 
a  judgment  of  Paul  at  the  date  of  the  Thessalonian  Epistles, 

As  to  the  exclusive  force  of  the  pronoun,  we  may  remark  in  pa^a^ 
ing  that  a  like  narrowness  of  interpretation  would  exclude  all  the 
Roman  Christians  from  seeing  the  Advent  in  the  flesh,  for  their 
mortal  bodies  are  to  be  quickened  hke  Christ's  (Rom.  viii.  11);  and 
with  the  Corinthians  Paul  changes  his  moods  rapidly  enough  to 
justify  Pfleiderer's  conception  of  his  instability  of  judgment.  In 
1  Cor,  XV.  21,  22,  he  has  resurrection  in  view,  and  affirms  that  all 
are  made  alive  in  Christ,  an  opinion  recanted  in  verse  51,  and 
reaffirmed,  at  least  of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  in  2  Cor,  iv.  14, 
though  some  skepticism  natural  to  a  fickle  mind  may  be  detected 
in  2  Cor.  v.  1,  where  his  conclusion  hangs  on  an  ''  if<"  In  like  man- 
ner, perhaps,  at  verse  10  of  Phil  iii  he  expects  to  rise  from  the  dead, 
while  at  verses  20,  21,  he  concludes,  in  spite  of  the  preference  m 
i.  23,  to  wait  and  take  the  change  with  the  living,  and  in  iv,  5  this 
is  to  occur  immediately,  being,  howe^-er,  like  a  Millerite  Advent^ 
again  postponed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  This  is  change  enough, 
one  would  think,  to  make  a  weathercock  dizzy. 

What  we  know  about  Paul  is,  that  before  he  became  an  author 
he  had  a  long^  varied  and  rich  experience  in  Clirist,  and  a  very 
unhappy  one  with  Clyist's  foes^.  Much  of  2  Cor.  xi  and  xii  occurred 
Ijefore  his  first  Epistle*  At  the  outset  he  is  liied  with  the  great 
promises  concerning  the  vastness  and  glory  of  the  Messianic  King* 
dom.  It  is  welhiigh  psychologically  impossible  that  he  should  not, 
at  the  very  start,  find  in  these  the  turning  of  Israel  to  the  Lord,  as 
in  Rom.  xi.  26,  2  Cor,  ili,  16*  If  he  interpreted  them  also  of 
national  restoration,  the  case  is  still  stronger.  But,  before  1  Thess. 
ii.  16,  he  lias  given  up  all  immediate  hope  of  Israel;  is  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles — expecting  here.ulao  that  Isaiah's  glowing  promises 
will  be  verified — and  is  expecting  the  predicted  but  long-slumbering 
vengeance  of  God  to  fall  upon  the  Jew  (1  Thess.  ii.  16).  Peter  is 
still  ahve  and  working  (John  xxi.  IS,  19),  and  thei^  are  no  signs  of 
the  movement  of  the  Gentiles  against  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxi.  24), 
very  little  as  yet  of  any  great  ingathering  of  Gentiles  such  as  Paul's 
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knowledge  of  Isaiah  led  him  to  expeet  (Rom.  i,  5,  ix,  25,  x,  18,  xi. 
25;  Acts  xiii.  47;  cL  Luke  ii-  32).  He  is  no  novice,  is  not  a  whit 
behind  the  chief  est  apostles;  has  no  need  to  learn  from  the  other 
apostles,  having  a  direct  revelation  from  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  xi»  5,  6, 
xii.  1,  7;  Gal  i,  12,  li.  6).  It  is  not  very  long  since  he  was  in  Thes- 
salonica  and,  as  usual,  emphasizing  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the 
glory  of  its  consummation  (Acts  xvii.  7)*  He  seems  aim  to  have 
warned  of  evil  days  and  apostasies  intervening  (2  Thess.  iL  5).  He 
takes  it  for  granted  that  they  will  remember  his  teacliing,  possibly 
supposes  that  they  may  have  been  studjong  up  the  prophecies  of 
hope  for  the  Gentiles.  Inspiration,  however — even  modem  Inspi- 
ration— does  not  guard  against  taking  too  much  for  granted.  The 
Thessalonians  have  abandoned  idolatry,  and  like  Paul  and  Pet>cr 
(Phil.  iii.  20;  2  Peter  iii.  12)  are  expecting  the  coming  of  the  Saviour, 
whose  coming  is  the  redemption  of  creation  (Rom.  v\\L  22,  23;  cf. 
Isa.  xi.  1-10,  Ixv.  17-25)*  Into  His  Kingdom  and  glorj'  God  has 
called  them.  Paul  prays  that  God  may  establish  them  unblam- 
able in  holiness  at  the  coming  of  oiu-  Lord  with  all  His  saintSf  antici- 
pating iv.  13^18.  This  is  a  frequent  prayer  with  Paul,  whether  he 
mentions  the  Advent  or  not  (cf,  1  Cor*  i*  8;  Eph.  v.  27;  PhiL  i.  10; 
1  Thess.  V.  23;  Titus  ii,  12,  13,  So  Jude  24).  Like  the  Co- 
rinthians (2  Cor.  i.  14),  at  that  day  the  Thessalonians  are  Paul's 
glorying.  But  in  that  day^  the  apostle  goes  on  to  say — for  what  spe- 
cific reason  is  not  stated — the  living  Christian  has  no  advantage 
fiver  tlie  Christian  who  comes  with  Christ .  Two  things  are  affirmed 
of^  him.  All  the  saints  come  with  Clirist.  In  this  aspect  they 
aie  not  dead;  but  in  that  they  also  have  resurrection  before  the 
rapture  of  the  saints  living  on  earth  they  are  dead.  PauPs  object 
is  to  speak  comfort  (vers.  13,  18).  Many  think  it  is  to  teach  as 
tbe  ground  of  comfort  not  the  certainty  but  the  close  proximity  of 
the  event.  It  is  not  a  fair  rejoinder  to  say  that,  in  the  face  of  Matt, 
xxiv.  36,  Paul  could  not  have  declared  the  coming  to  be  either  near 
or  remote.  After  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  God  much  may  have 
been  entrusted  to  Hini  which  in  His  humiliation  was  withheld,  and 
which  from  the  throne  He  might  reveal  at  His  discretion.  Unless 
we  hide  from  ourselves  nearly  everything  except  these  "Wes," 
the  o\x^n^ helming  probability  is  against  the  alleged  teaching  of 
an  immediate  coming  by  one  so  well  versed  in  Prophecy,  in  the 
ways  of  God  and  of  the  human  heart*  Nor  is  there  reason  to  deem 
Paul  so  unsplritual  as  to  suppose  that  he  set  any  special  value  on 
tlie  Heshly  vision  of  the  coming.  There  is  no  glory  to  him  in  any 
pci.^ble  celestiaP  fireworks  but  in  the  consummation  of  Gotl's 
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eternal  purpose^  worked  out  through  the  blood  of  His  Son  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  and  bringing  the  longed-for  end  for  which 
creation  groans,  which  the  saints  for  centuries  in  glory  are  as  well 
fitted  to  enjoy  as  the  last  soul  converted  half  an  hour  before  the 
coming. 

If  Paul  had  any  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  the  coming^  in  itself, 
he  could  not  well  wish  to  miss  it  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days  more  in 
heaven,  especially  when  he  was  so  needed  on  earth  (2  Cor,  v.  8; 
Phil,  i,  20-26).  But  what  evidence  is  there  for  thinking  that  Paul 
thought  himself  to  be  whiling  away  the  time  with  a  little  amateur 
work  on  the  eve  of  the  great  spectacular  drama,  when  the  Lord 
and  the  avenging  angels  should  swoop  down  on  a  rcprobat-e  world 
and  demolish  it? 

That  is  not  Paul's  deduction  from  **Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  eiirth.^* 

In  favor  of  this,  however,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians  themselves  and  of  the  critics.  Whatever  the  interpretation 
of  the  former,  Paul  was  surprised  at  it,  and  writes  another  letter, 
partly,  if  not  mainly,  to  repudiate  it.  He  seems  to  intimate  that 
in  jumping  at  their  hasty  and  incorrect  conclusion — ^with  which 
the  critics  mainly  coincide — they  must  have  lost  their  wits  (2  Theas. 
ii.  2)*  But  if  by  "  We''  Paul  meant  the  Thessalonians  of  his  day^ 
this  is  unfair.  He  should  have  apologized  for  the  suddenness  of  the 
revelation,  not  rebuked  them  for  suddenness  of  conclusion.  He 
should  have  pointed  out  that  the  coming  was  still,  perhaps,  some 
months  away,  so  that  for  a  little  longer  they  might  attend  to  their 
ordinary  avocations.  But  in  the  interpretation  which  threw  them 
into  such  confusion  some  one  had  beguiled  them  (ver.  3),  They 
should  have  known  better;  should  have  mterpreted  his  meaning 
in  the  light  of  the  instruction  which  they  had  received  from  him 
only  a  little  before,  in  which  he  had  set  l>efore  them  the  develoj^ 
ment  of  error  in  the  Church— the  Church  of  a  later  and  larger  day, 
not  of  the  little  Thessalonian  congregation — and  of  the  man  of  sin 
whose  Parousia  should  be  with  Satan  *s  lying  wonders  (vers.  3*10). 
Paul  intimates  that  some  one  had  made  fools  of  them  (ver.  3;  cf. 
1  Cor.  iii.  IS)  by  foisting  on  them  that  interpretation  of  his  first 
letter  which  the  critics  comjjliment  our  intelligence  by  telling  us 
is  the  only  interpretation  that  the  writing  i^iU  bear.  Paul,  wc  have 
seen,  puts  the  blame  of  the  excitement  on  the  Thessalonians,  for 
not  interpretmg  him  in  accordance  with  well-defined  and  apparently 
full  statements  concerning  the  developments  for  evil  within  the 
nominal  Kingdom  of  Christ.     But  when  he  expre.^5ses  his  surprise 
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at  their  putting  upon  his  taaching  the  identical  construction  which 
is  learnedly  urged  upon  us  (ver.  5)  the  commentators  largely 
seem  more  interested  in  the  iLse  of  wp6^  with  the  accusative  and 
verbs  implying  rest  than  with  Paul's  repudiation  of  their  interpre- 
tation, Paul  in  First  Thessalonians  is  expecting  judgment  on  the 
Jews,  but  Christ's  final  coming  is  not  to  a  destroyed  but  to  a  re- 
stored Israel.  Evidently  also  Christ  comes  to  a  great  Gentile 
Church:  but  Paul  had  taught  the  Thessalonians  that  in  the  distant 
future — it  is  still  distant  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles^there  was  a 
falling  away,  antl  from  this  also,  if  Prophecy  is  true,  there  must  be 
recovery. 

Whether  Paul  had  any  inkling  of  the  things  to  be  revealed  to 
John,  we  cannot  teU;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  agreement 
with  Peter,    Peter,  of  course,  understands  that  he  must  die  (2  Peter 
i,  14, 15).    With  him  also  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  (1 :  iv,  7), 
but  this  does  not  hinder  his  partaking  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed 
(v.  1),    For  him  also  there  are  heresies  and  schisms  to  come  upon 
the  Church  (2  Peter  ii.  1,  iii.  3),    But  the  Lord's  coming  will  not 
Jail  because  men  deride  the  idea.    To  an  eternal  God  time  is  not  of 
^consequence — only  the  sequence  of  events,  theu*  certainty,  whether 
the  evolution  is  sudden  or,  as  so  far  has  been  God's  method,  occu- 
pies millenniums*    The  correspodnence  between  1  Thess,  v,  4-10 
.and  1  Peter  iv.  7-16,  and  of  2  Peter  iii,  and  2  Tliess,  ii,  is  all  the 
tore  marked  because  Peter  himself  notes  that  Paul  has  taught 
"the  same  truth  (2  Peter  iii,  15,  16),  "  speaking  in  them  of  these 
things;''    In  ver,  15  Peter  seems  to  have  in  mind  some  definite  writ- 
mg  of  Paul;  for  in  ver,  16  he  enlarges  his  observation  to  cover 
UauFs  other  writings*     He  believes  that  Paul  (in  the  Tlicssalonian 
epistles  especially)  takes  the  same  view  of  the  **  day  of  the  Lord' ' 
^"^which  he  does.    The  end  is  at  hand;  the  day  comes  as  a  thief  in 
^he  night;  it  is  a  ground  of  watchfulness;  it  cannot  come  too  soon 
^or  the  joy  of  the  Church  (ver.  12);  the  consummation  is  certain, 
though  a  day  of  the  Lord  be  as  a  thousand  years;  the  longer  the 
consummation  is  delayed  the  more  glorious  will  be  the  triumphs 
^f  the  cross,  and  Paul  also  has  distinctly  taught  this  in  a  writing, 
^mnA  all  his  writings  are  consistent  with  the  teaching  which  Peter 
lias  given  T  and  which  (ver.  17)  Christians  are  supposed  to  know, 
^eter  certainly  expects  to  die  before  the  Advent,  yet  he  speaks  of  the 
«nd  at  hand  and  is  looking  for  and  earnestly  desiring  (hastening 
\mto,  or  anticipating)  the  Advent,  though  the  larger  salvation  de- 
mands long  delay.    Why  need  a  similar  position  be  denied  to  Paul, 
with  whom  Peter  affirms  himself  to  be  in  agreement? 
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The  above  argument  proceeds  on  the  tacit  aseumption  that  in 
the  progress  of  His  Kingdom  God  calls  to  the  highest  responsibility 
and  honor  men  of  intelligence,  spiritual  insight,  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  good,  sound  common  sense,  and  that  Paul  was  such  a 
man.  But  if  Paul  had  sense  enough  to  understand  the  method  of 
the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  among  sinful  men,  and  saw  in  Prophecy 
the  consummation  as  including  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  and  the 
restoration  of  Israel  after  long  punishment,  he  must  easily  have 
seen  that  the  schedule  of  God's  eternal  purpose  in  Christ  was  too 
crowded  to  be  exhausted  in  His  own  brief  day.  These  things  lie 
on  the  very  surface  of  Scripture  and  of  observation.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  why  Paul  should  not  have  believed  them  at  the 
outset  of  his  apostleship. 

If,  in  spite  of  considerations  which  seem  so  patent,  we  are  to 
believe  that  by  ''We''  (ot  Peter's  shifting  from  "ye"  to  "we," 
2  Peter  iii.  11, 13)  Paul  meant  that  he  and  other  hving  men  would, 
in  the  flesh,  witness  the  final  coming,  it  will  require  little  extension 
of  credulity  to  suppose  that  the  Corinthians  believed  that  they 
might  just  as  well  keep  their  seats  at  the  table  till  the  Advent 
(1  Cor.  xi.  26),  The  impression  made  by  our  great  apostle  is 
that  of  a  man  with  no  petty  conception  of  the  Kingdom  in  which 
he  was  laying  foimdations,  not  of  a  man  disgusted  by  the  insignifi- 
cance of  God's  success  in  Redemption,  and  impatiently  waiting 
at  his  window  every  night  for  the  King  to  come  and  consummate 
the  failure — if  we  may  not  say  the  farce.  We  do  not  care  to  think 
that  to  so  great  a  man  as  Paul  the  outcome  of  the  mighty  energies 
of  our  God  and  Father,  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  ourSaviom^and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should,  even  remotely,  suggest  the 
labor  of  the  mountains  and  the  birth  of  a  mouse. 


Auburn,  New  Yark. 


Timothy  G.  Darling, 


III. 

THOMAS  CROMWELL. 

rilWO  men  have  risen  to  larger  power  in  England  than  has  been 
X  wielded  by  any  other  Englishman  not  connected  by  birth  or 
marriage  with  the  royal  line.  These  men  were  of  the  same  blood, 
for  Oliver  Cromwell  was  descended  in  the  fifth  generation  from  the 
sister  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  imder  Henry  VIII  wielded  the 
highest  authority  in  Chm'ch  and  State.  They  were  very  imlike 
in  character,  but  had  common  traits:  imusual  capacity  for  the 
affairs  of  government,  tact  in  dealing  with  men,  an  iron  will  and 
the  gift  of  foresight. 

Fame  has  been  imfau-  to  both  of  these  great  men.  In  giving 
judgment  upon  each  in  turn  she  has  stood  with  eyes  boimd,  not 
to  weigh  more  evenly  good  against  evil,  but  to  take  with  blind 
confidence  the  opinion  of  his  bitter  enemies  as  a  just  estimate  of 
his  work  and  character. 

The  opponents  of  Oliver  Cromwell  hung  his  cofl[ined  body  on  the 
gallows,  and  then  flung  his  bones  into  a  shallow  grave  at  its  foot. 
But  they  buried  his  memory  imder  obloquy  so  deep  that,  more  than 
two  himdred  years  afterward,  the  city  government  of  Leeds  dared 
not  accept  the  gift  of  a  statue  to  him  because  they  feared  the  people. 
A  saner  judgment  has  at  last  prevailed.  It  was  voiced  five  years 
ago  by  the  man  who  held  at  death  the  almost  imquestioned  primacy 
among  the  writers  of  history  in  the  English  tongue.  "It  is  time 
for  us  to  regard  him  as  he  really  was,  with  all  his  physical  and 
moral  audacity,  with  all  his  tenderness  and  spiritual  yearnings,  m  the 
world  of  action  what  Shakespeare  was  in  the  world  of  thought, 
the  greatest,  because  the  most  typical.  Englishman  of  all  time."* 

For  the  older  but  the  smaller  of  these  two  kinsmen  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  of  injustice  has  been  reversed.  Within  two  genera- 
tions of  Thomas  Cromwell's  death  on  the  scaffold  at  the  hands  of 
a  priestly  cabal,  Fletcher  or  Shakspeare  put  the  popular  estimate 
of  his  work  and  character  into  the  prophetic  adjuration  of  the 
dying  Wolsey: 

♦  Samuel  R.  (Sardiner,  Oxford  Lectures  on  Cromwell, 
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*'Ooinwell,  I  charge  thec^  fling  awBV  ambition. 

,  *  .  .  Be  just  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  tJie  ead^  tliou  aim'at  at  be  thy  ooimtry's, 

Thy  God's  and  mith's;  then  if  thou  faD'at,  0  Cromwell! 

Tliou  faU'Bt  a  bleaaed  martyr;' 

But  modem  writers^  particularly  during  this  generation,  have 
presented  him  as  the  importer  of  the  unknown  \nces  of  ItaOan 
politics,  a  mere  tyrant's  hireling  and  flatterer,  the  light  of  whose 
intellect  displays  no  large  aims,  but,  as  by  ijifemal  fires,  only 
iUumines  the  cruelty  and  greed  of  an  adventurer.  This  peculiarly 
sinister  atmosphere  comes  chiefly  from  the  Apologia,  a  long 
rhetorical  letter  written  the  year  before  Oomweirs  execution 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  urging  h'uu  to  invade  England  and 
force  it  from  schism  to  obedience.  Its  author  was  Cardinal  R^gi- 
nald  Pole,  an  Englishman  of  the  blood  royal,  outlawed  for  treason, 
who  had  tried  to  bring  Papal  money  mto  England  to  back  an  insur- 
rection which  menaced  the  throne  and  demanded  Cromweirs 
headp*  Tliis  attempt  Cromwell  answered  by  sending  to  the  block 
the  head  of  the  Pole  family  and  its  intimate  friends.  It  is  as 
unreasonable  to  base  a  final  estimate  of  Cromwell  upon  such  a 
document,  as  it  would  be  to  base  a  final  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter and  purposes  of  Abraham  Lincohi  on  a  letter  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
written  during  the  Civil  War  to  gain  the  aUiance  of  a  European 
power  for  the  Confederacy,  t 

An  historical  sketch  of  Cromwell  must  judge  him,  not  by  the 
ideals  of  his  opponents,  but  by  his  own;  test  him  by  the  moral 
average  of  his  times,  and  take  account  of  the  qualities  his  friends 
truly  praised,  as  well  as  the  vices  his  enemies  justly  condemned. 
TTiis  attempt  is  based  chiefly  on  the  seven  thousand  letters  by,  to 
or  about  Cromwell  calendared  in  the  Lett^^s  and  Papers  of  Henry 
VIIL  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  cannot  be  supported  by 
citations  from  that  collection  or  other  contemporary  wTitings. 
The  writer  believes  he  has  never  differed  from  the  opinions  of  ■ 
modern  historians  without  being  aware  of  it,  and  every  such  dif- 
ference implies  a  dissent  w^hich  seems  to  him  justified  by  evidence 
drawn  from  the  primary  sources. 

Henry  VIII  had  that  eye  of  a  King  which  sees  capacity  while 
yet  in  obscurity.  Under  his  favor  two  men,  unaided  by  birth  or 
money,  rose  to  high  positions  which  became  the  background  to 

*  L^iern  and  Faperii.Xn,  pari  I.  123,  H4I. 

t  In  addition  to  thiB  reflection,  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  the  writer  has 
found  the  Apotcgta,  after  criticjiJ  examinaUon,  en-cneoua  in  detaU.  He  expects 
to  publish  in  the  oeit  (July)  number  of  The  Arnencan  MUtorvofd  Rtmew  whjit  be 
ventures  to  believe  is  a  demonstration  of  its  un trustworthiness. 
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display  remarkable  talents — ^Thomas  Wolsey  and  Thomas  Crom- 
weD. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  born  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  the  son  of  Walter  Cromwell,  who  was  descended  from  two 
generations  of  people  of  wealth  and  importance  in  burgher  society. 
He  owned  at  various  times  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  fulling  mill  and  a 
brewery,  but  in  his  later  years  lost  most  of  his  property.*  The 
only  contemporary  accounts  of  Cromwell's  youth  contain  several 
demonstrable  mistakes,  and  have  therefore  been  perhaps  imduly 
discredited.  But  it  is  certain  that  while  still  a  lad  he  traveled 
abroad  and  led  a  rough  and  adventurous  life.  In  Italy  he  fell 
into  great  poverty,  and  for  a  time  served  as  a  soldier.  Diu-ing 
this  wandering  life  he  gained  skill  in  business  affairs,  and  acted  as 
clerk  or  bookkeeper  in  the  two  great  commercial  cities  of  Antwerp 
and  Venice.  At  some  time  in  his  early  life  he  acquired  Latin,  French, 
Italian  and  a  knowledge  of  law.  According  to  a  story  told  by  a 
man  who  would  be  apt  to  know  the  facts,  he  developed,  while 
still  yoimg,  tact  in  managing  men.  The  town  of  Boston  wished  to 
obtain  some  favor  from  the  Pope,  and  Cromwell  went  with  their 
agent  to  Rome.  The  request  was  reasonable,  but  Cromwell  was 
delayed  by  a  great  crowd  of  suitors.  In  this  situation  he  used 
his  wits  instead  of  the  usual  presents  to  attendants  to  get  an 
audience  before  his  turn.  Waiting  for  the  Pope  as  he  came  home 
from  hunting,  Cromwell's  company,  when  the  cavalcade  drew  near, 
sang  an  English  "three-man  song."  The  novel  music  attracted 
Julius'  attention,  Cromwell  clinched  the  favorable  impression  by 
the  gift  of  some  English  jellies  or  sweetmeats,  and  in  the  audience 
he  got  obtained  the  favor  Boston  sought. 

Between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  he  came  home, 
settled  down  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  shearman,  an  old 
neighbor,  who  had  perhaps  cooperated  with  his  father's  fulling 
mill  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  For  a  time  he  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  fulling  mill,  to  which  he  added  the  profession  of  a  notary 
and  business  agent.  His  connections  with  the  Italian  and  Flem- 
ish merchants  living  in  London  evidently  helped  him,  and  pros- 
perity followed  hard  work.  In  1524  he  seems  to  have  given  up 
the  fulling  mill  and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  as  a  lawyer. 
He  gained  a  good  practice,  and  increased  his  earnings  by  loaning 
them  among  the  merchants  and  gentry  whose  affairs  he  managed. 

About  ten  years  after  he  returned  to  England  he  bought  land 

*  See  the  summary  of  evidence  in  Thomas  Cromtoell,  by  Roger  B.  Merriman. 
Macmillan,  1902. 
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in  a  good  quarter  of  London.  He  had  already  become  a  person 
of  position  in  the  burgher  society  in  whirl i  he  moved.  In  1522 
he  was  put  do^Ti  in  a  joint  power  of  attorney  alongside  of 
Poyser,  grocer,  London,  as  Thoma.s  Cromwell,  London,  Gent  *  In 
1523  he  sat  on  the  inquest  of  wardmote  for  his  ward.  It  wbb  an 
energetic  committee.  It  presented  Hanchok  and  Bonyfaut  for  a 
defective  pavement  in  front  of  their  doors,  and  some  twenty  other 
owners  had  similar  complaints  lodged  against  them.  There  was 
a  ''noisome  goose  house  in  Scalding  Alley."  WiUiam  Delke  had 
threatened  members  of  the  inquest — probably  for  doing  their  duty. 
The  wives  of  Spencer,  Harrison  and  Badcoke  were  presented  for 
scolding,  and  the  wife  of  Andrew  Forest  for  being  a  common  scold. 
The  draft  of  the  committee's  report  is  partly  in  Cromweirs  hand.f 
The  same  year  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  his  papers 
there  is  a  draft  of  a  speech  in  Parliament,  in  the  handwriting  of 
his  clerk,  which  doubtless  represents  w^hat  Cromw^ellsaid  or  intended 
to  say.  Tlie  King  had  declared  war  against  France  and  her  ally 
Scotland.  Wolsey,  yielding  w^hen  he  must,  presented  the  need  of 
the  throne  and  asked  for  a  large  grant  of  money,  because  the  King 
intended  to  invade  France  in  person.  The  speech  of  Cromwell 
combines  most  skillfully  an  appeal  to  patriotism,  readiness  to 
support  the  King,  and  the  suggestion,  conveyed  so  subtly  that 
Henry  could  not  have  been  offended^  that  the  plan  was  a  poor  one. 
He  denounces  the  treachery  of  France  and  the  wrongs  her  King  has 
done  to  England,  but  he  is  alarmed  by  the  idea  that  Henry  should 
put  his  person  in  danger  across  the  sea.  He  points  out  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  the  Frenchmen  to  meet  in  open  battle  the  forty  thou- 
sand men  to  be  sent,  the  risk  of  pushing  on  to  Paris,  leading 
fortresses  in  the  rear,  and  the  impossibility  of  England's  finding 
coin  and  bullion  enough  to  feed  so  great  an  army,  **  seeing  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Flanders"  (where  provisions  would  have  to  he 
bought)  are  so  anxious  "  to  have  much  of  our  money  for  little  of  their 
victuals,**  The.se  campaigns  might  prove  more  loss  to  England 
than  to  France  and  reduce  the  realm  to  coining  leather.  The  true 
object  of  English  arms  was  Scotland.  ''Who  that  intendeth 
France  to  win,  with  Scotland  let  him  begin.**  It  is  folly  to  think 
of  holding  possessions  across  the  sea  when  Scotland  obeys  another 
Prince,  Scotland  once  united  to  England  all  other  posse^ons 
are  safe. J 
It  was  after  sitting  in  this  Parliament  that  he  wrote  one  of  the 

♦  Defers  afui  Paperii,  Pom.  Scries,  111,  2447. 
t  Letters  and  Papern,  111,  3657. 
tJi^.,  111,2958, 
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very  few  purely  personal  letters  which  have  survived,  and  the  only 
one  which  suggests  the  flavor  of  the  pleasant  conversation  for  which 
he  was  famous:  ''Supposing  ye  desire  to  know  the  news  current 
in  these  parts,  for  it  is  said  that  news  refresheth  the  spirit  of  life, 
wherefore  ye  shall  understand  that  by  long  time  I  amongst  others 
have  iiiflured  a  ParUament  which  continued  by  the  space  of  seven- 
teen whole  weeks,  where  we  communed  of  war,  peace,  strife,  con- 
tentions, debate,  murmur,  grudge,  riches,  poverty^  penur>%  truth, 
falsehood,  justice,  equity,  deceit,  oppression,  magnanimity,  activity, 
force,  attempraunce,  treason,  murder,  felony,  and  also  how  a  com- 
monwealth might  be  edified  and  continued  within  our  realm, 
Howbeit  in  conclusion  we  have  done  as  our  predecessors  have  been 
wont  to  do,  that  is  to  say  as  well  as  we  might,  and  left  where  we 
began/'* 

The  habit  of  not  taking  himself  too  seriously,  the  friendly  and 

familiar  atmosphere  out  of  which  this  comes,  was  evidently  the 

atmosphere  of  Cromweirs  house.    And  he  seems  to  have  early 

displayed  that  ready  gratitude  for  kindness,  that  fidelity  to  those 

who  had  helped  him,  for  which  he  became  noted  at  home  and 

abroad.     People  liked  to  go  to  his  home  and  remembered  their 

idsit  with  pleasure.    John  Creke  addresses  him  from  Bitboa  as 

**the  dearest  man  in  the  world,"  and  says  that  the  recollection  of 

walking  with  Cromwell  in  the  garden  and  talking  of  spiritual  things 

makes  him  desperate  with  loneliness.f    Three  different  men  within 

the  year  choose  among  the  customary  superscriptions  for  letters 

meh  forms  as  '*  my  right  loving  friend,  right  faithful  friend,  heartily 

beloved  friend/'    And  several  letters  end  with  words  of  greeting 

to  common  friends.     In  the  little  circle  which  gathered  round  Crom- 

^^ell  his  wife  and  his  mother  played  their  part.    Correspondents  ask 

^0  ]y^  remembered  to  them.  One  wants  the  good  housewife  ''  to  send 

-smother  plaster  for  his  knee,"  and  another  desires  t^  be  com- 

^nended  *'  t^  your  mother,  after  you  my  most  singular  good  friend,  "| 

'These  are  slight  instances,  but  everything  in  the  few  letters  which 

3iave  survived  from  this  early  period  points  toward  a  merry  and 

gentle  house,  visited  by  good  friends  and  "gossips,"  with  whom 

'^he  Cromwells  shared  the  pleasures  of  life  down  ''  to  half  a  fat  doe/ ' 

^And  it  was  a  prosperous  house,  for  in  1524  Cromwell  bought  a 

^^pphire   ring   worth    in    modern   value   some  £40  and   a  gold 

bracelet  with  a  jacinth  worth  £80.  § 

*  LeUtTM  and  Pa'pers,  III,  3246, 
t/5tU,  111,2394. 

t  fbid..  Ill,  2624,  3015,  3502 ^  IV,  1.^5. 
|/6mI.,  IV,  166;  l\\  App.,  57. 
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For  most  of  his  oorrespondents  Mr.  Thomas  Cromwell  became 
diiring  the  next  five  years  **Tlie  Right  Worshipful  Thomas  Crom- 
well." Though  those  who  possessed  or  desired  to  claim  intimacy 
choose  the  more  familiar  of  the  usual  formal  atidresses,  as  when 
Lord  Bemera  addressed  his  letter  to  '*my  well-beloved  friend/'  or 
Lord  George  Grey  endorses  his  "  to  my  fellow  and  friend/^  The 
reason  for  this  greater  social  consideration  appears  plainly  from 
1528  on,  for  his  full  title  then  becomes  **The  Right  Worshipful 
Mr.  Cromwell,  Councilor  to  my  Lord  Cardinars  Most  Honorable 
Grace/' 

Wolaey,  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom,  whose  wealth  rivaled  that 
of  the  King,  employed  him  as  the  manager  of  the  revenues  of  his 
diocese  of  York,  and  gradually  a  lai^e  part  of  the  CardinaFs  legal 
business  had  come  into  Cromwell's  hands.  As  he  trusted  Crom- 
well's capacity,  Wolsey  naturally  came  to  employ  him  in  the 
project  nearest  to  his  heart — the  establishment  of  his  two  colleges, 
one  of  which  survives  at  Oxford,  a  monument  to  the  love  which 
could  plan  such  a  palace  for  learning,  and  the  pride  which  blazoned 
his  own  insignia  on  every  coign  and  chief  stone  of  its  walls.  It  was 
A  visible  evidence  of  the  secret  forces  which  were  undermining 
mediieval  institutions  by  changing  scholastic  habits  of  thought,  that 
Wolsey  obtained  m  Rome  a  bull  permitting  the  suppression  of 
smaller  monasteries  in  England  and  the  diversion  of  the  funds  to 
the  establishment  of  his  two  colleges.  For,  ajs  a  man  of  the  new 
learning  which  had  spread  in  his  day  from  Italy  over  Euroi^e^  Wol- 
sey shared  the  Humanists'  dislike  of  the  ascetic  ideal  and  was  pre- 
pared to  make  w^ar  on  the  results  of  that  exaggeration  of  it  which 
had  left  Europe  covered  with  thousands  of  monasteries,  whose 
inmates  no  longer  played  any  very  useful  part  in  the  changed  Ufe 
of  the  world. 

In  this  conversion  of  ancient  foundations,  which  turned  monas- 
teries into  colleges  and  substituted  professors  and  students  for 
monks,  Cromwell  was  Wolsey- s  most  active  agent.  And  in  this 
service  he  gained  hatred.  In  any  suppression  of  the  kind  there 
must  be  suffering  to  those  w^ho  lose  an  assured  living.  Hatred  is 
apt  to  follow^  even  in  the  gentler  atmosphere  of  this  century.  The 
sixteenth  century  was  anything  but  gentle,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
Burprising  to  find  a  letter  to  Wolsey  in  France  at  the  end  of  August, 
1527,  telling  him  that  '*  incredible  things  are  reported  about  Allen 
(Cromwell's  coadjutor)  and  Cronm^ellj  as  I  have  heard  from  the 
King  and  others."*    What  these  "incredible  things"  were  does 

♦  h^eti  and  Fapert,  IV,  3360. 
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not  appear.    Cromwell,  like  most  men  in  subordinate  positions, 
from  Royal  Ministers  to  the  pages  of  a  Baron's  waiting-room,  took 
fees  and  presents  from  the  needs  of  suitors  for  such  influence  as 
they  might  have  with  their  superiors.*   And  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that,  during  this  suppression  of  monasteries  and  the  pension- 
ing of  their  inmates,  Cromwell  made  money  which,  to  one  of  more 
delicate  feelings  of  honor  than  those  of  the  average  man  of  his  day, 
would  have  seemed  to  soil  the  hand  that  took  it.    But  there  are 
indications  that  the  things  reported  were  "incredible"  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  result  of  the  hatred  of  the  sufferers  by  the  sup- 
pression, and  its  opponents.    In  the  first  place,  we  know  of  these 
charges  only  from  letters  which  express  disbehef  in  them,  the  one 
quoted  above,  the  one  quoted  below,  and  one  from  John  Rushe, 
a  helper  in  the  work,  who  wrote  to  Cromwell,  "  You  would  be 
astonished  to  learn  what  lies  are  told  about  us  in  these  parts."t 
In  the  second  place,  an  investigation  evidently  took  place,  for, 
in  the  beginning  of   November,  John  Cheking  wrote  Cromwell 
that  various  reports  were  spread  in  Oxford  about  him,  which 
lie  is  glad  to  know  proved  false. J    And  the  next  year,  when 
AVokey  had  fallen  from  power,  Stephen  Vaughan,  a  servant  and 
friend,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  write  a  letter  of  stern  warning  and 
i^proof  when  he  thought  it  needed,  writes:  "You  are  more  hated 
Tot  your  master's  sake  than  for  anything  which  I  think  you  have 
xvrongfuUy  done  against  any  man.''§     At  Wolsey's  fall  Cromwell 
Avas  naked  and  open  to  his  enemies.    The  London  burghers  and 
the  Hoase  of  Commons  were  apt  to  involve  him  in  their  vengeful 
feelings  toward  Wolsey,  the  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  the  temporal 
iDower  of  the  clergy,  against  which  they  so  strongly  protested. 
Oomwell  stood  day  after  day  in  the  House  of, Commons  as  the 
c?hief  obstacle  to  bar  that  vengeance.     If  charges  of  unusual  pecu- 
lation or  extortion  could  have  hben  supported  by  any  sort  of 
c^vidence,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  use  the  hatred  of  the  master 
t.0  overwhelm  the  man.     And  even  if  Cromwell,  as  seems  probable,|| 
had  obtained  privately  the  royal  assent  to  defend  Wolsey,  this 
would  not  necessarily  have  saved  him  from  assault.     Henry  was 

*  Es  lag  im  Geist  dieser  und  auch  noch  der  folgenden  Zeit  das  ungescheut 
fiireUiche  Diener  sich  die  H&nde  schmieren  liessen.  Ulmann,  Maximilian^  I, 
page  813.  A  dozen  similar  citations  from  men  who  know  the  period  might  ))e 
given. 

t/6uf.,  IV,  6110. 

X  Ibid.,  IV,  4916. 

{  Ibid.,  IV,  6036.     Compare  VI,  1385. 

B  Ihid.,  IV,  Appendix,  238. 
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unable  to  defend  Wolsey  against  his  enemies,  and  liad  to  send 
secretly  to  assure  him  that  he  was  not  ahogether  abandoned, 

Wolsey  fell  from  the  very  faithfulness  with  which  he  had  eerved 
his  King.  He  had  opposed  the  war,  which  rendered  hea\^'  taxes 
necessaiy^,  and  then,  when  the  storm  of  unpopularity  which  fright- 
ened even  Henry  arose,  he  shouldered  all  the  blame.*  And  he  had 
laid  himself  open  to  that  indictment  for  the  crime  of  praemunire, 
under  which  he  was  stripped  of  most  of  his  property  and  power, 
by  bringing  into  England  his  commission  of  Papal  Legate  at 
Henry's  own  desire.  Tlie  King  would  not  stand  by  his  unpopulai' 
minister,  Henry  had  the  temperament  of  a  tynmtj  but  he  had 
also  the  Tudor  instinct  for  Kingship,  and  though  he  might  disre- 
gard the  opposition  of  this  or  that  class,  he  never  risked  too  firm 
a  resistance  to  any  feeling  he  had  reason  to  believe  conmion  to 
the  mass  of  lib  people.  And  the  bulk  of  the  nation  wished  for 
Wolsey  s  falL 

Apparently  Henry,  while  he  wished  Wolsey's  fall,  did  not 
desire  his  utter  destruction,  and  so  when  Cromwell,  faithful  in 
adversity,  became  the  prop  of  his  master's  falling  house,  he  saved 
it  from  min.  He  succeeded,  by  skillful  bribery  of  Wolsey 's  chief 
opponents  and  by  open  defense  before  Parliament,  in  preventing 
his  attainder  for  treason.  Cavendish,  Wolsey 's  gentleman  usher 
and  biographer,  writes:  "There  could  nothing  be  spoken  against 
my  lord  in  the  Parliament  House  but  he  would  answer  it  incontinent 
or  else  take  until  the  next  day,  against  which  time  he  would  revert 
to  my  lord  to  know  what  answer  he  should  make  in  his  behalf; 
insomuch  that  there  wm  no  matter  alleged  against  my  lord  but  that 
he  was  ever  ready  furnished  with  a  sufficient  answer;  so  that  at 
length  for  his  honest  behavior  in  his  master^s  cause,  he  grew  into 
8uch  estimation  in  every  man's  opinion,  that  lie  was  esteemed  to 
be  the  most  faithfullest  servant  to  his  master  of  all  other,  wherein 
he  was  of  all  men  greatly  conunended/' 

No  doubt  he  used  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  feeling  which  drifted 
him  out  of  danger  to  further  his  own  fortune.  But  they  who  in 
these  most  recent  times  assert  that  he  was  faithful  merely  in  the 
selfish  hope  of  winning  praise,  not  only  choose  to  attribute  the 
meanest  possible  motive  to  an  action,  but  forget  that  he  coukl  not 
have  been  sure  of  success  when  he  began  the  perilous  task  of  de- 
fending his  hated  patron.  Wolsey  trusted  him,  and  writes  often 
in  such  phrases  as  '*mine  only  aider  in  tliis  mine  intolerable 
anxiety  and  heaviness. ''t 

*  Hairs  Chronicle. 

t  Letters  and  Fa  pern,  I¥,  6(19^. 
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But  Wolsey  did  not  take  Cromweirs  advice  to  submit  and  return 
to  the  affairs  of  iiis  archbishopric.    He  sought  French  influences 

for  his  reiiistat<?ment.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  reports  that  he 
sent  messages  suggesting  forcible  outside  interference  with  Henry's 
divorce**  He  seenis  to  have  written  to  Rome  to  cause  pressune 
to  be  brought  on  the  King  for  his  own  recall;  at  all  events  he 
hoped  for  Papal  influence. t  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  successor 
in  the  Stat^^,  feared  and  Anne  Boleyn  hated  him.  They  got  hold 
of  Wolsey*s  physician,  who  could  give  evidence  partly  true,  quite 
enough  to  excite  the  fierce  anger  of  Henry  ag;ainst  any  one  who 
opposed  a  cherished  plan.  The  physician  perhaps  distorted  what 
he  knew  or  added  to  it4  Wolsey  was  summoned  to  London,  and 
his  death  on  the  journey  probably  saved  him  from  the  scaffold. 

In  the  beginning  of  1531,  about  a  month  after  Wolsey's  death, 
Cromwell  became  a  Royal  Councilor,  §  an  appointment  which  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  be  present  at  Councils  of  State,  but  did  not 
necessarily  give  him  any  influence  upon  State  policy.  This,  by  the 
testimony  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  was  largely  determined  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  other  relatives  of  Anne  Boleyn,  That 
Cromwell  should  have  passed  from  Wolsey's  service  to  the  King's 
is  nothing  extraordimuy.  Large  numbers  of  the  Cardinal's  **men/' 
from  yeomen  of  the  guard  up,  did  the  same  thing,  and  the  careers 
of  Bonner,  aften^^ard  Bishop  of  London,  and  Gardiner,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  were  helped  rather  than  hindered  by  the 
fact  that  the  one  had  been  Wolsey's  chaplain  and  the  other  his 
secretary,  Gardiner,  as  one  of  Cromwell^s  intimates  wroi^  with 
disgust,  refused  to  lift  a  finger  to  help  his  former  patron.H 

Of  the  wRj  in  which  Cromwell  became  the  King^s  man  we  have 
two  contemporary  accounts.  Ten  years  afterward  Iteginald  Pole 
wrote  to  the  Em[3eror  to  prove  that  Henry  VIII  had  become  Anti- 
christ through  the  diabolically  inspired  Cromwell.  He  says  that 
on  one  occasion,  after  Henry's  attempted  divorce  had  brought  him 
into  confiict  with  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire,  **when  he  saw  the 
strongest  men  of  the  State  drawing  back  from  the  affair  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  Wolseyj  smitten  with  dismay,  had  begun  to 
withdraw  his  service,  being  very  much  disturbed  in  mind^  he  ob- 
sen^ed  with  a  great  sigh  tliat  he  had  sought  a  divorce  from  Rome 

*  CaimiiQT  Staie  Papers^  Spanish^  Vol.  IX,  pp.  601,  619,  692, 
t  itfid,,  page  SOS. 
J  md,,  page  819. 

I  A  ktter,  dated  January  10,  b  addressed  to  biiu  as  *'  One  of  the  King's  tnoflt 
gracious  Council.'* 

J  Z^'m  and  Papers,  Pom.  Seriea,  Vol,  IV,  0112. 
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in  the  hope  of  gettiDg  it,  but  if  the  Roman  Cliureh  was  delermiiied 
to  deny  it  he  would  not  go  mny  further  in  the  matter.  He  remaiiieci 
ID  that  state  two  days,  and  then  began  to  reikew  his  efforta  ntore 
sharply  than  ever,*'*  F*oh*  .says  he  got  the  King's  remarks  from 
one  who  beard  it,  and  thus  far  be  b  probably  telling  fnx^ts.  He  then 
goes  on  t^  e3Cplain  the  cause  of  the  change  by  fielating  what,  from 
hia  own  account,  is  conjecture.  He  says  Satan  sent  to  the  King  a 
mcoBcng^  ^'whoee  real  name  was  that  of  the  deinon  by  whoee 
impulse  he  acted/'  "  but  to  begin  with  the  name  he  received  from 
hJB  family  before  he  fell  into  the  handa  of  demons  and  degenerated 
into  their  nature  ' ;  it  is  CromwelL  Pole  give«  a  long  speech  (ihir* 
teen  hundred  and  fifty  words)  which  he  supposes  Cromwell  deUvered 
to  Henr}\  It  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  a  King  may  do  as  he 
pleaaeSf  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  and  that  there- 
fore Henry  ought  to  declare  himself  head  of  the  Engli^  Church  and 
deny  aU  authority  to  the  Pope.  Pole  gives  no  authority  for  beHe^-iog 
that  CToniwell  had  any  such  inter\'iew,  and  say^  expressly  that  he 
did  not  hear  Cromweirs  8i>eech  or  knoB*  what  he  said,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  speech  as  he  gives  it  which  '*he  has  not  heard  either 
from  that  devil's  nuncio  himself  or,  at  different  times,  from  his 
friends/*  Pole  expressly  tells  us  elswhere  that  lie  had  only  spokeu 
to  Cronnvell  oncef  in  his  life,  and  give?  an  accoimt  of  the  int^r\aew. 
It  makes  no  mention  of  the  very  point  of  Croniweirs  advice  to  the 
King,  the  headship  of  the  English  Church  and  the  denial  of  Papal 
authority.  Nor  did  Henry's  first  assumption  of  the  title  of  Head 
of  the  English  Church,  in  Januar>",  1531,  necessarily  imply  the 
denial  of  Papal  authority.  It  seems  evident  that  Pole,  in  the  ac- 
count of  this  interview  of  Cromwell  with  the  King,  which  he  gives 
as  the  cause  of  his  becoming  a  Royal  Councilor,  is  making  a  con 
jectorc  based  on  Cromwell's  subsequent  activity  in  passing  and 
defending  the  Act  of  Supremacy  of  1534,  wliichdid  separate  England 
from  the  Papacy,  And,  as  he  tells  the  story,  the  conjecture  is  a 
violent  one.  He  repre^nts  the  King  as  in  despair  because  Wolsey 
had  drawn  back  from  the  attempt  to  secure  the  ilivorce.  This 
scene  must  therefore  have  taken  place  before  the  fall  of  Wolsey^  in 
October,  1529*  CTomwell  was  not  appointed  to  the  Royal  Council 
until  1531,  and  it  was  two  years  later  before  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor became  aware  that  Cromwell  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
mention  his  name  in  a  dispatch.  If  this  interview  with  the  King 
ever  took  place,  why  was  the  maJi  who  suggested  the  policy  of 


*  Apol&gia  ad  Carohan  QutnHum^  page  116. 
f  E^  fUo  nno  i;on§TCfi&u  cf  ciiUoquio. 
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England  kept  so  long  in  the  background?  And  how  did  Pole  find 
out  what  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  whose  business  it  was  to  know 
the  intrigues  at  Court,  was  ignorant  of— the  important  fact  that 
the  King  had  a  new  all-powerful  secret  councilor? 

The  other  contemporary  account  of  the  way  in  which  Cromwell 
entered  the  King's  service  is  not  a  conjecture,  made  in  a  highly 
rhetorical  polemic  by  a  man  who  in  all  his  life  had  only  a  single 
talk  with  Cromwell  ^  but  a  plain  statement  of  fact  by  one  who 
©aw  him  often.  Cavendish,  Wolsey's  gentleman  usher,  writing 
Im  master  s  life,  points  out  that  Cromwell,  at  the  time  of  Wolsey's 
Jail,  not  only  won  men's  respect  by  faithfulness  to  fallen  fortmies^ 
l>ut  also,  having  occasion  to  see  the  King  frequently  in  connection 
^th  the  CardLnars  property,  by  ''^-itty  demeanor"  and  capacity 
:for  busmess  *^  enforced  the  King  to  repute  him  a  very  wise  man 
^and  a  meet  instrument  to  serve  his  grace,  as  it  afterward  came  to 
jass;"  And  this  fits  exactly  into  the  fact  that  for  a  long  period 
^ler  his  reception  into  the  Royal  Council  Cromwell  had  merely 
legal  and  business  affairs  to  manage.  The  only  exception  was  a 
disastrously  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce  the  King  to  employ 
in  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope  the  pen  of  William  Tyndale,  then 
abroad  to  avoid  the  laws  against  heresy,  Cromwell  became  a 
IPrivy  Councilor  as  he  had  gained  wealthy  by  being,  in  the  phrase  of 
Tacitus,  '^ equal  to  business  and  not  above  it/' 

He  had  accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune  before  he  entered 
the  royal  service.  In  July,  1529,  he  made  a  wWl  in  which  he  left 
«bout  £1660  and  real  estate  yielding  in  1534  and  1535  an  income  of 
^ome  £163  a  3  ear.  As  Cromwell  considered  five  per  cent,  a  safe 
^nd  procurable  rate  of  income  from  land,  this  represents  a  total 
property  of  some  £5000,  equal  in  modern  purchasing  power  to 
^50,000  to  £60,000  *  He  had  addeil  to  the  sapphue  ring  and  gold 
bracelet  a  number  of  rings,  plain  jewels,  intaglios  or  enameled 
stones*  He  shared  the  prevalent  taste  for  silver  plate  and  owned 
Wl  number  of  spoons,  goblets^  flagons  and  cups.f  t  His  wardrobe 
Vt^m  that  of  a  well-to-do  burgher.  He  dressed,  usually,  in  black 
fir  russetj  but  occasionally  put  on  a  coat  of  dark  blue,  or  a  green 

*Ldimand  Papers,  IV,  5772;  DC,  47S;  YU,  1610;  IV,  5772. 

Jit  aeema  to  have  bfi^n  the  ftmbition  of  all  Englmh  families  to  have  silver. 
An  Italian  traveler  of  1500  records  his  astonishment  at  the  Amount  of  plate  to 
be  seen  m  the  houses  of  ordinary  people  ^'  In  one  single  street  named  Strand 
there  are  fifty-two  goldsmith  shops,  so  rich,  and  full  of  silver  vessels,  great  and 
imall,  that  in  all  the  shops  of  JiUan,  Rome,  Venice  and  Florence  put  together^ 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  found  ao  many  of  the  magnificence  that  arc  lo 
be  Mten.  m  London/' — Camden  Society^  Vol.  37,  page  43. 
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coat  "welted  with  green  velvet/'  He  sometimes  wore  the  orange 
tawney  which  waa  the  dress  of  the  gentlemen  servants  of  Wolsey. 
He  owned  three  rings,  one  set  with  a  rock  ruby^  one  with  a  table 
diamond,  and  one  with  a  turquoise.  He  had  three  swords,  one  of 
them  by  a  good  maker  in  a  black  velvet  scabbard.  His  hats  and 
caps  were  black  Batin  or  velvet  * 

There  is  nothing  in  the  State  pai>ers  to  indicate  that  he  had  any 
particular  weight  within  the  Council  until  the  latter  half  of  1532, 
eighteen  months  after  he  entered  it.  The  Parliameot  of  1532 
passed  thirty-four  bills.  Drafts  of  three  acts  for  that  Parliament, 
written  or  corrected  by  Cromwell,  have  come  down  to  us — one  the 
germ  of  the  future  Act  of  Supremacy,  one  for  the  Improvement  of 
Seaports,  one  for  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry.  Only  one  of 
these  was  passed,  and  this  indicates  that  as  yet  he  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  more  important  affairs  of  the  Crown.  But  by  the 
middle  of  the  year  he  was  *'  in  the  high  tide  of  prosperity  and 
overwhelmed  with  aflfau*s."t  And  in  October  he  crossed  to  France, 
the  only  Commoner  appointed  for  the  train  of  twenty-five  nobles 
who  accompanied  Henry  to  an  interview  with  Francis  I  at  Calais.f 
On  his  return  his  influence  is  evident.  His  correspondence,  which 
had  been  increasing  during  the  year,  now  began  to  rise  to  enor- 
mous proportions.  From  this  time  until  his  death  aji  average  of 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  documents  calendared  for  each  year  in  the 
governmental  series  of  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIIl  are 
addressed  to  CromwelL  In  Aprils  1533,  the  Imperial  Ambassador 
perceived  his  importance  and  mentioned  him  in  a  dispatch  as 
"Cromwell  who  is  powerful  with  the  King/'§  This  late  perception 
of  the  Importance  of  Cromwell  in  the  Royal  Council  was  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  power  had  been  artificially  concealed,  ||  The 
testimony  of  the  State  papers  points  to  the  more  natural  conclu- 
sion that  the  growth  of  his  influence  had  been  so  gradual  as  to 
escape  notice  until  it  was  well  established*  Wolsey  possessed  great 
ability  and  a  power  of  work  which  enabled  him  on  one  occasion 
to  write  twelve  hours  on  a  stretch  without  food  or  exercise.^f 
Norfolk  was  incapable  of  the  tact,  work  and  insight  necessary  in 
the  crisis  through  which  England  was  passing.    Henrj^  openly 

*  Letters  and  Papers,  TV,  3197» 
tWrf.,  V,  12tn, 
t  Ibid.,  Y,  Appendix,  33, 

f  Ibid^f  VI,  p.  168.     Therft  is  a  previous  simple  mention  of  his  name  in  a  dis- 
patch of  February  15  iCnleTidarn  of  State  Faprrs,  Spanis^if  VqJ.  IV,  part  II,  p.  601), 
I]  The  hj^o thesis  of  Mr.  Merriman. 
^  Caveridifili,  Life  of  Wdseij,  page  96. 
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regretted  his  great  minister'u  death  and  rated  the  leading  Coun- 
ciiors  for  their  want  of  skill,*  The  King  promoted  Cromwell 
because  of  proved  capacity;  and  for  eight  years  all  the  internal 
affairs  of  England  passed  through  his  hand. 

No  English  statesman  has  ever  had  a  more  difficult  task.  Ein^ope 
was  just  entering  upon  a  period  which  was  to  bring  great  disasters 
to  her  leading  States,  Germany  was  consolidating  the  power  of 
scores  of  petty  princedoms  undermining  the  basis  of  central  author- 
ity, destroying  the  sense  of  national  unity.  Among  her  people 
there^was  forming  that  fierce  hatred  about  religious  opinions  which, 
opening  the  path  for  the  gr^ed  of  her  princes,  was,  in  the  next 
century,  to  make  her  the  fighting  ground  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Italy,  bleeding  at  every  pore  from  the  struggle  of  France  and 
Spain  over  her  conriuest,  was  unable  to  repel  the  foreigners  who 
wasted  her  fields  and  sacked  her  cities.  In  the  Netherlands  those 
sentiments  were  growing  which  were  to  turn  the  revolt  against 
Spain  into  one  of  the  bitterest  of  civil  strifes.  France  was  near  the 
outbreak  of  the  intermittent  Huguenot  wars  which  filled  her  with 
fire  and  blood  for  forty  years,  and  threatened  to  place  a  Spanish 
dynasty  on  licr  throne.  Spain  was  falling  under  that  Hapsburg 
absolutism,  supported  by  national  pride,  defended  by  the  money 
of  the  New  World  and  the  pressure  of  the  Inquisition,  which,  after 
stimulating  a  wondrous  bloom  of  literature  and  art  and  guiding  a 
marvelous  output  of  energy,  crushed  the  race  for  centuries  into 
national  nervous  prostration. 

England  was  to  escape  all  these  evils.  She  alone  was  to  be  free 
from  protracted  civil  war  about  religion^  from  the  misery  and 
shame  of  foreign  armies  trampling  her  soil,  from  a  kind  of  absolutism 
which  destroyed  the  standing  ground  of  future  liberty. 

Cromwell  could  not  have  foreseen  these  miseries  which  befell 
England's  neighbors  after  his  death,  but  he  could  perceive,  and  set 
himself  to  fight,  the  tendencies  which  produced  them.  The  most 
dangerous  of  them  appeared  to  be  the  separatist  influences  of  feudal- 
ism. In  the  disorders  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  century  a  method  of 
land  temu-e  had  bred  a  bastard  government,  the  child,  not  of 
power  and  consent,  but  of  power  and  circumstance.  The  Scholastic 
theology  had  given  divine  sanction  to  this  progeny  by  a  scheme  of  the 
world  in  which  God  figured  as  a  supreme  over-lord.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  critical  spirit  of  the  Renascence 
hadj  to  the  minds  of  many  men.  destroyed  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  the  mediaeval  scheme  of  the  world.    Some  time  before  this  weak- 

*  CQleTuiaTSf  Spanish,  IV,  part  I,  page  S19, 
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ening  of  the  mental  habits  which  helped  to  eupfjort  feudalism,  it  had 
ceased  to  be  the  necessary  alleviation  of  a  bad  situation.  Barbarian 
invasion's  had  come  to  an  end.  Trade  and  manufa^^tures  enabled 
landless  men  to  live  outside  of  serfdom  or  the  profession  of  fighting. 
Money  exchange,  replacing  barter,  decreased  the  social,  political 
and  economic  weight  of  landowners.  Barons  who  feared  not 
God,  neither  regarded  man^  trembled  when  siege  guns  were  leveled 
at  the  walls  of  their  ancestral  castles*  The  fierce  rush  of  Swiss 
mountaineers,  the  unbroken  phalanx  of  the  Flemish  artisans,  the 
arrow  flight  of  English  yeomen,  had  proved  to  the  astonished 
knights  that  a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety.  The  day  of  ch^alry 
was  gone.  The  rough  game  of  the  tournament  (compared  with 
which  football  with  its  leather  armor  b  a  sport  for  young  ladies' 
seminaries)  long  survived  as  a  fashionable  amusement;  but  it  lost 
its  meaning.  The  ideal  of  chivalry  went  to  seed  in  the  formal 
phrases  of  gallantry,  and  few  knights  even  tried  to  remember,  like 
Bayard,  that  privilege  implies  duty. 

But  feudalism  had  struck  its  roots  too  deep  into  selfish  passion 
and  local  pride  to  be  exterminated  easily.    It  was  a  tremendous 
task  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain  and  the  Valois  in  France 
to  beat  it  into  subjection  to  the  Crow^n  a^  the  symbol  of  the  new 
sentiment,  almost  unknown  to  the  middle  ages,  the  sentimeni  of 
national  patriotism.    In  England,  at  the  very  time  when  it  seemed 
to  be  dying,  feudalism  revived  in  a  hybrid  form,    Edward  Third's 
marriages  of  his  children  to  the  heirs  and  heiresses  of  great  landed 
estates  had  produced  nobles  uniting  feudal  influence  to  the  author- 
ity of  royal  blood,  and  the  aristocratic  factions  of  the  White  and 
Red  Rose  had  for  two  generations  marred  the  peace  of  England 
in  a  struggle  for  the  CrowTi.     Henry  VIII,  whose  favorite  emblem 
was  the  Red  Rose  imposed  on  the  White,  was  the  first  King  for 
more  than  a  century  who  inherited  an  undisputed  title  to  the 
throne.    He  followed  the  policy,  mingling  ruthlessness  and  craft 
with  wisdom,  by  which  his  father  had  won  the  nation's  loyalty  to 
a  crown  picked  up  on  the  battlefield  of  Bosworth,   Like  his  father, 
Henry  VIII  tried  to  fill  his  Council  with  men  of  great  ability 
rather  than  men  of  high  birth.    He  realized  that  the  support 
of  the   Tudor   dynasty  was  the  middle  class,  so  strong  in  Eng- 
land that,   to  the   astonishment  of  the  French  chronicler,  the 
barons  had   not  dared  to   plunder  and    slaughter  the  people, 
even  in  the  merciless  days  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses*    These 
strongest  of  England's  children  dreaded  the    fires  of   ci\dl  war, 
and  were  willing  to  commit  her  destinies  to  a  powerful^  if  need 
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be  a  tyrannical,  throne,  Henry  VIII  continued  the  work  of 
suppressing  the  remanent  abuses  by  which  the  aristocracy  used 
their  influence  to  T^xong  their  weaker  neighbors.  He  eniployed 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  his  father  had  made  efficient  to 
enforce  conunon  law  in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber^  to  break  the 
power  of  the  little  great  men  of  different  localities.  '*  Bearing/' 
or  the  ai<ling  of  evildoers  to  continue  crime  or  escape  its  punish- 
ment: '^niaintenance/'  or  the  i^iUingness  of  a  lord  to  stand  by  his 
^*man''  tlirough  thick  and  thin;  "livery/'  w^hich  was  usually  the 
s>Tnbo!  of  an  expectation  of  maintenance  and  the  willingness 
to  back  the  quarrel  of  the  maintainer;  *' embracery/^  where  bear- 
ing showed  itself  in  the  attempt  to  coerce  or  bribe  a  jury— all 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  King's  justice. 

The  power  of  feudalism  was  broken  when  Cromwell  became  the 
chief  man  in  England  under  the  King,  but  the  instincts  and  habits 
bred  by  it  survived.  Into  the  Tudor  struggle  to  suppress  them 
Cromwell  threw  himself  with  an  energy  which  recked  not  of  obstacles. 
His  zeal  for  the  support  of  the  general  authority  of  law  tended  to 
make  him  not  too  solicitous  for  justice  to  the  individual.  Most 
men  who  have  fought  deep-rooted  traditions  and  habits  of  lawless- 
ness in  feudal,  brigand  or  frontier  communities  have  been  driven 
toward  the  temper  of  the  lyncher.  The  epithet  of  ^*  sinister/' 
which  modem  historians  are  so  fond  of  applying  to  Cromwell,  is 
not  well  chosen;  but  his  aims^  and  the  opposition  to  them,  con- 
BtMitly  strengthened  in  him  gome  of  the  characteristics  of  the  type 
which  the  Italians  label  *'iiomo  ierribile/'  There  was  no  one  left 
who  could  openly  resist  the  King  or  the  national  law.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham^  last  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  old  style,  who  kept 
solitary  state  almost  royal,  had  died  on  the  scaffold  in  1521.  But 
everywhere  the  forces  of  disorderly  local  privilege  needed  the 
strong  hand  of  a  master.  Men  were  quick  on  the  dagger.*  A 
justice  of  the  peace  reports  a  quarrel  with  a  courtier,  "He  said, 
*  I  lied  like  a  fool,*  and  I  that '  He  lied  like  a  knave/  Then  he  drew 
his  dagger  and  struck  me  on  the  head,  and  I  drew  mine,  but  the 
other  gentlemen  stepped  between  us/*t  Strong  bands  of  men  broke 
into  parks,  killed  the  deer  and  set  the  law  at  defiance.|  As  when, 
on  one  occasioUj  the  parson  drank  at  the  inn  with  the  young  bloods 
of  the  neighborhood  until  they  sallied  out  at  two  in  the  morning, 
some  in  harness,  all  with  cross-bows  or  long-bows,  to  hunt  in  the 
neighboring  park,  threatening  to  kill  the  keeper  unless  he  kept 

*  e,g,,  IMUtr  ar^  Papers,  XII,  part  I,  129. 

t  [bid.,  XIH,  part  II,  57S. 

t^^f  ihid.,  Xin,  318,  and  Appervdix,  7. 
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quiet  about  their  poaching.  The  great  lords  near  Wnchester 
damtaed  the  streams,  made  a  marsh  and  destroyed  the  sahiion 
fishing,  and  tried  to  stop  those  who  broke  down  the  "water- 
works'' in  obedience  to  statute.  Latimer  WTOte  from  Hartlebury: 
''Here  is  much  bolstering  and  bearing,  and  malefactors  do  not 
lack  Bupporters*  What  is  needed  is  a  good  Sheriff,  and  that  is  not 
easy  to  find/'* 

C^mwelt  supervised  the  enforcement  of  law  without  fear.  The 
mo8t  disorderly  parts  of  England  were  on  the  marchess  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  where  the  ideas  and  habits  of  feudalism  still  prevailed. 
He  induced  Parliament  to  extinguish  the  feudal  courts  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Durhamf  and,  according  to  memoranda  in  his 
notebook,  wished  w  extinguish  all  franchises  under  which  power- 
ful wrongdoers  might  take  refuge  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
King's  justice.  He  continued  the  w^ork  of  limiting,  and  he  wished 
to  abolish  the  right  of  sanctuary,  by  which  criminals  who  reac^hed 
the  liberties  of  certain  churches  might  dwell  there  untouched  of  law, 
or,  if  they  wished,  withdraw  unarrested  from  England,  The 
country  squires  of  the  borders  oppressed  their  humble  neighbora. 
**  A  poor  man,  following  the  tread  of  an  ox  that  had  been  taken^ 
found  him  lying  in  a  petty  gentleman's  floor»  and  durst  not  say  a 
word  for  fear  of  his  life."|  On  the  Welsh  border  things  were  so 
far  out  of  order  that  the  Bishop  of  Cheater  reported  "by  iha 
common  law  they  will  never  be  redressed." 

'nie  five  counties  of  the  North  were  put  under  a  permanent  Royal 
Council,  as  the  King  said,  "  for  the  conservation  of  those  counties 
in  quiet,  and  the  administration  of  conmion  justice."  Wales  and 
its  marches  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  similar  Council,  whose  decrees 
were  executed  by  a  bishop  with  a  strong  sense  of  injustice.  '*  Two 
outlaws  were  brought  in.  We  have  sent  them  for  trial,  and  to- 
morrow they  shall  have  justice  done  them.  God  pardon  their 
souls.  Two  days  later  four  other  outlaws  were  brought  to  us.  Two 
had  been  at  large  for  sixteen  years.  Three  were  alive  and  one 
slain,  brought  in  a  sack  trussed  on  a  horse*  We  have  had  him 
hanged  on  the  gallows  here  as  a  sign.  All  thieves  in  Wales  quake  for 
fear/' 5  And  he  adds  as  a  postscript  a  *'  list  of  thieves  slain."  By 
December,  1537^  this  bishop,  with  a  halter  for  crozier,  could  write 
from  Shrewsbury:  "All  is  quiet  here,  save  now  and  then  a  fittle 
conveying  amongst  themselves  for  a  fat  sheep  or  a  bullock,  which 

♦  Letters  and  Papers,  XIII,  part  I,  1253. 

t  Th^  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  Lapsley,  pp,  1,  99,  197-2&4,  note  255, 

t  Letiera  and  Papers,  XIV,  Appeaidix,  7. 
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is  impossible  to  be  amended,  for  thieves  I  found  them  and  thieves 
I  shall  leave  them."*  The  good  work  in  the  Welsh  borders  was 
rendered  permanent  by  the  incorporation  of  Wales  into  England 
and  its  division  into  shires. 

It  is  evident  that  Cromwell  hked  to  be  known  as  a  promoter  of 
stem  and  equal  justice,  for  a  series  of  letters  have  survived  written 
by  suppliants,  who  either  believed  him  to  be  a  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  weak  or,  at  least,  hoped  to  please  by  calling  him  so. 
Edward  Beck,  of  Manchester,  whom  he  sent  to  Ireland  in  1535, 
writes:  "The  country  is  in  good  peace  and  quiet,  and  in  greater 
fear  of  justice  than  it  has  been  these  forty  years."  Cromwell 
made  many  enemies  by  his  administration  of  England.  None 
of  his  modem  biographers  has  been  at  the  pains  to  point  out  that 
lie  also  made  many  friends.  In  his  character  there  was  joined  to 
^hat  unscrupulous  severity  which  marked  all  the  efficient  govem- 
iments  of  his  time,  a  trait  of  humanity  not  so  common.  A  man 
45uspected  of  offenses  in  the  North  appeals  to  Cromwell.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Goring  writes:  "He  would  rather  die  than  appear  before  my 
Xord  of  Norfolk,  he  is  so  extreme.  And  he  trusts  you  will  hear 
lim.^'t  Latimer,  conamending  a  poor  man's  cause,  writes  that  he 
thinks  Cromwell  was  set  up  "  to  hear  and  help  the  little  ones  of 
<lod  in  their  distress"; J  and  Maude  Carew,  in  a  grateful  letter, 
''Sprays  God  to  prosper  and  continue  his  Lordship  to  the  comfort 
of  all  poor  widows."  A  prisoner  gladly  answers  Cromwell's  agent, 
«ent  to  look  after  poor  prisoners,  by  a  complaint  of  evil  treatment.§ 
Another,  asking  for  fiulher  help,  quotes  his  charitable  pity  in  de- 
livering him  from  Ludgate  Prison.  ||  The  widow  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset  writes  to  thank  him  and  ask  for  more  help,  because  she  has 
"no  other  succour  in  all  her  troubles."1f  She  conmiends  to  his 
care  her  son  at  Court,  to  whom  he  has  already  shown  such  kindness. 
'TMienever  you  shall  see  him  in  any  large  playing  or  great  usual 
swearing  or  any  other  demeanor  unmeet  for  him  to  use,  which  I 
fear  me  shall  be  very  often,  I  pray  you  for  his  father's  sake  rebuke 
him."**  He  evidently  had  a  sympathetic  ear  for  love  troubles. 
Mary  Boleyn,  the  Queen's  sister  and  former  mistress  of  the  King, 
had  made  a  clandestine  marriage  with  Sir  William  Stafford.    The 

^Letters  and  Papers,  XII,  part  II,  1237. 

tJbtd.,  Vn,  1634. 

%  Ibid.,  XI,  1374. 
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angn-  of  tlie  King  and  Queen  and  her  powerful  relatives  of  the 
ftunilies  of  Boleyn  and  Norfolk  was  great.  In  her  trouble  she 
writer  to  Cromwell,  saying  that  her  sister,  father,  brother  and  uncle 
are  80  **tTuel  against  us"  she  dares  not  write  to  them.  She  known 
that  her  marriage  displeases  tlie  King  and  Queen^  "  but  one  thing, 
good  Master  Secretar)^  eonsider:  that  he  was  young  and  love  over- 
came reason.  And  for  my  part,  I  saw  so  nmch  honesty  in  him  that 
1  loved  him  as  well  as  he  did  me;  and  was  in  bondage  and  glad 
1  was  to  be  at  liberty  j  so  that  for  my  part  I  saw  that  all  the 
world  did  set  so  little  by  me  and  he  so  much,  that  I  thought  I  could 
take  no  better  way  than  to  take  liim  aiid  forsake  all  other  ways 
and  live  a  poor  honest  lite  with  him.  For  well  I  might  a  had  a 
greater  man  of  birth  and  a  higher,  but,  I  eajFtm-  ynu,  I  could  never 
a  had  one  that  should  a  lo^  ed  me  m  iwffl  ....  Wrhiwbe^n  now 
a  quarter  of  a  year  married,  •  •  •  ,  IM  iBll^Hr«l  iiwrty  and 
might  choose,  I  ensure  you,  Itorty  JW^tagir,^!  ^  ■Hi  time  I 
have  tried  so  much  honesty  to  hr  «  siJ^a^mlkmht^  my 

bread  with  him  than  to  be  fir  ff  ■^■"J  ^^T^^**?^*^'^  ^* 
she  l>egs  Cromwell,  as  be  h^  --^mm^  ^  ^^i^i^K^^bMwed," 
that  he  will  help  them  *  ^^ 

At  least  one  other  i«ir  ^f  «      ^  -»  *»  ftr  1^    Ab 

unsigned  letter  bu^  ''■^ 

his  goodness  "in  t 
my  dear  fri'^^nd     T 
to  find  my  T 
wont  in  stich  r 
mercy.  .  - 


ymt^In 

^      GocTs 

TOU 

.cr,  1  Witt  etir  is  ov  borfr  with  him 
yyoii.    YourLoid^Viiiostbotmden 


more  n-^ 
bear  a 

Aim- 
Mr.    '"'^ 

^  j^  fmtttL  The  SpaiMjgh  Ambassador  reports:  **The  King 
^^T^  iJI  tte  time  furious  and  Cromwell  himself  in  some  danger 
*^Bfr  ,  .  .  ,  owmg  to  his  ha\Tiig  shown  sympathy  for  the  Prm- 
V^  ^'t  He  mys  that  after  Marj^  submitted  to  her  father  Cromwell 

•  le&0n  and  Paper9,  VI  I,  1653. 
-Ibid.,  Slh  rart  U,  Appendix,  26. 
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^  3D  account  of  Ihb  age  alkiife  to  the  harsh 

H^kfe  ftmeess  Marr  when  he  w^s  tryitig  to 

,»,  jifT  Guilds  farulal  ticdtmeiit  by  accepting  the 

^vviiiseJ  her  inoibeKs  maniage  ™d— a  submi^ion 

I  kir  tbt  Crown  of  England  by  her  father's  wiU. 

$  tsrd,  but  Mart'  came  to  feel  that  Cromwell  had 
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paid  his  respects  to  her,  begging  her  pardon  for  the  harsh  terms 
aad  mde  conduct  of  his  former  visit.    "  This  she  was  glad  enough 
to  grant,  know  ing,  as  she  now  knows,  Cromwell* s  good  intentions 
and  affection  toward  her,  and  tliat  he  has  been  and  still  is  work- 
ing for  her  welfare  and  the  settlement/*  J    ^\iid  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  whom  her  husband  abandoned  for  another  woman^  wrote 
to  aak  CromwelFs  help,  **  because  she  ha^  trust  in  him/'  having 
leard  '*  how  good  he  was  to  the  Kings  daughter  in  her  trouble/'* 
The  year  before  Cromweirs  death  Mary  chose  him  *'  for  her  valen- 
-tine/'t  which  she  would  hardly  have  done  if  she  had  felt  in  regard 
To  his  conduct  toward  her  as  many  modern  writers  have  felt.    One 
«^f  the  charges  in  his  attainder  wns  that  he  had  set  at  liberty  per- 
sons convicted  of  misprision  of  treason  and  others  suspected  of 
treason.    Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  ^Titing  three  generations  after 
liis  death,  says:  **He  was  noted  in  the  exercise  of  Judicature  to 
iiave  ui^d  much  moderation/'    And  the  French  Ambassador,  who 
^eapised  him  because  of  his  humble  birth  and  who  disliked  his 
j}Qhcy,  wrote  just  before  his  fall:  "He  shows  himself  willing  to  do 
justice,  especially  to  foreigners/'' J 

To  exalt  the  authority  of  the  King  as  the  incarnation  of  common 
Xaw,  in  order  to  subdue  the  lawless  tendencies  bred  by  feudalism, 
"was  the  least  difficult  thing  Cromwell  helped  to  do.     In  that  he 
^Dnly  had  to  finish  what  was  begun  in  the  generation  before  he 
^ame  to  power.    When  he  undertook  to  free  England  from  con- 
Election  with  an  Italianized  Papacy,  and  to  limit  the  political 
"power  of  the  clergy^  he  began  a  task  harder  and  more  dangejous. 
^t  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centur}^  the  Papacy  was  Italian- 
ized.     When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  three  Popes 
claimed  the  tiara,  and  the  strife  threatened  to  destroy  the  Church, 
Christendom  had  met  in  the  Council  of  Constance^  deposed  all  three 
l*opes,  elected  another  by  a  conclave  where  representatives  of  the 
five  chief  nations  sat  with  the  Cardinals,  decreed  that  the  srupreme 
power  of  the  Church  was  in  a  General  Council  not  in  the  Pope, 
^zmd  solemnly  charged  the  new  Pope  with  the  duty  of  reforming 
the  Church  in  head  and  numbers,  reporting  as  a  responsible  execu- 
tive to  regularly  assembled  Councils.    That  responsibility  the  sue- 
t^eeding  Popes  had  refused  to  acknowledge,  that  duty  of  reform 
they  had  failed  to  carry  out  in  a  hundred  years.    This  is  no  longer 
a  controverted  statement.     It  is  conceded  by  the  ablest  Roman 
Catholic  historians,  and  its  truth  can  be  seen  with  immistakable 

•  Letters  and  Papers,  Vol.  XII,  pa/t  ll,  143. 
^Ibid.,  XIV,  part  II,  p^e  329. 
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plaiimess  in  the  contemporary  writings  of  loyal  Churchmeiu 
One  thing  the  Popes  since  Constance  had  done.  They  had  ably 
restored  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  over  the  States  of  the 
Church.  This  task  had  absorbed  tlieir  energies.  ,\nd  it  lies  on 
the  surfacje  of  Uvea  Uke  those  of  8ixtus  IV,  Alexander  \1,  JuUus  11^ 
Leo  X,  Clement  VII,  that  they  had  little  enthusiasm  for  the  mag- 
nificent ideal  of  the  Pope  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ ,  the  \isible  repre- 
sentative of  the  justice  and  mercy  nf  God,  They  used  their  author- 
ity as  spiritual  heads  of  Christendomj  and  the  wealth  which  came 
from  it,  largely  to  gratify  the  ambitions  and  tastes  they  shared 
with  other  princes  of  the  Italian  Renascence,  The  spectacle  of 
this  corrupted  and  Italianized  Papacy  had  been  denounced  again 
and  again  by  Italian  writers  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  from 
Savonarola  to  Machiavelli.  The  world  north  of  the  Alps  had 
long  watched  it  with  an  impatience  foretelhng  exasperation.  The 
general  loyalty  of  Christendom  to  the  ideal  of  the  Papacy  which 
had  stood  the  strain  of  so  many  bitter  disappointments  was  seri- 
ously weakened.  Biting  epigrams  were  circulating  through  the 
world.  Like  this  on  Alexander  VI,  who  had  been  elected  Pope 
by  notorious  bribery,  from  which  only  five  out  of  twenty-three 
CaxdinalB  were  thought  to  have  been  free : 

''Vendit  Alexander  cmccs,  altaria  Chmti 

Vendere  jure  potest,  emerat  ille  prius.**     ^ 

(Alexand^  sells  Chriet's  croBsea  and  altan^  for  peif. 

He  hae  a  right  to  sell  them — he  bought  them  fimt  hiraadf.) 

When  an  Imperial  Ambassador,  in  a  letter  which  expresees  hor- 
ror at  the  iconoclasm  of  the  Lutherans,  writes  that  some  of  the 
Cardinals  have  "  sneered  at  a  General  Council  to  reform  the  Church, 
and  offered  to  wager  ten  to  one  it  will  never  take  place'*;*  when 
another  Ambassador  writes  from  Rome  to  the  High  Commander 
of  Leon,  *' since  Cardinals  seU  themselves  so  cheap  your  Lordship, 
ought  to  consider  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  defer  rewarding 
those  who  are  our  friends/'t  it  seemed  to  some  minds  no  longer  a 
question  of  a  theory  of  the  Church,  but  of  an  impossible  situation. 
There  were  only  two  things  to  do:  make  another  attempt  to 
reform  the  Church,  and  secure  the  election  of  a  Pontiff  with  spiritual 
enthusiasm,  or  else  decide  that  the  last  two  hundred  years  had 
shown  the  ideal  of  the  Papacy  to  be  unworkable^  abandon  it,  and 
establish  a  series  of  national  Churches,  appealing  for  justificatioii 
to  another  Council  of  Christendom  as  really  representative  as  that 

*  Calendars.  Spanish  Papers,  IV,  part  I,  pag^  S35. 
t  Ibid.,  IV,  part  II,  page  SS7. 
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af  Constance.  All  those  who  believed  that  the  ^*  fullness  of  power  ^^ 
was  given  by  God  to  the  Pope  stood  by  the  ancient  ideal  for  con- 
cieiice'  sake.  And  they  were  joined  by  people  whose  eonservative 
^temper  siiggested  the  fear  that  truth  would  ixtrish  if  traditional  in- 
stitutions were  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  men  whose  radical 
habits  of  thought  led  them  to  hope  that  truth  and  order  w^ould 
sur\4ve  the  fall  of  ancient  institutions  to  create  new  forms  of  ex- 
pression and  guarantees  of  law,  were  inclined  to  destroy  the  one 
remanent  universal  institution  of  Christendom  as  no  longer  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  the  world. 

A  feeling  common  to  those  classes  of  the  English  people  who  pos- 
sessed political  power  enabled  the  men  of  radiftal  tamper  to  sway 
English  policy  on  the  question  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  There 
was  a  growing  dislike  of  foreign  interference  with  English  affairs, 
rapidly  crystallizing  around  the  throne  of  the  Tudors  into  the 
national  sentiment  which  was  to  be  the  background  of  the  great 
output  of  English  energy  under  Elizabeth,  The  feeling  was  old 
and  had  been  shown  before.  WTien  Wiclif ,  not  yet  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  heresy^  had  voiced  England's  refusal  of  Papal  tribute 
he  had  been  the  hero  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen  who  were 
neither  priests  nor  monks.  When  Cromwell  came  to  power, 
five  generations  lat^r,  this  dislike  of  foreign  control  was  very 
strong.  Circumstances  enabled  him  to  evoke  and  shape  it  into 
legislation. 

In  1527,  Henry  VIII  had  made  application  to  the  Papal  Court  for 
a  divorce  from  his  Queen,  Katherine,  widow  of  his  older  brother 
Arthur,  to  whom  he  hat!  been  married  eighteen  years.  Henry 
had  but  one  legitimate  child,  Mar>\  No  woman  had  ruled 
England  except  Matilda,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 
And  her  reign  had  been  a  long  anarchy,  ended  only  when  she  ceded 
the  throne  to  her  cousin  Stephen,  on  condition  that  at  his  death 
her  son  Henry  II  should  succeed.  Henry  VIII  might  well  have 
doubted  whether  any  woman  could  carry  on  the  policy  of  the 
Tudors,  for  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  strength  of  that 
loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  the  Tudor  dynasty  :is  the 
guarantee  of  peace,  which  afterward  sustained  the  repeatedly 
shaken  thrones  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  And  in  addition  only  the 
single  life  of  a  delicate  girl  stood  between  England  and  the  horrors 
of  a  certain  renewal  of  civil  war  over  a  disputed  succession. 

If  Henry  desired  to  avoid  this  danger  to  his  dynasty  and  England, 
he  must  obtain  from  the  Church  permission  to  put  away  his  wife 
and  take  another  who  might  bear  him  heirs.    He  believed  that  he 
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could  obtain  thLs  from  the  Pope,  The  Church  maintained  in  theory 
the  noble  attitude  toward  the  saeredness  of  the  marriage  tie  which 
is  now  enforced  upon  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mimion.  But  the  as  yet  un reformed  abuses  of  the  administration 
of  the  Curia  rendered  it  poss^ible  for  people  of  wealth  and  influence 
to  obtain  facile  divorce.  Henry's  brother-in-law^  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  had  two  living  wives  beside  the  King  s  sister.  And  this 
complicated  matrimonial  situation  had  been  mmh  legal  by  Papal 
bulls  and  dispensations,* 

Henry's  sister  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  1528  obtained 
a  divorce  from  the  Earl  of  Angus  on  such  flimsy  grounds  that 
Henry  bade  Wolsey  write  her  that  **thc  shameless  sentence  sent 
from  Rome  plainly  discovereth  how  unlawfully  it  was  handled/* 
and  warn  her  of  the  **  inevitable  damnation  of  adulterers."! 
Twenty-nine  years  before  the  Pope  had  granted  a  divorce  which 
Louis  XII  of  France  asked  for  reasons  very  similar  to  those  which 
lay  behind  Henry's  request.  When  Louis  came  to  the  throne  in 
1498  he  had  been  married  for  twenty-two  years  to  Joan,  daughter 
of  Louis  XL  noted  for  her  goodness  and  the  dignity  of  her  character, 
but  unattractive  and  without  children.  Louis  wished  to  marry 
Anne  of  Brittany,  his  predecessor's  widow.  Strong  reasons  of 
State  as  well  as  inclination  suggested  the  match.  The  throne 
needed  direct  heirs,  and  marriage  with  the  Queen  Dowager  would 
keep  her  hereditary  Duchy  of  Brittany  closely  bound  to  the  Crown 
of  France.  The  Pope  appointed  a  commission  which  granted  the 
divorce,  with  his  approval.  Louis  immediately  married  Anne  of 
Brittany.  The  people  resented  the  injustice  to  Queen  Joan  and 
nicknamed  the  three  commissioners  Caiaphas,  Herod  and  Pilate.f 
Henry  had  very  good  rejison  to  expect  that  the  Pope  would 
enable  him  to  put  away  his  wife  hi  order  to  take  auother.  He 
alleged  in  support  of  his  application  for  divorce  chiefly  gpu-- 
itual  reasons.  He  said  that  the  French  Ambassador,  while 
conducting  negotiations  about  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Marj-, 
had  suggested  that  her  title  to  succeed  to  the  English  throne 
was  not  beyond  question,  because  Henry^s  marriage  to  Katherine^ 
his  brother's  widow,  although  resting  on  special  Papal  dispensation, 
was  against  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  Word  of  God.  This 
remark,  Henry  said,  had  produced  increasing  torments  of  conscience 
for  li\ang  with  his  brother's  widow^  in  disobedience  to  the  Word 
of  God.    The  inthnates  of  the  English  Court  suspected,  with  good 

*  Anns  Bdeffn,  by  Paul  Friedmamx.    Macmillan,  1S84* 

t  LdterM  and  Papers,  IV,  41^1. 
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reason^  that  the  most  acute  niotive  impelling  him  to  seek  this 
divorce  was  a  passion  for  one  of  the  Court  ladies,  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
woman  of  noble  blood  and  vulgar  nature,  who  wa.s  skillfully  dallying 
with  Henry  in  order  to  become  Queen  of  England.  Self-indulgence 
and  flattery  had  bred  in  Henr}^  a  desperate  selfislmes^s  and  the  tem- 
per of  a  tyrant.  It  Is  a  Nemesis  for  these  sins  that  his  most  active 
motives,  which  were  generally  his  most  unworthy  motives,  have 
often  seemed  to  posterity  his  only  motives.  The  facts,  howevefj 
indicate  beyond  a  question  that  Henry's  eagerness  to  marry  Anne 
Boleyn  was  not  all  passion,  but  partly  statecraft,  clearly  seeing 
the  need  of  male  heirs  to  the  throne.  When  her  power  over  him 
was  failing,  Anne  felt  that  the  birth  of  a  son  would  reinstate  her 
in  his  favor.  And  her  enemies  openly  rejoiced  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  her  chUd  was  a  girL 

It  is  a  superficial  \new  of  the  complicated  character  of  Henry 
and  the  subtle,  morbid  character  of  his  depravity  to  see  in  his 
professions  of  torments  of  conscience  nothing  but  bold,  conscious 
hypocrisy.  French  literature  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  type 
of  woman  at  once  galunle  and  d^oie.  Henry's  conscience^  too 
weak  to  control  his  conduct^  was  acutely  sensitive*  He  thought 
himself  to  be  religious,  was  proud  of  his  training  in  theology,  and 
possessed  skill  as  a  casuist.  Whenever  he  tUd  a  bad  things  he 
usually  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that  he  had  a  good  motive 
for  lU 

However  much  England  might  need  heirs  to  the  throne,  the 
divorce  was  a  most  blatant  injustice.  Since  an  indiscretion  of  her 
youth,  Katherine  had  lived  a  life  above  reproach.  By  her  hus- 
band s  own  saying,  she  had  been  a  most  patient  and  faithful  wife. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Papacy  that  Henry,  neither  by  bribes  nor 
ttueats,  could  induce  the  Curia  to  consent  to  the  divorce.  Clem- 
ent VII  was  in  great  fear  of  Katherine's  nephew,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  whose  Spanish  and  Lutheran  regiment's  inflicted  on 
Rome  m  1527  a  frightful  sack,  in  which  all  the  world,  whether  they 
rejoiced  at  it  or  deplored  it,  saw  the  punishment  for  the  sins  of 
the  Curia.  But  it  is  unjust  to  assume  that  fear  was  the  only 
motive  for  refusal  Even  shifty  and  worldly  Clement  VII,  using 
his  office  of  Pope  chiefly  to  advance  his  family  of  the  Medici, 
probably  shrank  from  dishonoring  one  of  his  predecessors  and  dis- 
regarding the  appeal  of  a  wronged  woman  to  the  visible  judgment 
mat  of  Christ. 

When  Cromwell  began  in  the  middle  of  1532  to  acquire  influence 
in  the  Royal  Council,  he  found  the  King  trying  to  force  the  Pope 
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to  grant  a  divorce  from  Katherine  that  would  enable  him  to  marry 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  fate  of  Wolsey  told  any  man  of  discernment 
that  the  necessary  condition  of  power  was  to  help  the  King  to  get 
what  he  wanted.  The  original  motives,  England's  need  of  more 
children  of  the  royal  blood  and  the  inclination  of  passion  turned 
by  self-deceiving  casuistry  into  the  torments  of  conscience  were 
now  reinforced  by  the  dominant  trait  of  Henrj^'s  character.  That 
habit,  called  by  those  who  approve  of  the  objects  toward  which 
it  is  turned  strength  of  will  by  those  who  disapprove  of  them 
obstinacy,  had  mastered  him.  Opposition  to  a  purpose  made  him 
more  bent  on  its  accomplislunent.  Cavendish  heard  the  dying 
Wolsey  tell  Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower:  "He  is  sure  a 
prince  of  a  royal  courage  and  hath  a  princely  heart,  and  rather 
than  he  will  either  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will  or  appetite,  he 
will  put  the  loss  of  one-half  his  realm  in  danger.  For  I  assure  you 
I  have  often  kneeled  before  him  in  his  privy  chamber  on  my  knees 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two  to  persuade  him  from  his  will  and 
appetite,  but  I  could  never  bring  to  pass  to  dissuade  him  therefrom/" 
Cromwell,  years  afterward,  described  to  the  Spanisli  Ambassa- 
dor how  *'  the  King's  whcjle  Council  were  assembled  for  three  or 
four  hours,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  remained  long  on 
his  knees  before  the  King,  to  beg  him  for  the  honor  of  God  not  to 
lose  so  good  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  friendship  so  nece^ssary 
and  advantageous,  but  they  liad  not  been  able  to  change  hie 
opinion."* 

Only  one  thing  ever  made  Henry  give  way — the  clear  perception 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  destroying  that  consent  of  the  EngUsh 
middle  class  on  which  he  was  basing  his  throne.  He  judged,  and 
the  result  showed  he  was  right,  that  the  openly  expressed  sym- 
pathy of  large  nimibers  of  the  people  for  Katherine  would  not  take 
the  fonn  of  an  irrepressible  rebellion  aiming  to  detlirooe  liim^  in 
order  to  prevent  her  from  being  uncrowned. 

Whether  Cromwell  felt  the  injustice  done  to  Katherine  cannot 
be  known.  If  he  did,  like  many  statesmen  of  his  own  and  succeed- 
ing generations,  he  was  not  capable  of  the  moral  heroism  of  sacri- 
ficing the  need  of  the  State  to  the  rights  of  an  individual.  No  one 
would  be  apt  to  feel  more  strongly  England's  need  of  male  heirs 
to  the  throne  than  this  hater  of  disorder^  born  of  that  very  burgher 
class  to  which  the  Tudor  policy  appealed. 

He  also  saw  In  the  situation  an  opportunity  of  doing  something 

which  would  please  the  King,  and  at  the  same  time  be,  from  his 

*  Letters  and  Papers,  X,  page  293, 
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point  of  view,  of  great  servnre  to  the  English  State-  That  was  to 
make  two  changes  in  the  English  Church.  First,  to  remove  it 
from  the  overlordship  of  Popes,  spending  the  money  they  drew  from 
England  in  wars  to  create  princedoms  for  their  relatives,  and, 
second^  to  destroy  the  independent  political  power  of  the  clergy. 
Tlie  first  intent  was  finally  expressed  by  making  the  Church  of 
England  a  national  Church,  using  in  semce  the  vernacular  instead 
of  the  universal  Latin,  constituting  its  own  Primate,  without  the 
authority  of  the  representative  of  Christendom.  ITie  second  intent 
subjected  the  clergj^  to  the  efficient  control  of  the  Cto^ti  as  sym- 
bolized in  the  Act  of  Supremacy. 

Before  Cromwell  attained  influence  in  the  Royal  Council,  Henry 
may  have  thought  of  revolting  from  the  traditionally  established 
Papal  authority.  But  if  he  had  thought  of  schism  from  the 
body  of  Christendom,  he  had  not  yet  determined  upon  it.  In 
1531  he  had  compelled  the  Convocations  of  the  English  clergy  to 
acknowledge  him  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church,  "  so 
far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows,"  but  that  title  was  not  entirely 
new.  It  was  unpleasant  to  the  defenders  of  the  Papal  *'  fullness 
of  power,"  but  it  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  denial  of  the  authority 
cf  the  Pope,  nor  wa^  its  assumption  taken  by  the  Papacy  as  a 
<leclaration  of  schism.  Practically  it  was  quite  consistent  with  a 
method  of  ecclesiastical  management  which  the  Papacy  had  con- 
ceded to  nations  by  Concordats.  Henry  had  induced  Parliament 
to  vote  that  annates,  i>,,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  first  year's 
income  of  certain  ecclesiastical  offices,  paid  to  the  Papacy  by  cus- 
tom which  had  become  law,  should  be  withheld.  But  this  did  not 
necessarily  imply  schism  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourge^, 
\inder  which  the  French  Church  was  managed  from  1438  to  1516, 
forbade  under  penalties  the  payment  of  annates  to  the  Pope, 
^And  the  English  act  against  annates  was  not  final.  It  would  only 
become  law  in  case  the  King  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Pope.  Henry  sent  word  to  Clement  that  the  usual  annates 
"would  be  paid  if  they  could  agree.  And  Henry  and  Francis,  at  an 
intervieWj  promised  to  stand  together  to  force  the  Pope  to  do  what 
each  wanted*  The  Acts  of  Parliament  were  as  yet  only  threats  to 
fcring  the  Pope  to  terms  with  the  King, 

But,  soon  after  CVomwelFs  rise  to  great  influence  in  the  Royal 
Council,  this  policy  of  threats  and  pressure,  which  had  often  been 
tried  before  by  Kings  who  had  no  intention  of  seceding  from  the 
Papal  obedience,  was  changed  for  a  policy  recently  used  by  some 
Cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  and  some  Princes  and  Free  Cities 
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of  Gtermany.    The  English  nation,  through  its  constituted  heads^ ' 
dented  the  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction 
over  the  Church  of  England. 

This  withdrawal  from  Papal  obedience  did  not  nece^arily  imply 
in  the  supporters  of  it  heresy  or  the  denial  of  the  traditional  creeds. 
And  there  Ls  nothing  to  indicate  that  Cromwell  liad  adopted  at  thi^ 
time  any  of  the  new  theological  opinions.  As  a  favorer  of  **  the  new 
learning/'  he  probably  disliked  some  traditional  practices  like  pil- 
grimage, the  venejration  of  relics  and  the  sale  of  indulgences.  But 
men  who  did  not  secede  from  the  Roman  communion,  men  like 
Erasmus  and  More^  had  denounced  the  abuses  of  those  pious 
customs*  The  mediaeval  ascetic  ideal  seemed  to  hira,  as  it  did  to 
most  men  of  the  new  learning,  to  fetter  the  human  spirit.  But 
those  most  active  servants  of  the  orthodox  creed  and  the  traditional  ^ 
Church  system,  the  Jesuits^  were  soon  to  break  away  from  it*         V 

Croraweirs  will,  made  in  1529,  leaves  ten  marks  a  year,  equal  to 
some  tluee  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  *'  to  hire  a  priest  to  sing  for 
my  soul  for  seven  years/'*  And  in  May,  1530,  he  \\Tote  to  Wolsey, 
"The  fame  is  that  Luther  is  departed  this  life.  I  w^ould  he  had 
never  been  bom."t 

As  to  the  question,  since  so  ingeniously  and  wannly  debated, 
whether  the  withdraw^al  from  the  Roman  obedience  was  or  was  not 
a  schism,  it  is  not  probable  that  Cromwell  took  the  smallest  interest 
in  it  one  way  or  the  other.  When  a  thing  had  to  be  done,  he  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  care  much  what  it  was  to  be  catted. 
Jloreover,  his  mind  w^as  probably  Uttle  aifected  by  ideals  of  the 
Church.  The  intimate  friends  he  made  in  his  days  of  obscurity 
and  kept  in  his  days  of  splendor  indicate  that  he  cared  for  the 
things  of  the  soul  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  mind;  but  he  w^as  a  law- 
yer, not  a  clergyman ;  a  politician,  not  an  ecclesiastic.  His  habitual 
mood  made  him  more  actively  interested  in  the  glory  of  England 
than  in  the  glory  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  addition^  he  seems 
to  have  gravitated  by  natural  inclination  toward  an  opportunist 
point  of  view.  His  perception  that  something  ought  to  be  done  and 
his  decision  as  to  w^hat  was  best  to  do  were  not  apt  to  be  obscured 
by  theories.  Some  of  the  rulers  of  men  who  have  been  most  use- 
ful in  dealing  with  problems  of  poUtics  complicated  by  hatre<i 
arising  from  discussions  about  religion  have  been  subject  to  this 
secular  temper  or  have  been  inclined  toward  the  opportunist  view* 
point.    Under  Elizabeth,  England  escaped  the  dangers  of  feudal 

*  Ldter*  and  Papers,  TV,  5772. 
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reaction  and  civil  war  about  religion  which  ruined  France  because 
the  Valois  could  not  master  them.  Under  Henry  IV,  who  thought 
^' Paris  worth  a  mass,**  France  laid  down  the  torch  and  the  sword 
for  the  plough  and  the  loom.  And  it  seems  probable  that  the 
ei58ential  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  about  the  Father  in  Heaven  had 
freer  course  under  the  opportunist  peace  of  secular-minded  Eliza- 
beth and  Henry  than  amid  the  fanatic  hatred  of  the  Huguenot 
wars.  But,  useful  as  these  rulers  of  secular  mood  and  opportunist 
temper  have  been  in  times  of  intense  hatred  bred  by  difTerences 
about  religion,  certain  minds  find  it  difficult  to  be  just  to  them. 
The  man  whose  strongest  emotions  turn  him  toward  the  service 
of  the  Church  is  only  too  prone  to  conclude  that  he  who  in  times 
of  religious  strife  looks  first  to  the  safety  of  the  State  must  be  an 
infidel.  The  man  who  holds  that  a  given  form  in  Church  or  State 
is  of  divine  origin  thinks  the  opportunist  must  have  no  ideal,  because 
his  ideal  is  not  definite.  And  the  congerv^ative,  whose  reverence 
for  institutions  outweighs  his  hopes  of  prf^ress,  is  always  apt  to 
accuse  the  radical  of  undermining  the  moral  foimdations  of  human 
society.  This  was  the  attitude  of  Reginald  Pole,  Cardinal  for  Eng- 
land, He  denounced  Cromwell  as  an  incarnate  devit,  denying 
the  very  distinction  between  right  and  i^Tong  * 

But  no  mood  defends  a  ruler  against  the  temptations  of  the  power 
to  do  great  things.  If  the  patriot  is  tempted  to  forget  God,  the 
ecclesiastic  seems  to  be  tempted  to  hate  man,  which,  according 
to  John,  makes  him  unable  to  love  God.  The  rule  of  ecstatically 
and  sincerely  devout  Mary  was  certainly  no  less  cruel  than  that  of 
her  father.  And  the  maxim,  "One  may  do  e\il  that  good  may 
€ome/*  has  been  labeled  in  common  speech  as  having  in  the 
past  belonged  to  the  practice  of  Machiavellians  and  of  Jesuits. 
Cromwell  gained  power  by  helping  the  King  to  do  what  he  wanted, 
and,  like  almost  all  men  of  ability  in  politics,  he  was  ambitious. 
But  there  are  reasons  for  what  he  did,  which  millions  of  her  people 
then  and  since  have  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  best  good  of 
England,  It  is  as  superfluous  to  accuse  him  of  being  moved  only 
by  the  base  ambitions  of  a  greedy  and  flattering  adventurer,  as 
it  would  be  to  assert  that  Pole,  in  standing  by  the  Roman  obe- 
dience, was  bribed  by  the  red  robe  of  a  cardinal  and  the  income 
^juivalent  to  8100,000  which  came  to  him  from  his  benefices,  f 

For  his  plan  of  breaking  from  the  Papacy,  Cromwell  could  count 
en  no  assistance  from  the  higher  clergy,  a  body  very  distinct  from 

•  Apologia  ad  Vawlium  Qnintum, 
t  Pliilip's  Life  of  Pde,  Voi.  TI,  page  294, 
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the  parish  priests.  It  is  true  that  only  three  of  the  twenty-six 
"  English  bishops  were  now  absentee  Italians.  But  many  English 
bishops,  abbots  and  members  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter?  believed 
that  the  Pope^s  authority  was  given  by  God.  All  preferred  it  to 
the  rule  of  the  laity.  Both  these  grounds  of  scruple  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  protest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate 
of  the  Church,  that  no  concessions  made  by  Convocation  were  to 
be  understood  as  implying  any  restriction  of  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Pontificate,  or  any  infringement  upon  the  Uberties  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury.  The  Convocation  voted  that  the  King  was 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  "so  far  as  the  law  ot  Christ 
allows.'*  And  many  things  indicate  that  the  clergy  gave  a  grudging 
assent  to  the  revolt  from  the  Papal  authority,  which  left  them 
without  shelter  against  the  power  of  the  King. 

The  reluctance  of  the  clergy  to  submit  on  equal  terms  with  the 
laity  to  the  control  of  the  laws  was  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
why  Cromwell  thought  it  best  for  England  to  separate  from  Rome. 
And  the  control  of  the  laws  meant  to  him  the  control  of  the  King, 
the  guartmtee  of  peace  and  order,  the  symbol  and  defender  of  the 
nation.  American  ecclesiastical  establishments  are  entirely  volun- 
tary, they  have  almost  no  endowments,  and  this  puts  them  so 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  whenever  they  choose  to  use  their 
power,  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  American  to  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centu^J^  The 
clergy  were  a  corporate  body  freed  from  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  common  law,  deciding  all  matters  connected  with  mar- 
riage and  wills  by  courts  constituted  by  themselves,  having  sanctu- 
aries where  the  criminal  who  entered  was  free  from  arrest,  enjoying 
an  income  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  CrOTvn^  owning  real 
estate  estiniated  at  one-third  the  total  of  the  kingdom,  casting  in 
the  persons  of  the  twenty-six  bishops  and  the  twenty-seven  mitred 
abbots  almost  two-thirds  of  the  vot^s  in  Henry  VII  Fs  first  House 
of  Lords,  and  able  as  great  landed  proprietors  to  exert  influence 
on  elections  to  the  House  of  Commons.  And  this  formidable  body 
confessed  supreme  allegiance  to  a  ruler  living  in  Rome  ^^hose  pre- 
decessors had  repeatedly  claimed  the  right  to  dictate  to  kings  and 
nations  about  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

A  corporation  legally  so  independent  and  politically  so  powerful 
would  not  be  suffered  to  exist  in  any  modern  State,  Large  num- 
bers  of  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  thought  this  temporal 
power  and  political  independence  of  the  clergy,  appealing  to  the 
irresponsible  divine  authority  of  the  Pope^  to  be  injurious  both  to 
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Church  and  State.  The  same  attitude  under  modern  conditions 
has  been  taken  in  our  o\vti  day  by  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of 
Italy.  They  have  felt  it  to  be  intolerable  that  an  ecclesiaatical 
jurisdiction  independent  of  the  laws  of  Italy  should  exist  at 
Ro!iie.  Henrj^  VIII  expressed  the  views  of  numbers  of  states- 
men in  all  countries  of  Europe  when  he  wrote  to  James  of 
Scotland:  ^'What  more  intolerable  calamity  may  there  be  to  a 
Chri^^tian  prince  than  unjustly  to  be  defeated  of  the  righteous 
jurisdiction  \\ithin  his  own  realm,  to  be  a  Kuig  by  name,  but  not 
in  deed?  To  be  a  ruler  without  regiment  over  h^  o^m  liege 
people?'' 

Cromwell,  a  man  of  the  Rena^ctmce,  who  had  thrown  off  medieval 
ideals,  was  trying  to  form  out  of  England  a  modern  State  by  that 
process  of  unification  under  an  absolute  throne  through  w^hich  all 
the  States  of  Europe  which  early  achieved  nationality  passed.  He 
wanted,  therefore,  to  make  the  King  the  efficient  head  of  the  Church^ 
He  determined  to  loose  upon  the  clergy  the  dislike  of  theii*  inde- 
pendence and  the  jealousy  of  their  power  felt  by  a  part  of  the 
people  of  England, 

Umnistakable  instances  of  this  feeling  appear  in  contemporary 
^Titings,  In  1514  Richard  Hunne  was  arrested  for  heresy.  In 
reply  he  brought  a  criminal  charge  against  the  clergy  who  accused 
him.  He  was  found  hanging  in  his  cell  in  the  ecclesiastical  prison^ 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bishop  was  accused  of  murdering  him. 
The  Bishop  wTOte  to  Wolsey,  asking  that  the  prisoner  might  be  tried 
by  a  conmiission  of  the  Royal  Councih  ''Assured  am  I  that  if  my 
Chancellor  be  tryed  by  any  twelve  men  in  London,  they  be  so 
maliciously  set  in  favour  of  heresy  that  they  w  ill  condenm  my  clerk 
though  he  be  as  innocent  as  At>el/'*  A  popular  pamphlet  of  1527^, 
in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  King  reciting  the  abuses  of  the 
clergy,  asks  rhetorically:  "What  remedy?  Make  laws  against 
them?  Are  they  not  stronger  in  your  own  Parliament  house  than 
yourself  ?  What  can  law  l>e  made  so  strong  against  them  that 
they,  either  with  money  or  else  w4th  ix>licy,  will  not  break  or  set  it 
at  nought  ?''t 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1529,  the  Imperial  Ambassador 
writes:  **Sure  as  I  am  that  your  Imperial  Majesty  does  not  care 
for  mere  speculation  as  to  the  future,  which  after  all  is  an  art  for 
which  I  am  not  at  all  fitted,  I  will  not  venture  upon  predict ions> 
,  .  -  .  Respecting  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  I  may  8ay,  without 

*  Uall'3  Chronicle,  page  579- 
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having  recourse  to  the  said  art  of  divdnation,  that  they  will  be  for 
certain  both  punished  and  reformed,  fined  and  mulcted,  for  they 
are  generally  very  rich,  from  which  circumstance  and  hatred  of  the 
Cardinal  fWolsey)  they  are  an  object  of  envy  to  the  nobles  and 
commoners  of  this  country*"*  A  month  later  he  writes  that  the 
reform  of  the  clergy  will  be  pushed:  ''First  in  the  hope  of  plunder 
by  sale  of  Church  property,  second  because  they  hope  by  antagoniz- 
ing the  clergy  to  persuade  the  people  to  consent  to  this  marriage, 
because  nearly  all  the  people  here  hate  the  priests/ 'f 

This  dishke  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  clergy,  which  was  an 
t)utstanding  fact  before  he  came  to  powder,  Cromwell  used.  Already 
it  had  been  expressed  in  laws.  In  1529  Parliament  had  passed  an 
act  about  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
in  the  probate  of  wiUs,  which,  in  spite  of  '*  promises,"  "be  nothing 
reformed  or  amended,  but  greatly  augmented  and  increased  against 
right  and  justice  and  to  the  great  impoverishment  of  the  King's 
subjects/'t  It  had  also  been  enacted,  for  the  increase  of  "  devotion 
and  good  opinion  of  the  laity  toward  spiritual  persons/'  that  no 
spiritual  persons  '* should  farm  or  bay  or  sell  for  lucre*';  and  that 
an  ordinary  priest  might  not  hold  more  than  one  "benefice 
with  cure  of  souls/'  and  must  live  in  the  place  where  his  duty 
as  a  pastor  was,§  A  third  act  had  been  aimed  at  what  the  anti- 
clerical chronicler  Hall  calls  "the  great  polling  and  extreme 
exaction  which  spiritual  men  used  in  taking  corpse  presents  or  mortu- 
aries, for  the  children  of  the  defunct  should  all  die  of  hunger,  go 
a-begging  rather  than  they  would  of  charity  give  to  them  the  silly 
(simple)  cow  which  the  dead  man  ought  (owed  to  the  priest)  if  he 
had  only  one/' 

Cromwell  from  his  first  entry  into  the  Royal  Council  appears  to 
have  been  anxious  to  express  this  feeling  against  the  clerg>^  in  the 
form  of  a  general  attack  upon  the  clerical  abuses  imder  which 
many  of  the  laity  groaned.  This  was  finally  done  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  of  the  Commons  against  the  ordinaries  (judges  of  the 
spiritual  courts),  presented  to  the  King  ISthof  March,  1532,  Hall 
says  after  a  long  debate  over  **  the  griefs  of  temporal  men  caused  by 
exactions  of  the  spirituality."  Four  drafts  of  this  "  Book  against 
the  Clergy"  are  among  the  English  records.  Two  are  written  in 
the  hand  of  Cromweirs  chief  clerk;  two  in  a  strange  hand;  three  of 
them  are  corrected  and  interlined  in  Cromwell's  hand.JI    Hence 

*  Calendars f  SpanUh,  IV,  part  I,  page  325. 
t/&tU,lV,  parti,  367. 
%  Rt^iiaed  Statutes,  I,  247, 

I  Statutes  of  the  Reatnt,  III,  292, 

II  Life  a  fid  Letters  af  Tkama$  Cram  well f  Roger  B,  Memaian. 
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^veral  writers  on  the  period  conclude  that  Cromwell  was  the 
author.  It  is  not  improbable.  He  was  one  of  those  London 
citizens  among  whom  the  feeling  against  the  clergy  was  exceedingly 

strong.  He  had  done  business  for  many  of  them  and  they  knew 
his  capacity.  He  understood  the  clergy  from  his  relations  to  Wol- 
sey*  Whether  this  complaint  against  the  clergy  originated  aniong 
the  representatives  of  London,  or,  as  was  often  the  case  ^nth  peti- 
tions, was  sent  down  by  the  Crown,  it  may  easily  be  true  that 
Cromwell  was  asked  to  write  or  revise  it.  That  he  artificially  created 
the  dkeontent  it  expressed,  as  has  recently  been  suggested,  is  a 
conclusion  not  only  superfluous  but  against  the  facts.  There  is  abun- 
dant reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  those  in  the  English 
State  who  possessed  political  influence  felt  what  Sir  William  Fairfax 
wrote  to  Cromwell:  "There  will^never  be  peace  in  England  so  long 
as  spiritual  men  have  so  much  temporal  power."* 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Cromwell  was  the  framer  of  a 
aeries  of  Acts  of  Parliament  which  did  four  things— defended  the 
Crown  against  wars  over  the  succession,  cut  England  from  the 
Papacy,  stripped  the  clergy  of  wealth  and  political  power  and  sub- 
jected them  to  the  King^  conferred  upon  the  Cro\%*n  powers  finally 
rising  almost  to  summary  court-martial  to  meet  the  attempt  of 
Papal  Curia  to  force  England  back  to  obedience.  The  vigor  and 
unity  of  this  legislation  and  the  skill  and  energy  of  its  administration 
indicate  a  single  mind  at  the  centre*  The  contrast  between  the  eight 
years  of  CromwelFs  power  and  the  years  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed them  strongly  suggests  him  as  the  author  of  this  policy ;  sub- 
ject always  to  the  powerful  will,  the  tyrannous  temper,  the  selfish 
impulses  and  the  exceedingly  able  judgment  of  Henry.  To  accom- 
plish this  fourfold  purpose  Cromwell  used  Parliament,  Henry  had 
consulted  Parliament  comparatively  little  before  Cromwell  came  to 
power*  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign  statutes  were 
passed  only  in  eight,  Wolsey  feared  or  disliked  Parliament.  It 
met  once  between  1515  and  1529,  and  was  80on  dissolved  after 
a  reluctant  grant  of  money*  On  the  contrary,  there  was  legis- 
lation during  six  out  of  the  eight  years  of  Cromwell's  power,  and 
the  laws  pa^ed  during  his  administration  fill  nearly  forty  per 
c€nt.  of  the  pages  which  record  the  legislation  of  the  thu-ty-eight 
years  of  Henry's  reign. 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  Parliament  of 
Henry  VIII  was  not  the  Parliament  of  to-day.  Very  few  writers 
on  Henrj^  Mil's  reign  for  the  last  twenty   yeai^  permit  their 

♦  l^<ri  and  Paptnt,  XII,  purt  1,  192. 
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readers  to  forget  that.  We  are  told  repeatedly  that  it  was  a 
'' packed "  House  of  Commons,  So  it  was.  One  of  the  complaints 
of  the  northern  insurgents  of  1536  was  that  "  Parliaments  ought 
to  ha^e  knigliis  of  the  shire  and  burgesses  at  their  own  election, 
not  such  men  as  the  King  will  appoint.***  But  the  reign  of 
Hennt^  VIII  uas  not  the  only  time  when  the  members  of  ParUa- 
ment  did  not  represent  the  free  choice  of  large  nunibei^  of  the 
Englisti  people.  The  House  of  Conunons  was  chosen  under  greater 
or  less  pressure  from  the  Crown  or  the  territorial  aristocracy  down 
to  the  nineteenth  centu^}^  An  over  emphasis  on  Cromwell's 
aetivity  in  elections  as  if  his  conduct  had  been  uniquely  t}Tannous 
may  easily  produce  a  false  impression.  The  faets  are  these  :  He 
w*as  in  power  during  two  general  elections.  Concerning  those 
elections  there  have  survived^  t\vo  electioneering  reports,  one  from 
the  Duke  of  Xorfolk,t  the  other  from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,! 
and  letters  in  regard  to  six  elections,  §  These  letters  and  reports 
show  that  divergent  opinion  was  not  entirely  suppressed  for  there 
was  opposition  to  the  Court  candidate  in  at  least  three  places, 
andt  with  one  exception,  the  often  quoted  case  of  the  Canterbuiy 
election,  they  could  be  duplicated  again  and  again  in  the  election 
correspondence  of  the  seven te<?nth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  And 
even  the  Canterbury  election  is  not  unparalleled  for  the  next  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years, 

Cromwell  did  his  best  to  fill  Parliament  with  the  King's  friends, 
and  he  was  able  to  find  a  large  body  of  King*s  friends  to  choose 
from*  And  members  opposed  to  the  royal  policy  could  be  to  a 
large  extent  controlled.  For  a  century  and  a  half  later  strong 
opposition  to  the  Crown  was  dangerous  and  it  was  much  more 
dangerous  in  the  sixteenth  than  in  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
\\  olsey  had  told  the  citizens  of  London  that  to  oppose  the  royal 
loan  might  **  fortune  to  cost  some  their  heads/'  The  policy  of 
suppressing  opposition  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  by  fear  was 
freely  used  by  Cromwells  opponents.  A  single  example  will 
make  this  plain,  Cromwell  disliked  the  Bill  of  Six  Articles. 
The^approval  of  Henry  for  it  marked  the  rising  influence  of  that 
alliance  between  his  deadly  enemies^  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  was  to  bring  him  to 
the  scaffold.  WTien  it  came  down  from  the  Lords  he  sent  a 
message  to  his  friends  in  the   House  of  Commons,  ''  that  if  any 

*  LeiterJi  and  Papers,  XI,  1244. 

iIM.,Xiy,  parti,  800. 

t  Ibid.,  XIV,  part  1,  page  224. 

i  CompaiT  Ibid.,  X,  903;  XIV,  564,  59S,  672,  6®5,  706,  and  othera. 
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mail  should  stand  against  the  bill  earnestly  the  same  should 
put  himself  in  great  danger  of  his  life*''  Thomas  Brook,  Alder- 
man of  Calais,  spoke  against  it,  and  Cromwell  sent  a  personal 
measage  to  him  telling  him  as  he  loved  his  life  not  to  speak 
against  the  bill  Brook  continued  liis  opposition,  and  Cromwell, 
meeting  him  afterward,  said  **he  never  knew  man  to  play  eo 
desperate  a  part  as  to  speak  against  that  bill,  unless  he  made  a 
reckoning  to  be  either  hanged  or  burnerl ;  but  God/'  said  he,  "  hath 
ndghtily  preserved  thee,  whereof  I  am  glad.**  On  his  return  to 
Calais,  Brook  wa«?  arrested  for  heresy,  as  Kingston,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  had  threatened  in  open  Parliament,  He  would  un- 
doubtedly have  perished  but  for  his  bold  and  skillful  defense  and 
an  order  from  Cromwell  that  he  should  be  sent  to  London  for 
examination,*  Cromwell  had  no  objections  to  this  pressure  upon 
electors  and  members,  common  then  and,  by  other  methods,  for 
generations  afterward;  except  that  he  did  not  want  it  successfully 
used  by  his  opponents. 

But  the  conclusion  that  such  unscrupulous  t-errorizing  of  oppo- 
nents reduced  Parliament  to  a  negligable  quantity  is  mistaken. 
Even  under  Henry  VIII  packing  and  controlling  Parliament  had 
its  limits.  Bills  supported  by  the  Cro\^Ti  were  withdrawn  fmd 
amended,  ami  Henrj^  found  there  were  things  he  could  not  do< 

That  Cromwell,  when  it  was  nece^tsary,  tried  to  force  Parliament 
to  do  what  the  King  wanted  done  is  not  so  much  a  thing  that 
can  be  proved,  as  a  conjecture  supported  by  scattered  facts  and 
strongly  suggested  by  probable  inference  from  the  political  opin- 
ions whicli  must  have  underlaid  his  poUcy  as  Chief  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  Tlie  modern  ideals  of  Parliamentary  government  were 
unknown.  To  the  Lancastrian  constitutionalism  which  had 
worked  so  badly  in  the  fifteenth  century.f  Cromwell  preferred  a 
Crown  as  powerful  as  possible.  He  believed  that  the  will  of  the 
King  was  the  best  safeguard  for  the  interests  of  the  nation.  But 
the  nature  of  the  absolutism  he  promoted  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  The  Tudor  absolutism  crushed  opposition  ruthlei^ly, 
but,  while  breaking  the  two  chief  pillars  of  the  mediaeval  state, 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  it  was  forced  to  find  a  base   in  the 

*  Catie/ii  Foxe'9  Book  o}  MaHfjrs,  VoL  V,  502-519,  This  narrative  finds  sap- 
port  in  the  Lettern  and  Papers^  and  Foxt*  could  easily  have  known  about  it. 
Foxe  is  a  strong  partisan.  It  has  been  shown  that  lie  is  inaccurate  in  some 
Instancee.  But  tbe  present  habit  of  disbelieving  everything  he  says  is  not 
judicious, 

t  It  mM  be  aufficient  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Stubb's  ConsiUutional  Hi^tory^ 
Chap.  X¥III,  sections  363-373. 
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national  consent.  The  potential  of  liberty  destroyed  under  Haps- 
bni^,  Valois  and  Bourbon  increased  under  Henry  VIII  and  hi**? 
children,  **The  House  of  Commons,  down  to  the  electoral  reforms 
of  the  nineteenth  century^  was  the  House  as  they  created  it."  They 
added  or  revived  about  ninety  boroughs  and  the  twelve  shires 'of 
Wales*  nearly  doubling  the  strength  of  the  lower  House,*  Crom- 
well used  the  royal  power  to  flatter  or  dragoon  members  of  Par- 
liament, but  he  appealed  by  printing  press^  pulpit  and  in  Parlia- 
ment to  national  support  for  his  bold  policy,  and  the  result  shows 
that  he  must  have  obtained  it.  No  English  King  was  ever  threat- 
ened by  greater  dangers  than  those  Henr\'  incurred  in  1533  and 
1534,  He  had  no  standing  army^  but  had  to  depend  for  defense  on 
the  levies  raised  by  conmiissions  issued  to  loyal  gentlemen*  His 
regular  expenses  were  exceeding  the  Crown  income.  No  one 
couUi  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  the  King  of  France  that  he  could 
tax  **  as  much  as  he  pleased-'*  Wolsey's  experience  with  the  Amic- 
able Loan  had  warned  him  not  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  heavy 
taxation  without  grant  of  Parliament*  A  throne  cannot  rest  on 
nothing.  If  the  mass  of  the  nation  did  not  support  Henrj'-'s  throne^ 
why  did  it  not  fall  ? 

Nor  was  Henry  trying  to  disarm  his  people  and  reduce  them  to 
the  helplessness  of  the  peasants  who  were  slaughtered  by  the 
nobles  in  the  French  Jacquerie,  or  massacred  by  the  Princes  in  the 
German  peasant  revolt.  Legislation  five  times  repeated  forbade 
the  use  of  the  crossbow  and  the  hand  gun,  those  facile  but  as  yet 
less  efficient  foreign  weapons  which  were  causing  the  "decay  of 
the  ancient  artillery  of  England/ 'f  Every  man  between  seven- 
teen and  sixty  must  keep  a  bow  and  shoot  regularly  at  the  butts. 
He  was  forbidden  to  practice  at  less  than  two  hundred  yards. 
For  every  boy  between  seven  and  seventeen  his  parents  must  pro- 
vide a  bow  of  elm  or  hazeL  And  bows  must  be  sold  cheap  that 
every  one  might  buy 4 

Events  gave  Cromwell  opportunity  to  move  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose. 

February  22,  1533,  the  Pope  confirmed  the  election  of  Thonias 
Cranmer  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  England,  to 
succeed  Warhani.  In  May  the  new  Archbishop  secretly  cited 
the  King  to  answer  a  charge  of  living  unlawfully  with  his  brother's 

♦  Poolers  Atlns,  Vol  II.  Map  XXIIT. 

t  Tract  on  Decatie  of  England.  In  1541,  when  guns  had  improved,  every  ia- 
habitant  of  a  city,  borough  or  market  town  was  expressly  freed  from  this^ 
prohibition^  allowed  to  keep  a  long  gun  and  practice  at  a  tnark, 

}  Stalul^  of  the  Realm;  f\\^Q  St.  PumV^  Mfiganm^  Voh  V,  page  330. 
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wife,  and  declared  his  marriage  to  Katherine  null  and  void.  He 
followed  the  sentence  by  the  declaration  that  the  King^s  nmrriage  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  privately  celebrated  four  months  before,  wn^  lawful. 
On  June  Ist  Anne  was  crowned  Queen  in  Westminster  Hall  with 
great  splendor.  This  whole  procedure  had  been  planned  by  the 
Crown,  and  was  defended  beforehand  by  an  a^t  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  February,  prohibiting  ''appeals  to  Rome  in  causes  of 
matrimony,  divorce,  etc/'  The  Pojx^  ansTaei'cd  by  a  sentence 
declaring  the  marriage  to  Anne  null  and  her  children  ill^ti* 
mate,  and  threatening  the  King  with  excommunication  unless  he 
repudiated  her  and  took  back  Katherine  (July  11.  1533),* 

Henr>'  made  ever>'  preparation  to  meet  the  threatened  excom- 
munication and  defend  the  succession  to  the  throne.  He  tried 
vainly  to  persuade  the  obstinately  honest  Katherine  to  withdraw 
her  appeal  to  Rome,  offering,  if  she  did  so,  to  recognize  Mary's 
right  to  succeed  to  the  Crown  if  he  left  no  children  by  Anne  Boleyn. 
Then  he  appealed  in  the  ancient  formula,  *'  from  the  Pope  all  in- 
formed to  the  Pope  better  informed/'  and  a  pamphlet  was  published 
containing  an  *' address  from  the  King's  Counsel  to  the  residue  of 
his  loving  subjects,"  It  exliorted  them  to  *'  despise'*  the  Pope  and 
stand  by  a  marriage  which  *'sets  this  realm  in  the  way  of  true 
heirs/'  The  Parliament  sessions  of  1534  and  1535  produced  the 
legislation 'necessary  to  carrjnng  out  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  contained  in  several  bills  which  may  Ije  grouped 
with  two  chief  acts,  Of  Succession,  and  Of  Supremacy.  Succeeding 
supplementar}^  acts  fall  under  the  same  heads.  The  Act  of  Sue- 
oeegion,  "  calling  to  remembrance  the  gi*eat  di\isions  which  in  time 
paet  hath  been  in  the  realm  by  reason  of  several  titles  pretended 
to  the  CroiMi  of  the  same  .  ,  .  .  whereof  hath  ensued  great  de- 
struction of  man's  blood,"  declared  the  issue  of  Henr>^  and  Anne 
heirs  to  the  Crown,  adjudged  the  penalty  of  treason  to  any  one 
obstinately  and  maliciously  impugning  their  right,  and  required 
an  oath  from  every  subject  to  keep  the  whole  contents  of  this  act. 
A  refusal  of  the  oath  was  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the  act.f 

The  Act  of  Supremacy,  repudiating  the  authority  of  the  laws  of 
any  foreign  prince,  potentate  or  prelate,  made  the  King  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  clergy  might  pass  no  canons 
without  his  assent p  He  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  thirty-two,  sixteen  clergymen  and  sixteen  lay  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  revise  or  repeal  existing  canons  with  their  help  and  advicep 

•  Pococke,  RecoTfh  of  (he  Divorce,  II,  App*  677* 
iSUUuUsofih^Reaim. 
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From  tJiese  two  groups  of  acts  concerning  the  Succession  and  the 
Headship  of  the  Church,  the  threads  of  Cromweirs  legislation  and 
adminis^tration  lead  out  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  fourfold 
purpose — to  avoid  the  tlanger  of  civil  war  over  the  Crown  ^  break 
with  Rome,  destroy  the  political  power  of  the  clergy,  and  defend 
what  waB  done. 

For  it  needed  defense*  There  were  in  England  men  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  ancient  ways  would  not  permit  them  to  see  the  power 
of  the  clergy  and  obedience  to  the  Pope  destroyed  without  a  strug- 
gle. In  1533  many  of  the  clergy,  in  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional, 
denoimced  the  King^s  marriage  and  the  denial  of  the  Papal 
authority.  The  most  effective  of  these  appeals  to  popular  sym- 
pathy for  Katherine  and  devotion  to  the  Pope  was  made  by  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  a  nun  who  for  many  years  had  great  influence 
because  of  her  visions  and  miracles.  She  was  thought  to  be  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  a  letter  from  heaven  written  by  Mary  Mag- 
dalen to  a  widow  in  London,  mth  Jesus,  Maria,  in  gold  letters  at  its  " 
head.  And  those  associated  with  her  relat-ed,  among  other  things, 
how  the  devil  when  she  resisted  his  temptations  had  spat  in  her  face, 
and  that  she  showed  the  napkin  with  which  she  wiped  it  '*  black  and 
stinking"  to  her  confessor.*  She  prophesied  that  the  King  would 
in  a  short  time  lose  his  kingdom,  and  said  she  had  '*9een 
the  place  prepared  for  him  in  hell/'t  She,  two  monks,  two  friars 
and  two  priests,  accused  of  having  circulated  her  prophecies,  were 
attainted  of  treason  by  Parliament  and  executed  in  May,  1534. 
On  the  scaffold  the  two  friars  were  offered  their  lives  if  they  would 
acknowledge  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  The  nun  had  publicly  con- 
fessed, in  the  presence  of  the  others,  that  she  had  deceived  the 
people  by  false  miracles.  This  confession  may  have  been  made 
in  the  hope  of  saving  her  life.  But  one  of  those  who  died  with  her 
sent  word  to  Cromwell  that  he  had  been  "miserably  deceived  by 
that  false  and  dissembling  woman/' J  And  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote : 
^*  Cromwell  has  done  a  very  meritorious  deed  in  bringing  to  light 
such  detestable  hypocrisy,  so  that  others  may  take  warning  and 
be  afraid  to  set  forth  their  own  devilish  dissembled  falsehood  under 
the  color  of  the  wonderful  word  of  God/'§ 

Together  with  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  most  distinguished 
and  respected  of  the  English  bishops,  More  had  been  arrested  for 
misprision  of  treason  in  concealing  the  nun's  prophecies.    He  said 

*  Letter  and  Papers,  VII,  72, 
t/Krf.,  VT,  1419, 
t  Ibid.,  VII,  138. 
I  Ibid.,  VII,  2S7, 
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that  he  had  been  skeptical  about  her  revelations,  refused  to  Usten 
to  anything  she  said  about  the  King^  and  warned  her  of  danger. 
No  steps  were  taken  against  him,  but  Fishor  was  attainted  and 
condemned  to  the  loss  of  all  his  property  and  imprisonment  during 
the  King's  pleasure.  The  confiscation  w^as  remitted  on  payment 
of  one  year's  revenue  of  his  bishopric  and  ho  was  not  imprisoned. 

Others  made  open  assaults  upon  the  royal  marriage.    Easter, 
J  532,  Peto,  a  friar  of  the  Franciscan  Obsen^ant  Monastery   at 
Greenwich,  was  invited  to  preach  before  the  King.     He  denounced 
the  marriage  with  Aime  and  warned  Henry  to  repent  lest  he  receive 
the  punishment  of  Ahab,  whose  blood  was  licked  up  by  dogs, 
TVhen   the  preacher  was  answ^ering  Peto,  the  next  Sunday,  two 
friars  interrupted  the  sermon  by  denouncmg  him  as  one  of  '*  the  four 
Imndred  prophets  into  whom  the  spirit  of  lying  has  entered^  seeking 
to  establish  the  succession  by  adultery,***     Peto  and  one  of  his  sup- 
porters were  reprimanded  and  sent  out  of  England,    About  a  year 
later  the  Warden  of  a  Franciscan  convent  in  Southampton  preached 
in  defense  of  the  Papal  authority,  exhorting  the  people  to  stand 
^md  suffer  niart>Tdora  for  it.     Cromwell  had  him  brought  to  London 
for  examination^  and  then  sent  hun  back  to  his  convent. 

When  the  Oath  of  Succession,  by  w^hich  all  subjects  were  to  be 
^wom  to  obedience  to  the  King  and  Queen  and  their  heirs,  and 
■not  to  any  other  within  this  realm,  nor  to  any  foreign  authority  nor 
^zwtentate,  and  to  defend  the  whole  contents  of  the  Act  of  Sue- 
^ssion,  was  offered,  every  Englishman  asked  to  take  it  did  so, 
Except  some  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  ex- 
Ohaneellor;  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  a  few  others  of  less 
^riote. 

The  Government  closed  the  convents  of  the  Franciscans,  and  in 
June,  1534,  threw  about  two  hundred  of  their  members  into  prison. 
Alost  of  them  were  soon  permitted  to  go  either  to  Ireland,  Fr^ince 
c>r  Scotland,  but  thirty-two  were  sent  to  prisons  in  various  parts  of 
England,  The  jails  of  England  then,  and  for  generations  after- 
^^'ard,  were  cold  and  haunted  b}*  infectious  diseases.  Few  survived 
^  long  confinement  in  them.  Three  years  later  only  eight  of  these 
fcrave  monks  remained  alive,  and  they  were  at  last  allowed  to  go  to 
Selgiuni. 

Sir  Tliomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  offered  to  take  an  oath  to 
tlie  succession  of  the  children  of  Henry  and  Anne,  but  not  in  the 
form  prescTibed,  nor  w^ould  they  swear  to  the  whole  contents  of 

♦Hafpafield  (1519-1575),  "The  Pretended  Divorce/*  etc.,  Camden  S^xdeUj, 
\%1%,  202.     Also  Btow\s  Anfiah, 
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the  Act  impljring  a  rejection  of  the  Papal  sentence  annulling  the 
marriage.    They  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  April,  1534. 

Their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  was  a  dangerous  incident.  The 
English  clergy  had  voted  in  Convocation  in  accordance  with  the 
legislation  of  Parliament,  but  there  was  great  opposition  among 
them,  not  only  to  lay  control ,  but  also  to  the  denial  of  the  Papal 
authority.  The  Government  began  to  be  aw^are  that  in  the  con- 
fessional, in  the  pulpit,  in  private  conversation »  the  nation  w*as 
being  urged  to  stand  by  the  Pope  and  resist  the  King.  They  felt 
it  necessary  to  take  strenuous  action. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Pope  to  extirpate  heresy  and  subdue 
schism.  Previous  Popes  had  again  and  again  appealed  to  all  good 
Christians  to  do  this  by  the  sword.  And  the  temper  of  the  modern 
Curia  had  not  changed*  The  College  of  Cardinals  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  in  March,  1524,  telling  him  *'that  former  Emperors  did 
not  earn  their  great  reputation  by  expelling  the  French,  conquering 
the  English  nor  subjecting  Italy,  but  by  making  w^ar  on  the  Jew^s, 
putting  heretics  to  death  and  subduing  Mrica  to  the  Christian 
obedience.  They  exhorted  him  to  follow  their  example  by  con* 
eluding  peace  wnth  France,  making  war  with  the  Turks  and  tramp- 
ling under  foot  and  extirpating  the  Lutheran  heresy/'* 

Cromwell  wished  to  meet  the  attitude  frankly  expressed  to  him 
by  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  "  that  if  the  Pope  were  to  fulminate 
censures  ,  »  ,  ,  which  w^ould  deprive  the  King  of  his  title  and 
deliver  his  kingdom  to  those  who  took  possession,  it  would  be  the 
most  just  and  catholic  title  that  anj^  prince  could  have.^'t  An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  end  of  1534  making  it  trea^ 
son  to  deny  any  of  the  King^s  titles  or  to  pronounce  maliciously  by 
words  or  writings  that  the  King  was  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant, 
infidel  or  usurper. 

Under  this  Act  the  Carthusian  monks  were  required  to  acknowl- 
edge expressly  that  Henry  was  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  result  was  one  of  the  pitiable  tragedies  which  continued 
intermittently  down  into  the  seventeenth  century,  because  the 
conscience  of  some  Englishmen  made  them  traitors  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  The  Carthusian  monks  w^re  honored  of  all  men  t>efore 
religion  and  patriotism  came  into  conflict,  and  they  had  proved 
the  honesty  of  their  convictions  by  their  lives,  before  they 
sealed  them  with  a  martyr's  blood.  The  priors  of  these  convents 
finally  pleaded  guilty  to  declaring  that  "the  King  is  not  8u* 

♦  CalmdatM,  Sjmnifih,  Vol  11,  pAge  609. 
t  Lelten  and  Papers,  VIlI,  page  371. 
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preme  Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,'^  They  were 
ejcecuted  May  4,  1535,  by  the  awful  method  of  the  legal  punishiiient 
for  treason,  their  leailer  declaring  at  the  gallows  that  he  was  there 
because  "Holy  Mother  Church  has  decreed  otherwise  than  the 
King  and  Parliament,  and  rather  than  disobey  the  Church  he  was 
really  to  die/'  Six  weeks  later  three  more  were  executed  on  the 
game  charge*  For  two  years  the  other  brethren  were  confined  in 
their  convent,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  sermons  and  distribut- 
ing books  to  persuade  them  to  give  up  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
Under  this  treatment  and  the  pressure  of  harsh  discipline,  twenty 
of  them  took  the  Oath  acknowledging  the  Royal  Supreniacy  ia 
May,  1537.  Twelve  recalci  t  rants  went  to  pri&on,  where  nine  of  them 
soon  died*  The  remaining  three  were  sent  to  the  gallows.  Their 
fate  moved  little  pity  in  the  minds  of  those  who  approved  the 
policy  they  opposed .  Executions  were  very  coniraon.  Scores  of 
men  were  hanged  for  petty  offenses  against  the  conunon  law. 
Deathj  therefore^  did  not  seem  so  severe  a  penalty  as  it  does  now, 

Croniwell  appears  to  have  had  a  strong  trait  of  humaneness  in 
Mm,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  thought  of  these  executions  for  the 
safety  of  the  State  as  calmly  as  his  opponents,  Gardiner  and  Pole, 
when  they  came  to  the  head  of  affairs,  took  the  burning  of 
nearly  three  hundred  men  whose  conscience  forbade  them  to  con- 
sent to  the  destruction  of  the  Church  established  during  Crom- 
well's administration, 

Fisher  was  found  guilty  of  treason  by  a  jtu*y  and  beheaded  in 
Jujie,  1535.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  meekly  and  bravely,  as 
became  an  honest  old  bishop  dying  for  conscience'  sake. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  condemned  to  death  on  the  1st  of  July. 
An  acknowledgment  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  or  a  denial  of  the 
Pope^s  power  to  depose  the  King  or  invalidate  his  marriage  would 
at  once  have  procured  his  liberty.  There  was  difficulty  about  the 
evidence  to  convict  him  for  he  was  a  skilled  lawyer,  and  had  kept 
silence  about  his  opinions.  The  testimony  of  Richard  Rich, 
the  Solicitor  General,  to  a  private  conversation  in  the  Tower  was 
used  to  convict  him,  and  More  dencmnced  Rich  in  open  court  as  a 
perjurer.  More  was  the  most  celebrated  of  living  Englishmen,  the 
worthy  intimate  of  Erasmus.  His  \urtues  were  as  well  known  as 
his  learning^  and  all  men  loved  him,  except  the  friends  of  heretics 
whom  he  had  pursued  to  the  death  with  conscientious  severity  and 
thought  *' worse  than  murderers."*  Everybody,  including  his 
own  family,  tried  to  |>ersuade  hini  to  conform,  but  he  smilingly 

•  Mor^$  Warkt,  pafig  901. 
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refused.  In  the  writings?  of  hb  youth  he  had  rejected  the  ascetic 
idealy  pilgrimage^  fasting  and  the  use  of  relicSp  questioned  the  ex- 
clusive priesthood  of  the  clerg>%  impugned  the  gocxl  faith  of  the 
Popes,  and  satirized  their  influence  upon  political  morality.  But 
when  reform  deepened  into  revolution  he,  like  most  of  the  older 
Humanists,  took  alarm.  His  hopes  for  the  progress  ot  truth  gave 
way  to  a  fear  for  the  stability  of  institutions,  and  the  bold  advocate 
of  religious  liberty  and  the  abolition  of  private  property  persecuted 
heretics  fiercely  and  died  in  defense  of  the  Papacy.  In  earlier 
years  he  advised  Henry  not  to  print  that  treatise  for  the  Suprem- 
acy of  the  Pope  which  had  earned  the  royal  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  But  his  study  of  the  question  imder  the  stress  of 
revolution  converted  him  into  a  believer  in  the  Papal  Supremacy^ 
even  as  similar  study  changed  Luther  from  an  adherent  into  an 
opponent  of  the  Pope,  and  More  died  for  his  convictions  with 
such  beautiful  simplicity  that  it  seemed  easy.  Wlien  he  laid  his 
life  on  the  altar  of  God  he  did  not  think  too  highly  of  the  offering 
or  take  himself  too  seriously  even  as  a  martyr.  Kneeling  on  the 
scaffold,  the  last  gleam  of  his  sunny  humor  played  over  the  up- 
lifted axe.  He  .swept  aside  his  long  beard,  saying,  "  Pity  that 
should  be  cut;  that  has  not  committed  treason/' 

To  modern  judgment  the  execution  of  these  men  seems  both  a 
crime  and  a  blunder.  But  io  the  sixteenth  century  the  killing  of 
men  for  opinions  was  practiced  by  all  governments  and  ap- 
proved by  religious  teachers  of  almost  all  types.  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinistSi  Zwinglians^  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics  were  tigreed  that 
it  was  the  right  and,  if  needful,  the  duty  of  the  Stat«  to  repress  false 
opinions  by  the  sword.  When  More  urged  that  he  should  not  be 
put  in  peril  of  life  for  opinion,  Cromwell  replied  it  was  as  just  to 
put  men  in  peril  before  the  law  for  opinions  dangerous  to  the 
State  as  for  opinions  dangerous  to  the  Church,  and  More,  when 
in  office,  had  sternly  enforced  the  laws  against  hei'esy.  More 
could  only  reply  that  the  opinions  for  whose  denial  he  had  con- 
denmed  men  to  death  were  old  and  held  in  many  countries;  this 
opinion  which  he  denied  was  new  and  held  in  one  country.* 

Cranmer  felt  that  the  execution  of  More  and  Fisher  was  a  blunder. 
He  advised  that  their  offer  to  swear  to  the  succession  in  their  own 
words  should  be  accepted*  Cromwell  WTote  to  him  that  the  King 
could  not  agree  becaase  he  felt  '*that  manner  of  swearing,  if  it  should 
be  suffered,  might  be  an  utter  destruction  to  his  whole  cause  and 
to  the  effect  of  the  law." 

*  Morels  Examinaiwn. 
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More  and  Fisher,  like  the  Carthusians,  were  appointed  to  be 
tried  because  they  were  the  most  conspicuous  and  strongest  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Papacy,  When  the  Government  felt  it  had 
made  clear  its  determination  to  suppress  without  faltering  all 
attacks  upon  the  Succession  executions  stopped-  More's  son, 
condenmed  also  for  refusing  the  Oath,  was  pardoned,* 

There  are  no  signs  of  Cromwell's  feeling  about  Fisher,  unless 
this  is  one.  .\ntonio  Bonvisi,  an  Italian  merchant  living  in  Lon- 
don, sent  meat,  wine  and  jelly  regularly  to  the  two  prisoners; 
and  More  wrote  him  with  charcoal  on  the  eve  of  execution  a  beau- 
tiful letter  of  gratituite  and  friendship.  It  was  shown  in  court 
that  he  had  done  this  kindness  to  Fisher.  He  had  long  been  a 
close  friend  of  Cromwell  and  the  friendship  continued  intimate,  f 
Fisher  was  a  sincere  ecclesiastic,  unable  to  conceive  of  the 
English  State  as  existing  outside  of  the  Roman  Church,  There 
was  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  not  concealed  his  opinions 
from  friends.  The  upshot  of  those  opinions  makes  evident  to  us 
what  Cromwell  suspected,  that,  if  excommunication  produced 
either  insurrection  or  invasion,  Fisher  would  not  stand  by  the  Crown 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Pope.  He  had  frequent  ^cret  con- 
ferences with  tlie  Spanish  Ambassador  as  to  the  best  means  of 
thwarting  the  royal  policy.  At  a  time  when  Chapuys  was  urging 
CTiarles  V  to  forcibly  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  England,  ''  A  work 
as  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God  as  war  upon  the  Turk/'  he  i^ rites; 
**  Bishop  Fisher  advises  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty, 
such  as  I  reconunended  in  one  of  my  last  dispatches.  Indeed,  not 
many  days  ago  he  sent  me  word  to  say  that  strong  measures  must 
now  be  taken,'' J 

More,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  silence  on  the  Royal  Su- 
premacy^  would  neither  aflirm  nor  deny  it  when  questioned  in 
Court  and  had  no  dealings  with  any  foreign  ambassador.  There 
IB  very  strong  proof  that  Cromwell  deeply  regretted  his  death, 
When  he  heard  he  had  first  refused  the  Oath^  he  cried  out,  '*He 
would  rather  his  own  son  had  his  head  stricken  off,  for  displeasure 
and  suspicion  would  now  be  aroused  iJi  the  King's  mind,"  In  a 
note  from  the  Tower  More  tells  his  da  tighter  that  when  he  offered, 
if  be  had  the  King's  license,  to  give  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  answer, 
Cromwell  interrupted  him,  pointing  out  the  legal  danger  of  doing 
this  even  with  tlie  King's  license.     "  In  this  good  warning  he  showed 

•  Lift  of  Sir  Th(^maa  More,  by  Creasftcre  More, 
t  Leiiern  and  Pttpers,  VIII,  page  329;  X^  No.  439w 
I  Calmdurs,  Sitamfih,  Vol  IV,  pp,  812,  813,  S2L 
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bimgelf  my  especial  tender  friend/'  And  he  writes  that  when  he 
finally  refused  the  Oath  "Cromwell  seemed  greatly  to  pity  hira.'** 
Fisher's  fate,  which  was  so  closely  bound  to  More's,  was  sealed 
when  the  Pope  appointed  him  a  Cardinal.  Henry  took  this  pro- 
motion of  a  man  under  the  charge  of  treason  as  a  challenge 
to  touch  him.  When  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  objected 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  felt  that  the  life  of  Charles  endan- 
gered the  Commonwealth,  he  answered,  ''I  tell  you  we  will  cut 
off  his  head  with  the  crown  on  it/'  To  "  throw  the  mantle  of  the 
Church''  over  Fisher  was  to  draw  the  same  fire  from  Henry.  It 
brought  out  the  question  underlying  the  whole  controver^^, 
whether  an  Italian  Pope  or  her  own  King  was  supreme  ruler  of 
England,  Henry  swore  that  when  Fisher's  red  hat  arrived  he 
should  have  no  head  to  wear  it.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
real  cause  of  More's  death  was  the  jealous  egotism  of  the  King,  now 
so  inflamed  that  one  word  of  criticism  gave  more  pain  than  fifty  of 
flattery  could  cause  pleasure.  Henry  VIII  was  not  satisfied  to 
be  allowed  to  do  as  he  wanted.  Hie  morbid  conscience  played  into 
his  vanity,  and  all  his  intimates  must  also  say  on  demand  that  what 
he  wanted  to  do  was  right. 

The  conclusion  of  CromwelFs  career  will  be  sketched  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Review. 
Princeton-  Paul  van  Dyke. 

•Mores  Warki, 


ROYAL  TITLES  IN  ANTIQUITY:   AN  ESSAY  IN 

CRITICISM. 

THE  following  article  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  occa- 
sioned by  the  writer's  desire  to  test  the  statements  made  by 
Prof.  Driver  in  his  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  titles  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  date  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  These  statements  seem 
to  be  supported  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of  incontestable  evidence. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  following  lists  of  titles  will  show 
conclusively  that  not  one  of  Dr.  Driver's  statements  can  be  accepted 
unqualifiedly,  and  that  the  impression  left  by  his  notes  and  proofs 
is  misleading  and  fallacious. 

In  order  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  Dr.  Driver,  and  that  all  readers 
may  understand  the  occasion  and  bearing  of  the  facts  here  pre- 
sented, we  shall  give,  first  of  all,  a  complete  citation  of  the  passages 
from  The  Literature  of  ike  Old  Testament,  which  led  the  writer  to 
make  his  investigation.  After  this,  we  shall  give  an  orderly  pre- 
sentation of  the  designations  and  titles  of  the  kings  of  antiquity; 
first,  of  those  of  the  kings  of  Persia;  and  secondly,  of  those  of 
the  kings  of  some  of  the  other  principal  kingdoms  of  antiquity. 
Last  of  all,  we  shall  present  some  conclusions  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  these  facts,  especially  as  they  bear  upon  certain 
questions  of  Higher  Criticism. 

I<   The  Citation  from  Driver. 

"  The  books  [of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah]  contain  internal  marks  of 
having  been  compiled  in  an  age  long  subsequent  to  that  of  Ezr,  and 
Neh.    Thus  notice: 

"  (a)  The  phrase  *King  of  Persia/  Ezr.  i.  1,  2,  8,  iii-  7,  iv.  3,  5,  7, 
24,  vli.  1 :  the  addition  would,  during  the  period  of  the  Persian  su- 
premacy, be  at  once  unnecessary  and  contrar>^  to  contemporary 
usage  (see  p.  596,  n) :  the  expression  used  by  Ezr*  and  Neh,,  when 
speaking  in  their  [512]  own  person  (Ezn  vii.  27f.^  viil  1,22,25,  36; 
Nehemiah  i.  11,  ii.  Iff,  18f,,v.  4,  14,  vi.  7.  xiii.  6),  or  In  passages 
extracted  from  sources  written  under  the  Persian  rule  (Ezr,  iv.  8, 
17 
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11,  17,  23,  V,  6f.,  13f.,  17,  vi,  1,  3,  13,  15,*  vii.  7,  11,  21;  Neh.  3d. 

23,  24)  is  simply  'the  king'  (so  Hag.  i.  1,  15;  Zech.  vii.  1),  The 
observation  is  due  to  Ewald,  HisL,  L  173"  (p.  545). 

''Neh,  xii.  22,  'Darius  the  Persian'  must  (from  the  context)  be 
Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  B.C,  336-332:  and  the 
title  'the  Persian'  could  only  have  become  a  distinctive  one  after 
the  Persian  period  was  past"  (p,  545), 

"Persia  was  absorbed  and  lost  In  the  wider  empirCjOf  which  by 
Cyrus'  conquest  of  Babylon  the  Achaemenid^e  became  the  heirs; 
hence  after  that  date  their  standing  official  title  is  not  *  King  of 
Persia,*  but  'King  of  Babylon'  {Records  of  Ifie  Pastf  1st  series,  IX. 
67;  cf.  2d  series,  V.  166,  and  comp.  Ezr,  v,  13),  or,  more  commonly, 
'  the  King/  *  the  great  King,' '  King  of  Kings/  '  King  of  the  Lands/ 
etc.  (often  in  combination) :  see  the  series  of  inscriptions  of  Persian 
kings  in  Records,  1st  series,  I.  lllff.  (Behistun),  V.  ISlff.,  IX.  67-88; 
also  the  Aramaic  funereal  inscription  found  at  Saqqarah,  near 
Memphis,  in  1877  (C.  I.  S.,  II,  1,  No,  122),  dated  the  fourth  year  of 
[N*D*?]0  n  tO*70  tnx*C?n,    i.e.,  of   *  Xerxes,  King   of    k[ings]' 

and   BuiTtXih^    Bn^ikimv  daplt&g  6    Yt^rd^^^m  Fahatrrat    MuXwi    Tade  ^^e^i 

in  the  interesting  decree  cited  by  Meyer,  p,  19;  comp,  Ezr.  vii,  12 
('King  of  Persia'  is  used  of  Cyrus  only  before  his  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon, Records,  2d  series,  V,  160;  and  of  Darius  only  exceptionally^ 
in  the  midst  of  other  titles,  ifc,,  1st  series,  I.  Ill,  By  their  subjects 
the  Persian  kings  are  also  styled  'King  of  Babylon*  or  'King  of 
the  Lands'  (often  in  combination):  see  the  numerous  contract- 
tablets  belonging  to  the  reigns  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  and  Darius, 
published  in  Schrader's  KeiUnschr,  BMiotkekj  IV,  259-311)"  (p. 
546). 

We  shall  give^  firsts  the  designations  and  titles  of  the  kings  of 
Persia. 

A. 

We  shall  begin  by  enumerating  the  simpler  titles. 

L  The  personal  name  alone  is  given.  See  below,  IIL  A*  1,  B,  1, 
C,  9;  IV,  A.  1,  B,  1,  a  1,  D.  1  (1),  2  (1),  3  (1),  F.  1,  G,  1,  H.,  I,  1 
(1),  2  (1),  3  (1),  4  (1),  5  (1),  6  (1),  7  (1),  J.  1  (1),  2  (1),  3  (1),  4  (1), 
5(1),(2)B„(3),(4),(5),(6);  V.A.1,B.L 

2.  The  title  alone  is  given.     See  below,  III*  B.  2,  D,  1 ;  IV,  A.  2, 

*Dr.  Driver  givea  a  footnote  here  aa  follows:  In  vL  14/,  the  words  "and 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia/'  can  hardly  (on  account  of  the  oontext)  b©  part  of  the 

ongmol  narrative. 
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B.  2,  C.  2,  D.  1  (2),  2  (2),  3  (2),  4  (2),  F.  (1),  H.,  G.  2, 1.  1  (2),  2  (2), 
3  (2),  4  (2),  5  (2),  6  (2),  7  (2). 

3.  The  title  preceded  by  the  personal  name  is  given.  See  below, 
ni  A.  2;  IV.  A.  6,  B.  3,  C.  3,  D,  1  (3),  2  (3),  G.  3,  H,,  I.  2  (3), 
4(3),  5  (3);  V.  A.  4,  B,  4. 

4.  The  name  preceded  by  the  title  is  given.  See  below,  III. 
B,  3,  a  15;  IV.  A,  5.  B,  4,  C.  3,  D,  3  (3),  G.  4.  I.  1  (4),  2  (4), 
3  (4),  4  (4),  5  (4)  7  (3);  V.  A,  3,  B.  3. 

5.  The  name  of  the  king  and  the  name  of  his  father  are  given. 
See  below,  IIL  B,  4;  IV.  B.  6,  C,  4,  G,  5,  h  3  (5),  4  (5),  J,  1  (2), 
2  (2),  4  (2),  5  (2),  (4)  (5), 

6.  The  names  of  both  father  and  grandfather  are  given.  See  Old 
Persian  copy  of  the  Behietim  Inscription,  §  1,  Weissbach  and 
Bang.     ''Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  grandson  of  Arsames." 

7.  The  names  of  the  father  and  of  the  family  are  given.  See 
Persepolis  Inscription  t,  Weissbach  and  Bang,  52.  ''Darius  the 
son  of  Hyetaspes,  the  Ach^menid.'^     See,  also,  Susa  a,  id.,  38. 

8.  The  names  of  the  title  and  family  are  given.  See  Murghab 
Inscription.  Weissbach  and  Bang,  Die  AUpersischen  Ketlimckriftenf 
46.    "  I  am  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Ach^menid. " 

9.  The  names  of  the  person,  the  father,  the  family,  and  the  adjec- 
tive "great"  are  employed.  See  Weissbach,  Die  Achimienidenin- 
sckriften  sweiler  ArL^  E.,  Gewichtinschrift,  I,  page  78.  "I  am 
Darius,  the  great  king,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achsemenid," 

10.  The  complete  genealogy  is  given  up  to  Achsemenis,  e.g.,  "  The 
king  Darius  speaks  thus:  My  father  was  Hystaspes,  Histyspes* 
father  Arsames,  Arsames'  father  Ariaramnes,  Ariaranmes'  father 
Teispes,  Teispes'  father  Achemenis."  Beh.  Ins.  2.  See  Bezold, 
Die  Achmnenideninschnftenf  page  3. 

IL  The  name,  title  and  family  alone  are  mentioned,  e,^.,  "I  am 
Cyrus,  the  king,  the  Achsemenian/'    The  Murghab  Inscription, 

12.  The  name  of  the  father  alone  is  mentioned,  e.g.j  "son  of 
Cambyses/*    Heroditus  L  124. 

13.  A  king  sometimes  designates  his  predecessor  as  father 
simply,  e.g.,  Xerxes,  Pers.  Ins.  a,  §  3,  calls  Darius  *'my  father." 

14.  The  class  to  which  one  belonged  is  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
the  false  Smerdip,ie.,  he  is  called  "Gumatu  Magashu,"Gomates,the 
Magian.  Behistun  Inscriptions,  §§  18,  20,  22,  23,  25,  26^  28,  29, 
90,  109. 

15.  The  nationality  is  mentioned,  e.g.,  Suez  e,  Darius  says:  "I 
am  a  Persian."  Xenophon,  CyTO-prndva^  I.  1,  speaks  of  the  Persian, 
Cyrus, 
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32.  "King  of  the  nations  (or  host)  of  mankind."    Behistun,  I. 

33.  Variations  of  the  above  are  the  following:  "Great  King  of 
Egypt."   So  of  Cambyses.    See  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  II.  294. 

34.  "King  and  Lord  of  the  land."  So  of  Darius,  in  Mariette's 
List,  No.  2296.    See  Brugsch,  History,  II.  291. 

35.  "The  great  Lord  of  all  nations."  So  of  Cambyses.  See 
Brugsch,  History,  294. 

36.  "Great  Lord  of  all  lands."  So  of  Cambyses.  Brugsch,  His- 
tory, II.  294. 

37.  "King  of  the  great  earth,  far  and  near."  Xerxes  Insc.  c. 
Weissbach  and  Bang,  AUpersischen  Keilinschriften,  43. 

38.  "King  of  the  lands  of  the  totality  of  tongues."  Xerxes 
Insc.  d,  id, 

39.  "King  of  the  lands  of  the  totality  of  all  tongues."  NaqS-i- 
Rustem  Insc.  of  Darius.  Bezold,  Die  Achcernenideninschriften,  84; 
see,  also,  Persepolis  Insc.  B,  id.,  86. 

40.  "King  of  lands  of  many  tongue^  (or  of  all  races)."  Darius, 
Suez  c,  §  2;  Weissbach  and  Bang,  39;  Brugsch,  II.  301. 

41.  Other  titles  are  as  follows:  "the  mighty  king"  {sarru  dannu, 
distinct  from  iarru  rabu).    Cyrus  Cylinder,  1.  20. 

42.  "King  of  Shumir  and  Akkad."    Cyrus  Cylinder,  1.  20. 

43.  "King  of  the  four  regions."    Cyrus  Cylinder,  1.  20. 

44.  "The  noblest  and  best  of  all  men."  Used  of  Darius  in 
Teams'  stele.    Herodotus,  IV.  91. 

45.  "Son  of  the  sun."  Inscription  of  Darius  found  at  El- 
Khargeh.    Brugsch,  II.  298,  and  T.  S.  B.  A.,  Vol.  V.  p.  293. 

46.  "Lord  of  the  throne  of  the  world."  Inscription  of  Darius 
in  Egypt.     Trans.  S.  B.  A.,  Vol.  V.  p.  293. 

47.  "The  godlike  benefactor."  Used  of  Artaxerxes.  Brugsch, 
History  of  Egypt,  II.  304. 

48.  "The  hereditary  enemy."  Xerxes,  Inscription  of  Rhabbash. 
Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  II.  305,  306. 

49.  "The  wearer  of  the  crown."  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  II. 
304. 

50.  "The  Persian."    Xenophon,  Affairs  of  Greece,  Book  V.  §  2. 

51.  "The  Mede."  The  speakers  in  Thucydides  seem  thus  to 
denote  the  king  of  Persia,  e.g.,  Bk.  VI.  33,  83, 17,  et  al. 

52.  "Sovereign  Lord."    Xenophon,  Cyropcedia,  IV.  6,  VII.  2. 
63.  "Bom  of  Ra."    This  was  a  title  or  "  throne  name"  of  Cam- 
byses.   See  Budge,  A  History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  VII.  42. 

54.  "Horns,  imifier  of  the  two  lands."  This  is  the  Horus  name 
<rf  Oambyses.    See  Budge,  A  History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  VII.  42. 
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16.  The  title  alone  is  givoT>. 
emphasize  it,  e.g.,  Xenophcn )  i  ■ 

17.  The  name,  the  title  iumI 
in  the  inscription  on  the    n 
AUpersischen  Keilinschriflr 

18.  The  title  is  emphn-' 
genitive,  e.g.,  "king  of  1. 
Driver,  above  referred  i 
Mnemon  published  in  li 

19.  The  name,  tho  i  i ; 
tioned,  e.g.,  "Xerxes,  K 
Medes,  etc.*'    See  III. 

20.  The  title  and  ti- 
the following  design;.' 
col.  1,  and  on  the  ( "■. 
city  or  fortress  of  Aii 

21.  ''KingofBal. 
letsll,  13, 16,e«a/. 
tablets  of  the  reign 

22.  "King  of  V] 
Egypt,  II.  304,  of 

23.  "King  of  r 
Oppert  in  the  Rer 

24.  "Lord  of  A 
in  Z.A.S.,  XXX] 

25.  "Lord  of 
Bnigsch,  Historj 

26.  "King  of 
tion  of  Teams. 

27.  "King of 
2, 4,  7,  8,  9, 10. 

28.  "King  o! 
Cyrus,  16, 19,  L' 

29.  "King  01 
Cyrus,  1,  25,  3J 

30.  The  nam- 
and  the  follow 

theTeanw''  ' 

VIL4,    T»  ^ 

Lycian. 

81.  • 
caOii 
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—        -  hull  of  Darius  the  king,  the  Achaemenid."    Bezold,  XI.  D,  and 

..         .1.  E. 

=^         t  J.  •  *  Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  lands 

'.  lie  totality  of  all  tongues,  the  king  of  this  great,  broad  (rapaStum) 

^  '■Tij,  the  son  of  Darius  the  king,  the  Achsemenid."    Bezold,  XIII. 

..  and  XIV.  Cb.,  XVI.  K. 

-=•-  io.  "Artaxerxes,   the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings  (§arru  §a 

: .  1  dni.    So,  also,  in  XVI.  K,  and  IV.  NR,  but  in  the  others  Sar 

r:iiii),  the  king  of  (§a)  the  lands,  which  are  in  the  whole  earth, 

I  ftun  of  Darius,  the  king;  Darius,  the  king,  being  the  son  of  Arta- 

•  s,  the  king;  Artaxerxes,  the  king,  being  the  son  of  Xerxes, 
:.iiig;  Xerxes,  the  king,  being  the  son  of  Darius,  the  king; 

IS,  the  king,  being  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  of  the  seed  of  the 
..  iiuMiids."    Bezold,  XVII.  S. 

"Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king,  the 
if  Darius,  the  king."  \yeissbach  and  Bang,  page  45,  Art.  Sus.  b. 

•  ''Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  king  of  the 
king  of  this  earth.''    /d..  Art.  Sus.  c. 

The  inscriptions  in  the  Old  Persian  published  by  Weissbach 
:^i;ing,  pages  44-47,  are  the  same  as  11  above,  except  that  they 
*  king  of  this  earth"  instead  of  "  which  are  on  the  whole  earth." 
Art.  Sus.  a,  and  B.  Ins.  von  Hamadan. 

"  I  am  Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king 

'^'*  lands,  the  king  of  this  earth,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes,  the  king. 

■vprxes  was  the  son  of  Darius,  the  king;  Darius  was  the  son  of 

•  vprxes,  the  king;  Artaxerxes  was  the  son  of  Xerxes,  the  king; 

'Vf's  was  the  son  of  Darius,  the  king;  Darius  was  the  son  of  one 

^o  name  Hystaspes;  Hystaspes  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  name 

'^mes,  the  Achaemenid."   Weissbach  and  Bang,  p.  47,  Art.  Pers. 

'  S.  "Cyrus,  king  of  nations,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  king 

'  >abylon,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  quarters  of 

world,  son  of  Cambyses,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  city 

ahfizu)  of  AnSan,  grandson  of  Cyrus,  the  great  king,  king  of  the 

•y  of  Anfian,  great-grandson  of  Si§pi§,  the  great  king,  king  of  the 

*.y  of  Anfian,'  the  everlasting  seed  of  whose  kingdom  Bel  and  Nabo 

» ve,  whoBe  government  they  wish  to  the  good  of  their  heart."  Clay 

VUnder  of  Cyrus,  lines  20-22. 

19.  "Cambyses,  king  of  Babylon,  son  of  Cyrus,  king  of  nations." 
^ubaoriptiQii  to  the  Cambyses  tablet  No.  42,  published  by  Strass- 


2Ql  ''OainbyBBB,  king  of  Babylon,  when  (enimfia)  Cyrus,  his  father, 
ldi«afDation8."    /d.,No.46. 
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refused.  In  the  T\Titings  of  his  youth  he  had  rejected  the  ascetic 
idealj  pilgrimage^  fasting  and  the  use  of  reUcs,  questioned  the  ex- 
clusive priesthood  of  the  clergj',  impugned  the  good  faith  of  the 
PopeSj  and  satirized  their  influence  upon  poHtical  niorahty.  But 
when  reform  deepened  into  revolution  he,  like  most  of  the  older 
Humanists,  took  alarm.  His  hopes  for  the  progress  of  truth  gave 
way  to  a  fear  for  the  stability  of  institutions,  and  the  bold  atlvocate 
of  religious  liberty  and  the  abolition  of  private  property  persecuted 
heretics  fiercely  and  died  in  defense  of  the  Papacy.  In  earlier 
years  he  advised  Henry  not  to  print  that  treatise  for  the  Suprem- 
acy of  the  Poi>e  which  had  earned  the  royal  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  But  his  study  of  the  question  under  the  stress  of 
revolution  converted  hun  into  a  believer  in  the  Papal  Supremacy, 
even  as  similar  study  changed  Luther  from  an  adherent  into  an 
opponent  of  the  Pope,  and  More  died  for  his  convictions  with 
such  beautiful  simplicity  that  it  seemed  easy.  \\Tien  he  laid  his 
life  on  the  altar  of  God  he  did  not  think  too  highly  of  the  offering 
or  take  himself  too  seriously  even  as  a  martyr.  Kneeling  on  the 
scaffold,  the  last  gleam  of  his  sunny  hiunor  played  over  the  up- 
lifted axe.  He  .swept  aside  his  long  beard,  saying,  '*Pity  that 
should  be  cut;  that  has  not  committed  treason/^ 

To  modern  judgment  the  execution  of  these  men  seems  both  a 
crime  and  a  blunder.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  killing  of 
men  for  opinions  was  practiced  by  all  govemmenta  and  ap- 
proved by  religious  teachers  of  almost  all  types.  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  Zwinglians,  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics  were  agreed  that 
it  was  the  right  and,  if  needful,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  repress  false 
opinions  by  the  sword.  When  More  urged  that  he  should  not  be 
put  in  peril  of  life  for  opinion,  Cromwell  replied  it  was  as  Just  to 
put  men  in  peril  before  the  law  for  opinions  dangerous  to  the 
State  as  for  opinions  dangerous  to  the  Church,  and  More,  when 
in  office,  had  sternly  enforced  the  laws  against  hemsy.  More 
could  only  reply  that  the  opinions  for  whose  denial  he  had  con- 
denmerl  men  to  death  were  old  and  held  in  many  countries;  this 
opinion  which  he  denied  was  new  and  held  in  one  country.* 

Cranmer  felt  that  the  execution  of  More  and  Fisher  was  a  l>lander. 
He  advised  that  their  offer  to  swear  to  the  succession  in  their  own 
words  should  be  accepted.  Cromwell  wrote  to  him  that  the  King 
could  not  agree  becaase  he  felt  'Hhat  manner  of  swearing,  if  it  should 
be  suffered,  might  be  an  utter  destruction  to  his  whole  cause  and 
to  the  effect  of  the  law/' 

*  McT€*6  Examirudion, 


THOMAS  CROMWELL. 
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More  and  FLsher,  like  the  Carthusians,  were  appointed  to  be 
tried  because  they  were  the  most  conspicuous  and  strongest  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Papacy.  When  the  Governnient  felt  it  had 
made  clear  its  determination  to  suppress  without  faltering  all 
attacks  upon  the  Succession  executions  stopped*  More's  son, 
condemned  also  for  refusing  the  Oath,  was  pardoned  * 

There  are  no  signs  of  CrorawelTs  feeling  about  Fisher,  unless 
this  is  one*  .^tonio  Bonvisi,  an  Italian  merchant  living  in  Lon- 
don, sent  meat,  wine  and  jt41y  regularly  to  the  two  prisoners; 
and  More  wTote  him  with  charcoal  on  the  eve  of  execution  a  beau- 
tiful letter  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  It  was  shown  in  court 
that  he  hafl  done  this  kindness  to  Fisher,  He  had  long  been  a 
close  friend  of  Cromwell  and  the  friendship  continued  intimate,  t 
Fisher  was  a  sincere  ecclesiastic,  unable  to  conceive  of  the 
English  State  as  existing  outside  of  the  Roman  Church.  There 
was  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  not  concealed  his  opinions 
from  friends.  The  upshot  of  those  opinions  makes  evident  to  us 
what  Cromwell  suspected,  that^  if  excommunication  produced 
either  insurrection  or  invasion,  Fisher  would  not  stand  by  the  Crown 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Pope.  He  had  frequent  secret  con* 
ferences  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador  as  to  the  best  means  of 
thwarting  the  royal  policy.  At  a  time  when  Chapuys  was  urging 
Charles  V  to  forcibly  interfere  in  th**  affairs  of  England,  **  A  work 
as  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God  as  war  upon  the  Turk/*  he  ^Tites: 
**  Bishop  Fisher  advises  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty, 
such  as  I  recommended  in  one  of  my  last  dispatches.  Indeed,  not 
many  days  ago  he  sent  me  word  to  say  that  strong  measures  must 
now  be  taken/ *{ 

More,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  silence  on  the  Royal  Su- 
premacy, would  neither  affirm  nor  deny  it  when  questioned  in 
Court  and  had  no  dealings  with  any  foreign  ambassador.  There 
is  very  strong  proof  that  Cromwell  deeply  regretted  his  death, 
WTien  he  heard  he  had  first  refused  the  Oath,  he  cried  out,  *'He 
would  rather  his  own  son  had  his  head  stricken  off,  for  displeasure 
and  suspicion  would  now  be  aroused  in  the  King's  mind/'  In  a 
note  from  the  Tower  More  tells  his  daughter  that  when  he  offered, 
if  he  had  the  King's  license,  to  give  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  answer, 
Cromwell  interrupted  him,  pointing  out  the  legal  danger  of  doing 
this  even  with  the  King's  license.     *'  In  this  good  warning  he  showed 

*  Lift  oj  Sit  Th&fnm  More^  by  Crcaeacre  More. 
t  Letters  and  Papertf,  VIII,  page  329;  X,  No.  439, 
I  CaUmiars,  Spanish,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  812,  813,  li21. 
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refused.  In  the  i;\Ti tings  of  his  yuuth  he  had  rejected  the  ascetic 
ideal  J  pilgrimage,  fasting  and  the  use  of  rehcs,  questioned  the  ex- 
clusive priesthood  of  the  clerg}%  impugned  the  good  faith  of  the 
Popes,  and  satirized  their  influence  upon  political  morality.  But 
when  refomi  deepened  into  revolution  he,  Hke  most  of  the  older 
Humanists,  took  alarm.  His  hopes  for  the  progress  of  trutli  gave 
way  to  a  fear  for  the  stability  of  institutions,  and  the  bold  advocate 
of  reUgious  liberty  and  the  abolition  of  private  property  persecuted 
heretics  fiercely  and  dif^d  in  defense  of  the  Papacy.  In  earlier 
years  he  advised  Henry  not  to  print  that  treatise  for  the  Suprem- 
acy of  the  Pope  which  had  earned  the  royal  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  But  his  study  of  the  question  under  the  stress  of 
revolution  converted  hmi  into  a  believer  in  the  Papal  Supremacy, 
even  as  similar  study  changed  Luther  from  an  adherent  into  an 
opponent  of  the  Pope,  and  More  died  for  his  convictions  with 
such  beautiful  simphcity  that  it  seemed  ea*sy.  When  he  laid  his 
life  on  the  altar  of  God  he  did  not  think  too  highly  of  the  offermg 
or  take  himself  too  seriously  even  as  a  martw.  Kneeling  on  the 
scaffold,  the  last  gleam  of  his  surmy  htnnor  played  over  the  up- 
lifted axe.  He  ,swept  aside  his  long  beard,  saying,  '*Pity  that 
should  be  cut;  that  has  not  committed  treason." 

To  modern  judgment  the  execution  of  these  men  seems  both  a 
crime  and  a  blunder.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  killing  of 
men  for  opinions  was  practiced  by  all  governments  and  ap- 
proved by  religious  teachers  of  almost  all  tyix^s,  Lutherans,  Cal- 
yinists,  Zwinglians,  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics  were  agreed  that 
it  was  the  right  and,  if  needful,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  repress  false 
opinions  by  the  sword.  WTien  More  urged  that  he  should  not  be 
put  in  peril  of  life  for  opinion,  Cromwell  replied  it  was  as  just  to 
put  men  in  peril  before  the  law  for  opinioTis  dangerous  to  the- 
State  as  for  opinions  dangerous  to  the  Church,  and  More,  when 
in  office,  had  sternly  enforced  the  laws  against  heresy.  More 
could  only  reply  that  the  opinions  for  whose  denial  he  had  con- 
demned men  to  death  were  old  and  held  in  many  countries;  this 
opinion  which  he  denied  was  new  and  held  in  one  coimtry.* 

Cranmer  felt  that  the  execution  of  More  and  Fisher  was  a  blunder. 
He  advised  that  their  offer  to  swear  to  the  succession  in  their  o^ti 
words  should  be  accepted.  Cromwell  wrote  to  him  that  the  King 
could  not  agree  because  he  felt  ''that  manner  of  swearing,  if  it  should 
be  suffered,  might  be  an  utter  destruction  to  his  whole  cause  and 
to  the  effect  of  the  law." 

*  Mon'i  Examination. 


THOMAS  CROMWELL, 
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More  and  P'isher,  like  the  Carthusians,  were  appointed  to  be 
tried  because  they  were  the  most  conspicuous  and  strongest  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Papacy.  When  the  Government  felt  it  had 
made  clear  its  determination  to  suppress  without  faltering  all 
attacks  upon  the  Succession  executions  stopped,  More's  son, 
condenmed  also  for  refiLsing  the  Oath,  was  pardoncfl,* 

There  are  no  signs  of  Cromwell's  feeling  about  Fisher,  unless 
this  is  one.  .\ntonio  Bonvisi,  an  Italian  merchant  living  in  Lon- 
don, sent  meat,  wine  and  jelly  regularly  to  the  two  prisoners; 
and  More  wrote  him  with  charcoal  on  the  eve  of  execution  a  beau- 
tiful letter  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  It  was  shown  in  court 
that  he  had  done  this  kindneas  to  Fisher,  He  had  long  been  a 
close  friend  of  Cromwell  and  the  friendship  continued  intimate,  t 
Fisher  was  a  sincere  ecclesiastic,  unable  to  conceive  of  the 
English  State  as  existing  outside  of  the  Roman  Church,  There 
wa^  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  not  concealed  his  opinions 
from  friends.  The  upshot  of  those  opinions  makes  evident  to  us 
what  Cromwell  suspected,  that,  if  excommunication  produced 
either  insurrection  or  invasion,  Fisher  would  not  stand  by  the  Crown 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Pope.  He  had  frequent  secret  con- 
ferences with  the  Spanish  Ambassador  as  to  the  best  means  of 
thwarting  the  royal  policy.  At  a  time  when  Chapuys  was  urging 
Charles  V  to  forcibly  interfere  in  thp  affairs  of  England,  '*  A  work 
as  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God  as  war  upon  the  Turk/'  he  writes: 
'*  Bishop  Fisher  advises  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty, 
such  as  I  recommended  in  one  of  my  la^t  dispatches.  Indeed,  not 
many  days  ago  he  sent  me  word  to  say  that  strong  uieasmTs  must 
now  be  taken/'J 

More,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  silence  on  the  Royal  Su- 
premacy, would  neither  affirnt  nor  deny  it  w^hen  questioned  in 
Court  and  had  no  dealings  with  any  foreign  ambassador.  There 
is  very  strong  proof  that  Cromwell  deeply  regretted  his  death. 
When  he  heard  he  ha^i  first  refused  the  Oath,  he  cried  out,  "He 
would  rather  his  own  son  had  his  head  stricken  off,  for  displeasure 
and  suspicion  would  now  be  aroused  in  the  King's  mind."  In  a 
note  from  tlie  Tower  More  tells  his  daughter  that  wiien  he  offered, 
if  he  had  the  King*s  license,  to  give  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  answer, 
Cromwell  interrupted  him.  pointing  out  the  legal  danger  of  doing 
ttiis  even  with  the  King's  license.     "  In  this  good  warning  he  showed 

♦  Life  of  Sir  Th&rnai  More,  by  Cressacre  More, 
t  LetitTs  and  Papers,  Ylll,  page  329;  X,  No.  439, 
I  Cukudaris,  SininM,  Vol.  TV,  pp.  812,  813,  821. 
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350  ?,  355, 357, 380, 388, 390, 391, 410,  431  and  438,  and  in  Barton's 
tablet  1 ;  Smerdis,  in  tablets  2  and  3,  Z.A.  IV.  147;  Darius, in  Strass- 
maier^s  tablets  2, 8,  52,  59,  78,  S3,  98, 101  ?,  205, 240, 274, 281, 285, 
346  ?,  364,  376,  386,  408,  444  ?,  510,  517,  518,  545,  555,  565  and 
567,  and  in  Barton's  tablets  21,  22,  23;  Xerxes,  in  the  fourth  of 
those  published  by  Evetts,  and  in  the  tablet  published  by  the  iruB* 
tees  of  the  British  Museum,  catalogued  as  Bu.  88-5-12,  593  (Part 
IV  of  the  Cuneiform  Texts) ;  Artaxerxes^  in  all  the  contract  tablets 
from  his  reign  so  far  published  by  Hilprecht,  in  VoL  IX,  Cuneiform 
T&Us,  and  Peiser,  in  A'.  jB.,  IV.  312  * 

9*  "King  of  Babylon  and  of  the  lands.'*  This  phrase  Is  used  of 
Cyrus  on  the  tablet  given  in  the  Zeitsckrifi  fikr  Assyriologie,  II.  176, 
and  in  the  Strassmaier  tablets  numbered  1, 25, 31, 45, 46, 60, 86, 87, 
92  ?,  182,  211,  214,  222,  224,  230,  248,  272,  274,  291,  310,  331,  355 
and  367;  of  Canxbyses,  in  those  numbered  8,  13,  43,  53,  56,  64  ?, 
71,  76  ?,  99,  115,  119,  130,  135,  142,  151,  161,  162,  167,  175,  182, 
183, 186  ?,  207,  211,  219,  223,  226,  231,  253,  256,  257,  261,  262,  277, 
292,  298,  310,  314,  317,  321,  322,  328,  337,  348,  351,  354,  373,  396, 
401, 409, 416  and  436 ;  of  Smerdis,  on  tablets  published  in  Z.  A.,  IV. 
147,  and  numbered  1,  4,  5, 6, 7  twice  (i.e.,  on  lines  3  and  17),  8, 9;  of 
Darius,  in  the  tablets  published  in  Z.  A.,  L  445,  II.  215,  217,  219, 
and  IV.  147,  and  in  the  tablets  published  by  Strassmaier  and  num- 
bered 23,  48,  50,  68,  09,  82,  105, 110,  116,  117,  119,  124,  126  ?,  136, 
147,  153,  157,  158,  164,  169,  170,  177,  181,  192,  196,  198,  199,  210, 
221,  225,  226,  228,  231,  237,  238,  242,  243,  244,  245,  246,  247,  249, 
252,  254,  259,  266,  268,  270,  271,  272,  276,  278,  286,  287,  289,  290, 
297  ?,  300,  302,  308,  310,  315,  323,  328,  330  ?,  332-4,  351^,  357, 
359,  360,  365,  369,  371,  377,  378,  380,  382,  383,  386,  393,  394, 
399^07,  411,  423-425,  427,  430,  431,  433,  436,  437,  439,  452,  456, 
458,  459,  464,  468,  469,  472-i,  478,  484,  486,  491,  493,  496,  498, 
503,  513,  537,  541-3,  547,  550,  559,  560,  563,  564,  566,  569,  570, 
572,  576,  and  in  the  tablets  published  in  Part  IV  of  the  Cuneiform 
Texts,  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  cata- 
logued as  Bu.  88-5-12,  557,  637,  643  and  287;  of  Xerxes,  in  those 
numbered  3  and  4  by  Evetts  (really  the  second  and  third  of  Xerxes' 
inscriptions),  but  in  composition,  as  maybe  seen  below  under  13  (5) 
(6)*  The  first  of  these  is  from  the  second,  and  the  second  from 
the  fourth,  year  of  Xerxes.  No  tablet  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerses 
has  this  subscription. 

10.  '*  King  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  lands."  This  is  the  usual  sub- 

*  Of  the  four  tablets  from  tlie  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  published  by  Barton  in 
A  J,  S.  If*  and  L,,  only  one  is  legible,  and  it  reads  simply  '^irtaxexxes  the  king/' 
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7.  **In  his  throne  name,  i.e*,  as  king  of  the  South  and  North,  he 
styled  himself '  Born  of  Ra/  "     Budge,  id. 

8.  ''He  also  styled  himself  'lord  of  the  two  lands'  and  'lord  of 
every  country/''     Budge,  irf.^  note. 

9.  *' Darius/'  See  Insi^hrift^n  von  Suez,  in  Die  AUperdscken 
Keilin^chrift^n,  by  F.  H,  Weiesbach  and  W,  Bang.    Sz.  a. 

10.  **  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  lands  of 
all  nations,  king  of  this  great  earth,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
Achsemenian."  See  id.^  Sz.  b.  Sz*  c,  §  2,  is  the  same  except  that 
it  inserts  after  earth  "far  and  wide''  (auch  fernhin  =  dwraiy  apiy 
in  Persian). 

11.  "King  of  the  upper  and  lower  countrj^  ^on  of  the  sun,  Lord 
of  the  throne  of  the  world/'  (Inscription  of  Darius,  published  in 
r,  5,  B,  A.,  Vol.  V.  293.  found  at  El  Khargeh.  See  Brugsch,  His- 
lory,  II.  2980 

12.  "In  the  year  31  under  the  Majesty  of  the  king  and  lord  of  the 
land  Nthariush/'  In  Marie tte's  List  No.  2296.  See  Brugsch,  11, 
291. 

13.  "He  was  a  great  lord  of  all  lands  and  a  great  king  of  Egypt/' 
Brugsch,  IL  296.  This  is  used  of  Darius  and  is  the  same  as  3  above, 
used  of  Cambyses,  except  that  the  clauses  are  reversed. 

14.  "The  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  and  Lord  of  the  land 
Nthariush/'     Inscription  of  Khnumabra.    Brugsch,  IL  300. 

15.  "The  godlike  benefactor  and  sovereign,  the  son  of  the  stm, 
and  wearer  of  the  crown,  Nthariush/'     Bnigsch,  IL  304. 

15.  The  phrase  "Darius  the  king''  is  found  in  the  Suez  inscrip- 
tion c,  S  3,  which  begins:  ''Thas  speaks  Darius  the  king,  I  am  a 
Persian.  Coming  from  Persia  (von  Persien  aus),  I  conquered 
Egypt.'*    Weissbach  and  Bang,  as  above,  p.  39. 

16.  "  Xerxes  the  great."  So  the  cartouche  of  Xerxes  (or  the  car- 
touche and  the  following  hieroglyphics).  See  Budge's  History, 
VII.  72. 

17.  "  Xerxes,  the  great  king. "  This  has  been  found  on  vases  found 
at  Halicarnassus  and  Susa,  having  inscriptions  in  Persian,  Median, 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian,    See  Budge,  Hilary,  VIL  77. 

18.  "  The  hereditary  enemy,  Xerxes.''  Inscription  of  Khabbash. 
Brugsch,  Vol.  IL  305,  306;  Budge,  VIL  73.  See  also  Brugsch,  in 
Aegypti^cke  ZeUmkHfl,  January,  1871. 

19.  On  an  inscription  found  near  Memphis  may  be  read  distinctly 
the  letters 

Ranan,  in  his  notes  in  the  C.  L  S,^  reads  the  last  word  N^D*?0 
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(2)  In  the  Clay  Cylinder  20-22;  "I  am  C}tus,  king  of  nations 
(kiSSat),  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  regions,  son  of  Cambyses,  the 
great  king,  the  king  of  the  city  of  AnSan ;  grandson  of  Cyrus,  the 
great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan;  descendant  of  SiSpii,  the 
great  king^  king  of  the  city  of  AnSan,  of  a  long-enduring  royal 
race,"  etc, 

(3)  **Cainbyses,  king  of  Babylon,  son  of  Cyrus,  king  of  nations/' 
This  occurs  as  the  subscription  on  the  Cambyses  tablets  numbered 
36,  42,  72  and  perhaps  98. 

(4)  An  important  variation  of  (3)  is:  "Cambyses,  king  of  Baby- 
lon^ when  Cyrus  his  father  was  king  of  nations/'  C^nbyses  tablet 
46,  with  which  81  may  be  compared. 

(5)  '*  Xerxes,  king  in  the  land  of  Persia  and  the  land  of  the 
Medes,  king  of  Babylon  and  of  the  land^/'  See  Evetts,  in  Bahylon- 
ische  Texte,  Heft  VI,  B. 

(6)  "Xerxes,  king  of  Persia  and  Media,  king  of  Babylon  and  of 
the  lands."  See  Evetts  as  under  (5),  and  in  another  tablet  from 
Xerxes'  first  year,  the  translation  of  which  is  given  by  Oppert  in 
the  Revue  d*Assyriohgi€  et  d' ArchvEologie  ori^itahf  I.  484. 

(7)  '^Sogdianufi,  the  Achiemenid,  king  of  [nations  am  I]/'  See  J. 
Oppert  m  Z.  A.f  XVI .  1-15  (perhaps  not  genuine)* 

III, — C-   EGYPTIAN, 

The  designations  and  titles  given  to  the  Persian  monarchs  on 
the  monuments  found  in  Egj^pt  will  be  given  in  the  order  of  the 
kings,  beginning  with  Cambyses: 

1.  *'  0  Herr  der  Gotter,  Harsaphes,  Konig  beider  AegjT^ten,  Herr- 
scher  der  Lander,  etc.,  du  setztest  die  Liebe  zu  mir  in  den  Hera 
des  Herrschers  von  Asien/'  i.e.,  Cambyses,  according  to  Erman,  in 
Z.  A.  S.,  XXXI,  92,  93. 

2.  '*The  great  Lord  of  all  nations,  Kambathet."  Brugsch,  in  the 
History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  11.  294.  On  the  statue  of  U^sahorenpiris  of 
the  Vatican. 

3.  "  He  was  a  great  king  of  Egypt  and  the  great  lord  of  all  lands/* 
i\fi.,  Cambyses.    Brugsch,  id,,  294. 

4.  "The  Lord  of  the  land,  Kambuza/'  Brugsch,  IL  303.  In- 
scription from  Coptos. 

5.  ^^Ramesuth,  son  of  the  sun,  Kambathet,"  on  the  cartouche  of 
Cambyses,    Budge,  A  History  of  Egypt,  VIL  42. 

6.  His  Horus  name  was  "the  imifier  of  the  two  lantfe.**  Budge, 
id. 
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7,  "In  his  throne  name,  t\e*,  as  king  of  the  South  and  North,  he 

styled  himself '  Born  of  Ra/  "     Budge,  id. 

8,  "He  also  styled  himself  Mord  of  the  two  lands'  and  *lord  of 
every  country,*''     Budge,  id.,  note. 

9,  "Darius,"  See  Inschriften  von  Suex,  in  Die  Altj)erstscken 
Keilin^chnfim,  by  F,  H.  Weissbach  and  W.  Bang.    Sz,  a. 

10,  *' Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  lands  of 
all  nations,  king  of  this  great  earth,  the  son  of  Hystaspee,  the 
Achsemenian."  See  irf.,  Sz.  ft,  Sz,  c,  §  2,  is  the  same  except  that 
it  inserts  after  earth  "far  and  wide''  (auch  femhin=duraiy  ajny 
in  Persian). 

11,  "King  of  the  upper  and  lower  country,  son  of  the  sun,  Lord 
of  the  throne  of  the  worid,''  (Inscription  of  Darius,  published  in 
r  8.  B,  A.,  Vol  V,  293,  found  at  El  lOiargeh.  See  Brugsch,  His- 
iory,  H.  2980 

12,  "In  the  year  31  under  the  Majesty  of  the  king  and  lord  of  the 
land  Nthariush.- ■  In  Marie tte's  List  No,  2296.  See  Brugsch,  11. 
291. 

13,  "He  was  a  great  lord  of  all  lands  and  a  great  king  of  Egypt." 
Brugsch,  IL  296,  This  is  used  of  Darius  and  is  the  same  as  3  above, 
used  of  Cambyses,  except  that  the  clauses  are  reversed, 

14,  "The  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egj^pt  and  Lord  of  the  land 
Nthariush,"     Inscription  of  Khnumabra.     Brugsch,  IL  300, 

15,  '*Thp  godlike  benefactor  and  sovereign,  the  son  of  the  sim, 
and  wearer  of  the  crown,  Nthariush."     Brugsch,  II,  304, 

15.  The  phrase  "Darius  tbe  king''  is  found  in  the  Suez  inscrip- 
tion c,  §  3,  which  begins:  '*Thus  speaks  Darius  the  king^  I  am  a 
Persian,  Coming  from  Persia  (von  Persien  aus),  I  conquered 
Egypt."     Weissbach  and  Bang,  as  above,  p,  39, 

16.  "  Xerxes  the  great/'  So  the  cartouche  of  Xerxes  (or  the  car- 
touche and  the  following  hieroglyphics).  See  Budge's  History , 
VIL  72, 

17.  "  Xerxes,  the  great  king,"  This  has  been  found  on  vases  found 
at  Halicarnassus  and  Susa,  having  inscriptions  in  Persian,  Median, 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian.     See  Budge,  History^  VII,  77, 

18.  "  The  hereditary  enemy,  Xerxes,''  Inscription  of  Khabbash, 
Brugsch,  Vol.  II.  305,  306;  Budge,  VIL  73.  See  also  Brugsch,  in 
Aegyptwche  ZeUmkrift,  January ,  1871, 

19.  On  an  inscription  found  near  Memphis  may  be  read  distinctly 
the  letters 

Renan,  in  his  notes  in  the  C.  /,  S,,  reads  the  last  word  K^a'jO 
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[or  D^'^O.  Compare  the  inscription  of  Abdaatarte,  where 
Ptolemy  is  called  DD*?0  pN]- 

This  would  make  the  inscription  read:  ''Xerxes,  the  king  of 
kings/'  And  so  Driver  takes  it.  Still,  we  think,  there  is  room  for 
doubting  this  reading,  although  admitting  that  it  is  historically  and 
linguistically  possible.  Since  it  was  found  near  Memphis,  who  can 
say  that  we  should  not  read  ^flJO,  the  Aramaic  name  for  Memphis 
(compare  Dereobourg,  in  C  L  5.,  102  c,  L  124).  In  the  Annalistic 
Inscription  of  the  Kassam  C>4inder,  Necho  is  called  king  of  the  city 
of  Memphis  *  The  kings  of  Persia  were  called  kings  of  Babylon, 
why  not  also  of  Memphis.? 

More  probably,  however,  we  should  read  |nitO,  Egypt.  This 
would  agree  with  the  facts  of  the  case  as  well  as  the  othens, 
Xerxes  is  called  king  of  Persia  and  Media  and  Babylon,  why  not 
also  king  of  Egypt?  Further,  m  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list 
of  titles  numbered  1,  3,  4^  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13  and  14,  it  was  common 
to  speak  of  the  Persian  kings  as  kings  or  lords  of  the  land,  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt^  or  even  expressly  as  the  king  of  Eg}^pt,  as  in  13 
and  3  above.  The  usual  title  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Assyrian,  Baby* 
Ionian  and  Hebrew  was  "  king  of  Egypt."  [Thus  Assurbanipal  on 
the  Ra^am  Cylinder,  Col  I,  53,  78,  Tarku  Sar  matu  Musur;  Nebu- 
chadnezzar  on  the  fragment  of  an  historical  inscription  given  by 
Schrader  in  K,  B.^  Ill,  2  Halfte,  140.  [Ama]  asu  §ar  Misir;  and 
the  writer  of  Second  Kings,  xxiii,  29, 

20.  "Artaxerxes,  Pharaoh  the  Great."  Thus  the  cartouche.  See 
Budge,  VII.  78. 

21.  Darius  the  Second  is  called  on  his  cartouches:  "Beloved  of 
Amen-Ra,  son  of  the  sun,'*  and  "  Darius,  Lord  of  Hebt,  mighty  one 
of  strength."     Budge,  VIL  83,  85. 

22.  Darius  II  "also  adopted  the  titles  of  *  Beautiful  god,  lord 
of  the  two  lands/"    Budge,  VIL  85. 

23.  In  the  lately  published  Egypto-Aramaic  papyrus  of  Strass- 
burg,  Dai'ius  II  is  called  (1)  "Our  Lord"  (see  A,  1,  B.  5);  (2) 
**King"  (see  A,  3,  5);  {3}  "Darius,  the  king'^  (see  A.  2).  See 
Rmue  SSmittque  for  Jan.,  1904,  pages  67-78. 

IIL — ^D.     GREEK. 

L  King.  As  a  title  of  Darius  I,  this  occurs  only  in  the  decree  of 
Darius  addressed  to  Gadatas,  and  in  the  phrase  ^/^  ffturdiw^  vhm. 
See  Meyer's  Entstekung  des  JudenlkumSf  p.  19*    Meyer  quotes 

*  NKku-u  BM  mahlm  Me-im-pi.     See  KB.  IL  160 
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from  Cousin  and  Descharaps,  Bull  Corr.  HelL,  XIIL  529^  vgl. 
XIV.  646,  [The  inscription  of  Gadatas  was  put  in  the  rock 
probably  in  the  time  of  Tiberias,  It  conies  from  the  region  of 
Magnesia,  on  the  Meander,  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  correctly 
copied  from  its  original,  made  in  the  time  of  Darius  L] 

2.  "The  king  of  kings  (lit.  king  of  kings),  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes."      See    inscription    of   Gadatas.      The   Greek  reads 

^a^ik^h'z  fiaatXiutv  Japsjo^  6  7"ffTdar^€u*. 

3p  According  to  Herodotus^  Darius  I,  when  he  reached  the  river 
TeaniSj  was  so  delighted  with  the  river  that  he  erected  a  siek  with 
the  following  inscription :  '^The  springs  of  the  Teams  yield  the  best 
and  finest  water  of  all  rivers;  and  a  man,  the  best  and  finest  of  all 
men,  came  to  them,  leading  an  army  against  the  Scythians,  Darius^ 
son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  the  Persians,  and  of  the  whole  continent. '^ 
See  Melpomene,  91*     For  the  Greek,  see  above,  IL  23,  note. 

4.  On  the  memorial  tablet*  of  Mandrocles,  "Darius  (the)  king" 
is  found*    See  Herodotus,  Meljpomem,  88. 

IV.   Designations  of  the  Kings  of  Persia  in  the  Clasbical 

Authors, 

a.  CTESL^.f 

1.  The  name  alone  is  given,  e,g.^  ap.  Pkaiium  cad.,  LXXII,  p.  106j 
**the  things  concerning  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  and  the  Magian  and 
Darius  and  Xerxes/'  See  Miiller,  p.  45,  So  Cyrus  alone  on  page 
46,  fourteen  times;  Darius  on  page  49,  eleven  times j  Cambyses  on 
page  48,  ten  times;  Artaxerxes  on  page  57,  eleven  times,  etc. 

2.  King,  with  or  without  the  article,  e.g.,  page  55  once,  56  six 
times,  57  five  times,  58  six  times,  etc, 

3.  The  name  and  title  "king''  are  used,  e.g.,  "Artaxerxes,  the 
king,"  1 42, 

4.  Or  the  title  "king'^  is  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.j  **king  Arta- 
xerxes,*' §  63. 

5.  Both  Xerxes  the  First  and  Xerxes  the  Second  are  followed  by 
the  phrase  "the  Son,"  e,gp.,  S§  20  and  44, 

6.  An  appellation  alone  is  usedj  e.g.,  The  Magian  for  Smerdis, 
page  49. 

7.  According  to  Ctesias,  some  of  the  Persian  monarchs  had  two 
names^  one  being  their  preregnal  name  and  the  other  their  throne 

*  ^^fi6imfa.  We  aee  no  reason  for  doubting  that  Herodotus  has  given  us  a 
correct  copy  of  this  tablet.  It  contains  four  Jines  of  poetry.  We  see  no  reaaon 
for  doubting  that  the  Teams*  stele^  likewise,  has  been  correctly  reported  to  ua. 

t  For  Ctesias,  I  have  u^ed  Ciesi(E  Cnidii  fragmtnia  a  Caroto  Mulkro    Farisiis, 
MDCCCXUV. 
IS 
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name,  e.g.,  Ochus  assumed  the  name  **The  Darian"  as  soon  as  he 
became  king,  page  55  (§48).  Arsac^s  assumed  the  name  of  Arta- 
xerxea,  page  56  ( §  57),  Ochus,  after  his  accession,  is  called  '*  Ochus, 
the  Darian/'  whereas  Arsaces  is  called  Artaxerxes  simply*  See  for 
the  fonner  statement,  §§  49,  56,  57;  for  the  latter,  f|  59,  60,  64. 


B,     HEEODOTlfS. 

L  Ordinarily  he  calls  the  king  by  his  name  alone,  e.g.,  "Cjtus," 
Book  I.  71,  72,  73,  75,  76  and,  in  fact,  in  nearly  everj'  section  of  the 
first  book  and  often  a  number  of  times  in  a  section,  e.g.,  77  three 
times,  90  four  times,  141  four  times.  So  also  of  Cambyses  in  Book 
m;  1-126;  of  Darius  III.  126-VlI,  4;  of  Xerxes  VIL  2^IX.  118. 

2.  "King/'  V.  50,  98,  103,  104,  VL  2,  3,  and  often,  of  Darius: 
VII.  6,  99,  and  often,  of  Xerxes, 

3.  The  name  followed  by  the  title  (very  unusual  in  Herodotus), 
Darius,  the  king,  IV,  88,  V,  30,  VIL  224;  Xerxes,  the  kmg,  IV.  43, 
[In  the  examples  cited  from  V.  30  and  VII.  224,  the  article  is  used 
before  king.] 

4.  The  title  followed  by  the  name,  e,g.,  King  Cambyses,  III,  63, 
122;  King  Darius,  IIL  119,  128  bis,  137,  138, 139,  IV, 87, 88,  V.  17, 
24,  73,  105,  VL  2,  3,  20,  30,  70, 119  bis,  VII,  194;  King  Xerxes,  I\\ 
43,  VIL  107,  115,  117,  120,  150,  201,  238,  VIIL  24,  35;  King  Arta- 
xerxes, VIL  151. 

5.  "Oson,"  followed  by  the  name  of  the  father,  e.g.,  *'son  of 
Cambyses,'^  L  124;  "son  of  Darius/'  VIL  14;  *'sonof  Hystaspes," 
IIL  71, 

6.  The  name  of  the  king,  followed  by  son  of  so  and  so,  e,^.,  "Cyrus, 
the  son  of  Cambyses,^'  III.  69,  VIL  51,  L  46,  73;  "Cambyses,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,"  III,  1  bis,  44, 61, 64, 66,  IV.  165;  "Smerdis,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,"  IIL  44,  61  bi^,  63  bis,  64,  65, 66,  67,  68,  69,  71,  74 ^€r,  75; 
"Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,"  L  183,  III.  70,  88  bu,  140,  VI.  97, 
VIL  1,  and  often;  ''Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,"  VIL  186,  L  183, 
VI,  97;  "Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,"  VII,  97,  106,  151. 

7.  The  king  is  addressed,  or  spoken  of,  as  "Persian,''  Xerxes 
is  so  addressed,  VIL  12,  He  is  so  spoken  of  as  "the  Persian;"  VIL 
22,  148  6i5,  157,  163,  166,  172,  177,  207,  VIIL  108,  116,  141,  IX. 
1,  7.    He  is  called  "a  Persian  man,''  VIL  157, 

8.  The  personal  name  is  followed  by  that  of  the  nationahty,  e.ff., 
"Darius  the  Persian,"  II,  110,  158. 

9.  The  phrase  "kmg  of  the  Persians"  is  used.  III,  102, 21  bis,  V.  36. 

10.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title  *'  king  of  the  Persians/' 
6.J.,  "Cambyses,  king  of  the  Persians/'  IIL  21. 
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11.  The  king  of  Persia  is  called  "king  of  the  Medes."  So  Cyrus 
is  called  by  Tomyris,  queen  of  the  Massagetai,  I.  206;  and  Xei-xes 
by  the  Lacedsemonians,  VII.  136,  VIII.  114,  and  by  the  Athenians, 
IX.  7. 

12.  The  phrase  "great  kmg"  is  used  in  general,  i.e.,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  king,  as  in  the  sentences  "when  the 
great  king  leads  his  army,''  I.  188;  "the  territory  over  which  the 
great  king  reigns,"  I.  192. 

13.  When  personally  addressed,  the  king  is  called  by  his  subjects 
"lord,"  or  "despot."    Cambyses,  III.  62,  and  Xerxes  VII.  147. 

14.  Xerxes  gives  his  genealogy  in  VII.  11,  as  "sprung  from  Da- 
rius, son  of  Hystaspes,  son  of  Arsames,  son  of  Ariaramnes,  son  of 
Teispes,  son  of  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  son  of  AchsBmenes." 

C.  THUCYDIDES.* 

1.  Name  alone,  e,g,,  Cyrus,  I.  13;  Cambyses,  I.  13,  14;  Darius, 
1. 14, 16;  Xerxes,  1. 14;  Darius  (the  Second),  VIII.  58. 

2.  Title  alone,  e.g.,  I.  18,  89,  93,  95,  109,  110,  128  four  times; 
VIII.  18  nine  times;  and  often  elsewhere. 

3.  The  name  followed  by  the  title,  e.g.,  "Darius  (the)  king," 
VIII.  37. 

4.  The  title  and  the  name,  e.g.,  ''King  Darius,"  IV.  102,  VI. 
59 bis;  "King  Xerxes,"  I.  129  (in  letter  to  Pausanias);  "King 
Artaxerxes,"  I.  104;  "King  Darius"  (the  Second),  VIII.  37  bis,  in 
the  treaty  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  king. 

5.  The  title  and  name  followed  by  "  son  of"  so  and  so,  e.g.,  "  King 
Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,"  I.  137,  IV.  50;  "King  Darius,  the 
son  of  Artaxerxes,"  VIII.  5. 

6.  "The  Mede"  is  used  for  the  king  of  Persia,  I.  69,  74. 

7.  "  C3nrus,  the  first  king  of  the  Persiansf  and  Cambyses  his  son," 
1. 13. 

8.  "  Darius,  who  was  king  of  the  Persians!  after  Cambyses,"  1. 14. 

9.  "Cyrus  and  the  Persian  kingdom,"§  I.  16. 

D.  XENOPHON.II 

1.  Usage  in  the  Cyropcedia. 

(1)  The  name  alone,  e.g.,  Cyrus,  Bk.  I.  1  bis,  2ter,3  twenty-four 
times,  etc. 

*  I  have  used  the  edition  of  Boehme. 

j"  Uepa&v  vpCyrov  PaaiktvovTo^, 

X  6g  fterd  TLafiQitOffv  Uepauv  e^aaiXevae, 

f  i  Uepouc^  i^owria. 

1 1  have  used  Dindorf's  edition. 
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(2)  "0  king!"  addressed  to  Cyrus,  Bk,  V.  VK  "The  king"  (in 
general  for  ruler  of  Persia),  Bk.  VI,  1,  2,  VII.  1,  VIII.  1.  3,  5,  6  five 
times,  8  four  times  et  aL 

(3)  The  naiTie  followed  by  the  title,  e.g,,  "Artaxerxes,  the  king/' 
VIIL  8. 

(4)  ''Sovereign  Lord/'  IV.  6. 

(5)  Name  of  father  followed  by  name  of  son,  e.g.,  "Cambyses, 
the  father  of  Cjtus,"  I,  4. 

(6)  Name  of  the  king,  followed  by  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled  ^ 
e.g.,  "Cambyses,  king  of  the  Persians/'  I.  2< 

(7)  The  nationality  followed  by  the  name,  e.ff.,  "The  Persian 
Cyrus/'  I.  1. 

(8)  The  sovereign  of  Persia  is  called  "  the  Persian  king  "  (lit, 
"king  of  the  Persians")  VII.  1\  VIIL  2*/. 

2.  Umge  in  the  Ajiubads, 

(1)  The  name  alone  is  given,  e,^.,  Darius,  1. 1  bi^,  7;  Xerxes,  L  2; 
Artaxerxes,  I.  1  four  times,  II.  1,  4. 

(2)  The  title  alone  is  used,  e.g.,  I.  1  seven  times;  and  often  in 
Book  First. 

(3)  The  title  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.j  King  Artaxerxes,  I.  1. 

(4)  The  phrase  "the  great  king"  is  sometimes  used,  e.g.,  I.  2, 
7  bis,  II.  3. 

(5)  ''The  king  of  the  Persians"  is  employed  twice  in  IIL  4. 

[PafftXsb^  6  Uipamv  and  ^  U^pifm^  ^atrtkih^^ 


3.  On  the  Affairs  of  Greece. 

(1)  The  name  only,  e.g.,  Darius,  II.  1  ter.  This  usage  is  common, 

(2)  The  title  only,  e.g.^  II.  1,  III.  1  often,  and  often  elsewhere, 

(3)  The  name,  followed  by  the  title,  "Artaxerxes,  (the)  king/* 
V*  1,  in  a  mandate  of  the  king, 

(4)  The  title  "the  Persian"  is  used  alone,  V,  2, 

(5)  The  title  *Hhe  king  of  Persia'^  (or  of  the  Persians)  is  used 
alone,  VIL  3,  VL  3,  5,  VIL  I. 

(6)  In  n.  1  occurs  the  designation:  "Xerxes,  who  was  the 
father  of  Darius.'' 

(7)  The  name  of  the  king  is  followed  by  his  title  as  king  of  Persia, 
e.g.f  I,  2:  "And  thus  the  year  ended  in  which  the  Medes,  who  had 
revolted  from  Darius,  king  of  Persia  (lit.  of  the  Persians),  returned 
to  their  obedience/* 
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4.  Usage  in  other  Works  of  Xenophon, 

(1)  In  the  Scieme  of  Good  Husbandry j  the  ruler  of  Persia  is  four 
times  referred  to  as  '*  the  king  of  Persia*'  simply.    Oec.  IV*^  Ag.  I". 

(2)  The  title  'Hhe  king"  is  also  used,  e.^.,  rV'\ 

E.     THEMISTOCLES, 

In  his  letter  to  Tememdas,  Themistocles  speaks  of  Darius  as 
the  father  of  Xerxes,  [Japttot  6  izari^p  E/^cou,  See  the  Epistolo- 
graphi  Grwci,  R,  Hercher,  p,  762.] 

F.     STRABO  * 

1.  The  name  alone.  This  is  the  most  common  usage  in  Strabo, 
e.g.,  Cyrus,  cap.  507,  512,  517,  627,  629.  687,  736,  252;  Cambyses, 
473, 736,  790, 805, 816, 820;  Darius.  98, 100,  301,  303,  305, 635,  735; 
Xerxes,  10,  61,  591,  634,  636;  Artaxerxes,  49,  656;  Darius  [Codo- 
mannus],  79,  676  bis,  697,  766(?). 

2.  The  title  "king^'  alone,  of  the  king  of  Parthia  (?),  524;  of  the 
king  of  Syria,  531 

3.  The  name  of  the  son  followed  by  the  name  of  the  father ^  e.g., 
*' Darius  Hystaspes,'^  638,  736,  738. 

4.  The  name  of  the  father  followed  by  that  of  the  son^  e.y,, 
'-Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,''  591- 

5.  '*DariustheFirst,^^804. 

6.  ''Darius,  w^ho  was  against  Alexander/'  544. 

7*  Kings  "  of  the  Persians  from  Cyrus  to  Xerxes,"  6L 
8.  "Cyrus  and  the  Persians/'  524. 

G.     DIODORUS  SICULUS.t 

L  The  name  alone.  This  is  the  common  usage,  e.g.^  Cyrus,  IT 
44  bis,  32  ter,  33  six  times,  IX.  21,  24, 31  bis,  33  ter,  34,  35  bis,  36; 
Cambyses,  X,  14  bis;  Darius,  IL  5  five  times,  31  bis^  X.  19  bis,  XI,  2, 
57,  74;  Xerxes,  II.  5  five  times,  32,  XI.  1  four  times,  2  bis,  3  ter,  5 
ter,  6,  7,  and  often;  Artaxerxes,  XI.  69  four  times,  71,  74,  XII,  6, 
XIV,  19,  20  ier,  22,  27,  81,  99,  110,  XV.  10,  90  bis,  91,  92  ter,  93; 
Sogdianus,  XII.  71. 

2.  The  title  '*the  king"  used  alone  with  the  article,  XI,  G\  12^ 
19",  56*,  XIV.  20^,  23^  23*  three  times,  24",  ^  ^  25",  26\  ^  27^,  35=, 
35*  bis,  81',  Utf,  *,  XV.  4*,  10*  four  times,  10*  four  times,  IP  bis, 
IP,  18\  29^  bis,  4P,  9P  three  times. 

3.  The  title  "king"  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.,  "King  Xerxes," 
XI.  5*,  69S  "liing  Artaxerxes,"  XIV.  22S  25S  XV.  9P. 

*  I  have  u^ed  Metneke^a  edition  of  the  Geographica, 
1 1  have  uaed  VogeVs  edition. 
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4.  The  name  followed  by  the  title,  ''the  king/'  e.g.,  "Darius  the 
king/*  X,  19*,  XIII.  104^  (in  combination);  *^\erxes  the  king/' 
XI.  1',  5ff.  XIL  7V;  "Artaxerxes  the  kiiig/^  XV.  41\  7ff. 

5.  The  name  is  followed  by  that  of  the  father,  e.g,^  *'C>tus,  the 
son  of  Cambyses/*  IX,  22.  Compare  *'  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Darius  the 
king/^  XIIL  104^ 

6.  The  name  is  followed  by  that  of  the  son,  e.g.,  "Darius,  the 
father  of  Xerxes/'  I.  95*.    Compare  XL  2^     ^  narr^p  Aap^Ut. 

7.  The  name  is  followed  by  "the  Persian/'  e.g.,  "Cyrus,  the  Per- 
sian/' IL  34-,  IX.  20*,  31S  32,  .^5^  '^Carabyses,  the  Persian,*'  X.  U\ 

8.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title  "king  of  the  Persians/'  e,g,y 
'*Cynis,  king  of  the  Persians,^^  II.  44^  IX,  31^  X,  13;  **Cambyses, 
king  of  the  Persians/'  X.  15;  so  of  Xerxes,  XIL  P,  and  Artaxerxes^ 
XL71\74SXIL64SXV.2\*. 

9.  The  kings  are  spoken  of  as  the  **  kings  of  the  Pei^ians,  ^'  XV, 
8',  38\  93*;  and  as  "kings  of  the  Medes  and  Persians/*^  IL  48*. 

H.     PLUTARCH. 

In  his  Li/e  of  Artaxerxes  Plutarch  uses  the  name  Arlaxerxes 
thirty-five  times  and  the  title  **king"  about  twice  as  often  (more 
than  sixty  times).  The  title  and  name  together  are  used  but  once, 
L6.,  of  "King  Darius/'  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  he  distin- 
guishes as  "  the  First."  The  only  other  title  employed  is  when  he 
says  that  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  made  it  plain  to  "all 
men  that  the  Persian  king  and  his  empire  were  mighty  indeed  in 
gold^  etc/^ 

I.     JOSEPHUS* 

L  Darius,  the  Mede,  is  called; 

(1)  Darius  alone.  Id.,  X,  xL  248,  249,  250,  251,  253,  257,  258, 
262, 

(2)  The  king  alone.    Id.,  X,  xi,  252,  254,  256,  259,  260. 

(3)  Darius,  the  (king)  of  the  Medes,  Antiquities ^  Bk*  X.,  ch. 
xi.  2, 

(4)  King  Darius.f    Id.,  X.  xi,  263. 
2.  Cyrus  is  called: 

(1)  Cyrus  alone,  Antiq.,  X.  248,  XL  1,  3,  5  his,  6,  8,  10,  20,  63, 
78,  86,  88,  93,  104  bis,  113;  c.  Apion,  L  145,  150, 152, 153,  154, 158. 

(2)  **The  king;*     Antiq.,  XI.  17,  102. 

(3)  "Cyrus  the  king/'    Antiq.,  XI,  3,  99. 

(4)  **King  C>Tus.^*    Antiq.,  XL  12, 

♦  1  hAve  used  Ntese-s  edition. 
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(5)  "Cyrus,  king  of  the  Persians.''  Antiq.,  X.  232, 247;  c.  Apion, 
I.  132. 

(6)  "Cyrus,  king  of  Babylonia  and  Persia."    Aritiq.,  XI.  92. 

(7)  "Cyrus,  the  Persian."    c.  Apion,  I.  159. 

3.  (1)  Cambyses  alone.    Antiq,,  XI.  21,  26,  30,  31,  88,  97. 
(2)  The  king  alone.    Antiq.,  XI.  23,  24. 

(3)Xord.*    Antiq.,  XI.  22. 

(4)  King  Cambyses.    ArUiq.,  XI.  26. 

(5)  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus.    Antiq.,  XI.  21. 

4.  (1)  Darius  alone.  Id.,  32,  33,  63,  64,  67,  78,  86,  95,  97, 104, 
107, 113, 120;  c.  Ap.,  154. 

(2)  The  king  alone.    Id.,  32,  59,  64,  105,  115,  117. 

(3)  "Darius  the  king."    /d.,  34. 

(4)  "King  Darius."    Id.,  104, 116, 118. 

(5)  "Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes."    Antiq.,  XI.  31. 

(6)  "Darius  (king)  of  the  Persians."    Id.,  30. 

5.  (1)  Xerxes  alone.    Id.,  135, 179, 184. 

(2)  The  king  alone.  Id.,  122,  123,  131,  132,  136,  138,  163  bis, 
164,  165,  166,  168. 

(3)  "Xerxes,  the  king."    M,  183. 

(4)  "King  Xerxes."    Id.,  121,  159. 

(5)  ''Xerxes,  king  of  the  Persians."    c.  Apion,  172. 

(6)  "His  {i.e.,  Darius')  son  Xerxes."    Antiq.,  XI.  120. 

(7)  "The  king  of  kings."    Xerxes,  id.,  123. 

6.  (1)  Artaxerxes  alone.  Id.,  186,  209,  '293,  296,  297,  300;  c. 
Ap.,  I.  41. 

(2)  "The  king."  Id.,  185,  191,  192,  201  bis,  203,  206,  207,  220, 
224,  and  often  besides. 

(3)  "Artaxerxes,  king  of  the  Persians  after  Xerxes."  c.  Ap.,  I. 
40. 

(4)  "The  great  king  Artaxerxes."    Id.,  216,  273. 

(5)  "Cyrus  whom  the  Greeks  call  Artaxerxes."    Antiq.,  XI.  184 

7.  Darius  Codomannus  is  called: 

(1)  Darius  alone.    Id.,  311,  313,  315  bis,  317, 318  bis,  321,  325. 

(2)  The  king  alone.    Id.,  316. 

(3)  "Darius,  the  king."    Antiq.,  XI.  311,  321. 

J.     EUSEBITJS,  8YNCELLUS,  ET  AL.f 

1.  Cyrus  is  mentioned  as: 

(1)  Cyrus  alone.    So  by  Berossus.    See  Cory's  Ancient  Frag- 

*  Atairora. 

tl  have  used  Ancient  Fragments  of  the  Phcmician,  Chaldean,  Egyptian, 
T^frian,  etc.,  by  Isaac  Preston  Cory,  Esq.,  2d  edition;  and  Schoene's  E%i8M 
Chramea. 
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mefUs,  Second  Edition,  p,  41,  42  bis.  So,  also,  by  Abydenus;  see 
Cory,  id.f  45,  So,  also,  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Cory,  t^.,  63; 
and  by  Syncellus,  id,,  p,  81  biSj  and  in  Ptolemy's  Canon ,  id,,  84. 

(2)  Cyms,  son  of  Cambyses,  Alexander  Polyhistor;  Cory, 
Anc,  Frag.,  p.  63, 

(3)  Cyrus  the  first  king  of  the  Persians.  Syncellus,  in  Cory's 
Anc,  Frag.f  p.  80. 

(4)  Cyrus,  the  Persian.  So  Castor  in  Eus.  Chron,,  Cory,  Anc. 
Frag,,  p.  87. 

2.  (1)  Cambysesj  alone.  So  by  Alexander  Polyhistorj  Cory, 
Anc,  Frag.,  p,  63;  and  by  Syncellus,  id.,  81;  Canon  of  Ptolemy; 
Cory,  p.  84;  and  by  Manetho,  Cory,  130;  Eusebim  by  Syncellus, 
Cory,  147  bis, 

(2)  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  By  Syncellus,  Cory,  Anc,  Frag,, 
p.  81. 

3.  (1)  Smerdius.    Syncellus,  by  Cory,  p.  81. 

(2)  "The  two  Magian  brothers/'    Eusebius,  Cory,  147,  131. 

4.  (1)  Darius  alone.  By  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Cory,  63;  Syn- 
cellus, id,  J  81. 

(2)  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.    Syncellus,  by  Cory,  80; 
Manetho,  Cory,  130;  Eusebius,  id,,  147. 

(3)  Darius  the  first*    Canon  of  Ptolemy^  Cory,  84. 

5.  The  other  kings  may  best  be  given  by  authors, 

(1)  Alexander  Polyhistor  speaks  of  Xerxes.    Cory,  63. 

(2)  Syncellus^  A,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Canon,  mentions  Xerxes 
the  son  of  Darius;  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  Longimanus; 
Xerxes,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes;  Sogdianus;  Darius  Nothus;  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon;  Ochus,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes;  Arses,  the  brother 
of  Ochus;  Darius,  the  third,  (the  son)  of  Arsames. 

B.  In  the  Astronomical  Canon  he  mentions  Xerxes;  Artaxerxes 
I;  Darius  II,  who  is  Nothus;  Artaxerxes  II,  Ochus,  Sams  (?); 
Darius  III,  who  also  is  Arsames.    See  Cory,  80-83. 

(3)  Ptolemy's  Canon  mentions  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  I,  Darius  II, 
Artaxerxes  II,  Ochus,  Arostes  (?),  Darius  III. 

(4)  Manetho,  according  to  Africanus,  mentions  m  belonging  to 
the  twenty-seventh  dynasty  of  Egypt,  Xerxes  the  great,  Artabanus, 
Artaxerxes,  Xerxes,  Sogdianus  and  Darius  (the  son)  of  Xerxes;  and 
as  belonging  to  the  thirty-first  dynasty,  Ochus,  Arses  and  Darius. 
See  Cory,  130.  132,  134, 

(5)  Manetho,  according  to  Eusebius,  mentions,  Xerxes  (the  son) 
of  Darius,  Artaxerxes,  Xerxes  the  Second,  Sogdianus,  Darius,  (the 
son)  of  Xerxes,  as  belonging  to  the  twenty-seventh  dynasty;  and 
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Ochus,  Arses  (the  son  of)  Ochus  and  Darius  as  belonging  to  the 
tWrly-first,    See  Cory,  131,  133,  135. 

(6)  Eusebius  in  the  Canons  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  mentions 
Xerxes,  Artabanus,  Artaxerxes,  Xerxes,  Sogdianus,  and  Darius 
Nothus*  as  belonging  to  the  twenty-seventh  dynasty;  and  Ochus, 
Arses  (the  son)  of  Ochus,  and  Darius,  as  belonging  to  the  thirty-first. 

V. — Usage  m  the  Scriptures. 

A.     IN  EZRA-NEHEMIAH. 

1.  The  name  alone,  e.g.,  Darius,  Ezra  v,  5,  vi.  12;  Ahasuerus, 
Ezra  iv.  6;  Artaxerxea,  E^ra  iv.  7. 

2.  The  title  "king"  is  used  alone,  Ezra  iv.  12,  13,  14 bis,  16, 17, 
V.  8, 17  ler,  yL  4,  8, 10,  vii.  6,  8, 14,  20,  23,  26,  27,  xxviii.  2. 

3.  Name  followed  by  title,  e.g*,  "Cyrus  the  king/'  Ezra  v.  13, 14, 
17,  vi.  3  bis;  ^^ Darius,  the  king,''  Ezra  v.  6,  7,  vi.  1,  13,  15; 
"Artaxerxes,  the  king,"  Erza  iv.  8,  11,  23,  vii.  2L 

4.  The  title  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.^  ''the  king  Cyrus,'* 
Ezra  i.  7;  the  king  **  Artaxerxes,"  Ezra  vii.  IL 

5-  The  name  followed  by  the  nationality,  e.j,,  *' Darius,  the 
Persian,"  Nehemiah  xii.  22. 

6.  The  phrase  '*  kings  of  Persia' '  is  employed,  Ezra  ix,  9,  and  in 
the  Latin  version  of  vi.  14* 

7.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title  *'king  of  Persia/^  e^g., 
'* Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,"  Ezra  i.  1  bis,  28,  iii,  7,  iv.  5;  **Darius/'  Ezra 
iv.  5,  24;  'VArtaxerxes,"  Ezra  iv.  7,  vii-  1,  viii.  1. 

8.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title,  "king  of  Babylon,"  Ezra 
V.  13. 

9.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title  ''  king  of  kings,  ^'  Ezra  vii.  12. 

10.  The  compound  phrase  ''the  king  Cj^rus,  king  of  Persia/' 
occurs  in  Ezra  iv,  3. 


B.     USAGE   OF  DANIEL,    ESTHER  AND   CHRONICLES,    ET  AL, 

1.  The  name  alone,  e.g.,  Dan,  vi.  2,  Isa.  xliv.  28, 
2-  The  title  alone,  Dan,  vi,  13,  15,  Esther  i.  5,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12, 
13  bis,  14,  16  bis,  18,  19  bis,  20,  21  bis,  22,  ii.  2  ins,  3  ins,  4  bis, 
8  bis,  9,  13  bis,  14  ter,  15  bis,  17,  18  bis,  19,  21  bis,  22,  23,  etc, 

3.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title,  e,g*,  **  Cyrus,  the  king," 
Dan.  i*  21;  *' Darius,  the  king,"  Dan.  vi.  7,  25. 

4.  The  title  is  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.,  "the  king  Darius,'* 

*  The  kst  is  twice  called  Danua  No  thus  and  once  Dariui  {the  son)  of  Xerxes. 
Cory,  147. 
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Dan.  vi.  10;  "the  king  Ahasuenis,"  Esther  i.  2, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
ii.  1, 12, 16,  21,  iii.  1,  etc. 

5.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  nationality,  c.y.,  "Cyrus,  the  Per- 
rian,"  Dan.  vi.  29;  "Darius,  the  Mede,"  Dan.  v.  31,  xi.  1. 

6.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title  "king  of  Persia,"  e.y., 
"Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,"  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22  &w,  23;  "Darius, 
king  of  Persia,"  Dan.  x.  1. 

7.  We  have  once  the  phrase  "Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus, 
of  the  seed  of  (the)  Mede,  who  had  been  made  king  over  the  realm 
of  (the)  Chaldeans,"  Dan.  ix.  1. 

8.  In  Isaiah  xlv.  1  we  meet  with  the  phrase  "  to  my  Messiah,  to 
Cyrus." 

In  a  succeeding  article,  we  shall  give  titles  of  kings  other  than 
Persian,  and  some  conclusions  based  upon  these  various  designa- 
tions. 

Princeton.  Robert  Dick  Wilson. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND   PRESBY- 
TERIAN  CHURCH. 

THE  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  brought  into  being 
in  the  train  of  the  great  revival  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
in  1797.  This  was  attended,  like  the  re\nvals  imder  the  preaching 
of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  a  great  deal 
of  excitement.  There  were  outcries  and  fain  tings  and  bodily  agi- 
tations, often  spoken  of  as  the  "jerks/*  Some  felt  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  movement  as  lacking  sobriety;  and  when  the  need 
of  teachers,  exhorters  and  preachers  became  imperative,  and  men 
were  licensed  who  lacked  the  qualifications  which  the  Book  of 
Government  of  the  Church  declared  highly  important,  and  who, 
in  some  instances,  were  unwilling  to  express  unqualified  accept- 
ance of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  opposition  became  more  pro- 
nounced. The  Sjnod  of  Kentucky  interposed  with  their  authority, 
and  the  matter  came  before  the  General  Assembly  by  way  of  corre- 
spondence. The  General  Assembly,  in  their  letter  to  those  who  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Synod,  acknowledged  that  a  Uberal 
education,  though  highly  important  antl  useful,  was  not  absolutely 
essential;  but  at  the  same  time  called  attention  to  the  explicit 
language  of  the  Standards  of  the  Chiuch,  and  suggested  that  when, 
as  under  existing  circumstances,  the  field  is  too  extensive,  cate- 
cbist^  may  be  employed  as  assistants,  who  should  be  prudent  and 
sound  men,  subject  to  frequent  inspection,  and  with  duties  carefully 
defined.  They  added  that  if  these  catechists  were  found  to  possess 
uncommon  talents,  to  be  diligent  in  study,  and  to  promise  useful- 
ness, they  might  in  time  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and 
be  admitted  in  regular  coui^e  to  the  holy  ministry. 

Those  who  constituted  what  may  be  called  the  '^revival  party" 
claimed  that  this  advice  of  the  General  Assembly  accorded  entirely 
with  their  views  and  practice.  Some  of  the  men  licensed  and 
after^^ard  ordained  had  made  considerable  attainments  in  learning, 
and  some  had  not.  Some  of  the  many  catechists  employed  un- 
doubtedly disappointed  the  expectations  of  those  who  sent  them 
forth;  but  it  is  claimed  that  not  one  of  those  whom  the  revival  party 
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licensed  to  preach  *'  left  a  reputation  taraished  by  heresy,  apostasy 
or  defection  from  the  Church  and  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus/'  It 
is  further  claimed  that  all  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  setting  up 
the  Cumberland  Church  held  thorough  education  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

There  is  what  appears  to  be  excellent  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  revival  was  granted  in  answer  to  the  fasting  and  the  prayers  of 
the  people  of  God,  and  that  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  Spirit  appeared ; 
but  much  strife  and  folly  appeared  with  it.  The  Rev,  David  Rice, 
who  prepared  the  letter  which  brought  the  case  of  the  Cumberland 
brethren  before  the  General  ^^ssembly,  says:  **That  we  had  a 
revival  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity  among  us,  I  did,  do, 
and  ever  shall,  believe  .  ,  ,  .  but  we  sadly  mismanaged  it;  we 
have  dashed  it  downi  and  broken  it  to  pieces/'  No  formal  appeal 
was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  against  the  action  of  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky  lq  silencing  the  men  irregularly  licensed;  but 
that  body  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  in  1807, 
in  which  the  zeal  and  decision  of  the  Synod  in  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances were  fully  recognized;  but,  under  the  impression  that 
8ome  of  their  proceedings  were  of  **  at  least  questionable  regularity," 
they  advised  a  serious  review  of  their  action.  This  review  was 
made  by  Synod,  but  with  the  result  that,  after  spending  three  days 
in  deliberation,  they  reaffirmed  all  of  their  decisions.  WTien  their 
explanations  came  before  the  Assembly  of  1809,  the  result  was  that 
the  proceedings  of  Synod  were  sustained  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Church  were  tendered  to  them  for  the  firm- 
ness and  zeal  with  which  they  had  acted.  The  issue  of  all  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  matter  was  the  setting  up  of  a  separate  organization 
which  assumed  the  name  of  the  "  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church," 

It  must  be  said  for  this  body  that  from  the  beginning  they 
always  protested  that  they  appreciated  the  importance  of  a  full 
education  for  the  ministry;  only  insisting  that,  in  emergencies,  men 
of  zeal  and  piety  should  be  unhesitatingly  employed  until  men 
better  educated  could  be  sent  to  take  their  places.  They  have 
spent  much  time  and  taken  great  pains  to  provide  educational 
facilities  for  their  candidates.  The  action  of  their  General  Assem- 
bly^of  1903  was,  in  part,  as  follows:  "True  Christian  education  of 
the  youth  of  our  Church,  and  of  young  men  aspiring  to  the  Gospel 
ministry  among  us,  is,  of  all  others,  the  question  that  settles  oiir 
status  among  other  denominations,  as  well  as  that  which  fixes  our 
future  aa  to  the  measure  of  our  success  or  failure.  An  educated 
ministry  means  an  educated  Church,  and  an  educated  Church, 
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tion:  A.  All  ministers  in  regular  standing  in  either  Church  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  united  Church.  B.  All  Presbyteries  entitled  to 
representa^tion  in  either  Church  to  be  given  the  same  representation 
in  the  united  Assembly :  this  Assembly  assuming  the  duty  of  con- 
solidating and  arranging  Presbyteries  and  Synods.  C.  All  funds 
and  Church  property,  schools,  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and 
all  missionary  operations  of  the  two  Churches  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  General  Assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee 
of  the  Cmnberland  Church,  meeting  by  itself,  made  the  following 
propositions:  A.  To  surrender  their  name.  B.  To  surrender  their 
Standards  on*  the  subject  of  Ministerial  Education,  and  to  adopt 
those  of  the  Southern  Church,  or  such  as  may  be  mutually  accept- 
able. C.  To  accept  the  Standards  of  the  Southern  Church  on  all 
pomts  w^here  a  difference  may  exist  in  the  Form  of  Government, 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  Directory  of  Worsliip,  or  mutually 
acceptable  modifications  of  the  same;  but  asking,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  these  conccBsions,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Catechisms  of  the  Cmnberland  Church  be  adopted  in  place  of 
the  Confession  and  the  Catechisms  of  the  Southern  Church.  In 
case  these  propositions  should  not  prove  acceptable,  they  agreed 
to  accept  the  Confession  of  the  Southern  Church  and  the  Cate- 
chisms,  provided  they  were  modified  substantially  in  accordance 
with  a  paper  presented  w^ith  their  proposals. 

The  contents  of  the  paper  were  summarily  as  follows:  Chap.  Ill, 
sec*  1,  "  God  did  from  all  eternity  adopt  the  w^hole  plan  of  His  crea- 
tion and  providence,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  events  which 
w^ould  transpire  therein,  including  the  sins  of  men  and  angels.  These 
events  he  determined  to  bring  to  pass  by  His  own  direct  and  abso- 
lute agency^  or  to  permit  them  to  come  to  pass  in  view  of  the  re- 
sults which  His  bounding  and  overruling  providence  would  bring  out 
of  the  whole  plan.**  Sec.  2.  "According  to  the  determinate  coim- 
sel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  He  did  from  all  eternity  elect  tosalva- 
tion  all  true  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  Thb  election  w  as  perfectly 
definite  as  to  the  persons  elected  and  also  as  to  their  number;  and 
God  did,  in  like  manner,  reprobate  to  eternal  perdition  all  that 
finally  reject  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  reprobation  wa^  also  definite 
as  to  persons  and  number,"  Sec.  3,  '*  Those  of  mankind  that  are 
predestinated  unto  life  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
was  laid,  according  to  His  eternal  and  immutable  purpose  and  the 
secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  His  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ 
unto  everlasting  glory  out  of  mere  grace  and  love,  all  to  the  praise 
of  His  glorious  grace;"    Sec*  4.  (This  section,  relating  to  the  fore* 
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ordination  of  means,  agrees  with  the  hke  section  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  save  the  omission  of  the  last  sentence:  "Neither  are 
any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justified,  adopted, 
sanctified  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only.*')  Sec.  5.  (This  section  is 
probably  meant  to  be  the  same  with  the  corresponding  section  in 
the  Westminster  Confession^  only  the  word  "effectuaF'  is  omitted 
before  the  word  *^  vocation,"  It  relates  to  the  care  which  should  be 
exercised  in  handling  the  doctrine  of  predestination.) 

A  modification  of  Chap.  V,  sec*  4,  is  proposed  as  follows:  "The 
abnighty  power,  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of 
God  so  far  manifest  themselves  in  His  providence  that  it  extendeth 
itself,  not  only  to  those  acts  which  God  absolutely  decrees,  but  also 
to  those  which  he  permits,  joining  with  it  a  most  wise  and  powerful 
bounding,  and  otherwise  ordering  and  governing  them  in  a  manifold 
dispensation  to  His  own  holy  ends.*'  (Compare  the  text  of  the 
Westminster  Confession :  '*  and  that  not  by  a  bare  permission,  ,  .  .  , 
yet  so  as  the  sinfulness  thereof  proceedeth  only  from  the  creature 
and  not  from  God/') 

Chap.  VIII,  sec,  8^  is  made  to  read:  '* Although  Jesus  Christ 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  yet  the 
benefits  of  this  death  are  savingly  applied  only  to  those  who  are 
chosen  unto  life  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of 
the  truth;  but  to  all  those  thus  chosen  these  benefits  are  so  applied 
as  to  insure  their  eternal  salvation.*^  (Compare  the  Westminster 
Confession:  '*To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  has  purchased  redemp- 
tion He  doth  certainly  and  effectually  apply  and  communicate  the 
same/') 

The  tenth  chapter  of  the  Cumberland  Confession  was  offered  in 
place  of  the  corresponding  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
on  Effectual  Calling.  It  was  proposed  that  Chap.  XVII  of  the  Con- 
fession, Of  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  should  be  changed  in  sec- 
tion 2,  and  in  place  of  the  words:  *'This  perseverance  of  the  saints 
depends,  not  upon  their  own  free-will,  but  upon  the  immutability 
of  the  decree  of  election,"  the  following  should  be  substituted: 
"This  perseverance  of  the  saints  depends,  not  upon  their  own 
ability  or  merit,"  etc. 

Finally  it  was  proposed  to  modify  the  Catechisms  so  as  to  make 
them  correspond  with  the  changes  suggested  for  the  Confession.* 

These  propositions  were  duly  considered  by  the  Committee  of 

*The  CoDomittee  proposed  still  aaother  altemfltive;^"  We  will  conseDt  to  a 
new  compUatlon  upon  the  ba^is  of  the  WeetmimBter  Staadards,  which  shall  ex_ 
elude  aU  phraseology  mxd  modeB  of  expression  whieh  can  b«  plausibly  construed 
to  favor  the  idea  of  fatality  or  necessity.^* 
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the  Southern  Church,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  deUberation,  they 

framed  the  following  reply :  "  We  would  say  that  there  are  some  of 
the  changes  proposed,  which  are  merely  of  a  verbal  nature,  which 
we  think  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  our  Church  would  aceept; 
but  there  are  other  changes  proposed  which  are  so  fundamental  in 
their  character  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  act  upon  them  without 
further  instructions  from  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church/' 

The  Rev,  James  A.  Lyon,  D.D.,  of  Columbus,  Miss,,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Southern  Church,  being  unable  to  attend  the 
meetings,  expressed  his  views  in  a  letter.  In  this  letter  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  case  of  union,  the  numerical  prepon* 
derance  would  probably  be  with  the  Cumberland  brethren.  As  to 
doctrine,  he  assumed  that  no  basis  could  be  considered  except  the 
unaltered  Confession  of  Faith,  M  to  government  and  discipline, 
both  Churches  were  nominally  the  same,  but  in  practice  they  some- 
times widely  disagreed.  Ab  to  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  he 
believed  that  there  existed  a  material  difference.  Here  was  the- 
original  cause  of  separation.  Here  was  an  apparently  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  union.  At  the  largest  calculation,  probably  not 
more  than  one  in  five  of  their  ministers  came  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  Southern  Church.  To  receive  these  men  en  masse  into  union 
would  be  to  place  the  numerical  power  of  the  Church  in  their  hands. 
This  would  be  to  make  what  is  now  the  exception  to  ministerial 
qualifieations  the  rule.  Suppose  that  there  should  be  an  agree- 
ment that  in  future  the  requirements  of  the  Southern  Church 
should  be  insisted  upon?  Still  in  practice  would  this  be  done? 
Could  it  be  done?  Could  a  Presbytery  composed  of  men  educated 
only  in  English  literature  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  men  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew?  A  union  under  existing  conditions 
would  lower  the  standard  and  weaken  the  prestige  of  the  Church 
as  an  educated  denomination ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  taking  a  step  forward  instead  of  backward. 

The  Southern  General  Assembly,  upon  receiving  the  report  of 
their  Committee,  unanimously  adopted  a  minute  to  the  effect  that 
"they  were  compelled,  in  view  of  the  terms  for  effecting  any  organic 
union  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  declare  that,  regarding  the  present  period  as  one  very 
unfavorable  for  making  changes  in  our  Standards  of  faith  and 
practice,  it  is  more  especially  so  for  effecting  changes  so  materially 
modifying  the  system  of  doctrine  which  has  for  centuries  been  the 
distinguishing  peculiarity  and  the  eminent  glory  of  the  Presby- 
terian  Churches  both  of  Europe  and  the  United  States," 
19 
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Oxdmmm  mwt  tht  oooiMon  of  the  bsl  aentenee:  ^Xextfaer  are 
any  cth^  redeemed  by  Christy  effectttallj  collect  jiti^ified^  adopled, 
iaiietified  md  aavtd,  but  the  elect  anfy/')  See.  5.  (Om  i 
probably  meazii  to  be  the  same  with  the  cofregpcmiag  i 
the  Westminster  Oml^smm^  only  the  word  ''effectual"  b  omitted 
before  the  matd ""  -mmtitrnJ*  It  relates  to  the  cane  whieh  should  be 
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A  mnfificmtioEi  of  Ch^.  V,  sec.  4,  is  jwoposed  as  follows:  **Tlie 
akmi^ty  power,  unse^urhable  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of 
God  80  far  manifest  themselves  in  His  provideiiee  that  it  eEteodeth 
iteelf ,  not  only  to  those  aetfi  which  God  aheolntely  decrees^  btit  abo 
to  thoee  which  he  permits,  joining  with  it  a  mogt  wise  and  powerful 
bomiding,  and  otherwise  ordering  and  governing  them  in  a  manifold 
diipenaaUofi  to  BBs  own  holy  ends/*  fCompane  the  ie«  of  the 
WcstminaterConfearion: -^andthatnotbyabarepermismiii^  .... 
yet  so  aa  the  sinfuhie«s  thereof  proceedeth  only  from  the  cteattire 
and  not  from  God/') 

Chap.  Vin,  sec,  8,  is  made  to  read:  ** Although  Jesus  Christ 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  according  to  the  Scripture,  j-et  the 
beiiefita  of  this  de^ih  are  sa\^gly  applied  only  to  those  who  are 
choaen  unto  life  through  ganctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of 
the  truth;  but  to  all  those  thus  choeen  these  benefits  are  so  applied 
aa  to  insure  their  eternal  salvation:"  (Compare  the  Westminster 
Confe^on:  "To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  has  purchased  redemp- 
tion He  doth  certamly  and  effectually  apply  and  communicate  the 
same/')  \ 

The  tenth  chapter  of  the  Cumberland  Confession  was  offered  in 
place  of  the  correspontling  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
on  Effectual  Calling-  It  was  proposed  that  Chap.  XVII  of  the  Con- 
fession, Of  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  should  be  changed  in  sec- 
tion 2,  and  in  place  of  the  words:  -'This  perseverance  of  the  saints 
depends,  not  upon  their  own  free-will,  but  upon  the  immutability 
of  the  decree  of  election/'  the  following  should  be  substituted: 
"This  perseverance  of  the  saints  depends^  not  upon  their  own 
ability  or  merit/'  etc. 

Finally  it  was  proposed  to  modify  the  Catechisms  so  as  to  make 
them  correspond  with  the  changes  suggested  for  the  Confession,* 

Tliese  propositions  were  duly  considered  by  the  Committee  of 

*Tke  Committee  proposed  attll  another  alternative: — **  We  wiD  consent  to  a 
new  compilation  upon  the  baaia  of  the  Westmrnater  Standards^  which  shall  ex- 
clude all  pliraeeology  and  modes  of  expression  which  can  be  plausibly  construed 
Uy  favor  the  idea  of  fatality  or  necesaily/^ 


I 
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the  Southern  Church,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  deliberation,  they 
framed  the  following  reply:  *' We  would  say  that  there  are  some  of 
the  changes  proposed  ^  which  are  merely  of  a  verbal  naturej  which 
we  think  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  our  Church  would  accept; 
but  there  are  other  changes  proposed  which  are  so  fundamental  in 
their  character  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  act  upon  them  without 
further  instructions  from  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church/' 
The  Rev.  James  A,  Lyon,  D.D,,  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Southern  Church,  being  unable  to  attend  the 
meetings,  expressed  his  views  in  a  letter.  In  this  letter  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  case  of  union,  the  numerical  prepon- 
derance would  probably  be  with  the  Cumberland  brethren.  As  to 
doctrine,  he  assumed  that  no  basis  could  be  considered  except  the 
unaltered  Confession  of  Faith.  As  to  government  and  discipline, 
both  Churches  were  nominally  the  same,  but  in  practice  they  some- 
times widely  disagreed.  As  to  qualifications  for  the  ministr>%  he 
bf?lieved  that  there  existed  a  material  difference*  Here  was  the 
original  cause  of  separation.  Here  was  an  apparently  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  union.  At  the  largest  calculation,  probably  not 
more  than  one  in  five  of  their  ministers  came  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  Southern  Church.  To  receive  these  men  en  masse  into  union 
would  be  to  place  the  numerical  power  of  the  Church  in  their  hands. 
This  would  be  to  make  what  is  now  the  exception  to  ministerial 
qualifications  the  rule.  Suppose  that  there  should  be  an  agree- 
ment that  in  future  the  requkements  of  the  Southern  Church 
should  be  insisted  upon?  Still  in  practice  would  this  be  done? 
Cmdd  it  be  done?  Could  a  Presbytery  composed  of  men  educated 
only  in  English  literature  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  men  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew?  A  imion  imder  existing  conditions 
would  lower  the  standard  and  weaken  the  prestige  of  the  Church 
as  an  educated  denomination;  and  that  at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  taking  a  step  forward  instead  of  backward. 

The  Southern  General  Assembly,  upon  receiving  the  report  of 
their  Committee,  unanimously  adopted  a  minute  to  the  effect  that 
"they  were  compelled,  in  view  of  the  terms  for  effecting  any  organic 
union  suggested  by  the  Connnittee  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  declare  that,  regarding  the  present  period  as  one  very 
unfavorable  for  making  changes  in  our  Standards  of  faith  and 
practice,  it  is  more  especially  so  for  effecting  changes  so  materially 
modifying  the  system  of  doctrine  which  has  for  centuries  been  the 
distinginshing  peculiarity  and  the  eminent  glory  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  both  of  Em-ope  and  the  United  States." 
19 
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Conference  with  the  Northern  Church. 

In  1873  a  Conimittee  of  the  Northern  Church,  consisting  of  H,  A- 
Nelson,  Joseph  T,  Smith  and  Charles  A,  Dickey^  met  in  conference 
with  a  Committee  of  the  Cumberland  Church,  consisting  of  Richard 
Beard,  J.  B,  Mitchell,  A.  J.  Baird  and  A,  B,  Mitchell  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Northern  Church  proposed  union  on  the  basis  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  Committee  of  the  Cumberland  Church 
proposed:  1,  That  each  Confession  should  remain  unaltered,  and 
of  equal  authority  as  standards  of  evangelical  doctrine;  and  that, 
in  licensing  or  ordaining  candidat<3S  for  the  ministry,  Presbyteries 
should  allow  them  to  subscribe  to  the  one  which,  on  the  whole, 
they  preferred;  2.  That  the  Form  of  Government  and  the  Book  of 
Discipline  of  the  Presb3rterian  Church  should  be  consitiered  the 
Standards  of  the  united  Church ;  3.  That  the  united  Church  should 
be  known  under  the  name  of  the  "Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America/' 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Church  received  the 
report  of  their  Committee  and  declared  a  continuance  of  negotia- 
tions inexpedient. 

Doctrinal  Attitude  Brxefly  Stated. 

A.  With  respect  to  the  Dec?rees  of  God,  the  element  of  certainty 
IB  largely  eliminated,  God  simply  determines  what  He  Himself 
will  do,  what  He  will  require  His  creatures  to  do,  and  what  He 
will  do  in  the  contingency  of  obedience  or  disobedience, 

B.  Election  is  on  the  foresight  of  repentance  and  faith. 

C  The  Object  of  the  Death  of  Christ  is  not,  as  in  our  Con- 
fession, to  make  salvation  possible  for  all  men  and  certain  for  the 
elect;  but  Christ  is  represented  as  having  died  for  all  men,  and  in 
ike  same  settle. 

D.  The  distinction  between  CoaiMON  Grace  and  Effectual 
Calling  is  obliterated;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  given 
with  the  same  intent  to  every  man. 

E.  Conversion  is  described  after  the  Amiinian  manner;  the 
regeneration  of  the  sinner  being  accomplished  by  human  efficiency, 
stimulated  to  action  by  a  divine  influence  enjoyed  by  the  subject 
thereof  in  common  with  all  men. 

Dr.  Shedd  (Hist  of  Christian  Doc.,  VoL  II,  p.  496)  says:  **The 
controversy  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  turned  chiefly 
upon  three  Calvinistic  points,  \iz.,  the  absolute  decree  of  election; 
the  irresistibleness  of  special  grace;  and  the  limitation,  in  the  divine 
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goodness  ...  -  freely  and  unchangeably  ordained  or  determined 
what  He  Himself  would  do,  what  He  would  require  His  intelligeDt 
creatures  to  do,  and  what  should  be  the  rewards,  respectively,  of 
the  obedient  and  the  disobedient/' 

"  Divine  Influence — God  the  Father,  having  set  forth  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  w^orld,  does  most 
graciously  vouchsafe  a  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
same  intent  to  every  man/'  **The  Holy  Spirit,  operating  through 
the  written  Word,  and  through  such  other  means  as  God  in  His 
wisdom  may  choose,  or  directly,  without  nieaiiF,  so  moves  upon  the 
hearts  of  men  as  to  enlighten,  reprove  and  convince  them  of  sin, 
of  their  lost  estate,  and  of  their  need  of  salvation ;  and,  by  so  doing, 
Inclines  them  to  come  to  Christ.  This  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
purely  of  God's  free  grace  alone,  and  not  because  of  human  merit, 
and  is  antecedent  to  all  desire,  purpose  and  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  sinner  to  come  to  Christ:  so  that,  while  it  is  possible  for  all 
to  be  saved  with  it,  none  can  be  saved  without  it/^  "This  call  is 
not  irresistible,  but  is  effectually  in  those  only  who,  in  penitence 

and  faith,  freely  surrender  themselves  wholly  to  Christ " 

**  While  there  is  no  merit  in  faith,  yet  it  is  the  condition  of  salvation. 
It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  good  works,  from  w^hich  it  must  be  distin- 
guished/' 

'*  A  state  of  sinless  perfection  ia  not  authorixedC !)  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  a  dogma  of  dangerous  tendencies/' 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  work  the  Committee  of  the  Cumber- 
land Church  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Evangelical  Union  (Arminian) 
of  Scotland,  in  which  they  say  that  their  leading  thought  was  to 
eliminate  from  the  Confession  its  great  central  doctrine  of  universal 
foreordination  and  its  legitimate  consequences,  miconditional  elec- 
tion, limited  atonement  and  divine  influence  correspondingly  cir- 
cumscribed. These  doctrines  are  described  under  the  figure  of  "  an 
ulcerous  cancer"  which  required  excision.  Again,  in  the  use  of 
another  figure,  the  necessity  for  a  complete  rewriting  was  explained 
by  the  remark  tliat  there  was  evil  at  the  fountain,  and  "all  the 
streams,  however  minute,  were  more  or  less  poisoned/-  The  Evan- 
gelical Union  replied  to  this  communication,  congratulating  the 
Cumberland  Church  upon  the  completion  of  their  work,  which  they 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  Con- 
fession, not  erring  on  the  score  of  too  great  minuteness,  but  resem- 
bling the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness.  They  indicate  particular 
delight  in  observing  *'with  w^hat  thoroughness  Westminsterism 
has  been  eliminated  by  the  revising  Committee/' 
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Conference  with  the  Northern  Church. 

In  1873  a  Cominittee  of  the  Northern  Church,  consisting  of  H.  A, 
Nelson,  Joseph  T.  Smith  and  Charles  A.  Dickey,  met  in  conference 
with  a  Committee  of  the  Cumberland  Church,  consisting  of  Richard 
Beard,  J,  B.  Mitchell,  A.  J.  Baird  and  A,  B.  Mitchell.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Northern  Church  proposed  union  on  the  bajsis  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  Committee  of  the  Cumberland  Church 
proposed:  1,  That  each  Confession  should  remain  unaltered,  and 
of  equal  authority  as  standards  of  evangelical  doctrine;  and  that, 
in  licensing  or  ordaining  candidates  for  the  ministry,  Presbyteries 
should  allow  them  to  subscribe  to  the  one  which,  on  the  whole, 
they  preferred;  2.  That  the  Form  of  Government  and  the  Book  of 
Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  considered  the 
Standards  of  the  united  Church;  3.  That  the  united  Church  should 
be  known  under  the  name  of  the  "Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America/^ 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Church  received  the 
report  of  their  Committee  and  declared  a  continuance  of  negotia- 
tions inexpedient. 

Doctrinal  Attitude  Briefly  Stated, 

A .  With  respect  to  the  Decrees  of  God,  the  element  of  certainty 
is  largely  eliminated.  God  simply  determines  what  He  Himself 
will  do,  what  He  will  require  His  creatures  to  do,  and  what  He 

will  do  in  the  contingency  of  obedience  or  disobedience. 

B.  Election  is  on  the  foresight  of  repentance  and  faith. 

C.  The  Object  of  the  Death  of  Christ  is  ngt,  as  in  our  Con- 
fession, to  make  salvation  possible  for  all  men  and  certain  for  the 
elect;  but  Christ  is  represented  as  having  died  for  all  men,  and  in 
the  same  sense. 

D.  The  distinction  between  Common  Grace  and  Effectual 
Calling  is  obliterated;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  given 
with  the  same  intent  to  every  man. 

E.  Conversion  is  described  after  the  Arminian  manner;  the 
regeneration  of  the  sinner  being  accompHshed  by  human  efficiency, 
stimulated  to  action  by  a  divine  influence  enjoyed  by  the  subject 
thereof  in  conmion  with  all  men* 

Dr.  Shedd  {HisL  of  Christian  Doc,  VoL  H,  p.  496)  says:  "The 
controversy  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  turned  chiefly 
upon  three  Calvinistic  pomts^  viz.,  the  absolute  decree  of  election; 
the  irresistibleness  of  special  grace;  and  the  limitation,  in  the  divine 
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intention,  of  the  merit  of  Christ's  death  to  the  elect,  1.  The 
Arminians  held  that  the  decree  of  election  is  ,  .  .  *  dependent 
upon*the  divine  foreknowledge  that  grace  wiU  be  rightly  used  in 
the  instance  of  the  elect.  The  Dort  Canons  maintain  that  the 
electing  decree  secures  the  right  use  of  grace  itself,  as  well  as  be- 
stows grace*  2.  The  Arminians  held  that  the  atonement  of  Christ 
is'intended  for  all  men  alike  and  indiscriminately,  ,  ,  .  .  The  rea- 
son why  the  atonement  does  not  save  all  men  alike  and  indiscrimi- 
nately lies  in  the  fact  that  the  wiU  of  the  finally  lost  sinner  defeats 
the'divine  intention-  There  is  no  such  degree  of  grace  as  is  irresisti- 
ble'to  the  sinful  will  ,  ,  .  ,  The  Dort  Synod  held  that  the  Holy 
Spkit  possesses  a  power  that  is  irresistible,  in  the  sense  that  it  can 
subdue  the  obstinacy  of  any  human  will,  however  opposed  to 

God There  is  therefore  no  defeat  of  the  divine  intention, 

and  the  atonement  saves  all  for  whom  it  was  intended.  3.  The 
Arminians  held  that  grace  is  necessary  in  order  to  salvation,  but 
that  regenerating  grace  may  be  both  resisted  and  lost.  The  Dort 
Synod  .  ,  *  .  held  that  regenerating,  as  distinct  from  common, 
grace  is  able  to  subdue  all  opposition  of  the  sinful  will,  and  there- 
fore  cannot  be  resisted,  in  the  sense  of  bemg  defeated  or  overcome, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  lost."  To  our  mind  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Cumberland  Church  reconstructed  the  Confession  upon  distinctly 
Arminian  lines,  and  their  Committee,  not  unnaturally,  promptly 
sought  and  enjoyed  the  hearty  sympathy  and  congratulations  of 
their  Arminian  brethren  in  Scotland,  as  we  have  narrated  above. 
Under  these  circumstances  students  of  the  history  of  the  Cumber- 
land Church  felt  some  degree  of  surprise  wlien  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Cooperation  and  Union  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U,  S,  A.  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fra- 
ternity and  Union  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  put  their 
signatures  to  the  following  announcement:  "While  slight  doctrmal 
and  other  differences  were  thought  to  exist  by  some  members  of 
the  Committees,  a  thoughtful  and  prayerful  consideration  of  these 
supposed  barriers  has  so  far  either  removed  these  obstacles,  or  so 
nearly  shown  them  not  actually  to  exist,  that  we  entertain  the 
confident  hope  that  within  a  very  few  years  reunion  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  wholly  creditable  to  both  Churches  and  honor- 
ing to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ/' 

We  compare  with  this  statement  the  warning  uttered  by  Dr. 
McDonold,  the  historian  of  the  Cumberland  Church,  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  two  false  ideas  which  ought  never  to  deceive  his 
people^  nor  his  Presbyterian  brethren:  one  is  the  hope  on  the  part 
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of  the  latter  that  his  people  will  sometime  atlopt  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  unchanged;  the  other  is  the  belief  among  Cum- 
berland  Presbyterians  that  Presbyterians  are  ready  to  adopt  their 
doctrinal  platforni. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Cumberland  brethren  have,  never- 
theless^ now  reached  the  conclusion^  by  a  study  of  the  Declaratory 
Statement  and  the  two  new  chapters  and  the  revised  sections  of 
the  Confession,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  come  over  to 
their  doctrinal  platform?  Would  not  that  mean  that,  in  respect 
to  the  three  principal  points  at  issue  between  Arminians  and  Cal- 
vinists,  we  have  come  over  to  the  Arminian  position? 

If  this  is  the  case,  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  Presby- 
teries which  voted  for  the  revision  of  our  Standards  realized  that 
they  "were  so  materially  modifying  the  system  of  doctrine  which 
has  for  centuries  been  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  and  the 
eminent  glory  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  both  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States/' 

Edwabd  B.  Hodge- 


NoTB, — The  above  was  written  without  any  knowledge  of  tbe  "  Plan  of  Re^ 
iinioa,"  tbe  "  Concurreat  Declarfttions,"  ajid  the  "  Recommendatioiis  "  which 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  two  AssembUes  next  May*  The^  paper?,  now  given 
to  the  public,  make  the  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  a  matter  of  im medi- 
ate and  pressing  duty.  Possibly  the  story  of  the  Cumberland  Church  outUned 
in  these  pages  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  seek  conscientiously  to  discharge 
this  duty,  '     E.  B  H. 


VI. 
ECCLESIASTICAL   NOTE. 

THE  PROPOSED  UNION  WITH  THE  CUMBERLAND 
PRESBYTERIANS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  meeting  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  May,  1903,  received 
from  a  number  of  its  Presbyteries  overtures  "  relating  to  closer  coopera- 
tion or  union  with  sister  denominations."  In  response  to  these  over- 
tures it  appointed  a  Conunittee  "to  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
cooperation,  confederation  and  consolidation  with  other  Churches." 
This  Committee  was  instructed  "to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
any  Churches  of  the  Reformed  family  with  whom,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  such  correspondence  would  be  Ukely  to  promote  closer 
relations";  and  "to  report  to  the  next  Assembly  such  plans  and  meas- 
ures as  seem  to  them  wise,  proper  and  profitable  for  the  advancement 
of  fraternal  relations,  for  the  increase  of  harmonious  work,  and,  if  God 
shall  open  the  way,  and  incline  the  hearts  of  the  Churches  thereto,  for 
the  reunion  of  those  who  hold  the  same  faith  and  order  in  the  service 
of  Christ."  No  doubt  the  Committee,  under  the  guidance  of  its  able 
and  energetic  Chairman,  has  been  diligently  prosecuting  throughout 
the  year  the  somewhat  extensive  task  committed  to  it.  It  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  that  it  will  be  able  to  report  to  the  approaching 
Assembly  much  progress  in  the  great  work  of  drawing  more  closely 
together  in  the  service  of  Christ  those  who  hold  the  same  faith  and 
order.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  are  incompletely  informed  of  Ihese 
labors. 

What  absorbs  our  attention  at  the  moment  is  the  result  of  the 
conference  of  the  Committee  with  a  similar  Committee  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  meeting 
at  Nashville.  This  Committee  "  on  Presbyterian  fraternity  and  union," 
was  appointed,  it  seems,  on  the  same  day  (May  27)  on  which  our  own 
Committee  was  appointed.  A  notification  of  its  appointment  was 
sent  at  once  to  our  Assembly,  and  an  appropriate  reply  to  this  notifi- 
cation was  returned,  implying  that  consideration  of  the  general  subject 
of  "Presbyterian  fraternity  and  union"  was  included  in  the  proposed 
work  of  our  Committee.*    During  the  year  these  two  Committees 

*  Of.  MiniUes  of  Presbyterian  Church  for  1903,  pp.  90,  123,  169. 
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with  ours  on  the  basis  of  out  Confession,  adopted  by  means  of  our 
formula.  It  is,  of  course,  very  gratifying  to  us  to  leam  that  this  is 
the  case;  and  we  shall  not  easily  or  soon  forget  the  ^nerosity  of  the 
act.  But  we  cannot  profess  to  think  that  what  it  is  so  well  to  say  has 
been  in  this  section  well  said.  We  feel  no  necessity  laid  upon  us,  it  is 
true,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  language  of  statements 
having  so  personal  arcfert^nce,  and  managing  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
to  convey  their  sense.  But  one  or  two  points  require  explicit  men- 
tion to  avoid  the  possibility  of  serious  misapprehensions.  We  con- 
t-ent  ourselves  with  a  bare  mention  of  them  at  this  point,  since  it  vdH 
be  necessary  to  advert  to  them  with  some  emphasis  later.  It  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  the  systems  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confes- 
sions of  Faith  of  the  two  Churches  agree:  though  it  may  be  true 
that  systems  of  doctrine  not  seriously  out  of  agreement  with 
each  other  are  widely  believed  in  the  two  Churches.  It  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  the  liberty  allowed  by  the  formula  by  which  wc 
accept  the  Confession  is  at  aU  incR^ascd  by  the  Declaratory  State- 
mant :  though  no  doubt  that  Uberty  is  reasserted  in  the  Declaratory 
Statement.  It  would  not  be  true  to  Bay  that  either  the  Declaratory 
Statement  or  the  whole  ma^ss  of  the  revision  accomplished  in  1903  in 
any  way  or  to  any  degree  modifies  our  doctrinal  system :  though  it 
may  possibly  be  true  that  some  elements  of  truth  not  always  recog- 
nised as  provided  for  in  our  doctrinal  system  are  emphasized  in  it.  It 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  ''Brief  Statement"  in  any  way  con- 
ditions the  obligation  resting  on  all  office-bearers  of  the  Church  to 
hold,  teach  and  defend  the  total  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  our  Stand- 
ards— among  which  the  "Brief  Statement"  has  no  place:  though  it 
may  possibly  be  true  that  it  reveals  the  doctrines  mcjst  insisted  upon 
by  many  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church  in  their  ordinary  preaching. 

Such,  then,  are  the  terms  of  union  proposed  to  their  respective 
Afisembhes  by  the  two  Committees,  What  are  we  to  think  of  them? 
It  would  be  as  idle  as  it  would  be  dishigenuous  to  affect  to  di.ssemble 
our  natural  gratification  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  propose 
that  the  union  shall  take  place  on  the  basis  of  our  oi^ii  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  Standards,  '^pure  and  simple."  From  our  point  of  view 
this,  of  course,  simplifies  matters  vastly.  But  it  would  be  as  disingenu- 
ous as  it  would  be  idle  to  affect  to  dissemble  the  fact  that  even  so  we 
have  misgivings — misgivings  growing  out  of  the  iiatiu^e  of  the  case 
and  fostered  by  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  proposed  terms  of  union 
themselves.  Utter  frankness  becomes  us  in  all  negotiations  of  this  kind ; 
and  in  the  present  ease  this  frankness  is  made  especially  incumbent  by 
the  generi^sity  of  our  Cumberland  brethren.  It  would  be  a  poor  requital 
of  the  generosity  of  brethren  who  have  agi-eed  to  come  to  us  on  terms 
presumably  peculiarly  agrt^eable  to  us,  if  we  left  matters  unexplained 
which,  if  thoroughly  understood,  might  modify  their  action;  and  which, 
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therefore,  if  left  imexplaincd,  might  place  them  in  a  position  of  per- 
manent distress.  The  last  of  the  proposed  "Concurrent  Declara- 
tions** calls  on  the  united  Churches  to  study  the  things  that  make 
for  peace,  and  in  order  to  that,  "  to  guard  against  all  needless  and  offen- 
sive references  to  the  causes  which  have  divided  us,  and  to  avoid  the 
revival  of  past  issues,"  There  is  but  one  way  to  secure  obedience  to 
such  an  exhortation :  as  there  is  but  one  way  to  justify  gi\"Lng  such  an 
exhortation.  The  causes  that  have  divided  us  miist  be  removed,  and 
the  issues  that  have  separated  us  must  be  made  really  past.  If  the 
causes  that  have  divided  us  remain  in  action  and  the  old  issues  still 
live,  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  those  causes  will  not  continue  to  divide 
us  or  that  stiH  present  issues  can  possibly  be  treated  as  past.  If 
the  terms  of  union  proposed  imply  the  removal  of  the  causes 
that  have  hitherto  divided  us  and  the  antiquating  of  the  old  issues, 
they  should  be  accepted  by  all  w^th  acclamation.  If  they  do  not,  they 
can  produce  only  an  *' entangling  alliance'*  and  no  real  union:  they 
can  only  tempt  ns  to  ** build  a  great  house  around  a  divided  family," 
Our  first  duty  in  the  premises  is^  clearl}*,  to  scrutinize  the  terms  of 
union  which  are  proposed,  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  they 
really  imply  the  removal  of  the  old  "bones  of  contention." 

At  first  sight,  certainly,  the  terms  of  union  proposed  seem  to  promise 
exceedingly  well  for  tlie  removal  of  dividing  causes.  They  reduce  in 
brief  to  this  simple  and  prima  fade  effective  provision:  that  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  adopt  as  its  own  the  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Unit-cd 
States  of  America,  and  thus  put  itself  practically  upon  our  ground. 
Any  misgivings  we  may  feel  must  turn,  therefore,  on  doubt  as  to  the 
real  efficiency  of  a  simple  adoption  by  our  Cumberland  brethren  of 
our  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards  to  remove  the  causes  which 
have  hitherto  divided  the  Churches  and  to  antiquate  the  issues  that 
have  separated  them.  Studying  that  utmost  frankness  which  seems 
demanded  by  the  occasion,  we  shall  proceed  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  some  of  these  misgivings. 


It  is  not  obvious  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  simple  adoption  of  our 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards  on  the  part  of  our  Cumlx'rland 
brethren  will  remove  all  the  causes  that  have  hitherto  divided  the 
Churches  and  antiquate  all  the  issues  that  have  been  rais€id  betw^een 
them,  because  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  all  the  differences  which  have 
hitherto  divided  us — or  ought  still  to  divide  us — reduce  to  differences 
of  doctrine  and  polity. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  abroad  a  zeal  for  the  external 
union  or,  a%  it  is  now  fashionable  to  call  it,  ''organic  union" 
of  Churches,  which  would  fain  make  light  of  all  obstacles  to  union 
except  perhaps  (at  the  most)  irreducible  antagonism  in  doc- 
trine imd  polity,     But  we  cannot,  for  ourselves,  help  regarding  this 
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with  ours  on  the  basis  of  our  Confession,  adopted  by  meanB  of  our 
formula.  It  is,  of  course,  very  gratifying  to  ub  to  leam  that  this  is 
the  case:  and  we  shall  not  easily  or  soon  forget  the  generosity  of  the 
act.  But  we  cannot  profess  to  think  that  what  it  is  so  well  to  say  has 
been  iu  this  section  well  said.  We  feel  no  necessity  laid  upon  us,  it  is 
true,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  Unguage  of  statements 
ha\ing  so  personal  a  reference,  and  managing  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
to  convey  their  sense.  But  one  or  two  points  require  explicit  men- 
tion to  avoid  the  possibility  of  serious  misapprehensions.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  bare  mention  of  them  at  this  point,  since  it  will 
be  necessary  to  advert  to  them  with  some  emphasis  later.  It  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  the  systems  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confes- 
sions of  Faith  of  the  two  Churches  agree:  though  it  may  be  true 
that  systems  of  doctrine  not  seriously  out  of  agreement  with 
each  other  are  widely  believed  in  the  two  Churches.  It  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  the  liberty  allowed  by  the  formula  by  which  wc 
accept  the  Confession  is  at  all  increaseci  by  the  Declaratory  State- 
mant :  though  no  doubt  that  liberty  is  reasserted  in  the  Declaratory 
Statement.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  either  the  Declaratory 
Htatement  or  the  whole  mass  of  the  revision  accomplished  in  1903  in 
any  way  or  to  any  degree  modifies  our  doctrinal  system;  though  it 
may  possibly  be  true  that  some  elements  of  truth  not  always  recog- 
nized as  provided  for  in  our  doctrinal  system  are  emphasized  in  it.  It 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  *' Brief  Statement*'  in  any  way  con- 
ditions the  obligation  resting  on  all  office-bearers  of  the  Church  to 
hold,  teach  ajxd  defend  the  total  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  our  Stand- 
ards— among  wliich  the  '* Brief  Statement"  has  no  place:  though  it 
may  possibly  be  true  that  it  reveals  the  doctrines  most  insisted  upon 
by  many  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church  in  their  ordinary  preaching, 

Suchi  then,  are  the  terms  of  union  proposed  to  their  respective 
Assemblies  by  the  two  Committees.  WTiat  are  we  to  think  of  them? 
It  would  be  as  idle  as  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  affect  to  dissemble 
our  natural  gratification  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  propose 
that  the  union  shall  take  place  on  the  basis  of  our  own  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  Standards,  '*pure  and  simple/*  From  our  point  of  view 
this,  of  course,  simplifies  matters  vastly.  But  it  would  be  as  disingenu- 
ous as  it  would  be  idle  to  affect  to  dissemble  the  fact  that  even  so  we 
have  misgivings^misgivings  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  fostered  by  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  proposed  terms  of  union 
themselves.  Utter  frankness  becomes  us  in  all  negotiations  of  this  kind  - 
and  in  the  present  case  this  frankness  is  made  especially  incumbent  by 
the  generosity  of  our  Cumberland  brethren.  It  would  be  a  poor  requital 
of  the  generosity  of  brethren  who  have  agreed  to  come  to  us  on  terms 
presumably  peculiarly  agi-eeable  to  us^  if  we  left  matters  unexplained 
wliich,  if  thoroughly  understood,  might  modify  their  action ;  and  which, 
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therefore,  if  left  unexplained,  might  place  them  in  a  position  of  per- 
manent distress.  The  last  of  the  proposed  **  Concurrent  Declara- 
tions*'  calls  on  the  united  Churches  to  study  the  things  that  make 
for  peace,  and  in  order  to  that,  *Ho  guard  against  all  needless  and  offen- 
sive references  to  the  causes  which  have  divided  iis^  and  to  avoid  the 
revival  of  pa^t  issues."  There  is  but  one  way  to  secure  obedience  to 
such  an  exhortation :  as  there  is  but  one  w^ay  to  justify  giving  such  an 
exhortation.  The  causes  that  have  divided  us  must  be  removed,  and 
the  issues  that  have  separated  us  must  be  made  really  past.  If  the 
causes  that  have  divided  us  remain  in  action  and  the  old  issues  still 
!ive»  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  those  causes  will  not  continue  to  divide 
us  or  that  still  present  issues  can  possibly  be  treated  as  past.  If 
the  tonus  of  union  proposed  imply  the  removal  of  tlie  causes 
that  have  hitherto  di\ided  us  and  the  antiqiiatinp  of  tlie  old  issues, 
they  should  be  accepted  by  all  with  acclamation.  If  they  do  not,  they 
can  produce  only  an  '^cntJingling  alliance"  and  no  real  union:  they 
can  ordy  tempt  us  to  **  build  a  great  house  aroimd  a  divided  family," 
Our  first  duty  in  the  premisc^s  is,  clearl}^  to  scrutinize  the  terms  of 
union  which  are  proposed,  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  they 
really  imply  the  removal  of  the  old  **  bones  of  contention," 

At  first  sight,  certainJy,  the  terms  of  union  proposed  seem  to  promise 
exceedingly  ^^ell  for  the  removal  of  dividing  causes.  They  reduce  in 
brief  to  this  simple  and  prima  facie  effective  provision ;  that  the  Cum- 
berland  Presbyterian  Church  atlopt  as  its  ow'u  the  doctrinal  and 
ecclesia*5tical  Standards  of  the  Presbj-terian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  thus  put  itself  practically  upon  our  ground. 
Any  misgivings  we  may  feel  must  turn,  therefore,  on  doubt  as  to  the 
real  efficiency  of  a  simple  adoption  by  our  Cumberland  brethren  of 
our  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards  to  remove  the  causes  which 
have  hitherto  divided  the  Churches  and  to  antiquate  the  issues  that 
have  separated  them.  Studying  that  utmost  frankness  which  seems 
demanded  by  the  occasion,  we  shall  proceed  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  some  of  these  misgivings. 


It  is  not  obvious  to  us,  in  the  hrst  place,  that  simple  adoption  of  our 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards  on  the  part  of  our  Cumberland 
brethren  Tsnll  remove  all  the  causes  that  have  hitherto  divided  the 
Churches  and  antiqoate  all  the  issues  that  have  been  raised  between 
them,  because  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  all  the  differences  which  have 
hitherto  divided  us — or  ought  still  to  divide  us — reduce  to  differences 
of  doctrine  and  polity* 

We  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  abroad  a  zeal  for  the  external 
union  or,  as  it  is  now  fashionable  to  call  it,  *' organic  union" 
of  Churches,  which  would  fain  malce  light  of  all  obstacles  to  union 
except  perhaps  (at  the  most)  irreducible  antagonism  in  doc- 
trine and  polity.     But  we  cannot,  for  ourselves,  help  regarding  this 
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Burely  sooner  or  later  emerge.  We  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon 
a  discussion  of  them  here.    Enough  if  this  bare  general  reference 

explains  and  perhaps  so  far  juBtifies  the  misgivings  we  have  expressed 
as  to  whctlier  a  simple  acloption  of  common  Standards,  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical,  provides  a  sufficient  basis  of  imion  between  the  two 
Churches.  If  any  of  these  differences  affect  seriously  our  furnishing 
for  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  or  otu*  well-considered  modes  of  prose- 
cuting that  work^  they  become  obstacles  to  union  of  very  considerable 
gravity.  It  is  better  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  should  be  done  than 
that  the  Churches  should  unite;  and  w^e  surely  ought  to  stop  at  the 
threshold  of  a  proposition  looking  to  union  to  consider  very  carefully 
whether  the  union  proposetl  will  really  advance  the  work  of  the  Lord 
which  the  two  denominations  are  s«et  separately  to  do. 


But  in  the  frank  statement  of  our  misgivings  we  must  go  a  step 
further.  We  have  deep  misgivings  whether  a  simple  adoption  of  our 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards  by  our  Cmnbcrland  brc^thren 
affords  adequate  assurance  of  that  unity  of  faith  between  them  and  us 
which  is  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of  union. 

It  is  distressingly  easy  for  signatories  of  differing  traditions  to 
attach  differing  interpretations  to  docimients  they  sign  in  common. 
It  has  accordingly  not  been  the  custom  of  our  Church  to  act 
on  the  assumption  that  its  internal  unity  and  peace  would  be 
sufficiently  assured  by  willingness  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it 
would  fain  receive  into  its  nunistry  to  signify  their  acceptance 
of  its  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards.  Ordinary  prudence 
and  all  experience  alike  have  taught  it  that  the  same  documents 
may  be  vejy  variously  interpreted  by  different  persons,  who  look 
at  them  from  different  angles  and  out  of  the  mists  of  different  kinds 
and  degi*ees  of  education ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  safe  to  commit  the 
great  interests  put  under  its  charge  to  the  chances  of  such  misunder- 
standings as  must  necessarily  arise  under  a  system  of  simple  subscrip- 
tion. It  has  therefore  felt  in  duty  bound  to  take  adequate  measures 
to  make  sure  that  those  who  signify  their  acceptance  of  its  Standards 
attach  the  same  sense  to  those  Standards,  and  attach  the  same  meaning 
to  the  formula  by  which  they  are  adopted  and  to  the  act  of  adopting 
them,  which  itself  does.  It  has  accordingly  jealously"  retained  the 
filial  decision  upon  the  acceptability  of  every  act  of  subscription  in 
the  hands  of  its  own  courts,  upon  which  it  has  laid  the  duty  of  ascer- 
taining, by  means  of  examination  or  some  other  competent  mode  of 
inquiry,  both  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  possessed  by  applicants  to 
its  ministry  and  the  interpretation  they  put  on  the  Standards  they 
propose  to  adopt.  Even  when  one  of  its  own  ministers  is  merely  trans- 
ferred  from  one  of  its  Presbyteries  to  another,  the  right  of  the  receiving 
court  to  inquire  anew  into  his  knowledge  and  '^soimdness/'  as  it  has 
come  to  be  popularly  spoken  of,  has  been  steadily  maintained  and  re- 
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police  protection.  We  heartily  agree  that  differences  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Gospel — the  very  Gospel  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to 
proclaim — ^constitute  the  primary  ground  of  righteous  separation. 
Differences  here  can  never  be  minimized  without  treason  to  the  very 
life  of  that  Church  of  God  (which,  we  are  told,  is  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth)  that  we  profess  to  be  serving  in  seeking  its  unification. 
And  next  to  doctrinal  diflferences,  no  doubt,  differences  in  polity,  or  the 
organization  of  the  Church  for  the  preservation  of  its  life  and  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions,  should  take  rank.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  are  not  many  other  differences  which  will  not  merely  excuse 
but  justify,  and  not  merely  justify  but  demand^  the  separate  existence 
^^of  denominations  i^ith  an  insistence  proportionate  in  each  instance  to 
^pthe  value  of  the  interests  at  stake.  No  congregation,  for  example^ — to 
revert  to  a  suggestive  illustration  already  hinted — would  be  justified  in 
concluding  a  union  with  a  neighboring  congregation,  though  of  the  same 
faith  and  polity — no  matter  what  additional  idat  or  worldly  advantage 
came  to  it  thereby — if  thereby  any  special  work  it  seemed  called  to 

•accomplish  in  the  field  of  the  Lord  were  closed  to  it,  or  even  rendered 
more  difficult  successfully  to  prosecute.  Similarly  it  were  surely  a 
grave  mistake,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  for  any  two  denominations 
to  enter  into  a  union  which  threatened  to  handicap  either  of  them  in 
any  special  mission  which  seemed  to  be  conmiitted  to  it  in  the  world. 
The  work  of  the  Lord  is  more  important  than  any  union  of  Churches, 

Are  there  no  differences  of  this  relatively  secondary — but  never- 
theless possibly  decisive—sort  between  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 

■such  as  demand  at  least  the  most  serious  consideration  when  a  union  of 
ithe  two  bodies  comes  up  for  discussion?  Differences,  perhaps,  in  tra- 
ditions and  that  spirit  which  grows  out  of  traditions ;  differences  of 
training  and  that  adaptation  that  grows  out  of  training;  differences 
in  modes  of  work  and  the  habits  that  grow  out  of  long-settled  modes  of 
work;  differences  in  theories  of  conduct  and  those  principles  of  action 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  that  face  the  Churches  of  our  day  aixd  land 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  these  theories:  differences,  in  fine,  of  mani- 
fest mission,  opportunities  and  facilities  for  special  kinds  of  work,  of 
providential  equipment  and  call  to  particular  tasks?  That  no  such 
differences  exist  between  Churches  of  such  diverse  origins  and  histories 
is  unlikely :  that  none  of  those  that  exist  are  of  sufficient  significance  to 
engage  attention  when  a  union  between  the  Churches  falls  under 
discussion  is  incredible :  that  some  of  them  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance is  notorious-  One  or  two  such  differences  receive  some  mention, 
more  or  less  full,  in  the  subsidiary  conditions  of  union,  adverted  to  in 
the  ** Concurrent  Declarations*'  and  ^^Recommendations/*  Whether 
they  are  dealt  with  there  wnth  wisdom  and  determined  satisfactorily 
will  no  doubt  become  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  debates  of  the 
coming  year.    Others  lie  in  the  background,  out  of  which  they  must 
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surely  sooner  or  later  emerge.  We  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon 
a  discuggion  of  them  here*  Enough  U  this  bare  general  reference 
explains  and  perhaps  so  far  justifies  the  misgivings  we  have  expressed 
as  to  whether  a  simple  adoption  of  common  Standards,  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical,  provides^  a  sufficient  basis  of  union  between  the  two 
Churches.  If  any  of  these  differences  affect  seriously  our  furnishing 
for  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  or  our  well-considered  modes  of  prose- 
cuting that  work,  they  become  obstacles  to  union  of  very  considerable 
gravity.  It  is  iietter  that  the  w^ork  of  the  Ijord  should  be  done  than 
that  the  Churches  should  unite;  and  we  surely  ought  to  stop  at  the 
threshold  of  a  proposition  looking  to  union  to  consider  very  carefully 
whether  the  union  proposed  will  really  advance  the  w^ork  of  the  Lord 
which  the  two  denominations  are  set  separately  to  do. 


But  in  the  frank  statement  of  our  misgivings  we  must  go  a  step 
further.  We  have  deep  misgivings  whether  a  simple  adoption  of  our 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards  by  oiu-  Cumberland  brethren 
affords  adequate  assurance  of  that  unity  of  faith  between  them  and  us 
which  is  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of  union. 

It  is  distressingly  easy  for  signatories  of  differing  traditions  to 
attach  differing  interpretations  to  documents  they  sign  in  common. 
It  has  accordingly  not  been  the  custom  of  oiu-  Church  to  act 
on  the  assumption  that  it-s  internal  tmlty  and  peace  woidd  be 
sufficiently  assured  by  willingness  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it 
would  fain  receive  into  its  ministry  to  signify  their  acceptance 
of  its  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards.  Ordinary  prudence 
and  all  experience  alike  have  taught  it  that  the  same  documents 
may  be  very  variously  interpreted  by  different  persons,  who  look 
at  them  from  different  angles  and  out  of  the  mists  of  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  education ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  safe  to  commit  the 
great  interests  put  under  its  charge  to  the  chances  of  such  misunder- 
standings as  must  necessarily  arise  imder  a  system  of  simple  subscrip- 
tion. It  has  therefore  felt  in  duty  bound  to  take  adequate  measures 
to  make  sure  that  those  w^ho  signify  their  acceptance  of  its  Standards 
attach  the  same  sense  to  those  Standards,  and  attach  the  same  meaning 
to  the  formula  by  which  they  are  atloptcd  and  to  the  act  of  adopting 
them,  which  itself  does.  It  has  accordingly  jealously' retained  the 
final  decision  upon  the  acceptability  of  every  act  of  subscription  in 
the  hands  of  its  own  courts,  upon  which  it  has  laid  the  duty  of  ascer- 
taining, by  means  of  examination  or  some  other  competent  mode  of 
inquiry,  both  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  possessed  by  applicants  to 
its  ministry  and  the  interpretation  they  put  on  the  Standards  they 
propose  to  adopt.  Even  when  one  of  its  own  ministers  is  merely  trans- 
ferred from  one  of  its  Presbyteries  to  another,  the  right  of  the  receiving 
court  to  inquire  anew  into  his  knowledge  and  '*  soundness/'  as  it  has 
come  to  be  popularly  spoken  of,  has  been  steadily  maintained  and  re- 
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peatedly  e3cercised.  And  when  the  applicant  has  come  from  another 
denomination,  and  especially  from  a  distant  land,  this  right  has  been 
transformed  into  a  duty.  Only  so,  the  Church  has  always  thought » 
and  foundj  can  it  safeguard  it*5  own  unity  and  secure  its  own 
internal  peace — presence  itself  from  steadily  building  up  merely  **a 
great  house  over  a  divided  family." 

Such  being  the  settled  practice  of  the  Chiu-ch,  foimdcd  in  wise 
considerations  of  duty  and  supported  in  its  prudence  by  long 
experience,  can  we  be  blamed  for  feeling  the  deepest  misgiving 
when  WQ  are  called  upon  to  face  a  proposition  to  admit  into 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  a  body  of  nearly  two  thousand  ministers 
at  once — and  they,  formed  under  widely  different  traditions  from  our 
own— without  any  of  the  safeguards  which  have  been  considercd 
requisite  in  the  incorporation  of  single  ministers?  Surely  such  a  propo- 
sition, as  the  French  say,  donne  fun^usemeni  d  penser.  On  a  prima  facte 
view  it  looks  like  a  revolutionary  proceeding,  amounting  to  little  less 
than  a  stultification  of  our  entire  histor)^  and  our  whole  system.  If  such 
a  proceeding  is  safe  in  the  present  case,  one  would  think  it  would  be  a 
fartwri  safe  in  the  incorporation  of  single  ministers:  if  it  is  felt  to  be  un- 
safe in  their  cases,  is  it  not  a  fortiori  unsafe  in  this  much  greater  Instance? 
The  question  that  is  brought  to  issue  here  is  nothing  other  than  whether 
the  internal  unity  and  peace  of  a  Church  is  sufficiently  secured  by  a 
bare,  formal  acceptance  by  all  its  ministers  of  common  Standards: 
or  whether  it  is  not  requisite  to  take  adequate  measiires  to  a^ura  a 
common  understanding  of  the  Standards  accepted*  It  is  no  reflection 
upon  our  Cumlierland  brethren  to  suppose  them  possibly  liable  to  the 
same  misapprehensions  to  which  other  men  are  foimd  to  be  certainly 
liable;  and  to  ask  of  them  some  such  assurances  as  are  uniformly  asked 
from  others.  And  surely  they  are  as  much  interesteil  as  we  are  in  mak- 
it  clear  that  the  common  Standards,  under  the  protection  of  which 

;  alike  propose  to  live  in  case  the  contemplated  union  is  consummated, 
are  understood  alike  by  us  all,  Othemise  we  shall  be  just  as  dis- 
united under  them  as  w^e  were  before  we  go  through  the — in  that 
case  meaningless — form  of  establishing  them  as  the  bond  of  our  union 
and  the  pledge  of  our  peace. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  the  minds  of  some  readers  may  revert  at 
this  point  to  the  terms  on  which  the  Old  and  New  School  branches 
of  the  PTesb}i:erian  Church  came  together,  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  created  by  that  transcation  a  precedent  for  union  between 
Churches  on  the  basis  of  bare  adoption  of  common  Standards,  "pure 
and  simple/'  A  moment's  thought  will  convince  us,  however,  that 
10  analogy  can  lie  between  that  case  and  the  one  which  is  at  present 
ciga^ng  our  attention.  The  Old  and  New  School  Churches  were  ad- 
herents of  common  Stand  anis.  Every  office-bearer  in  both  ChurcheB 
alike  had  received  his  commission  as  an  office-bearer  only  upon  adop- 
tion of  those  common  Standards  under  the  same  safeguards  of  exami- 
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warranted?  Certaiiil}^  not  mere  commimity  in  teaching  and  defending 
*' essential  evangelical  doctrine,"  we  are  glad  to  observe.  For  that  the 
two  Churches  are  united  in  common  devotion  to  essential  "evangelical 
doctrine"  is  made  in  the  next  clause  the  subject  of  additional  recogni- 
tion: "mutual  acknowledgment  also  is  made/'  We  say  we  arc  glad  to 
observe  this^  because  if  what  the  Churches  were  asked  to  recognize  were 
that  community  in  "essential  evangelical  doctrine*'  constituk^s  suffi- 
cient agreement  to  warrant  union, it  would  be  perhaps  the  meet  remark- 
able recommendation  ever  made  to  a  Church  by  a  joint  Committee. 
For  in  that  case  the  recommendation  would  amoimt  to  nothing  le^  than 
this:  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
should  by  a  mere  declaration  of  the  Assembly  vacate  its  entire  doctrinal 
position,  entrenched  as  that  doctrinal  position  nei^ertheless  is  in  doc- 
trinal Standards  unalterable  save  by  a  long  and  complicated  constir 
tutional  process ;  and  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the^e  Standards 
are  being  "adopted"  as  the  bond  of  union  between  two  contracting 
Churches. 

It  is  so  clearly  uHra  vires  for  the  Assembly  to  declare  in  such  a 
deliverance  that  the  Standards  are  to  be  taken  in  this  reduced  sense, 
and  such  a  declaration  would  be  so  clearly  a  brulittn  fidmen,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Committees  intended  to 
imply  by  this  confused  and  confusing  clause  that  the  agreement  of  the 
two  Confessions  in  evangelicalism  is  sufficient  agreement  to  warrant 
union,  even  had  we  not  the  subsequent  clause  to  forbid  the  imposition 
of  this  sense  upon  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  not 
clear  that  m\y  deeper  agreement  exists  between  the  two  Confessions, 
which  we  are  here  apparently  recommended  to  declare  to  agree  suffi- 
ciently to  warrant  the  imion  of  the  two  Chnrches  professing  their 
respective  faiths  by  their  mediation.  Possibly  there  has  been  a  slip 
of  the  pen  in  tixe  framing  of  this  clause,  aiifl  what  is  intended  to  be 
recognized  is  only  such  an  agreement  in  faith  between  the  two  Churches 
as  to  warrant  union,  rather  than  any  agreement  "  between  the  systems 
of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  two  Churches/* 
Meanwhile  it  must  be  exceedingly  evident  that  as  a  measure  to  produce 
a  good  understanding  this  section  of  the  "Concurrent  Declarations" 
is  foredoomed  to  the  saddest  failme ;  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  liable 
to  interpretations  which  make  it  ask  the  Churches  to  propound  declara- 
tions that  are  directly  contrary  to  the  facta.  It  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  fact  to  declare  that  an  agreement  between  the  systems 
of  doctrine  contained  in  the  two  Confessions  so  far  as  this,  viz.,  that 
both  teach  the  essential  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion,  is  sufficient 
agreement  to  warrant  union.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  the  mere  fact  of  maintaining  its  dis- 
tinctively Calvinistic  Standards  and  by  them  separating  itself  from 
other  evangehcal  but  non-Calvin  is  tic  bodies — Lutheran,  Wesleyan 
and  the  like — beam  constant  testimony  to  the  contrary:  and  haa 
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with  seeking  to  hide  from  us  either  the  one  or  the  other.  But  the 
facts  cannot  possibly  be  blinked  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  from  its  foundation  np  to  the  present  mo- 
ment has  been  a  protest — sometimes  a  violent  and  immca*sured  protest, 
at  aU  times  a  steady  and  unbending  protest — against  our  historical 
position  as  a  Calvinistic  Church :  that  the  entire  Creed  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  is  a  protest — a  clear,  sharp  and  uncom- 
promising protest — against  the  system  of  doctrine  embodied  in  our 
Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  hear  that 
our  Cumberland  brethren  are  prepared  to  unite  with  us  on  the  basis 
of  our  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards,  *'pure  and  simple," 
without  being  filled  with  misgivings  aa  to  the  meaning  which  they 
may  be  attaching  to  this  act?  It  is  very  certain  that  the  adoption 
of  our  Standards^  **pure  and  simple/'  means  the  repudiation 
of  that  w^hole  element  of  their  history  which  has  been  a  continuous 
protest  against  Calvinism  in  doctrine  and  life;  means  a  distinct 
disavowal  of  their  hitherto  professed  doctrinal  system  as  embodied 
in  the  Confei^ion  of  Faith  at  present  in  use  among  them.  But  the 
doubt  rises  persistently  in  our  minds,  and  will  not  be  stilled,  whether 
they  fully  apprehend  tliis  in  proposing  to  adopt  our  Standards; 
whether  they  may  not  be  acting  under  some  fatal  misapprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  their  act.  If  this  be  in  any  degree  true,  it  supplies^ 
on  the  one  hand,  an  astonishingly  clear  and  forceful  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  committing  important  interests  to  the  bare  adoption  of 
articles  of  faith  without  the  exercise  of  due  care  to  secure  that  they 
be  apprehended  and  adopted  in  the  same  sense;  and  it  imposes,  on  the 
other  band,  a  duty  on  us,  greater  than  which  w*e  have  no  duty  in  the 
premises — the  duty  of  undeceiving  our  Cumberland  brethren  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance  both  to  them  and  to  us. 

This  duty  is  rendered  especially  imperative  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  somewhat  obscure  clause  in  the  first  of  the  "Concurrent  Declara- 
tions" proposed  to  the  Churches  by  the  Committees.  In  this  clause 
the  Churches  are  asked  to  declare  that  '*it  is  mutually  recognized  that 
such  agreement  now^  exists  between  the  systems  of  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  two  Churches  as  to  warrant  this 
union;*'  Precisely  what  is  declared  by  this  clause  to  be  recognized  it  is 
no  doubt  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  What,  for  instance^  is  the 
reference  of  the  w^ord  "now"?  Is  it  to  the  future,  so  that  what  is 
declared  is  that  a  sufficient  measure  of  harmony  already  exists  to  war- 
rant union^  and  therefore  no  further  waiting  and  no  further  efforts  to 
induce  harmony  are  necessary?  Or  is  its  reference  to  the  past,  so  that 
the  meaning  is  that  by  some  recent  change— say,  for  example,  the  revi- 
sion of  our  Confession  in  1903^ — a  sufficient  measure  of  harmony  to  war- 
rant union  has  been  at  length  induced?  And  how  shall  we  determine 
what  the  measure  of  harmony  is  that  is  recognized  by  the  Committees 
&nd  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  Churches  as  necessary  before  union  * 
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warranted?  Certainly  not  mere  eorrmi unity  in  teaching  and  defending 
*' essentia]  evangelical  doctrine/'  we  are  glad  to  observe.  For  that  the 
two  Churches  are  united  in  common  devotion  to  essential  '^cvangehcal 
doctrine"  is  made  in  the  next  clause  the  subject  of  addUional  recogni- 
tion 1  "mutual  acknowledgment  also  is  made."  We  say  we  arc  glad  to 
obsen^e  this,  because  if  what  the  Churches  were  asked  to  recognize  were 
that  community  in  *' essential  evangelical  doctrine"  constitutes  suffi- 
cient agreement  to  warrant  union,  it  would  be  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able recommendation  ever  made  to  a  Church  by  a  joint  Committee. 
For  in  that  case  the  recommendation  would  amount  to  nothing  less  than 
this:  that  the  Presbj'terian  Chiu-ch  in  the  United  States  of  America 
should  by  a  mere  declaration  of  the  Assembly  vacate  its  entire  doctrinal 
position,  entrenched  as  that  doctrinal  position  nevertheless  is  in  doc- 
trinal Standards  unalterable  save  by  a  long  and  complicated  constir 
tutional  process ;  and  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  these  Standards 
are  being  '* adopted"  as  the  bond  of  union  between  two  contracting 
Churches. 

It  is  so  clearly  ultra  iHres  for  the  Assembly  to  declare  in  such  a 
deliverance  that  the  Standards  are  to  be  taken  in  this  reduced  sense, 
and  such  a  declaration  would  bo  so  clearly  a  bruium  fxdmen,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Committees  intended  to 
imply  by  this  confused  and  confusing  clause  that  the  agreement  of  the 
two  Confessions  in  evangelicalism  is  sufficient  agreement  to  warrant 
union,  even  had  we  not  the  subsequent  clause  to  forbid  the  imposition 
of  this  sense  upon  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  not 
clear  that  any  deeper  agreement  exists  between  the  two  Confessions, 
which  we  are  here  apparently  recommended  to  declare  to  agree  sufli- 
ciently  to  warrant  the  union  of  the  two  Churches  professing  their 
respective  faiths  by  their  mediation.  Possibly  there  has  been  a  slip 
of  the  pen  in  the  framing  of  this  clause,  and  what  is  intended  to  be 
recogniascd  is  only  such  an  agreement  in  faith  between  the  two  Churches 
as  to  warrant  union,  rather  than  any  agreement  "  between  the  systems 
of  doctrine  contained  in  the  C<:?nfessions  of  Faith  of  the  two  Churches/' 
Meanwhile  it  must  be  exceedingly  evident  that  as  a  measure  to  produce 
a  good  understanding  this  section  of  the  "Concurrent  Declarations" 
is  foredoomed  to  the  saddest  failure;  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  liable 
to  interpretations  which  make  it  ask  the  Chiu^clies  to  propound  declara^ 
tions  that  are  directly  contrary  to  the  facts.  It  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  fact  to  declare  that  an  agreement  between  the  systems 
of  doctrine  contained  in  the  two  Confessions  so  far  as  tliis,  viz.,  that 
both  teach  the  essential  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion,  is  sufficient 
agreement  to  warrant  union.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  the  mere  fact  of  maintaining  it^  di&* 
tinctively  Calvinistic  Standards  and  by  them  separating  itself  from 
other  evangelical  but  non^alvinistic  bodies^ — Lutheran,  Wcsloyan 
and  the  like — bears  constant  testimony  to  the  contrary:  and  has 
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entrenched  this  testimony  behind  elaborate  constitutional  safeguards, 
m^hich  BO  declarative  act  of  any  Assembly  can  destroy  or  weaken. 
And  it  would  be  equally  directly  contrary  to  the  fact  to  declare  that 
any  deeper  agreement  than  is  involved  in  the  conxoion  teaching  of 
** essential  evangelical  doctrine*'  '* exists  between  the  syst-ems  of 
doctrine  contained  in  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  two  Churches." 


The  possibility  of  imposing  such  intolerable  interpretations  upon 
this  unfortunate  clause,  quite  apart  from  any  question  whether  either 
is  its  intended  meaning — as  surely  neither  can  be— renders  it  impera- 
tive that  the  actual  relation  of  the  two  Confessions  to  one  another 
should   be  made  perfectly  plain. 

The  systems  of  doctrine  taught  in  these  two  Confessions  do 
not  stand  related  to  one  another  as  more  and  less  clear,  or 
more  and  less  full,  or  more  and  less  consistent,  or  more  and  less 
genial  expressions  of  the  same  system  ;  but  as  precise  contra- 
dictories. The  oue  is  a  clear,  full,  consistent  and  genial  expres* 
sion  of  the  Calvinistic  system*  The  other  is  an  equally  clear,  full, 
consistent  and  genial  expression  of  the  Arminian  S3rstem*  We  are 
not  LUiaware  that  our  Cumberland  brethren  do  not  affect  the  name  of 
Arminians,  and  desire  to  be  understood  rather  as  occupying,  or  at  least 
as  seeking  to  occupy,  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  great 
systems.  Nor  are  we  unappreciativc  of  the  fact  that  in  a  few  items 
of  doctrine  they  separate  themselves  from  the  type  of  Arminianism 
ordinarily  taught  by  the  theologians  of  the  great  Methodist  bodies, 
whether  of  Britain  or  America,  whether  of  the  earlier  or  later  genera- 
tions of  Wesleyanism*  But  Wesleyanism  and  Arminianism  are  not 
absolutely  equipollent  terms;  and  despite  the  minor  differences  that 
may  exist  between  the  structures  raised  on  the  fundamental  Armin- 
ian principles  by  varied  types  of  Arminianism,  no  one  of  these  types 
can  cease  to  be  Arminian  so  long  as  its  organic  principles  are 
the  Arminian  fundamental  of  human  autonomy  and  universal 
grace.  And  the  system  set  forth  in  the  Cumberland  Presb3rterian 
Confession  is  as  pure  a  development  of  the  principle  of  universal 
grace — **di%ine  influence'*  it  is  called  here — as  that  developed  by  any 
other  typical  form  of  Armlnianism^ — Dutch,  Jesuit  or  Wcsleyan.  We 
designate  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  an  Arminian  document,  not  as  wishing  t<>  affix  a  term  of 
reproach  upon  it,  but  merely  as  wishing  to  describe  it  intelligibly  by 
as^^igning  it  to  its  proper  class.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only 
a  typical  Arminian  document,  but  one  of  the  most  consequent  and 
consistent  and,  we  may  add,  at  once  one  of  the  most  able  and  the 
most  attractive  of  its  class.  Evangelical  Arminianism  has,  in  fact, 
reached  as  pure  and  concinnatcd  an  expression  in  it  as  has  ever  been 
given  it  in  a  confessional  documentp 

It  could  not  itideed  fail  to  be  a  purely  Arminian  document  if  it  were 
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at  all  fitly  to  represient  the  movement  out  of  which  it  grew.  For  this 
moveioeot  had  as  its  goveming  principle  precisely  protest  against  CaU 
vinism  in  its  formative  principles  as  enunciated  in  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  absolute  predestination  and  irresistible  grace.  The  ''fathers'* 
of  the  Cumberland  P^fsbJ^x^^ian  Church  represented  their  protest 
indeed  to  be  against  "fatalism."  But  whatever  confusion  between 
"predestination"  and  "fatalism/*  "fatalism*'  and  ''irresistible  grace/' 
may  have  troubled  the  minds'^of  the  ''fathers/'  it  speedily  became 
evident  on  the  emergence  of  the  Church  into  separate  organization 
that  what  was  assaulted  under  this  opprobrious  name  was  just  Cal- 
vinism, The  entire  literature  produced  by  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  not  only  illustrates  this  fact,  but  demonstrates  it  to 
satiety.  Everywhere  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  it  is  just  predestina- 
tion—as taught  by  Augustine,  as  taught  by  Calvin,  as  taught  by  the 
Reformed  divines  of  evefy  type  and  as  embodied  in  the  Reformed 
Creeds  of  every  class — that  comes  tip  for  criticism  and  reprobation  : 
and  everywhere  a  doctrine  Ls  opposed  to  it  which  makes  the  determina- 
tion of  God  in  the  matter  of  tlie  salvation  of  the  individual  soul  wait 
on  the  prior  action  of  the  human  spirit.  But  m^  need  not  go  for  proof 
beyond  the  credal  statements  of  the  Church  themselves.  What  the 
"fathers  ■ '  set  themselves  to  do  in  the  preparation  of  their  first  Confession 
(adopted  in  1814)  was  not  so  prudently  to  define  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination as  to  exclude  all  impUcations  of  real  fatalism,  but  just  to 
exscind  the  doctrine  of  predestination  altogether.  They  themselves 
speak  of  their  work  no  doubt  as  directed  to  "erasing  from  the  old  Con- 
fession the  idea  of  fatality";  but  the  book  is  here  to  speak  for  itself, 
and  what  is  erased  is  every  faintest  allusion  to  predestination,  electing 
grace  and  effectual  calling  *  A  long  explanatory  note  is  added,  to  be 
sure,  to  the  third  chapter,  in  which  it  is  essayed  to  mark  out  an  "inter- 
mediate position*'  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism;  but  in  which 
rather  the  direct  antithesis  to  Calvinism  of  the  whole  conception  oper- 
ated with  is  brought  clearly  out;  "In  a  particular  and  saving  sense, 
none  can  be  properly  called  God's  elect  till  they  be  justified  and  united 
to  Christ."  With  this  blossoming  of  the  green  tree  the  fruitage  that 
has  been  borne  on  the  dry  is  not  surprising.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Confession  of  IS  14  was  framed — largely  by  a  process  of  elimination 
of  the  predestinarian  assertions — left  the  positive  development  of  the 
implications  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  grace  incompletely  worked  out. 
The  Church  was  therefore  restless  until  an  entirely  new  Confe^ion 
was  drawn  up  (adopted  in  lSS3)j  in  which,  no  longer  satisfied  wnth  the 
mere  elimination — as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface — of  "the  doctrine  of 
universal  foreordination  and  its  legitimate  sequences^  unconditional 
election  and  reprobation,  Umited  atonement,  and  divine  influence 

*  The  principal  changes  made  by  it  in  the  WeBtminster  Confession  may  be 
conveniently  inspected  in  The  Prej^hyierian  and  EeformM  Ret^iew  for  July,  1902, 
pp,  41S  sq. 
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^oirespoDdingly  circumscribed/'  it  built  up  constructively  a  complete 
S3rstciii  on  the  Arminian  principle  of  universal  grace  as  its  principium. 
It  is  probably  the  most  elaborately  developed,  thoroughly  compacted 
and  completely  coneinnated  Arminian  creed  in  existence:  everywhere 
set  foursquare  in  opposition  to  what  its  authors  call,  with  uimecessaiy 
opprobrium,  "hyper-Calvinism."  As  a  piece  of  constnictive  evan- 
gelical Arminianism  it  is  worthy  of  much  praise,  and  its  difference 
from  its  predecessor  of  1814  tiuns  just  on  the  fact  that  the  earher 
creed  was  merely  destructive,  while  this  successfully  takes  up  the 
constructive  rdle.* 

We  deem  the  matter  of  the  Arminian  character  of  this  Confession 
of  sufficient  importance  at  the  present  juncture  to  justify  entering 
upon  it  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

The  clash  of  the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  principles  is  always  most 
sharply  manifested  in  w*hat  is  called,  technically,  the  ordo  salulis, 
or  the  enumeration  of  the  steps  or  stages  in  which  salvation  is  made 
the  possession  of  the  sinner.  The  Calvinistic  scheme  requires  the 
following  order:  Regeneration,  Faith,  Justification,  Sanctification, 
etc, :  and  all  Cal\inistic  documents  so  give  it.  The  Arminian  scheme 
most  naturally  falls  into  the  following  order :  Sufficient  Grace, 
Faith,  Justification,  Regeneration,  Sanctification,  etc.  It  is,  now, 
this  Arminian  ordo  saitdis  which  constitutes  the  core  of  the  Cum- 
berland Confession  {§f  38  sq.).  To  go  more  into  particulars^  the 
Cumberland  Confession  teaches  with  great  expHcitness  that  the 
saving  work  begins  with  a  universal  di-sine  influence  (|§  38  Bq.), 
by  wliich  the  Holy  Spirit,  operating  thus  on  every  man  without 
exception  {§  38),  so  acts  upon  man  (§  39}  that  it  is  made  possible 
for  all  to  be  saved  (§  40),  but  not  certain  that  any  should  be 
saved  (§41).  It  is  expressly  denied  that  this  influence  is  irresistible, 
and  as  expressly  affirmed  that  it  is  rendered  effectual  only  by  the  sin- 
ner's own  act  of  faith  (§  41 ) ,  This  act  of  faith  becomes  thus  the  proper 
condition  (§§46  and  49}  on  which  all  subsequent  saving  acts  of  God 
depend.  Those  that  believe,  accordingly,  are  justified  (§§  48  sq,), 
and  then  regenerated  (§§  51  sg.),  and  so  on  through  the  remaining 
stages.  We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  that  this  is  Arminianism  in 
its  purest  and  most  irreducible  expression,  and  is  the  precise  contra* 
diction  of  the  entire  Reformed  system. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  indicate,  however,  how  the  necessary  corol- 
laries of  this  ordo  salutis— which  include  the  denial  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  Reformed  system — emerge  in  the  Cumberland  Confession.  The 
flo-called  "  five  points"  against  which  the  original  Remonstrants  pro- 
t^ted  in  the  Reformed  system  concenied  the  doctrines  of  absolute 
predestination,  particular  redemption,  original  sin,  efficacious  grace  and 

•  For  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Cumberland  Preabyteriaa  Confession  of 
1883,  tee  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  July,  1902,  pp.  424  aq. 
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perseverance.  (1)  The  hinge  of  the  Reformed  system^  and  the  centxal 
point  of  the  Anmnian  assault  alike,  is  the  doctrine  of  eflBcacious  grace. 
And  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Cumberland  Confe^on  explicitly 
rejects  this  doctrine :  it  denies  in  terms  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
saves  by  its  own  power — it  only  renders  it  possible  for  man  to  save 
himself  (5  40);  it  ronndly  asserts  that  this  graee  is  "not  irresistible"  ^ 
(§  41) ;  and  as  roimdly  declares  that  it  is  rendered  effectual  only  by  the  f 
improvement  of  it  by  the  sinner  (§41).  This  is  not  only  a  decided 
but  a  polemic  rejection  of  the  Reformed  principle  at  its  centre.  (2) 
Now  this  rejection  of  efficacious  grace  not  only  leaves  no  place  for  but 
definitely  excludes  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  predestination.  Accord- 
ingly the  sections  on  the  Decrees  of  God  (§§8  and  9)  carefully  confine 
predestination  to  God's  own  acts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  acts  of  other 
agents,  which  are  thus  left  **  free  " ;  and  the  other  doctrines  are  through- 
out the  Confession  carefully  adjusted  to  this  exclusion  of  all  "election/' 
For  example,  in  §  17  the  Covenant  of  Grace  is  given  its  distinctively 
Aiminian  form  as  establishing  a  new  gracious  probation  for  all  men : 
that  is,  the  parties  to  it  are  conceived  not  as  God  and  Christ,  nor  as 
God  and  Christ  as  the  Head  of  His  people,  nor  as  God  and  Christ^s 
people  in  Him ;  but  as  God  and  all  men  indiscriminately^  who  are  offered 
now  a  new  and  easier  probation  than  Adam  enjoyed.  Again  in  §  95  the  — 
invisible  Church  is  made  to  consist,  not  of  God's  elect  (known  to  Him  ^ 
prior  to  any  foreseen  action  of  theit  own),  but  only  of  those  who  have 
already  believed — that  is  to  say,  is  confused  with  the  visible  Church. 
(3)  Similarly  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  taught  in  itB  complete  Ar- 
minian  form,  that  is,  as  a  theoretical  postidate,  set  aside  practically 
in  the  case  of  all  men  alike  by  a  new  "gracious  probation*'  under  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  (5  17),  that  is,  by  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  to 
every  man,  rendering  it  now^  possible  for  them  to  be  saved  (§§  40,  41). 
This  is  the  precise  doctrine  of  Arminian  *' gracious  ability,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Fela^an  ''natural  ability/'  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  Cumberland  Confession,  in  taking  its  position  here 
with  the  evangelical  ArminianSp  does  not  wholly  escape  a  Pelagian- 
izing  tendency  in  its  doctrine  of  sin.  This  cornea  out  more  promi- 
nently, however,  in  its  doctrine  of  the  original  state  of  man  (J  It; 
cp.  §  IS),  which  it  studiously  speaks  of  as  a  state  of  "uprightness"  and 
"innocence  "  to  the  neglect  of  the  positive  "righteousness  and  holi- 
ness" which  is  the  essence  of  the  Reformed  doctrine;  and  also  in  its 
equally  studious  exclusion  of  all  confession  of  a  doctrine  of  "imputa-  _ 
tion"  of  sin.  (4)  The  Reformed  doctrine  of  "particular  redemption/^  g 
it  goes  without  saying,  is  directly  and  repeatedly  antagonized.  It 
is  the  fimdamental  contention  of  this  Confession  that  in  all  that  God  ^ 
does  toward  saving  the  sinner — whether  in  the  gift  of  a  Redeemer,  orB 
in  the  gift  of  the  applying  Spirit — He  has  all  men  indifferently  in  mind 
(5§  27,  31,  33,  38,  40,  etc.).  The  exclusion  of  all  particularism  in  the 
process  of  salvation  might  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  chief  purpose  of 
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this  Confession,  (5)  Of  the  five  "points*'  there  remains  only  that  of 
the  ''Perseverance  of  the  Saint*?,''  and  this  the  Cumberland  Con- 
fession, with  utter  disregard  of  the  logic  of  its  own  system,  inconsist- 
ently preserves  (§  dO),  Of  the  *'five  points  of  Calvinism/'  so  called, 
therefore,  this  Confession  ia  in  a  polemic  attitude  toward  four  and 
retains  a  single  one,  doubtless  through  historical^  since  it  cannot  be 
through  logical,  consistency.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  and  show 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Confession  is  determined  by  its  Arminian 
standpoint,  and  that  it  is  through  and  through  an  Arminian  document 
with  a  sharply  polemic  edge  turned  against  the  Reformed  system. 
Surely,  enough  has  been  already  said,  however,  to  exhibit  the  fact  that 
it  is  ^mply  the  contradictory  of  the  Reformed  system. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  no  harmony  can  be  instituted  between  the 
Cumberland  Confession  and  the  Westminster  Confession:  you  can- 
not harmonize  precise  contradictories.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  the 
one  Creed  in  one  hand  and  the  other  in  the  other,  except  on  the  expedi- 
ent of  not  letting  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 
To  profess  to  accept  both  is  saying  yes  and  no  in  the  same  breath. 
The  acceptance  of  one  is  ipso  facto  the  disavowal  of  the  other :  standing 
side  by  side  they  do  not  modify  one  another,  but  obliterate  one  another 
in  their  entire  systematic  development.  How,  then,  can  we  hear 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  apparently  sincere  adherents  of  the  one, 
without  express  disavowal  of  it  proposing  to  "adopf  the  other,  with- 
out experiencing  the  most  serious  misgivings  as  to  whether  the  meaning 
of  the  act  is  fully  appreciated? 

These  misgivings  are  certainly  not  allayed  by  the  appearance  in 
the  fabric  of  the  Committees'  recommendations  of  yet  further  clauses, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  which  we  cannot  help  fearing  either 
may  be  indications  of,  or  at  leaat  may  prove  in  the  future  causes  of, 
very  grave  misapprehension.  These  are  clauses  which  may  possibly  be 
read  as  implying  that  something  in  the  re\nsion  of  its  Confession  of 
Faith  completed  in  1903,  may  operate  essentially  to  alter  either  the 
Confessional  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  or  at  least  the  relation  in  which  that  Church  stands  to  its 
Confession.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more  mistaken  j  and  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  speak  of  so  gross  a  misapprehension  as  possible, 
did  we  not  have  to  reckon,  when  dealing  with  popular  impressions, 
with  the  reckless  misrepresentations  of  the  public  press,  which  too 
often  seeks  to  create  a  sensation  at  the  cost  of  all  regard  for  exactness 
of  statement;  and  did  there  not  occur,  as  we  have  said,  certain  clauses 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  joint  Committees  which  may  seem 
to  some  to  give  color  to  such  misapprehensions.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  feel  bound  to  advert  formally  to  the  matter. 

In  the  proposed  formal  basis  of  union  itself  we  read:  "The  union 
shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  ub  revisid 
in  1903";  and  this  phrase  '*as  re\i5ed  in  1903^'  is  repeated  ebewhere, 
as  if  it  embodied  a  qualification  of  importance.  Attention  has  almady 
been  directed  to  the  odd  *'now^'  occurring  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  first  ^'Concurrent  Declaration  '*  as  liable  to  a  similar  interpretation : 
**It  is  mutually  recognized  that  svich  agreement  now  exists  between 
the  S3^tenis  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  two 
Churches  as  to  warrant  this  union/'  Further  on  in  the  same  Declara- 
tion specific  appeal  is  made  to  the  Declaratory  Statement  of  1903, 
apparently  as  if  in  some  way  it  secured  to  the  signatories  of  the  Con- 
fession greater  ** liberty"  than  was  enjoyed  before.  Even  the  subse- 
quent allusion  to  the  "Brief  Statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith/' 
although  altogether  impertinent,  inasmuch  as  that  document  is 
no  part  of  our  Standards,  may  possibly  operate  to  strengthen  the 
impression  which  these  other  clauses  make,  that  the  re\dsion 
of  1903  is  felt  to  have  in  some  way  essentially  changed  the 
doctrinal  basis  of  the  Presbj^erian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America, 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  tihat  all  these  clauses  are  intended  only 
to  suggest  that  the  revision  of  1903  removes  some  misapprehen- 
sions as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Confe^ion,  hitherto  cherished  by  our 
Cumberland  brethren,  and  to  that  extent  renders  it  more  accept- 
able to  them.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  what  is  intended.  Mean- 
while it  is  difficult  to  avoid  fearing  that  more  significance  has  been 
attached  to  them  by  our  Cumberland  Presbyterian  brethren,  and  is 
in  danger  of  being  attached  to  them  in  the  future;  and  that  the 
repeated  reference  in  them  to  the  revision  of  1903  indicates  that  it  is 
vaguely  felt  by  our  brethren  that  that  revision  in  some  way  or  otJier 
so  modified  our  Confession  that  adherents  of  the  Cumberland  Con- 
fession can  now  with  a  good  conscience  subscribe  our  Confession  also. 
If  there  is  any  danger  of  such  a  misapprehension  existing  or  coming 
into  existence,  it  is  at  once  made  our  duty  to  say  with  all  emphasis 
that  the  revisions  and  enlargements  entered  into  the  Confession  in 
1903  in  no  way  affect  the  radical  disagreement  between  the  Confessions 
of  Faith  in  authority  in  the  two  Churches,  and  do  not  make  it  one 
whit  more  possible  to  hold  to  them  both  in  common.  With  these 
revisions  and  enlargements  as  without  them,  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  and  remama 
a  soundly,  explicitly,  emphatically  Calvinistic  document;  under  the 
segis  of  which  nothing  but  clear  and  consistent  Calvinism  can  legiti- 
mately find  refuge. 

It  certainly  w^ould  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  In  appointing  its 
Committee  to  formulate  amendments — whether  in  the  form  of  modi- 
fications of  the  text  or  of  Declaratory  Statement  or  of  additional 
statements— the  Assembly  strictly  instructed  it  to  propose  no  revisiona 
which  should  in  any  way  "impair  the  integrity  of  the  sjrstem  of  doc- 
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trine  set  forth  in  our  Confession  and  tanghi  in  the  Holy  Scriptnre."* 
Working  imder  these  inf5tructions,  notlung  was  more  emphasized  by 
the  Cominitt€6  itself  or  by  the  friends  of  the  proposals  made  by  it, 
thronghout  all  the  debates  which  ended  in  the  adoption  of  these  pro- 
pofials,  than  just  that  they  '*in  no  way  impaired  the  integrity  of  the 
system  of  doctrine  set  forth  in  our  Confession,''  It  surely  would  be  a 
sad  miscarriage  if,  nevertheless,  they  have  so  impaired  the  integrity  of 
that  system  as  to  make  way  in  the  revised  document  for  its  precise 
contradiction.  Even  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  matter 
introduced  by  this  revision  mil  suffice,  however,  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  supposition.  We  have  not  the  happiness  to  count  ourselves 
among  the  admirers  of  the  revision  of  1903.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
contend  that  that  revision  in  any  way  modifies  the  s3.*Btem  of  doctrine 
taught  in  our  Confession,  or  in  any  degree  lowers  the  clearness  or 
emphasis  with  which  it  is  taught*  The  sections  introduced  by 'it 
are,  in  our  judgment,  needless  excrescences  on  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  the  Confession  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  better  without  them. 
But  taking  their  place  in  the  fabric  of  the  Confession,  they  enter 
harmoniously  into  its  system  and  modify  that  system  in  no  single 
particular. 

It  is  quite  possible,  to  be  sure,  that  one  whose  ideas  as  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Confession  have  been  derived  not  from  that  docu- 
ment  itself,  but  from  polemic  allusions  to  it  current  in  circles 
inimical  to  it  and  to  the  system  of  doctrine  which  it  teaches,  may 
not  recognise  in  the  clauses  of  the  Declaratory  Statement 
adopted  in  1903,  for  example,  elements  of  truth  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  provided  for  in  the  Confession 
or  aa  capable  of  finding  a  place  in  the  system  taught  in  it.  But  this 
would  be  his  fault,  not  the  fault  of  the  Confession  or  of  the  Calvinistic 
system  taught  by  it.  It  is  safe  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  one 
ever  held  the  doctrine  of  God's  Eternal  Decree  as  taught  in  the  Con- 
fession, who  did  not  hold  it  in  harmony  with  the  love  of  God  for  all 
mankind  and  the  other  truths  set  forth  in  the  Declaratory  Statement* 
For  this  very  reason,  many  of  us  thought  that  it  was  entirely  unneces- 
saiy  to  make  a  Declaratory  Statement  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  decree  taught  in  the  Confession  is  in  harmony 
with  these  precious  truths ;  and  that  the  very  making  of  such  a  Declara- 
tory Statement  w^onld  be  Uable  therefore  to  such  misapprehension  in 
imperfectly  informed  circles  as  may  possibly  be  exhibited  in  the  clauses 
now  under  discussion.  But  for  this  very  reason  again  the  making  of 
this  Statement  introduces  absolutely  nothing  new  and  in  no  way  alters 
or  modifies  or  affects  the  doctrine  of  God's  Eternal  Decree,  which  is 
quite  truly,  and  quite  superfluously,  reasserted  in  the  Declaratory 
Act  to  be  in  harmony  with  these  precious  trntlis.  It  would  be  a  delu- 
sion of  the  most  serious  character  to  fancy  that  because  this  harmony, 

*  MinuUM  for  1901,  p.  206;  for  1902,  p.  87. 
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universally,  not  a<iraitted  but  asserted  and  demonstrated,  by  all  the 
adherents  of  the  Confession,  is  thus  thrown  into  emphasis  in  a  Declwa- 
tory  Statement  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  being  without,  have  per- 
sistently misrepresented  the  facts,  the  Confessioji  may  now  be  legiti- 
mately adopted  as  their  own  Confession  by  men  who  passionately 
deny  the  truth  of  one  of  the  doctrines  the  harmony  of  which  is  here 
asserted ;  and  that,  on  the  precise  ground  that  this  harmony  does  not 
exist  and  cannot  exist. 

What  is  true  of  the  Declaratory  Statement  is  true  of  the  other 
elements  of  the  revision  of  190S.  We  may  hke  them  or  not  hke 
them— we  happen  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  do  not 
like  them.  We  may  think  they  improve  the  Confession  or  mar  it— 
we  happen  to  be  of  the  number  of  thase  who  think  they  mar  it.  But 
no  man  can  justly  attribute  to  them  either  the  intention  or  the  efifect 
of  de-Calvinizing  the  Confession  and  rendering  it  a  document  which 
our  Arminian  brethren  may  legitimately  adopt. 

What  has  been  thus  said  of  the  possible  notion  that  the  ''revision 
of  1903"  may  render  our  Confession  easier  of  adoption  by  adherents 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Confession  must  be  repeated  in  effect 
of  the  parallel  notion  that  the  Declaratory  Act  of  1903  in  any  way 
enlarges  the  dimensions  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  our  office-bearers 
under  their  ordination  vow.  Quite  possibly  the  purpose  with  which 
the  clauses  of  the  Declaratory  Act  which  recite  the  ordination  vow 
are  quoted  in  the  ** Concurrent  Declarations''  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
"liberty  of  belief"  enjoyed  by  the  officers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  enlarged  by  the  Act,  Possibly  what  is  intended  is  only  to  take  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  this  "liberty  of  belief  is  more  firmly  secured 
to  office-bearers  by  its  recitation  in  the  Declaratory  Act,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  thus  incorporated  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  itself,  and  not  left 
merely  to  the  provisions  of  the  Form  of  Government,  Let  us  hope 
that  this  is  the  case.  Meanwhile  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  Declaratory  Act  is  cited  here  gives  some  color  to  the  notion 
that  it  may  be  thought  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the  Hberty  enjoyed 
by  Presbyterian  office-bearers;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  may 
so  read  it.  In  the  face  of  this  possibility  it  becomes  incumbent  on  us 
to  see  that  such  a  misapprehension  does  not  take  root. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  true  that  the  Declaratory  Act  enlarges  the 
dimensions  of  our  '* liberty  of  belief.'*  In  quoting  the  ordination 
vow  it  quotes  it  as  it  lies  on  the  face  of  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  it  does  not  in  the  least  modify  it  in  quotmg  it.  It 
does  indeed  say  that  the  ordination  vow  demands  nothing  more 
than  it  demands,  but  that  was  certainly  true  before  it  said  it.  It 
leaves  the  ordination  vow  (which  it  merely  quotes)  precisely  as  it 
was  when  it  found  it,  viz.,  a  vow  demanding  of  all  who  accept  our 
Confession  of    Faith  that   they  accept  it  as  a  system  of  doctrine; 
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and  that  they  affirm  by  their  acceptance  of  it  that  this  system 
doctrine  is  the  system  of  doctrine  that  is  taught  in  Holy  Scripture. 
We  cannot  deem  it  possible  that  any  one  wiU  seriously  contend  that 
the  words  "only  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures**  can  legitimately  be  interpreted  as  meaning  "only  sq 
far  as  containing,  etc."  If  any  such  exists  he  must  undeceive  himself 
at  once.  The  sense  is  nothing  other  than,  "only  in  this  sense,  namely, 
containing  the  sysiiem  of  doctrine" — ^that  is  to  say,  not  in  its  every 

roposition  or  mode  of  statement,  but  only  in  the  system  of  doctrine 
it  contains,  to  vnt^  the  Calvinistic  system.  There  is,  so  far  m  we  know, 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  import  of  the  ordination  vow  in  our 
Churches:  it  is  every^^here  understood  and  administered  as  binding 
those  taking  it  merely  to  the  system  and  not  to  the  detailefi  manner 
of  stating  that  system;  but  as  binding  them  strictly  to  the  system  in 
its  integrity  and  in  its  entirety.  As  such  it  has  been  justly  laude^l  as 
combining  in  it-self  all  reasonable  liberty  wnth  all  reasonable  strictness 
—binding  as  it  does  to  the  great  system  of  doctrine  expressed  in  the 
Confesdon  with  absolute  strictness,  and  yet  !ea\dng  room  for  all  pos- 
sible indi%ndual  preferences  in  modes  of  conceiving  and  stating  this 
system.  Under  this  combined  strictness  and  liberty  every  genuine 
form  of  Calvinism  has  an  equal  right  of  existence  under  the  Confession, 
The  Realist  can  accept  it  %ith  as  good  a  conscience  as  the  Federalist; 

e  AmjTaldian  with  as  good  a  conscience  as  the  Cocceian,  But 
yond  the  limits  of  generic  Calvinism  the  right  of  adoption  ceases. 
Our  vow  of  ordination  is  not  a  solemn  farce :  and  the  terms  of  our 
adoption  of  the  Confession  are  not  so  phrased  as  to  enable  us  to  seem 
to  adopt  it  while  not  adopting  it  at  all. 


Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  misgivings  we  have  felt  as  wc  have  con* 
templated  the  terms  of  imion  between  the  two  Churches  which  the  joint 
Committees  have  agreed  upon  as  proper  to  propose  to  the  approaching 
Assemblies.  It  may  be  that  we  have  exercised  our  soul  unnecessarily. 
I^It  may  be  that  in  consenting  to  unite  with  us  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Stand ardSj  our  brethren  of  the  Cumberland 
FresbjJterian  Churchy  resting  under  no  fatal  misapprehensions  as  to 
either  the  sense  of  these  Standards  or  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  adopting 
them,  intend  to  say  that  they  have  come  in  the  process  of  time  to  see 
eye  to  eye  with  us»  and  now  wish  to  join  with  us  in  confessing  the  great 
truths  of  God  to  which  our  common  ancestors,  centuries  ago,  gave 
their  testimony,  even  unto  blood ^^ — that  great  system  of  doctrine  known 
to  the  modem  world  as  Calvinism,  which  is  just  the  thetical  expression 
of  evangelical  religion  in  its  purity.  Who  could  rejoice  over  such  a  con- 
summation more  than  we?  Except,  indeed,  our  Cumberland  brethren 
themselves,  who  would  be  thus,  after  so  many  years  of  misapprehen- 
sion, and  separation  based  on  misapprehension,  returning  not  only  to 
the  fold  whence  they  went  forth,  but  to  the  riches  of  that  body  of  truth 
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which  is  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Even  in  that  case,  however, 
it  cannot  be  that  we  have  spoken  in  vain.  In  any  case,  there  is  nothing 
so  good  in  negotiations  of  this  kind  as  a  good  understanding :  and  a  good 
understanding  that  we  agree  is  surely  as  good  as  a  good  understanding 
that  we  differ.  In  any  event,  therefore,  let  us  come  to  a  good  under- 
standing— an  understanding  so  good  that  no  lurking  miBunderstanding 
remains  possible.  If  the  two  Churches  are  really  at  one—one  in  faith 
as  in  order,  one  in  doctiine  as  in  devotion ;  and  if  it  be  best  for  the 
interests  of  which  they  have  severally  in  their  separated  states  come 
to  be  the  supports  and  stays:  why,  then  let  them  become  idso  one  in 
form  as  already  in  fact.  If  they  be  not  really  one,  let  them  clearly 
recognise  itj  and  not  seek  to  force  themselves  into  some  artificial 
external  unity  which  cannot  in  those  circumstances  fail  to  wound  con- 
sciences and  injure  vested  interests.  There  is  something  better  than 
" organic  union/'  Mutual  regard  and  brotherly  spirit  are  better:  and  it 
is  assuredly  better  that  these  should  persist  without  ** organic  union'' 
than  that  "organic  union*'  should  be  built  up  on  their  niins. 

Princetan.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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IlTTUITlVE  PeECEPTIOK  PRKSKNTKD  BY  A  NkW  PHaOaOPBY  OF  NAT- 
URAL Realism  in  Accord  with  Universally  Accisfted 
Truths.  By  William  Henry  IIodqe,  Lancaater,  Pa.:  The  Wick* 
eratiam  Press,  lfl03.    Large  8vo;  pp.  viii,  477, 

This  book  is  evldeDee  that  the  pbilosophie  insttnct  aurylves  m  the  pres- 
ent f^eDeration  of  the  lllustnaiis  family  whose  name  its  author  bears.  He 
dedicates  it  to  his  *'  esteemed  uucle,  Charles  Hodge,  D,D.»  LL^D.,  unseen  yet 
stiU  in  thought  a  living?  presence,  prefemiaent  In  Philosophy  m  In  Theology,*' 
He  gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  this  uncle,  whose  tnstruc- 
ttons  as  a  student  he  received  for  four  years  and  whose  personal  inflnenee  aa 
a  son  he  enjoyed  in  his  study  and  in  his  home;  and  he  adds  that  no  other 
influence  has  been  ao  strong  aa  his  in  awakening  and  directing  his  own  philo- 
sophical thought.  Tire  book,  as  its  title  informs  us  in  advance,  is  an  essay 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Kealislic  Philosophy,  And  yet,  speaking  accurately, 
it  is  not  80  much  a  statement  of  that  philosopliy  as  of  the  doctrine  of  Pei^ 
eeption,  viewed  aa  a  part  of,  and  from  ttie  standpoint  of,  that  philosophy* 
The  author *s  theme  is  specific  and  is  aet  forth  against  the  generic  philosophi- 
cal background  of  Realism,  Hence  his  book  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  con- 
tribution to  Epistemology  rather  than  to  Ontology ;  although  it  is  always 
true  that  each  of  these  ao  overlaps  upon  the  other  that  the  distinction 
between  them  is  more  ideal  than  actual.  And  this  remark  is  not  less  appli- 
cable to  the  Realistic  ^school  than  to  others.  We  must  approach  Reality  by 
knowing  it,  but  we  assume  Reality  in  trying  to  know  It ;  so  that  each  pre* 
supposes  the  other, 

Mr,  Hodge  seems  to  realize  that  the  philosophical  drift  of  the  present  time 
18  not  in  the  direction  of  a  recrudescence  of  Realism.  He  believes  that 
Realism  stands  in  need  of  revision  and  restatement,  and  this  is  the  task 
which  he  undertakes:  '^£t  is  evident  that  the  way,  in  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  presented,  is  characterized  by  numerous  inconsistencies  and  is  unsat- 
isfactory, and  that  there  is  need  of  a  restatement  of  the  Doctrine,  that  it  may 
be  free  from  inherent  weakness,  which  exposes  it  to  the  attacks  by  which  it 
may  be  overthrown  "  (p.  v).  When  it  is  properly  stated,  he  is  bold  to  say 
that"  Natural  Realism  is  Truth  unassailable***  In  addressing  himself  to 
this  not  unambitiois  performance,  Mr,  Hodge  does  not  hesitate,  when  occa- 
don  arises,  to  break  with  his  philosophical  friends  as  well  as  with  his  foes. 
He  often  takes  vigorous  exception  to  the  traditional  teachings  of  the  t^cot- 
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tish  School  and  somBtlm^  stands  alone,  eontra  fnttndum,  expoead  alike  to 
the  assay  Its  of  the  modern  Idealist  and  of  the  erring  or  eompromislng  Real- 
ist, whoae  weakness  he  unsparingly  lays  open  to  view*  Indeed,  his  tone 
sometimes  may  challenge  the  gainsayer,  and  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  hla 
opiKment^  occa<«ionany  represent  bis  very  earnest  confidence  aa  unseemly 
dogmatism.  Nor  will  he  hardly  be  able  to  defend  himself  by  insisting  that 
be  has  in  his  treatise  fully  aud  carefully  considered  the  counter  positions  of 
bis  antagonists.  In  a  general  way,  be  acknowledges  his  debt  to  ^'  tbose  who 
have  labored  In  tbe  varied  fielda  of  Philosophic  and  Scientific  inquiry  " ;  but 
it  Heems  not  to  have  been  his  purpose  to  canvass  other  theories  than  bis  own, 
and  the  reader  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  sometimes  that  the  author  badi 
even  though  at  the  cost  of  a  more  voluminous  work,  stated  and  discussed, 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  syBtems  which  have  ao  largely  modified  or 
supplanted  !jIs  own*  No  conclusion  has  been  fully  estahllsbed  until  rival 
theories  have  been  at  least  glanced  at  and  cursorily  considered,  A  critical 
reviewer  would  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  distinct  defect  in  this  volume 
that  it  almost  entirely  Ignores  modern  philosophical  thinking  and  confines 
itself  rattier  narrowly  to  a  positive  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  argu- 
ment proposed.  Certainly  the  attacks  upon  Realism  have  been  so  genera! 
and  powerful  as  to  justify  any  man  who  would  reclaim  its  place  for  it  and 
safeguard  it  against  further  invasion,  not  only  in  strengthening  his  own 
forces,  but  alao  in  exposing  and  taking  every  advantage  of  the  weaknesses 
of  bts  assailants.  Mr,  Hodge,  true  to  the  impulse  received  from  his  illustri- 
ous uncle,  reads  the  truths  of  Philosophy  in  the  light  of  Theology*  He  is 
no  idle,  speculative  thinker.  Like  Jonathan  Edwards  who,  scenting  Deism 
in  Arminianiam^  believed  he  was  doing  God  service  in  writing  his  treatise 
on  the  Will,  Mr.  Hodge,  with  accurate  insight,  seea  the  vital  relation 
between  Philosophy  and  Theology,  and  holds  to  hia  philosophical  principles 
with  unyielding  tenacity,  because  be  helieves  that  he  sees  in  them  the  guar- 
antee of  the  purity  and  permanence  of  the  intellectual  elements  of  evan- 
gel ical  Christianity. 

This  essay  u  in  the  line  of  the  Scottish  Philosophy,  with  important  depar- 
tures from  Reid  and  Hamilton  and  McCosh.  It  shares  largely  both  in  tbe 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  a  purely  Realistic  epistemology.  It  teaches 
that  we  know  Reality  directly  and  immediately.  No  mediation  of  any  kind 
whatever  is  allowed.  And  here  at  once  we  meet  the  old  difficulty  which 
immediate  and  univeraal  Intuitionism  invariably  encounters.  This  diffi- 
culty will  apiJear  if  we  consider  two  positions  taken  In  this  hook  which  are 
commonly  regarded  as  inseparable  and  as  strengthening  each  other.  First, 
we  recognize  Reality  immediately;  and  second,  this  intuitive  perception  is 
infallible. 

Now,  wliat  is  Reality  ?  What  is  it  that  we  know  ?  Few  writers  escape 
inconsistencies  here,  and  Mr,  Hodge  can  hardly  he  called  an  exception. 
These  are  a  few  sentences  taken  from  his  text :  '*  We  do  not  hwm  ike  sub- 
stance of  the  invisible  human  soul ;  we  know  only  ita  attributes,  what  it  is 
capable  of  doing  "  {p,  40) ;  **  Whatever  definition  may  be  given  of  Substance, 
there  is  that  which  ice  kmw  as  substance  **  (p*  296)  ;  ""  For  it  is  well  known 
that  we  cannot  cognize  'substance,*  but  only  its  raanifesteti  qualities" 
(p.  230);  *' Substance  is  not  altagctkt^  unknQwable  (italics  his),  something 
separate  and  different  from  its  qualities,  hidden  beneath  atid  supporting 
them  "  (p,  317)  ;  "  The  qualiUes  are  the  substance  mfinifested  (italics  lija), 
and  IhfB  is  not  altogether  unknown,  but  is  in  part  known  in  its  qualities  *^ 
(p*  312}.«    Now  in   these   citations,   the  inconsistency  appears  when  we 
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remember  that  we  co(jniz6  the  Realfty  immediately.  What  is  this  Reality  ? 
We  ra  uat  know,  not  the  truth ,  so  much  m  what  oo  r  author  means  by  the  term. 
Is  this  Eeality  the  Substance  ?  It  would  seem  ao  from  the  remark  on  paj^e  2ttH ; 
and  yet  pages  40  and  230  tell  us  that  it  Ia  not  Substance  tbat  we  know,  while 
pa«e  317  concedes  that  we  may  have  a  partial  kDOwledge  of  the  SsubslKnce, 
If  aubatanee  and  aUributes  are  one,  then  the  disthiction  for  purposes  of  epis- 
temology  ii  tautological  and  con f using,  but  if  they  are  not  one,  then  iu  cog, 
DiEing  the  attributes  we  either  do  or  do  not  cognize  the  sutjsiance  :  if  we  do, 
then  we  do  immediately;  if  we  do  not,  then  our  knowledge  of  subatmicft 
is  not  intuitional^  but  InferentlaL  Tbia  ia  the  fate  of  inconaisteucy  which 
befalls  Elealism,  as  it  is  almost  invariably  presented.  WhatHver  the  mind 
perceiva^  Immediately  is  the  Reality.  All  that  it  dcm^  perceive,  it  pt-rceivea 
immediately.  **Tbe  Reality  is— we  know  it.  Our  knowledge  of  it  may  be 
very  limited,  but  as  far  as  we  cognize  it,  we  know  the  very  thiog  itself.  To 
say  that  we  know  the  real  thing  (italics  his)  and  that  it  may  not  be,  or  mny 
be  other  than  we  know  it  to  be,  is  cootradieliori  ami  absurdity  *'  (p-  ~o}. 
Accordingly,  Lockers  Ideas, or  Hume's  impresaioai^,  or  Kant^spbeuomena,  iir 
McCoflh^s  ''the  real  things—whatever  it  ia  that  we  cognize— this  is  the 
Reality.  Frof,  Royce  has  said  **  Realism  never  opens  its  mouth  without 
■  expounding  an  antinomy  ;♦  and  certainly  thia  confusion  lend:!  plauaihility 
to  the  overatrong  remark. 

Mr.  Hodge  argues  strongly  that  consciousness  is  infallible  (pp.  40,  41 ;  272 
U  seq  ).  Tbis  doctrine  of  infallibility  is  a  corollary  from  tiie  Immediacy  of 
cognition.  -^Tlie  reason  why  thia  knowledge  is  infallible  and  indubitable 
ii  because  it  is  the  seeing,  the  intuition,  the  cognising  of  that  wtiich  is  and 
18  present "  (p*  75).  Mr.  Hodge  accepts  the  Hamiltonian  conmJtation  of 
ConsciQusneis^  a  usage  which  may  becrtticiaed  as  arbitrary  in  the  psychologi- 
cal parlance  of  the  present.  It  ia  equivalent  to  intuition,  cogniliou,  kuowl- 
edge*  It  has  for  its  object  both  the  intenml  and  ttie  external  world, 
McCosh*fl  doctrine  of  the  threefold  objects  of  intuition  is  quietly  iguoied, 
aud  we  are  not  sure  that  the  departure  is  In  the  interest  of  greater  cleanie,ss 
or  conaiateney.  Still,  McCosh^s  clasjiiti cation  is  faulty  since  iu  cognizing 
either  a  belief  or  a  judgment,  that  belief  or  judgment,  eo  facto,  becoroRS 
itself  a  cognition,  just  as  much  as  the  concrete  objects  of  his  tirst  class.  We 
read  that  every  intuition,  every  act  of  consciousuess,  every  perceplion,  is 
Infallible ;  and  yet  "  the  interpretation  '  *  of  it  is  not.  Although  Mr.  Hodge 
does  not  make  the  distinction  very  explicit,  aud  althougti  he  1^  jealous  of  the 
function  of  the  senses  leet  they  be  regarded  as  media  in  cogoition  of  exter- 
nal re^Uity,  still  b«  would  doubtless  accept  Dr.  McCoah^sdisUuction  between 
sensations  proper  and  perception  a  proper,  t  Indeed,  what  U  our  author's 
doctrine  of  coDScioui^ne^  on  the  one  hand  and  tbe  interpretittion  of  it  on  the 
other,  but  tiie  same  thing  in  other  words  5*  Of  coudm?,  the  sen ^t ion  Is  infal- 
lible, if  it  is  allowable  to  apply  that  much-abused  word  to  a  meiely  mechan- 
ical proce^.  The  shadow  of  yonder  church-spire  ia  infallible  in  its  fnliing 
upon  the  adjacent  lawn.  The  arrow,  shot  from  the  bow,  goes  infallibly  la 
its  mark.  That  is  not  infallibility  ;  it  is  the  certain  action  of  a  mechauical 
force  according  to  a  physical  law*  Infallibility  ia  properly  predicable  only 
of  a  personal  agent*  The  camera  receives  the  lights  aud  shadows  not  infal- 
libly but  accurately.  This  corresponds  only  to  the  mecbanieal  or,  as  Dr, 
McCosh  would  say  it,  to  the  organic  element  in  sensatiou  proper.    But  tbia 

7%t  Wfffid  nnd  the  IndMduid,  Vol.  1,  p.  76. 
fSei^iHie  ph^omphp^  Vol.  i,  |i,  B.    Theie  are  the  worda  referred  to :  *'  A  dlatirction  should  b« 
df«ff n  between  mir  scimtlonit  proper  and  out  penjepttonfi  proper,  the  fottaer  being  mere  feel- 
ing* of  the  ot^nlsin,  which  may  be  miiuoderBtood  uid  mi$t^ptieu>nied,  tlie  latter  only  be! as 
eofnitLoo  of  pealitle*.** 
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1«  Dot  the  active  work  of  the  coguking  ego.    That  comes  in  perception 

proper  or,  aa  Mr.  Hodge  says  it,  la  ''  tUe  mtellectual  act,"  Surely  thia  dis- 
tinction is  aubstaistiaUy  Implied  in  these  words:  *'The  external  rtalittf 
enters  the  eye  and  Is  placed  upon  the  retina,  pictured  there  exactly  as  it  is 
at  a  distaoce.  That  which  we  perceive  is  this  picture;  and  by  no  possibility 
can  we  acquire  the  power  of  percciumg  aDything  more  than  that  which  ia 
within  It.  As  sight  is  an  intelleelual  act,  we  see  only  as  we  take  knowledge 
of  and  understand  the  realities  which  are  presented  by  the  organ  of  sitcbt. 
Hence  it  is  that  sight  differs  greatly  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  indi* 
viduHl  himself"  (p.  251 ;  italics  hit).  This  contemplates  only  the  cognition 
of  externals,  of  course;  but  Mr*  Hodge  stoutly  coutends  that  the  principles 
are  identical,  whether  the  thiogs  cognized  are  within  or  without.  He  tails 
u%  that  "  we  have  an  intuition  of  that  which  is  present ^'^  whatever  that  may 
mean  as  understood  of  non-material  reality.  But  let  tbe  function  of  sensa* 
tiou  proper  he  so  enlarged  as  to  cover  the  presentation  of  invisible  reality  to 
the  cognizing  agent ;  only,  for  conveuieuce,  we  may  still  employ  the  term 
iensutwn.  Then  let  us  recall  that  Conseiousneas  embraces  sensation  and 
perception.  Tbe  former  is  unfailingly  faithful ,  **  infallible,"  if  the  term  is 
Insisted  upon;  but  the  latter  la  the  indispensable,  the  finishing,  factor  that 
constitutes  the  knowing  act.  But  this  is  an  act  of  interpretation  and  It  is 
not  claimed  that  it  is  "  infallible."  It  may  differ  in  diflereut  persons  or  In 
the  same  person.  What  is  It  worth  to  prove  that  sensations  are  '*  infalli- 
ble "  while  we  remember  that  sensations  are  not  knoiGing  f  The  camera 
Boay  be  aU  right,  but  the  picture  depends  upon  the  use  which  the  photo- 
grapher makes  of  it.  Indeed,  Mr>  Hodge  really  argues  unwittingly  for  this 
same  view  when  he  says  that  the  infallibility  of  consciousness  is  contingent 
upon  certain  conditions.  *'  For  such  perfect  reliability,  however,  there  must 
be  a  true  mirror  and  a  normal  camera,  otherwise  there  will  be  distortion  and 
error;  so  for  the  Infallibility  of  Perception,  there  must  be  a  true  human 
Soul  and  a  normal  human  body,  otherwise  there  will  be  confusion  and 
falsehood*  The  fundamental  principle  is  *  Men&  mna  in  wrport  mnn  '  " 
(p.  219),  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Hodge  is  loyal  enough  to  his  uncle's  theology 
to  grant  tbat  In  this  world  of  total  depravity,  in  strict  truth  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  he  bard  to  find  one  single  '*  true  human  soul  and  a  normal 
human  body;'*  and^  if  so«  then  with  men  as  men  are,  this  doctrine  of  the 
Infallihility  of  consciousness  is  but  tbe  ideality  of  a  dream. 

Mr.  Hodge  certainly  was  nodding  when  be  wrote  these  words :  "  We  are 
also  conscious  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  cognimnce,  or  knowledge,  which 
we  take  of  the  things  of  *Self'  and  'noUSelf  "  (p.  SOO),  Otherwise,  it 
must  have  occurred  lo  him  that  he  was  setting  forth  a  classical  specimen  of 
the  Ptiitio  Principii,  When  the  question  is  upon  tbe  infallibility  of  Con- 
sciousness, Consciousness  is  called  In  to  testify  that  it  is  infallible.  It  is 
like  calling  into  court  a  man  whose  veracity  is  under  fire,  to  testify  not  only 
that  he  does  not  lie,  but  also  that  be  cannot  lie.  It  is  suggestive  of  the 
embarrassment  of  the  court  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  believe  the  man 
who  Insisted  that  be  was  lying.  The  argument  from  consciousness  is  legiti- 
mate and  strong  in  many  cases,  but  It  is  easy  to  misplace  it  and  to  overwork 
It  in  even  the  right  place.  Mr,  Hodge  more  accurately  stated  bis  thought  in 
the  sentence  following  the  one  quoted :  **  Asa  matter  of  fact,  we  have  perfect 
confldence  in  such  knowledge." 

All  in  all,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  traditional  Healism  will  regard 
itself  as  made  stronger  and  more  una.^sailable  by  Mr,  Hod ge^s  contribution- 
His  philosophical  postulates  are  strongly  tinged  with  what  his  critics  would 
call  ills  epistemologlcal  errors.  Certainly  be  takes  a  perilously  exposed 
position  in  the  **  Introductory  Thought,"  hearing  tbe  subtitle, ''  Faith  in 
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the  Contradictory/' in  which  we  are  told/' On  proper  testimony  men  do, 
should  and  must  believe  much  that  is  to  liitm  contradictory ''  (p*  vl).  If  we 
were  under  necessity  to  revise  that  statemeut,  we  should  write  it  in  this 
form :  ^*  On  proper  tfestimouy  men  do  not,  should  not  and  cannot  believe 
auylhinsr  that  is  to  ifmm  contradictory  '^ ;  and  we  should  leave  the  italics  pre- 
cisely where  he  places  them.  Faith  in  the  contradictory  is  a  rational  impos* 
&ibiLity  ;  it  Is  possible  ouly  to  the  Irratiooal.,  but  an  irrational  peison  is  inca- 
pable oC  faith.  Hr.  Hodge  overlooks  the  fact  tliat  the  introduction  of  the 
testimony  which  is  "'  proi>er,"  and  which,  therefurt',  must  always  be  upon 
appropriate  and  adequate  evidence  of  iL«  credibility^  modities  the  tract  of  the 
simrs  vision  and  softens  and  may  resolve  the  eoutradiction  which  is  other- 
wise perceivetK  He  has  likewise  forgotten,  fur  once  at  least,  the  lesson 
which  his  famous  uncle  taught  him  i  '*  It  is  impos^jible  to  believe  that  to  be 
I  rue  which  the  mind  sees  to  he  false.  This  would  be  to  believe  and  disbe- 
lieve the  same  thing  at  the  same  time In  order  to  believe,  we  must 

know  what  we  t>eliev6,  and  the  grounds  ou  which  our  faith  rests.  And, 
ihereforei  the  refuge  whicii  some  would  take  in  faith,  from  the  universal 
scepticism  to  wliich  they  say  reason  necessarily  leads,  is  insecure  and  worlh- 
le.is.^'*  Mr.  Hodge  must  know  that  tliis  thought  is  the  seed  which  has 
more  than  once  been  allowed  to  grow  into  the  deadly  upaa-tree  of  modern 
Ajsnosticism ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise  ihat  he 
did  not  take  pains  to  safeguard  it  and  point  out  the  evils  to  which  its  abuse, 
at  least,  may  lead.  This '*  antinomy  *' has  too  often  been  the  blight  upon 
Reali&m^  because  so  many  Realistic  wtiteis  have  hxed  it  upon  ttieir  phi- 
iosophy.  Hamilton's  Regulative  Knowledge,  Mansers  Faith  in  Defiance  of 
Eeaaon  and  Spencers  Resolution  of  atl  Knowledge  into  Illusion,  havB  cei- 
talnly  suggested,  if  indeed  they  have  not  demonstrated  and  consUtuted,  the 
eplglemological  fallacies  and  theological  dangers  that  lie  iilouK  that  way, 
Th«  fallacies  are  insidious  and  pervasive,  and  all  the  more  dreadful  because 
they  are  so  often  exploited  by  those  who  fain  would  defend  the  truth 
which  they  really  are  undermining.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  this  Hamiltonian 
epistemology  that  we  read  that  we  can  know  that  a  thing  is,  without  know- 
ing anything  whatever  of  whal  it  is  (pp,  334,  335),  This  is  little  better 
than  a  sophism;  us  if  the  predicate  were  anything  apart  from  what  it  pre- 
dicates. Even  if  Ifeiny,  u-ness,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  property— which  we 
can  by  no  means  agree  tu — we  must  know  something  else  about  the  thing 
whose  property  it  is,  or  it  is  everything  or  nothing,  all  the  same  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  big,  dark,  hollow  cave  of  being  in  which  we  grope,  Mr,  Hodge 
would  seem  to  have  no  great  quarrel  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  doc- 
tfine  of  the  Unknowable.  Philosophy,  like  politics,  sometimes  makes 
itronge  bedfellowSi  Tbe  modesty  of  au  humble  Uhri^tian  faith  may  con- 
9ort  with  the  false  but  willful  ignorance  of  arrant  skepticism.  Our  author 
declares  that  even  a  "  partial  knowledge  "  of  God  is  impossible.  ''  We  know 
£/te  i}H€  who  is  inlinite,  but  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  tkt  ItiJiaiU  *'  (p.  343  ; 
italics  his).  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Hodge  has  been  deceived  by  this  fie- 
ijuent  confusion  of  thought.  Does  he  forget  that  "  in  Unite  "  is  au  adjec- 
tive ?  It  is  a  question  of  grammar,  as  to  the  parts  of  speech,  and  it  is  dis- 
astruus  to  treat  au  adjective  as  a  noun.  The  reification  of  the  inlinite  is  ±i 
coiumon  fallacy,  but  it  is  an  obvious  one,  if  we  speak  of  a  sweet  orange, 
shall  we  &ay  that  we  know  the  orange,  but  that  we  do  not  know  ^'  the 
sweet  ^'  f  Hweetness  is  an  ideally  hyposta^i^ed  abstraction ;  it  has  no  exist* 
ence  whatever  in  fact ;  if  it  exist  at  all  as  a  realttii^  it  exists  only  in  the  con- 
crete orange.  Certainly  we  cannot  know  the  Infinite;  tliere  is  do  such 
entity*    Even  inlinity  Is  only  au  abstraction  and  exists  only  in  the  mind  that 

•  l>r.  C-  Hodge's  5ff*iiJnu4»d  T^roiogi^^  Vul.  ill,  p.  S3. 
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abstracta  it.  It  Is  the  Infinite  God  whom  we  know,  and  there  is  do  possible 
or  conceivable  way  in  which  we  could  or  should  know  the  Infinite  except  as 
'*  we  know  the  One  whoia  infliiite.'*  This  miatake  reappears  in  these  words : 
"Again,  Inflnile  Abeolnte  Wisdom   is  not  simply  what  w©  call  Wisdom 

exteHded  boundlessly Knowing  as  we  do  what  our  Wisdom  is,  we  do 

not  know  what  Infinite  Absolute  Wisdom  is ;  it  tj  not  what  oura  is  "  (p*  342 ; 
italics  hia).  Wisdom  ia  not  an  objective  reality,  independent  and  per  se. 
Wiadomis  an  abstraction,  an  intellectual  hypostasizing  of  the  quality  in  a 
living  person,  which  quality  is  designated  by  the  adjective  *' wise,"  What 
can  the  expression  "Wisdom  extended  boundlessly'*  mean?  In  the  first 
place,  Wisdom  has  no  existence  in  itself  alone,  and  in  the  next  place  the 
abfitmction  which  it  designates  bas  no  such  predicate  aa  ex^man,  whether 
bounded  or  boundless*  Wise  men,  wise  women  exist,  but  not  wisdom  alone 
and  apart.  Our  scope  of  vision  may  be  restricted ;  our  knowledge,  objec- 
tively regarded,  i.e.,  the  number  and  area  of  things  which  we  know,  may  be 
limited  :  bnt  if  our  wisdom  la  not,  in  our  own  little  way  and  sphere,  in  the 
line  of  other  men's  wisdom  and  of  angels'  wisdom,  and,  above  ail,  of  God's 
wisdom,  then  our  wisdom  is  simply  not  wisdom  at  all.  In  any  case,  if  the 
critic  13  disposed  to  tuni  upon  Mr,  Hodge  with  ihe  argumentum  ad  hominem^ 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  explain  how  be  could  declare  in  the  words  last 
quoted  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  infinite  wiadomis,  and  yet  conld  aoarm 
so  unqualifiedly  that  it  is  not  what  ours  U* 

This  is  the  gate  which  leads  to  Agnosticism,  and  many  there  t)e  who  have 
gone  in  thereat,  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  neither  are  bis  thoughts 
our  thoughts^  and  the  difference  is  in  ikiSi  that  they  are  higher  than  ours ; 
but  if  they  are  essentially  and  contradictorily  different  from  ours,  then  faith 
will  be  bankrupt  in  its  attempt  to  compensate  for  what  the  God-given 
Reason  in  man  has  lost. 

Realism  is  deserving  of  better  things  than  to  be  made  answerable  for  this 
incubus  of  agnostic isra»  Unless  it  can  be  so  stated  aa  to  obviate  this  seqin- 
tur,  its  day  is  done.  From  Kant'a  time  the  crus^  of  every  philosophy  ia  the 
epistemological  problem,  and  if  Heal  Ism  issues  in  nescience  it  comes  up  to  a 
nditctio  ad  ahsuTdnm.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  influence  upon  intelligently 
reflective  evangelical  thought  is  dead,  and  we  may  well  pray  that  it  may 
have  no  resurrection.  But  Hamilton  was  not  a  Realist ;  he  was  a  Relativist, 
of  whom  Dr.  McCoah  has  truly  aaid :  "  He  supplied  the  nescient  doctrine 
from  which  Herbert  Si>encer  starts*"* 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Hotlge  haa  distinctly  weakened  hia  book  by  espousing 
the  Ilamiltonian  doctrine  of  knowledge.  Realism  is  too  good  a  philosophy 
to  be  thus  handicapped.  It  has  often  been  loo  baldly  stated,  and  many  will 
agree  with  Mr*  Hodge  in  calling  for  a  more  careful  statement*  Br.  McCoah 
is  in  danger  when  he  says ;  '*  Surely  I  can  conceive  of  a  thing  as  existing  out 
of  and  independent  of  the  mind  cooceiving  it*"  t  If  he  is  thinking  only  of 
the  mind  of  the  human  percipient  or  concelver,  then  let  it  pass ;  but  if  he 
means  apart  from  {dl  mind,  then  we  dissent.  Prof.  Royce  regarda  "  as  the 
one  essential  historical  mark  of  the  Realistic  type  of  Being,  its  Ontological 
inde^iendence  of  knowledge  that  refers  to  it  from  without.' 't  This  has  been 
called  *^  the  crude  lumpishnees  "  of  lieansin.  It  la  crude,  it  is  naive,  it  is  too 
presuppoaitionle^.  There  are  implicit  presuppositions  wliich  we  bring  with 
us  in  Ibeact  of  knowing,  and,  therefore,  which  must  he  considered  in  any 
exhaustive  rationale  of  conaciousnesa.  We  assume  that  the  object  which 
we  are  to  try  to  cognise  can  he  cognized.    We  aaaume  that  there  resides  in 

•  RenilMie  FhiloMtph}/,  Vol.  ii.  p  2f1. 
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the  object  somethiDp:  which  makes  it  aDalogous  to  what  is  in  us.  In  know- 
ing? the  not*seif  we  assume  that  it  ia  in  some  way  akin  to  the  self.  We  pos- 
tulate inteiligence  somewhere,  th©  marks  of  which  we  set  out  to  find.  We 
do  not  construct  the  great  extra-mental  world  after  the  analogy  of  the  self  ; 
that  is  Kantian  idealism.  We  do  not  regard  that  world  as  so  much  crude, 
crass,  raw  stuff,  to  be  explored  and  organised  in  our  minds,  if,  peradven* 
ture,  it  be  possible ;  this  is  bald  Realism,  We  do  regard  that  world  as 
already  constituted  after  the  analogy  of  the  self,  and  with  nothing  leas 
than  thl^  implicit  assumption  can  we  know  the  not-self  at  all ;  this  is  modi- 
fled  Realism*  Call  it  modiBed  Idealism  or  unmodified  Idealism,  if  you  will ; 
It  is  the  thing  we  want,  and  we  must  have  it^  if  we  are  to  have  any  theory 
of  thought  and  of  things  that  will  stand  fire.  The  world  does  not  exist 
independent  of  Mind.  The  Mind  is  God  and  the  World  is  His,  Instead  of 
the  apparently  guileless  naivete  of  unguarded  Realism,  we  insist  that  even 
in  the  flrst  and  fnndamental  postulate  of  a  sound  reflective  Epistemology 
lies  embedded  the  implicit  assumption  of  an  intelligent  and  wise  and  benevo* 
lent  Creator  and  immaneat  Upholder  of  all  things.  This,  of  course «  is  a 
protest  against  any  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  absolutely  Unknowable* 
There  is  no  Unknowable*  There  are  many  things  we  cannot  know,  and 
angels  and  archangels;  but  if  <xod  knows  all  things,  ue.,  if  He  ia  God, 
then  He  knows  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable  is  reducible  to  a 
form  of  Atheism ;  not  on  account  of  what  it  affirms  of  the  world,  but  of 
what  it  denies  of  God, 

This  much  in  the  way  of  a  philosophical  oonfession  of  faith  from  one  who 
lias  the  temerity  to  point  out  what  be  cannot  but  regard  as  some  important 
errors  In  this  book ;  and  yet  who  does  not  refraiu  from  expressing  bis 
high  appreciation  of  the  exceptional  acumen  of  the  author  in  dealing  with 
some  of  the  profoundest  themes  of  Immati  thought*  Criticism  Is  compli- 
ment, and  the  critlo  iisnally  lets  the  reader  take  his  appreciation  for  granted 
iiirhile  he  takes  pains  to  bold  up  defects  to  view.  The  points  to  which  except 
tion  has  been  taken  cannot  be  said  to  he  incidental  to  the  argument  of  the 
lx>ok.  We  ate  sure  that  Mr.  Hodge  has  different  views  from  ours  concern- 
ing the  logical  implications  and  the  historical  tendencies  of  the  principles 
which  he  espouses  with  such  earnestness  mid  ability.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  believe  that  there  is  to  be  a  renewal  of  the  movement  In  philosophy  to 
revive  and  support  Cbiistian  faith  in  the  face  of  a  renounced  or  degraded 
reason  to  the  contrary.  We  do  not  believe  it  could  avail*  If  a  haughty 
Idealism  is  running  away  with  twentieth  century  philosophy,  it  cannot  be 
checked  or  overcome  with  the  errors  whichi  go  to  the  other  extreme-  We 
welcome  this  book  as  a  strong  product  of  American  philosophical  activity. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  are  not  swept  away  in  the  swtrl  of  secular- 
ism,  nor  put  to  sleep  by  the  lullaby s  of  a  sweet  but  superficial  sentimeii- 
talism.  The  disaster  that  threatens  our  best  thinking  to-day  is  in  the  form 
of  a  metaphysics  which  waits  for  the  facts  of  an  empirical  i)sychology,  and 
of  a  theology  which  crouches  under  the  thumb  of  the  half -discovered  soci- 
ologist or  the  world'intoKicated  scientist,  Dr,  Ladd  has  reminded  us  of  the 
distinction  between  psychology,  which  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  cogni- 
tion, and  epistemology,  which  has  to  do  with  the  criteria  of  cognition  ;*  and 
there  ia  a  very  noticeable  tendency  to  merge  the  latter  in  the  former.  But 
whether  it  come  to  us  Jrom  Scotland  or  England  or  from  our  own  land,  we 
must  decline  uny  theory  of  cognition  which,  though  It  pair  infallibility  in 
the  realm  of  the  finite  with  inevitable  Ignorance  in  the  realm  of  the  infinite, 
denies  man's  power  to  know  the  thhigs  that  are  here  and  always  the  things 
most  important  for  him  to  know,  and  which,  as  tried  in  the  testings  of  his* 
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tory,  has  too  often  developed,  not  into   the  beautiful  humility  of  the 
Cbmtlan  faith,  but  into  the  bau^^bty  apirit  of  a  dogmatic  agnoaticiam, 
Trenton^  Hbnby  Collin  Minton, 

Undiir  toe  Cedaks  and  the  Star!J,  Eeflectioug,  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophicaL  By  P.  A.  8iieehan,  D*D.  Philadelphia,  825  Arch  St.:  The 
Dolphin  Press,  American  Ecclesiasticai  Review. 

Dr,  Sheehan,  in  his  book  Under  the  Ctdarn  and  ike  Stars,  has  not  only 
chosen  a  beautiful  title ;  but  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  ^*  Autumn,  Winter, 
Spring  and  Summer,"  as  his  table  of  coutentSt  he  has  a  very  inviting  sub- 
ject  for  poetical  and  thoughtful  discourse,  Dn  Sheehan  is,  we  suppoae*  a 
retired  minister  or  priest.  He  has  read  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  and 
his  book  is  a  record  of  his  reading  and  of  his  reflections.  He  is  a  lover  of 
lowers  and  of  nature,  is  mystical  aud  his  thought  turns  toward  the  poeti- 
cal. The  book  contains  many  interesting  reflections  aud  suggestions  aud 
much  enlightenment. 

IJIMAHIJEL  Kant,  Die  Religion   rNNBRHALB   der  Grenzek  ubr 

BLOSSEN  Vernttkft.  HeiausgegebeB,  und  mit  eiuer  Einleitung 
sowle  einem  Personem-  und  Sachregister  vei-sehen,  vou  Karl  Yorlander. 
Leipzig  :  Verlag  der  Dlirr'scheu  Buchhandlung.    1903, 

Torl^uder^s  edition  of  Kant*s  philosophy  of  Religion  is  valuable  for  its 
iutroduction  of  ninety  pages,  narrating  the  religious  conditions  under  which 
Kant  was  brought  up  ;  sketching  the  development  of  hia  religious  tendencies 
as  seen  in  his  earlier  writings ;  and  stating  Kant^s  type  of  religion  and  bis 
relation  to  Christianity,  the  approval  and  regret  or  disapproval  with 
which  the  book  was  received,  the  difllcuHies  it  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
censorship  and  Kant's  discussion  of  the  restraints  of  government  ceusof> 
ship  and  the  freedom  of  discussion  in  philoaophical  matters* 

Fr%nc€ton.  E,  D,  Miller. 


II.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Beligion  of  PLUTARcn:  A  Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic  Times*  An 
Essay,  By  John  Oakebmith,  D.Litt.,  M.A-  Loudon,  New  York 
and  Bombay,  1902,    Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxviii*  229, 

The  present  volume,  we  are  told,  is  practically  a  reprint  of  a  previous  one, 
which  was  issued  for  private  circulation  some  twelve  mouths  before,  and 
which  is  now  reprinted  for  publication  after  having  profited  by  the  criticisms 
of  friends.  Dr<  Oakesmith  appears  to  have  been  attracted  to  Plutarch  by  th« 
couBctoiisness  of  a  certain  affinity  of  spirit  with  him.  He  seems  to  admire  I  he 
aurm  mtdiocritas  of  Plutarch *s  thought,  and  to  find  great  satisfaction  iu  the 
prudent  rationalism  of  his  procedure  when  dealing  with  religious  tliemes. 
The  "emotional  extravagance"  of  modern  religion  offends  him,  though  he 
is  also  avei-se  to  an  extravagance  of  reason.  AVbat  he  likes  seems  to  be  a 
hegemony  of  reason  indeed,  but  a  habit  of  applying  reason  to  religious 
themes  with  due  recognition  of  other  interests.  This  attitude  of  mind  he 
finds  represented  in  a  high  degree  by  Plutarch^s  religious  thought.  Plu- 
tarch^ according  to  him,  sought  religious  knowledge  alike  in  the  three 
sources^  Philosophy,  Mythology  and  Legalized  Custom— the  guiding  thread 
being  taken  fmm  Philosophy*  "'The  assumption  which  inspirtis  all  Piu- 
tarch^s  arguments  iu  matters  of  Religion  is  that  these  three  sources  supply  a 
rational  biiais  for  belief  aud  conduct  i  but  that  superstition  on  the  one  baud 
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and  atheistic  misre presentation  on  the  other  have  done  so  much  to  obscure 
the  true  principles  of  belief  that  Philosophy  must  analyze  the  whole  mate- 
rial over  again,  and  dissociate  the  rational  and  the  pure  from  crude  exagge- 
rations and  onlntelligeot  accretions.^*  Accordiogly^  **  although  he  will  sit 
in  turn  at  the  feet  of  poets,  philosophers  and  legislators,  borrowing  from 
Science,  Custom,  Tradition  alike  any  teaching  that  promises  ethical  useful- 
ness, he  frequently  insists,  both  in  general  terms  and  in  particular  discus^ 
flions  on  points  of  practical  morals,  that  Reason  must  be  tlie  final  judge  of 
what  13  worthy  of  selection  as  the  basis  of  moml  action*  Philosophy,  in  his 
l>eautiful  metiiphor,  so  full  of  solemn  meaning  t-o  a  Greek  ear,  must  be  ever 
Uystagogiie  to  Theology  :  we  must  borrow  Reason  from  Philosophy  and  take 
her  as  our  guide  to  the  mysteries  of  Religion,  reverently  submitting  every 
detail  of  creed  or  practice  to  her  authority  "  (pp.  64,  66), 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  "the  reverent  rationalism"  of  Plutarch's 
XQethod  which  Dr.  Oakesmith  admires  but  also  in  large  part  the  product  of 
Uhe  application  of  this  method  to  the  religious  material.  Plutarch's  religi- 
ous conceptions  themselves  have  apparently  a  very  strong  attraction  for  Dr. 
.Oalesmith,  These  may  be  summed  up,  in  brief,  according  to  Dr.  Oake- 
smith's  apprehension  of  them,  in  a  non- miraculous  theism*  That  Plutarch 
ras  a  convinced,  even  an  enthusiastic  (so  far  as  the  word  **  enthusiasm  "  is 
apph^cahle  at  all  to  his  well-modulated  beliefs)  monotbeist>  Dr.  Oakesmith 
lias,  and  will  admit,  no  doubt.  His  aiiti*snpernatunilism  is  equally  marked 
^iid  is  pressed,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  throw  into  doubt  even  the  reality  of  a 
future  life,  much  as  Plutarch  needed  a  future  life  in  his  argumentation. 
^  *  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Oakesmith,  '*  that  Plutarch  wished  to  believe 
%n  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  that  he 
^id  ;  at  tbe  most  it  is  with  him  a  '  counsel  of  perfection,'  not  an  *  article  of 
Yaith.'  "  III  the  course  of  this  world  only,  then,  did  he  perceive  the  hand 
^jf  God :  and  that  only  as  mediated  through  subsidiary  causes,  in  two  stages, 
:^)€rsonal  demonic  agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  natural  forces  on  the  other. 
Zlndeed  his  tendency  to  naturalism  is  so  marked  that  Dr.  Oakesmith  duds  iu 
fcjs  admission  of  demonic  agency  something  very  like  a  concession  to  popu- 
Ijir  conceptions^  embraced  by  him  as  part  of  his  determination  to  do  justice 
'tx)  the  mylhologic  as  well  m  to  the  rational  element  of  religion.  Had  he 
pushed  his  prevailing  rationalizing  point  of  view  to  its  logical  conclusioUt 
^%;ve  are  told,  "  the  Daemons  would  have  disappeared,  and  their  places  would 
Ijave  been  wholly  occupied  by  natural  causes  operating  under  the  Divine 
%  mpetus  Inspired  by  the  Great  First  Cause."  That  is  to  say,  the  logical  out- 
come of  Plutarch's  dominating  religious  conceptions  would  be  just  natural- 
istic Theism  and  the  reign  of  Law. 

All  this  has  its  strong  attractions  for  Dr.  Oakesmith,  who  sees  in  Plu- 
tarcb's  religion  a  far  more  desirable  ''foundation'*  for  Christian  theolo- 
%'miug  than  that  which  was  supplied  (in  his  view)  by  the  extremities  of  I^eo. 
Ktonism^    Plutarch's  God,  we  are  told  (p*  206),  ** approaches  nearer  to  the 
^  Christian  conception  of  God  as  a  Father  than  the  Deity  as  conceived  by  any 
^aith  whicli  has  not  been  permeated  by  Christian  feeling,"    Even   his 
iJeiiionology  has  its  Christian  suggestions,  witnessing  as  it  does  to  a  feeling 
of  ''  the  necessity  for  a  personaZ%i  human  In  one  aspect,  Divine  in  the  other, 
to  stand  between  God  and  man  "  (p,  162),  and  therefore  raising  the  question 
\u.  our  minds  whether  it  were  not  ''^  possible  that  Paganism,  which  out  of  the 
multitude  of  separate  gods  had  evolved  the  idea  of  tbe  One  Pure  and  Per- 
fect Deity,  might  not  also,  out  oC  the  many-sided  activities  of  the  half- 
huniaii,  half-divine  Daemons,  have  arrived  at  the  belief  in  a  single  media* 
tory  power,  and,  with  a  perception  unblinded  by  polemic  bitterness,  have 
been  prepared  to  merge  this  conception  in  the  Divine  Man  of  the  Catholic 
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Cliurcli "  (p,  226).  It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  he  tMakB,  that  the  traDflition 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity  was  not  made  under  the  influence  not  of 
polemic  Xeo-Platonism,  but  of  "  the  calm  rationaliBm  and  gentle  piety  of 
Pagan  Eellglon  aud  Philosophy  as  they  appear  in  Plutarch  "—in  which  case 
**  more  of  the  spirit,  if  Jess  of  the  form^  of  the  old  tradition  might  have 
passed  into  the  teachings  of  the  new  Faith."  From  which  it  seems  to  fol- 
low that  there  is  much  in  the  religion  of  Plutarch  which  appears  more  pleas- 
ing to  Dr.  Oakestuith  than  some  of  the  things  whicli  he  finds  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  from  this  it  appears  to  follow  further  that  Dr.  Oake- 
smith^s  own  religious  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  *' reverent  rationalisoi," 
which  finds  its  affinities  in  the  "  moderation  "  of  an  eclectic  thinker  like 
Plutarch. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  hei^  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  Dr. 
Oakesmith's  presentation  of  the  religion  of  Plutarch,  nouch  less  of  hia,own 
religious  point  of  view.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  fouud  his  book  very 
interesting  and  have  enjoyed  the  pleasurable  feeling  throughout  that  Br. 
Oakesmlth  was  giving  us  the  results  of  his  own  personal  reading  of  Plutarch, 
His  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  bis  subject  is  extensive  but  not  com- 
plete :  to  adduce  hut  a  single  example,  one  wonders  that  when  the  tract  i)e 
Placiiis  Philosophorum  fails  to  be  discussed  (p.  63)  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  epoch-making  study  of  the  subject  by  Diels  in  his  Doxogmpki  Grofci, 
although  his  results  have  been  made  the  property  of  all  in  such  works  as 
Susemihrs  Qeschichte^  d€T  gri&ihisdien  Liter atur  in  dtr  Akxandrincr^eiL 
The  reader  gains  the  impression  in  reading  that  Dr*  Oakesmith's  preparation 
for  his  work  has  been  rather  particular  than  general,  and  that  a  profound 
and  long-continued  engagement  with  the  topics  involved  in  the  discussion 
has  been  lacking.  We  do  not  like  the  tone  of  disparagement  in  which  the 
work  of  previous  students  in  the  same  field  is  often  adverted  to :  though  the 
freshness  and  independence  of  the  point  of  view  indicated  by  such  remarks 
is  engaging.  Much  of  Dr.  Oakeamith's  admiration  of  Plutarch's  religious 
outlook  we  fully  share  ;  with  him  we  approve  at  once  of  the  dominant  posi- 
tion given  by  Plutarch  to  reason  in  religions  matters  and  of  the  unwil- 
lingness he  exhibits  to  drive  reason  on  to  its  bitterest  and  most  one-sided  con- 
clusions, as  if  man  were  nothing  but  a  reasoning  machine.  *^  Reverent 
Rationalism  *'—"  Philosophy,  the  Mystagogue  to  Theology  "—there  are  no 
phrases  which  would  more  satisfactorily  express  the  attitude  we  shoutd 
most  approve  in  a  Pagan  religious  thinker.  For  let  us  remember  that  to  a 
Pagan  thinker  there  was  no  other  access  to  truth  than  that  which^Philoeo- 
phy  offered  :  imd  the  choice  was  between  a  Faith  the  product  of  right  Rea- 
son, and  either  no  Faith  at  all  or  a  Faith  fnndamentaUy  irrational.  Plu- 
tarch's opposition  to  crass  Atheism  on  the  one  side  and  to  gross  Superstition 
on  the  other,  in  favor  of  the  aurea  mediocrUm  of  a  Reverent  Rationalism, 
is  therefon  his  best  claim  to  our  admi ration  as  a  religious  teacher :  and 
h  is  Dr,  Oakesmith'a  merit  to  have  seen  this,  and  to  have  based  his  ex- 
position of  Plutarch's  religion  on  It.  But  we  need  not  immediately  infer 
either  on  the  one  hand  that  Plutarch's  religious  views  mark  the  climax  of 
heathen  thought  on  religious  matters,  or,  on  the  other,  that  nothing  but  his 
*'  Reverent  Rationalism  "  lies  open  to  us*  There  may  have  been  profounder 
thinkers  than  he,  even  in  pagan  conditions;  and  the  possession  of  Revela- 
tion may  place  us  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  most  reverent  rationalism  could 
attain.    Perhaps  Dr.  Oakesmlth  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for  these  things, 

Princeton.  Benj.  B.  Wabfleld, 
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The  HsLtorous  SENaE    in  its  Sciektific  Aspects.    By  Greville 

Macbonald,  M,D.  London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1903 ;  New  York : 
A*  C,  Armstrong  and  Son.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  243*  [Three  Lectures 
giwen  before  student*  of  the  several  dep:irtnienta  at  King's  College, 
London^  June,  1&02.  ] 

We  hardly  know  whether  it  is  fairest  to  look  upon  these  attractive  lectures 
as  a  serious  argument  or  as  an  exalted  rhapsody.  As  a  rhapsody,  they  are 
certainly  beautiful,  conceived  in  a  noble  key  and  crowded  with  exquisite 
passages.  As  a  formal  argument  they  ]eave,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  to 
be  desired.  We  have  acareely  ever  met  with  a  finer  laogle  of  **  undis- 
tributed middles.'*  So  prone  are  they,  indeed,  to  play  on  words  in  their 
reasonlugi  that  the  philologist  miglit  almost  look  on  them  as  au  interesting 
study  in  homonyms.  Nevertheless  there  runs  tlirougii  the  whole  a  perfectly 
sound  and  a  truly  valuable  philosophy  of  being,  which  constitutes  a  profound 
theodicy.  This  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  state  in  our  own  way,  as 
follows. 

All  things  stand  in  express  relation  to  God  wIjo  has  made  them  for  Him- 
self, and  unvaryingly  work  out  the  end  for  which  they  were  made.  Hence 
all  things  work  together  toward  that  far-off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves,  each  fulliiling  steadily  its  fimctiou  in  the  great  mavemeut 
oaward.  AU  things  are  thus  aljsolutely  obedient  to  Law,  and  in  their 
obedience  manifest  Law— the  Law  of  service  to  an  end  outside  themselves^ 
and  therefore  a  Law  of  subordination  of  self  to  service.  Man  differs  from 
other  things  only  in  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  Law  which  he  is  to  serve  and 
for  the  service  of  which  he  should  renounce  himself.  But  to  be  conscious 
of  the  Law  is  to  open  the  way  to  diverse  attitudes  toward  the  Law.  There 
may  be  an  attitude  of  glad  obedience ;  there  may  be  an  attitude  of  rehel- 
hou9  opposition*  Freedom  is  thus  the  offspring  of  consciousness;  and  it 
may  be  the  parent  of  either  virtue  or  sin*  The  prime  question  is,  Whether 
the  gain  in  elevating  service  from  mechanical  instinct  into  freedom  justifies 
the  incidental  evil  of  the— possibility  shall  w^e  say  ?^or  shall  we  say  the  cer- 
tainty ?— of  sin,  less  or  more.  For,  as  for  God— -the  only  limitation  that  can 
"be  put  upon  His  eternal  power  is  *  inability  to  do  what  is  second  best.' 

**  The  Law's  aim,"  says  our  author,  -^  is  that  man  should  serve  in  a 
manner  more  excellent  than  can  be  accomplished  l>y  the  relative  aatooiatism 
©f  le^er  created  things.''  '*  The  Law's  design  in  the  great  structure  which 
man,  like  the  sponge-sarcode,  is  unconsciously  building,  needs  for  its  accom- 
plishment an  active  understanding  of  the  particular  work  demanded  of  each 
liaodicraftsman,"  "  The  only  form  of  society  in  which  sin  and  evil  could  be 
impossible  would  be  one  like  the  insect  communities."*  *'  Would  omnipo- 
t^nce  be  better  exemplified,  I  ask  you,  if  men  were  no  more  than  bees,  obey- 
ing because  they  must  instead  of  because  they  may?*'  "It  is  because  of 
this  very  freedom  to  do  or  to  err  that  sin  has  come  into  existence."  And 
then  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  apologue  of  two  chess  players 
who  were  to  make  their  own  men— and  one  made  them  automata  and  the 
other  free  agents :  and  the  results  thereof.  There  may  be  some  overstrain- 
ing here,  as  e.g. ,  in  the  suggestion  that  the  possibility  of  sin  is  inherent  in  free- 
dom (and*  yet  God  is  free  I)  and  that  a  society  In  which  sin  were  impossible 
ifl  neoeasarily  inferior  to  one  in  which  the  possibility  of  evil  lies  ever  open 
(and  yet  we  look  forward  to  the  glory  of  the  consummated  Church  I).  But  in 
the  main,  we  say,  this  essential  reasoning  of  the  lectures  is  both  sound  and 
valuable. 

Now,  we  regret  to  aay,  our  author  has  chosen  to  submerge  this  piece  of 
very  iulerestiug  theodicy  in  a  mass  of  the  most  amaziug  |>aradoxes.    He 
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sttangely^lects  tocall  IhereUUon  to  l4iw  in  whicb  each  organism  stands 
**  the  religions  senie  '*;  and  to  set  Jjim^lf  to  discover  Unn— by  way  or  per- 
verse defiaition— the  '*  reltgioiis  nense  "  in  even  the  lowest  organisms. 
**  The  sense  of  obi tga lion  to  obey ''  by  an  abnse  of  lansruage  is  thus  attrib- 
uted to  even  the  aponge-sareode :  and  such  plira?*ea  us  *'  unconscious  recog- 
nition of  obligation  to  the  unliijown  "  are  sown  Ihiclily  over  the  pages.  The 
impul4e  to  Ihis  absurd  procedure  is  derived  from  an  extreme  evolutionism. 
The  author  quite  properly  recognizes  that  nothing  can  appear  in  the 
perfected  development  which  was  not  contained  at  lea^t  in  a  jiferminal  form 
in  the  primitive  starting  point:  and  he  feels  himself,  therefore,  bound  to 
discern  the  ** religious  sense''  in  the  amoeba  lest  he  should  l>e  forced  to 
deny  it  in  man.  He  does  not  seem  to  recognize  that  in  order  to  do  this  he 
has  to  reduce  the  *'  religious  sense  "  so  far  beneath  itself  that*  from  a  relig- 
ious point  of  view,  it  isn't  w^orth  anytbiug  when  lie  finds  It— whether  in  the 
sareode  or  in  man. 

Nor  does  he  seem  to  realize  that  tbe  position  he  !ias  assumed  bas  a 
double  edge,  lie  quite  clearly  perceives  the  aUemative,  to  he  sure*  It  is 
strict  evolution  or  else  special  creation.  He  is  never  tired  of  adducing  Ibis 
alternative,  as  if  the  mere  adduction  of  it  would  frighten  every  reasonable 
man  back  into  strict  evolution.  You  mmt  believe  that  the  difference 
between  tbe  amoeba  and  man  in  the  matter  of  tbe  religious  sense,  he  says,  is 
one  not  of  kind  but  of  degree,  or  else  '^you  sanction  the  hereby  of  sp€cml  ere- 
atirm  "  ( pp.  2R,  se),  you  Imply  that  '*  we  are  created  on  a  diflferent  plan  from 
the  great  brotherhood  wilh  wJuch  we  share  the  essence  of  life's  law  **  (p,  73), 
you  '"  fail  back  upon  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  a  relation  of  scientific 
facts  "  (p.  TO),  But— there  obviously  is  no  *'  religious  sense  ''  in  the  amoeba 
in  any  intelligible  st^nse  of  the  words:  and  therefore  something  absolutely 
new  has  entered  into  the  brotherhood  of  life  as  tbe  sta^res  have  advanced 
upward  :  and  therefore  Evohition  i^not  a  sufficient  formula  to  account  for 
aUlifeandallltsfunctioningson  our  ^lobe:  and  therefore  the  alternative 
of  tptcial  crmtion  must  be  a'jsumed  !  It  will  not  do  to  assume  tke  necessary 
existenee  of  the  *■  religious  sense  ''in  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  merely  in  the 
interests  of  the  evolutionary  presumption;  and  then  to  exhibit  iht  actual 
cxisftme  of  it  by  absurdly  dubbing  by  that  name  whatever  we  find  in  those 
lowest  forms  of  existence*  This  is  our  author's  method.  Obviously  it  is  a 
method  which  bas  two  edges  to  it. 

The  degree  in  whicl\,  in  order  to  fit  it  in  with  bis  evolctionary  theories, 
our  author  degrades  the  '*  religious  sense '^  may  be  estimated  by  attending 
to  the  definition  of  it  he  offers.  This  is  given  formally  on  p,  SS,  *'The 
religious  sense,"  we  read,  **  whether  passive  or  active,  is  that  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Law*  which  compels  all  creatures  possps'iing  the  sense  to  work 
or  live  for  objects  or  attainments,  he  they  imraedl.ite  or  prospective,  in 
which  the  individual  has  no  personal  concern,  sive  perhaps,'*  it  is  added  to 
escape  an  obvious  criticism,  ^*  in  exalted  specimens  of  the  species  Man,'' 
This  definition  is  subsequently  modified  by  f  urtlier  descriptions,  as  €.g.i  on 
p.  8S ;  *^  The  sense  I  speak  of  is  religious  liecause  it  implies  a  union  li6tween 
life  in  all  its  forms  and  the  Uuknawn,  And  it  is  more :  it  is  ethical  because 
it  implies  oidigatlon,  whether  active  or  pa^ve,  conscious  or  unconscloua,  to 
tiie  unknown  origin  of  lifers  being.''  But  it  is  never  easentially  altered  and 
indeed  we  are  warned  to  hold  fast  to  it  if  we  would  follow  the  autlior's 
meaning  at  all  By  the  phrase  **  whether  passive  or  active  *'  is  meant  much 
the  same  as  "  whether  involuntary  or  voluntary  ''^  passive  emotion  being 
one  operating  *'  under  a  law  that  is  not  perceived  or  understood."  Perhaps 
there  is  no  ojien  contradiction  in  describing  a  "  sense  "  as  '*  passive  "  wliere  it 
is  supposed  all  the  lime  to  be  in  action,  though  this  action  is  conceived  as 
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rooted  in  no  volition  and  accompanied  by  no  consciousness*  But  there  is 
certninly  ambiguity  iu  tliis,  and  the  ojien  contnidiction  seems  to  enter  fairly 
in  wlien  this  Involuntary  and  tmconscious  action  of  a  "  sense  "  is  identifled 
tvitti  an  '*  acknowledgment  *'  or,  as  it  is  elaewliere  phmsec!»  **  a  recognition  " 
(p  46),  One  vvonld  suppose  that  some  such  term  as  "  subjection  to,'*  instead 
of  ** aeknowledsfment  of,"  Law  were  required  here:  but  then,  if  such  a 
phraaeolojfj  were  adopted,  tbe  "  undistributed  middle  "  would  be  loit  whicU 
enables  our  author  to  identify  as  equally  instances  of  the  action  of  tlie 
**  religious  sense,'"  the  n^eclianical  obedience  to  Law  of  the  sponge-sarcode, 
nay  also  of  the  blooming  daisy,  and  the  voluntary  obedience  to  Law  of  the 
responsible  Alan, 

The  chief  criUcism  to  be  passetl  on  this  definition,  however,  is  tliat  It 
manages  to  leave  out  of  tiie  religious  sense  entirely  all  that  makes  it  relig- 
ious. Religion,  according  to  this  definition,  is  just  "  altruism  '* :  whatever 
u  unseliah  is  religions.  There  is  no  reference  to  higher  rer^onall  ties  and  no 
suggestion  even  of  upward  strivings.  For  all  tliat  appears,  a  man  who  cher- 
ishes an  inordiuate  affection  for  a  dog  by  which  lie  is  led  to  renounce  his  own 
comfort  and  profit  for  the  dog'd  satisfactions,  would  Im  just  as  religious  as 
one  whose  heart  was  flied  on  God.  AH  tbat  is  essential  is  that  he  should 
acknowledge  a  Law  which  leads  him  to  work  or  live  for  an  object  or  attain- 
ment in  which  he  has  no  pers*>nal  coacern.  This  is  assuredly  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out,  with  a  vengeance*  One  of  the  f uuny  results  of  pressing  this 
fal^re  definition  with  the  design  of  diaceming  the  *^* religious  sense''  in  all 
lower  creatures  is  the  fiual  discovery  tbat  it  is  not  only  present  in  them  alK 
but  is  better  developed  in  them  all  than  it  is  in  man,  Man  is  less  religious 
it  seems  than  any  other  animal :  "When  man  is  considered  as  a  species,  that 
h  from  the  point  of  view  of  sucli  character! stica  aa  are  common  to  every 
individual,  we  must  admit  that  tiie  religious  sense  seems  to  have  degener- 
ated "  (p.  190).  Even  this  paradox,  however,  does  not  open  the  author's 
eyes  to  the  real  nature  of  bis  procedure. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  serious  criticism  of  this  nest  of  paradoxes  and  riot 
of  ambiguities.    Let  it  suffice  to  ask  just  two  questions. 

(1)  Why  should  Dr,  Macdonald  confine  his  discovery  of  the  universal 
presence  of  the  *'  religious  sense  '^  to  living  forms  ?  Is  it  not  just  as  true  of 
inorganic  as  of  organic  existences  that  they  are  all  subject  to  a  Law  by  virtue 
of  which  Uiey  subserve  ends  extenial  to  themselves  ?  And  if  this  constitutes 
ibe  **  religious  sense,"  does  it  not  as  truly  belong  to  them  as  to  organic 
things  i*  And  if  the  theory  of  **  sjtecial  creation  "  is  such  a  bogy,  is  it  not  to 
l>e  denied  as  strenuously  at  the  advent  of  hfe  as  at  the  advent  of  conscious- 
ness ?  Xay,  if  it  l(e  admitted  at  the  origination  of  life  may  it  not  be  at  least 
^uspected  that  it  enters  in  also  at  the  origination  of  consciousness  ?  Is  there 
oy  sound  reason  to  insist  strenuously  a  prion  that  all  Life  is  of  a  piece, 
which  is  not  cogent  also  to  compel  iusistence  equally  that  all  Being  is  of  a 
piece  ? 

V2)  Is  **  science  '*  to  be  constructed,  hereafter,  by  a  priori  deductions  from 
an  academic  theory  of  "  Evolution^'*  simply  assumed,  in  defiance  of  all 
objicrvcd  fact  ¥  If  a  *"■  religious  sense  •'  is  to  he  ascribed  lo  the  amoeba,  the 
sponge- sarcode,  the  daisy  and  guelder-rose — nay,  the  star-dust  itself— merely 
l>ecause  on  "Evolutionary  "  principles  nothing  can  come  into  being  that  has 
not  been  germlnally  in  being  from  tlte  beginning— despite  all  appearance  to 
the  contrary  and  in  wreck  of  all  exact  use  of  language  and  all  consistency  of 
conception  alike— are  we  not  given  over  to  the  *'  higli  priori  '*  road  of  ascer- 
taining facts  with  a  completeness  unexampled  in  the  history  of  iuvestiga- 
Uon  ? 
On  the  whole  we  think  it  would  be  best  to  read  Bn  Macdonald 's  brilliant 
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A  aa  rhapsody  rather  than  as  science.    They  are  good  rhapsody :  tliey 
hardly  good  science. 
.Princeton,  B.  B.  WakfIBLD* 

PttE  Cakon  of  Eeasok  and  YiRTUE  (Lao-tze'a  Tao  Teh  King), 
Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus*  Chicago:  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.;  London  Agents:  Keffan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triifaner  &  Co.,  Limited.  1903.  8vo,;  pp.  iv,  43.  Price,  25  cents  net, 
""  This  booklet "  (Religion  of  Science  Library,  No.  5.5)  **  is  an  extract  from 
the  author's  larger  work,  Lao-Tse's  Tao  Tek  King,^'  **  It  has  been  pul>- 
llBhed  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  reading  public  more  familiar  with  that 
grand  ami  imposing  figure  Lao-Tze  or  the  Uid  Philosopher."  The  tranala- 
tioE  of  hiscatiOn  is  preceded  by  **  Sze-Ma-lcbMeu  oti  Lao-Tze/^  "the  most 
ancieat  and  only  well-atteated  aceount  to  be  had  of  him."  The  translation 
itself,  if  as  accurate  aa  it  Is  smooth,  must  be  remarkably  good.  Dr,  Cams  is 
doing  valuable  service  in  thus  introducing  us  to  the  most  profound  and, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  the  Chinese  classics.  It  is  well  for  us  to  see  how  they 
fall  below  those  of  the  Greeks,  not  even  to  mention  those  of  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  well,  too,  for  us  to  observe  how,  though  ''  the  Old  Philosopher  "  does 
anticipate  Our  Lord  Sve  hundred  years  by  teaching  that  we  should  "requite 
evil  with  goodness,"  the  pecuhar  philosophy  underlying  and  conditioning 
his  famous  precept  renders  it  like  the  corresponding  words  of  Christ  in 
sound  only,  and  as  much  inferior  to  them  in  monil  dignity  as  the  counsel  of 
expediency  is  to  the  utterance  of  uuseliisb  love*  The  Word  of  God  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  contrast  with  even  the  best  productions  oC  human  wis- 
dom.   Comparison  with  them  can  but  evince  more  clearly  its  uniqueness. 

FoTJNDATiONS  OF  Faith.    Being   a   Consideration   of  the   Grounds  of 
Religious  Belief  and  Especially  of  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation 
in  the  Religion  of  the   Bible.    By  J.  E.  Goosey,  D.D.    Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Dallas,  Tex,:  Publishing  House  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 
Bigbam  Sc  ^mith.  Agents.    1903.    8vo.;  pp.  viii,  262. 
After  discussing  the  relations  of  Reason  and  Faith,  showing  that  belief  in 
God  is  essential  to  both  Philosophy  and  Morals,  outlining  the  Cosmological 
and  the  Teleological  Arguments  for  the  Existence  of  God,  and  stating  the 
Presumptive  Evidence  of  supernatural  revelation  from  our  need  of  it  and 
our  tendency  to  expect  it,  the  author  distinguishes  between  inspiration  and 
revelation,  and  then  proves  the  Bible  to  he  inspired  and  to  contain  revela- 
tions, by  the  evidences  of  Miracles,  by  the  testimony  of  Prophecy  and^by  the 
Incarnation,  Character,  Claims,  Resurrection,  and  work  in  us,  of  Christ. 
The  book  is  carefully  written  and  its  reasoning  is   valid  and  effective- 
Miracles  and  Prophecy  are  discussed  with  unusual  soundness  and  ability. 
There  is  not,  however,  the  same  clearness  in  the  treatment  of  the  proofs  of 
the  divine  existence*    The  chapter  on  Inspiration  and  Revelation  is  marred 
by  needless  and  damaging  concessions.    The  writer*s  Arminlan  standpoint 
al&o  hinders  his  argument. 
Princeton,  William  Brenton  Grssnb,  Jr. 


III.— EXEGETICAL    THEOLOGY. 

Outlines  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.    By  John 
Walter  Beardslkb,  D.D.    Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  iy03. 
Pp.  215.    Price,  $1.20,  net. 
The  author  of  this  little  handbook  disclaims  in  his  preface  any  intention 
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to  do  for  his  readers  anytbiog  more  pretentious  than  "  simply  to  indicate 
tbe  lines  along  which  study  is  demanded  if  one  is  to  UEdersland  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament."  Viewed  in  this  light,  namely,  aa  a  mere  intro- 
duction to  Old  Testament  introduction,  the  book  is  not  to  be  condemned 
for  touching  as  lightly  as  it  does  on  the  problems  of  Old  Testament  criti- 
eism.  It  wiil,  perhaps,  meet  the  demand  for  a  text-book  providing  the  sim- 
plest, briefest  possible  statement  of  facta  and  theories  in  this  department  of 
biblical  study.  Still,  it  is  always  a  question  whether  such  a  demand  deserves 
to  be  met.  Does  it  pay  to  introduce  to  the  learaer,  for  eitample,  the  mod- 
em theory  of  the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  it  be  to  dismiss  it  with  oue 
short  page?  Such  subjects  call  either  for  more  or  else  for  less  noLicep 
Moreover,  it  is  most  unfortunate  when  such  a  work  as  this  exhibits  anything 
less  than  perfect  accuracy  and  complete  mastery*  Tlte  briefer  it  is,  so  much 
the  more  concentrated  it  should  be,  and,  above  all,  so  much  the  more  scru- 
pulously correct.  Unfortunately,  there  is  frequent  evidence  of  superficiality, 
not  only  in  the  author's  preaentatiou,  but  also  in  his  grasp  of  his  subject. 
For  example,  his  treatment  of  the  book  of  Job,  its  teaching,  its  structure 
and  the  course  of  its  thought*  is  quite  inadequate.  Unpardonable  errors 
occur.  Thus,  p.  134,  **Malachi  would  then  stand  related  to  Nehemiah 
much  in  the  same  relation  as  Zechariah stood  to  Ezra,"  If  Zerubbabel  were 
substituted  for  Ezra,  the  comparison  would  be  true.  Again,  p.  203,  "The 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zecharlah  helped  Ezra  very  much  in  this  reform*'* 
How  did  they,  seeing  that  Ezra  flourished  sixty  to  eighty  ye^irs  after 
the  date  of  those  prophets  ?  Such  assertions  make  one  suspect  that  the 
date  485  B,C.  assigned  to  Ezra,  on  p.  514,  is  not  merely  a  typographical  error, 
in  spite  of  the  correct  date  on  p,  203,  OC  the  use  of  Ammaic  in  Daniel  and 
Ezra  the  author  says  ;  ^'  This  Aramaic  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Clial* 
dale.  It  is  a  dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrew,  used  by  the  Jews  after  tlie 
exile."  Is  the  writer  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  biblical  Aramaic  ?  If 
so«  just  what  does  he  mean  by  the  Chaldaic  ?  Uas  he  not  magnified  into 
two  distinct  tongues  the  older  and  the  younger  names  for  the  mme  tongue  ? 
Other  errors  have  been  noted,  perhaps  less  glaring  than  these,  but  all  tend- 
ing to  confirm  the  reader  in  the  conclusion  that  the  book  is  not  the  product 
of  a  scholarship  sufficiently  broad,  deep  and  exact  to  grapple  with  so  large 
and  difficult  a  subject  as  general  introduction.  The  naturalness  and  order- 
liness of  the  arrangement  of  material^  based  aa  it  is  on  the  order  of  books  in 
the  Hebrew  canon,  are  quite  worthy  of  commendation.  The  proportions 
also  are  in  the  main  well  conceived  and  faithfully  adhered  to.  The  book  is 
well  made  to  stand  the  wear  of  a  text-book.  It  will  no  doubt  be  useful  to 
many  teachers  and  students* 

Old  TE9TA3IENT  Critics,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Character,  Effect  and 
Validity  of  Their  Teaching,  A  Question  for  the  Christian  People  of 
To-Day,  By  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M. A.,  D,D.  London :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co,,  Ltd.,  1903.    Pp.  xiiii,  361. 

Dr*  Whitelaw  contributed  Genesis  to  the  Pulpit  Commentary,  and  other 
critical  material  from  his  pen  has  made  him  known  as  a  careful  biblical 
scholar.  In  the  work  under  review  be  has  attempted  to  do  three  things : 
first,  to  state  as  fairly  as  possible  the  current  critical  theories  of  the  litera- 
ture^ history  aud  religion  of  Israel ;  second,  to  exhibit  from  the  admissions 
of  critics  themselves,  and  from  logical  deductions,  the  *'  coat  of  the  higber 
criticism,''  that  indemnity  which  Christianity  must  pay  if  hostile  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament  triumphs ;  and  third,  to  show  the  weak  points  in 
the  accepted  critical  construction,  Its  false  preaupposi Lions,  its  improbabili- 
ties, the  pros  and  cons  of  the  documentary  hypothesis,  the  progressive  and 
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lute  development  of  the  legislative  codes  and  the  queitioua  of  psalm  and 
propbet  oriKins.  A  vigorous  conclusion  retyms  the  writer's  verdict  uncom- 
promisingly a^lnst  tho  whole  critica!  case,  and  urges  the  Church  to  adopt 
as  its  watchword  neither  surrender !  nor,  toleration  !  hut,  rejection  ! 

The  work  Is  well  done.  Its  temper  ia  moderate  without  being  compromise 
ing.  It  spmks  with  the  tone  of  absolute  conviction,  but  it  never  rants.  Its 
order  and  method  are  logical,  without  being  needleaaly  formal,  thus  avoid* 
ing  both  extemes  so  dangerous  to  a  eomprehenaive  book  of  this  nature.  And 
above  all,  the  author  is  to  t>e  praised  for  going  straight  to  the  protagonists 
among  his  opponents,  insLead  of  contenting  himself  with  the  echo-produc- 
tions of  the  *'  me  toos»''  so  plentiful  in  Britain  and  America.  He  deals  with 
the  arguments  and  hypotheses  of  Wellhauseut  Kuenen,  Stade,  Kautzsch, 
Gunkel,  Winckler,  Driver,  Cbeyne,  Smith,  When  discussing  in  his  second 
part  the  more  philosophical  questions  of  the  hearing  of  criticism  on  Chris- 
tian faith,  he  shows  mastery  of  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain.  Whatever  may  be  charged  against  the 
book  and  its  author  on  the  part  of  the  critics  attacked,  this  at  least  can 
never  be  said  :  tliat  the  author  does  not  know  whereof  he  speaks,  that  he  is 
incompetent  to  judge  because  of  being  uninformed  on  the  case »  He  is  jus- 
titled  in  saying  of  his  arguments  on  the  logical  outcome  of  criticism, ''  The 
present  writer  ia  likewise  aware  that  what  be  here  advances  and  hopes  to 
establish  wiiU  by  not  a  few  adherents  of  the  new  faith,  be  vehemently  con- 
tested and  i>erhaps  indignantly  resented  ;  when  the  propositions  put  forward 
by  him  have  by  them  been  refuted,  and  not  merely  contradicted ^  he  will  re- 
consider hia  position.''  Of  the  scora  with  which  all  are  met»  who^  like  him- 
self, are  advocates  of  the  Bible's  own  account  of  itself,  the  author  writes : 
*'  With  quite  charming  humility  the  Higher  Critics  have  sometimes  assured 
their  admirers  that  brain-power  and  reliable  scholarship  can  nowhere  be  found 
except  among  themselves;  that,  in  fact,  to  speak  it  oi>enly,  they  have 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  all  t lie  talent  and  erndition  that  have  been  active  in 
Ihe  Church  fox  the  last  lifty  years***  Such  books  as  this  one  by  Dr.  White- 
law  are  in  themselves  sulBcieut  evidence  of  the  gross  error  of  such  assump- 
tions on  the  critics'  part. 

The  seriousness  with  which  our  author  views  the  consequences  of  the 
present  trend  of  biblical  scholarship  may  be  judged  from  the  "  indemnily '' 
which  he  proves  the  Church  niust  pay  on  the  critics^  victory*  These  cher* 
Islied  possessions  of  the  universal  Church  he  takes  up  in  separate  chapters, 
uufoldiug  successively  the  bearing  of  modern  Old  Testament  criticism  on, 
first,  tlie  truth  of  Old  Testament  history ;  second,  the  idea  of  a  supernatural 
religion;  third,  the  notion  of  an  inspired  Bible;  fourth,  the  supremad 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  fifth,  the  New  Testament  scheme  of  salva- , 
tJon> 

Altogether,  in  contents,  in  form  and  in  tone,  this  work  is  the  most  satis- 
factory of  the  numerous  recent  works  dating  with  modern  criticism,  and 
this  satiftfactoriness  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  author's  nnusually  wide 
and  intelligent  reading  of  ttie  critical  productions  themselves.  Because  of 
this  qnality  the  tiook  should  exercise  an  influence  far  more  wide  and  tasting^ 
than  most  of  the  current  literature  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  unhesltatinglj 
commended  to  all  who  seek  light  on  these  questions. 

The  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Moab.    A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the' 
Original  Form   of  Deuteronomy*    By  John  Cullen^  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
Glasgow:  James  MacLehose  and  Sons,  ruUlishers  to  the  University, 
1903.    Pp.  244.    Price,  5s.  net* 

Sbirtlng  with,  first,  the  assumption  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomj  origi- 
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Dated  in  the  rmgn  of  Joaiah,  with  whoa©  refonnation  it  Is  synchronous, 
and,  secoDd^  witb  the  asaumption  that  it  is  compositd  and  not  a  literary 
unity,  the  author  of  this  book  undertaken  to  discover  which  parts  of  Den^ 
teronomy  constituted  "'  the  book  of  the  covenant  which  %vas  found  in  the 
honsa  of  the  Lord  *'  by  Ililkiah,  the  high  pri^at.  As  a  result  of  his  itives Li- 
gations, he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  critica  have  erred  in  their  uni- 
versaUy  accepted  opinion  that  the  Ifgidntive  portion  of  Deuteronomy,  viz., 
ehape,  12-26,  made  up  the  hulk,  if  not  the  exclusive  substance,  of  Hil- 
kiah's  **  find."  On  the  contrary,  it  was  just  the  remainder  of  our  Deuter- 
onomy, the  speeches  in  chs.  5-11^  together  with  fragments  scattered  else- 
where in  and  out  of  the  book,  that  formed  "  the  book  of  the  covenant " 
by  means  of  which  the  reforming  party  gave  the  signal  for  the  return 
of  apostate  Judah  to  its  God.  The  legislative  enactments  came  afur  the 
reformation.  (Is  not  legislation  idways  the  fruit  rather  than  the  seed  of 
revo]  utioo  ?)  They  were  hastily  put  togetljer  (heuce  thei  r  confusion  and  repe- 
tition), and  they  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  earlier  legislation  of  Exodus 
21-23,  except  in  insisting  uiK>n  one  altar.  Critics  have  erred  in  making 
this  latter  the  suprerae  motive  of  tlie  reformation.  The  zeal  was  first  for 
Jeliovah,  only  secondarily  for  Jerusalem,  and  that  simply  because  they 
(justly)  considered  it  impossible  to  purify  the  national  worship  if  spread 
over  the  laud.  When  the  success  of  the  movement  had  lifted  the  reformers 
to  a  place  of  authority,  they  answered  the  call  for  a  practical  guide  in  ttie 
reformed  religion  by  publishing  Dent,  12-20  \  and  observe  that  while  chs. 
5-11  b^  and  urge  the  people,  chs,  12-26  command  them.  But  what  of  *'  the 
law,"  as  it  is  called  in  2  Kings  xxif.  4f,  H  ?  That  which  in  the  following 
chapter  is  cited  as 'Hhe  book  of  the  covenant*'  is  here  twice  called  "the 
law*-*  The  answer  is,  the  author  of  Kings  lived  too  far  from  the  time  of 
Josiah  and  had  too  little  exact  information  as  to  the  progress  of  these 
t!ventsfor  him  to  keep  distinct  the  various  stages  in  a  reformation  which 
really  occupied  several  years,  but  which  at  bis  distance  seemed  an  itistanta- 
neous  reverse* 

It  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  how  the  writers  on  this  Deuteronomic  refor- 
mation play  fast  and  loose  with  those  two  chapters  in  Kings.  Forgetting 
that  they  are  the  only  external  means  of  support  ttiat  they  possess  for  their 
entire  construction  (the  passages  in  Jeremiah  are  meaningless  apart  from 
tb^e),  they  do  not  hesitate  to  bew  and  saw  them  at  pleasure,  nor  to  pass 
remarks  upon  their  general  trustworthiness  which  imperil  or  destroy  all 
their  probative  force.  In  the  course  of  debates  involving  only  the  relative 
daims  of  two  rival  theories  to  critical  acceptance,  the  debaters  in  their 
mgemess  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  debate  is  in  the  realm 
of  theory,  not  of  certainty,  and  thus  mntally  destroy  the  only  evidence 
for  their  theories.  This  is  notably  true  in  the  case  of  critical  debates  on  the 
period  of  Josiah  (as  was  keenly  shown  by  W,  Moller  in  his  Bistorisck- 
kriliacke  Bedtnk^n  gegen  die  GTaf-Wdlhausenschc  Bypolhe§e^  1899)* 

In  minimising  the  legal  part  in  this  reformation,  Cnllen  gives  away  tlie 
primary  contention  of  the  developmeEt  school,  that  the  Deuteronomic  legis- 
lation marks  a  higher  stage  of  evolution  than  the  old  '^  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant" (Ex,  21-23)*  In  developing  bis  theory  of  a  progressive  reforma- 
tion, moreover,  he  has  to  acknowledge  that  even  the  poor,  despised  Chroni- 
cler may  have  had  a  '''  vagne  tradition  "of  aucb  a  series  of  reforms,  when 
he  says  that  in  Josiah 's  eighth  year  be  began  to  seek  after  the  God  of  David 
his  father,  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  bis  reign  he  began  to  purge  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  and  that  iu  his  eighteenth  year  the  book  of  the  law  wa^i 
found,  etc.  How  convenient  a  "  vague  tradition  "  is  when  it  upholds  one'd 
own  pet  llK^oryt 
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The  most  profound  effect^  however,  which  the  perusal  of  such  a  book 
makes  upou  a  reader  f uU  of  regard  for  the  Old  Testament  as  the  product  of 
divine  inspiration^  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  cold-blooded,  matter-of-fact 
way  in  which  the  writer  ignores  the  lie  perpetrated  upon  the  age  by  those 
noble  reformers  when,  in  the  interest  of  elkical  religion,  they  forged  and 
pnbliahed  a  **  book  of  the  covenant  in  Moah  ''  and  a  '*  law-book  ''  of  Moses^ 
with  aa  effrontery  unsurpassed,  (Read  II  Kings  xxii  and  xxili  with  the 
forgery  theory  always  present  in  mind- )  Orientals  they  were ;  but  is  that 
all  ?  What,  according  to  the  critical  theories  themseves,  distinguished  them 
from  all  other  Orientals  of  their  own  and  all  previous  ages,  save  this— con- 
suming zeal  for  a  righteousness  in  men  that  should  reflect  and  honor  the 
righteousness  of  God  ? 

Pfinciton.  J*  Oscar  Botd, 

Dm  ECHTHEIT  DES   ZWEITEN    THESSALONTCHERBRIErS  unterSUCht  YOU 

Dr.  W*  Wrede,  Prof,  der  Ev.  Theologie  in  Breslau,  (Texte  und 
TJntersucbungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchrist lichen  Literatur  herau^- 
gegeben  von  Oscar  von  GeMardt  und  Adolf  Harnack,  Neue  Folge,  IX, 
Bandf  IleEt  IL)  Leipzig;  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche Buchbandlung,  1903.  Pp. 
viil,  116. 

The  genuineness  of  II  Thessalonians  ia  still  one  of  the  debated  points  of 
New  Testament  criticism,  Tliat  the  drift,  in  recent  years,  is  clearly  toward 
its  recognition  is  evident  from  the  compromises  made  by  P.  W,  Schmidt  and 
Spitta,  and  the  fact  that  critics  of  such  liberal  tendencies  as  Jtiiicher,  Har> 
nack.  Bacon,  Moffatt  and  McGiffert  feel  compelled  to  accept  it  outright. 
Home  protests  still  are  raised,  however,  and  among  them  must  be  reckoned 
this  UnUrguGhung  hy  Bt.  Wrede. 

Hitherto  the  negative  criticism  baa  generally  found  its  decisive  argument 
in  the  Escbatologicat  section^  II,  1-12,  But  recent  criticism  has  thrown 
serious  doubts  on  the  validity  and  conclusiveness  of  the  considenttions 
founded  thereon. 

Dr,  Wrede  now  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  negative  cause  by  Ending  this 
decisive  argument,  no  longer  in  the  Eachatology  of  the  letter,  hut  in  its 
relation  to  X  Thessalonians, 

We  feel  compelled  to  agree  with  him  (S,  2)  that  the  question  deserves  a 
more  adequate  consideration  than  has  heretofore  been  usually  accorded  it, 
and  we  owe  him  our  gratitude,  therefore,  for  laying  the  problem  in  all  its 
various  pbiises  so  completely  and  forcibly  before  ua. 

Dr.  Wrede  first  presents  a  convenient  tabular  review  of  the  parallels 
between  the  two  Epistles,  and  then,  in  bia  comments  upon  them,  sets  before 
us  their  resemblances,  as  follows;  (1>  In  the  historical  situation;  (2)  In 
the  content  of  the  thought;  (3)  In  the  organization  and  disposition  of  the 
material;  (4)  Detailed  resemblaaces  appear,  for  the  most  part,  in  corre^ 
spending  sections  of  the  letters;  (o)  Some  especially  striking  passages;  (6) 
A  considerable  number  of  the  parallels  follow  one  another  In  the  same 
order;  (7)  In  particular  coincide  I  i»  1  and  11  i.  1  and  2,  also!  li*  9  and 
II  iii,  8. 

AU  this,  as  here  presented,  proves  a  somewhat  astonishing  and  impressive 
army.  Some  resemblances  do  not  appear  so  striking,  perhaps,  upon  further 
examination,  when  we  find,  for  example,  that  they  can  be  further  paralleled 
by  passages  from  other  Pauline  Epistles,  where  no  possible  dependence  can 
be  posited ;  yet,  when  all  has  been  aald,  sufficient  remains  to  leave  a  very 
real  problem  for  solutioii. 

Dr.  Wrede's  solution  is— that  the  letter  is  a  forgery.    Its  motive  is 
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tion  to  the  belief  In  the  neur  approaching  parousla.  II  ii.  Iff.,  after  the 
doubts  already  suggested,  clearly  contradicts  I  v,  1-4,  II  ii-  2,  on  the 
aasnmptlon  of  Its  Paulinity,  can  only  refer  to  a  forged  letter,  and  this  last 
would  be  inconQprehensible. 

A  brief  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  lao^e age  and  style ;  but  m  harmony  with 
more  recent  criticistD  it  is  admitted  at  the  start  that  little  that  is  certain 
and  unassailable  can  be  obtained  from  this  argument. 

A  positive  itrminm  a  quo  for  the  date  of  the  Epistle  ia  not  obtainable. 
The  references  to  persecutions  are  too  mdeflnile  and  colorless  to  be  fixed  in 
the;  last  of  Trajan's  reign  (as  Hilgenfeld).  The  author  seems,  however,  to 
have  a  collection  of  Paul's  letters.  As  terminus  ad  quern  we  have  Marcion*9 
Apoetolicon  and  the  date  of  com  poai  lion  of  the  Epistle  of  Poly  carp.  In 
conclusion  a  chapter  is  added  to  show  that  the  m6^  of  ii,  4  (i.e.,  at  Jem* 
salem)  was  appropriated  bodily  from  some  older  Jewisb  tradition,  and  there- 
fore not  Inconsistent  with  the  late  date  assigned. 

Such,  In  brief,  ia  Dr.  Wrede-s  solution  of  the  problem.  Is  it  the  only  one  ? 
Spitta'sCZtxr  Gesdikhte und  LUemlur  des  Urc/imfentttm^,  1(1893),  S.  I09ff0. 
that  the  Epistle  is  by  Timothy,  has  impossibilities  of  its  own.  Zahn^s 
{Einl.,  I  (1H97),  S*  175, 178  ;  cf.  also  McGiffert,  Encyc.  Bib.,  IT,  5045),  that 
Piial  kept  a  draft  of  his  letters  and  read  over  I  Thessalonians  before  com- 
posing II,  though  attractive  and  abstractly  possible,  in  the  absence  of  other 
evidence,  seems  more  to  resemble  a  cutting  than  an  untying  of  the  knot. 
In  our  opinion,  the  explanation  of  Julicher  iEinl  (1894),  8.  40f,)  comes 
nearer  to  the  truth:  that  the  reseroblance  is  due  to  the  similarity  of  the 
situation,  in  which  Paul  had  learned  little  that  was  new  of  Thessalonica, 
and  that  little  showed  the  necessity  of  repetition  and  explanation,  ohliging 
him,  therefore,  to  recall  and  partly  reiterate  his  former  letter.  It  may  well 
be,  too,  that  the  psychological  conditions  under  which  Paul  wrote  I  Thessa- 
lonians, as  suggested  by  Bornemaun  (Thessalonkhtrbrifft^  S.  484f,),  con^ 
tributed  somewhat  to  the  result  we  have  observed* 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  is  it  necessary,  with  Dr*  Wrede,  to 
suppose  that  II  Thessalonians  is  a  forgery  ?  Frankly,  we  do  not  feel  so* 
The  difllcultles  are  uot  inexplicable.  On  tlie  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  facts  he  emphasises  are  easier  of  explanation  on  the  suppo- 
siLion  that  the  letter  is  by  Paul,  than  to  account  for  the  epistle  as  a  whole 
upon  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

Chicago^  Samuel  Dicmet. 


Tub  Teaching  of  Jesus  Concehning  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
THE  Church*  By  GEEEtnARDUs  Yos,  Ph.D.,  D,D,  Jjfew  York: 
American  Tract  Society*    l:imo,  pp.  203.    75  cents. 

This  little  book  Is  the  second  published  in  a  series  of  volumes  being  issued 
on  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  by  the  American  Tract  £5ociety,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  its  Publiabing  Secretary ,  Dr.  John  H .  Kerr.  The  aim  of  tlie  ^erm  ia  to 
furnish  a  popular  and  untechnical  yet  not  too  elementary  discussion  of  the 
principal  aspects  of  our  Lord's  teaching*  In  view  of  the  numerous  lecent 
attempts  to  popularize  the  results  of  the  so-called  libera!  interpretation  of 
Jesus'  life  and  teachings  this  is  surely  a  timely  and  laudable  uitdci  taking 
for  which  the  Society  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  conservative  Christians. 
In  the  present  volume  our  Lord's  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  is  presented 
from  a  biblico- theological  point  of  view^  so  as  to  define  Its  place  in  the 
larger  field  of  revelation  as  well  as  in  the  Geld  of  Jesus'  teaching  historically 
considered.  The  attempt  is  made  throughout  to  reproduce  our  Lord's 
own  point  of  view  and  keep  the  discussion  in  close  touch  with  this.    After 
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an  introductory  chapter  pi>intmg  ont  the  promitience  of  the  coBception  of 
Uie  kingdom  in  the  discounea  of  Jesus,  ita  reUtlou  to  the  Old  Testament 
is  discussed.  Next-,  th©  meaning  of  the  distinction  between  '^^kiogship  ^' 
itnd  "  kingdom,"  and  between  "  the  kiogdom  of  God  "  aad  **  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  is  set  forth  in  chapter  III.  The  fourth  chapter  deals  with 
the  view  which  has  been  recently  gaining  vogue,  that  Jesus  held  a  purely 
©schatological  conception  of  the  kingdom,  and  dkl  not  look  upon  the  spir- 
itual results  of  his  labor  on  earth  as  in  any  sense  a  realization  of  the  same* 
The  author  here  seeks  to  show  that  i\m  idea  of  an  internal,  spiritual  king- 
dom realized  gradually  cjinnot,  without  doing  critical  or  exegetiCiil  violence 
to  the  record,  be  eliminated  from  our  Lord's  teaching*  In  the  next  chap- 
ter certain  'current  misconceptions  regarding  the  present  and  futnre 
kingdom  are  corrected.  Chapters  VI,  Vlt  and  VIII  deal  with  the  essence  of 
the  kingdom  as  consisting  in  the  supremacy  of  God  in  the  sphere  of  saving 
l>owerand  of  righteousness,  and  in  the  state  of  human  blessedness  result- 
ing from  this,  A  separate  chapter  j^  devoted  to  the  delicate  and  eminently 
practical  question  of  tlie  relation  between  the  church  and  the  kingdom,  and 
the  modern  tendency  to  separate  the  two  is  shown  to  And  only  a  very  partial 
and  qualiiied  warrant  in  tbe  utterances  of  Jesus,  The  tenth  chapter  treat** 
of  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  through  repentance  and  faith.  A  conclnd- 
iug  cliapter  recapitulates  tite  itnportant  doctrinal  principles  embodied  in  our 
Lord's  kingdom  leaching.  An  index  of  subjecis  and  one  of  texts  are 
appended.  The  book  is  printed  from  large  type,  and  this,  as  well  as  its 
general  make-up,  gives  It  an  attractive  external  appearance. 
FrincHotu  GeerhARDUS  Vos- 
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la  litteratnre  latine  d^Afrique.    Par  Paul 

Paris:  Lecene,  Oudin  et  Cie,  1831.    I2mo. 


Les  Africains.  £tude  sur 
MoKCEAirx.  LtB  PaUJis 
pp,  V,  500, 

HlSTOfRE  hiTTtnAiuB  DK  l'Afsiqub  Chb^tiejjne  depuis  lea  origines 
jusqn''a  rinvasion  Arabe,  Par  Paul  Mokgeaux,  DocEeur  es  lettres. 
Tome  Premier  :  TerUdliea  e£  les  Ortglnes.  Paris  :  Ernest  Leroux,  l^L 
8vo^  pp.  vii,  512*  Tome  Deuxieme  :  Saint  Ctfprkti  et  son  Temps.  Paris  : 
Ernest  Leroux,  1SK)2.    8vo,  pp»  3^0, 

The  volumes  here  brought  together  form  in  effect  parts  of  a  single  compre- 
hensive work  which  has  for  its  object  a  survey  of  the  entire  Latin  litera- 
ture of  North  African  provenience.  The  first  of  them^  in  which  the  Pagan 
writers  are  studied,  was.  Indeed,  published  several  years  before  those  which 
treat  the  Christian  literature.  It  was  also  issued  by  a  different  publishing 
house,  in  a  d iff e rent  formaU  and  as  a  member  of  a  different  series  of  hand- 
books.  It  is  even  written  (m  a  different  scale— a  scale  much  less  elaborate 
than  that  on  which  the  Christian  writers  are  dealt  with*  Nevertheless,  it 
was  written  consciously  as  the  first  part  of  a  larger  underUking,  and  it 
was  given  a  title  which  implied  iis  much.  No  reader  conld  have  been 
deceived,  except  in  so  far  as  he  might  have  supposed  that  M,  Monceaux^'d 
subject  was  the  Latin  literature  of  Africa,  and  tiiat  he  was  giving  in  this 
volume  the  tlrst  main  division  of  it — tbe  Pagan  literature;  whereita  the 
truth  is  that  M.  Mouceaux's  subject  Is  tlie  Christian  Latin  literature  of 
Africa,  and  he  hus  only  begun  very  propei  ly  by  pr«lixing  by  way  of  intro- 
duction a  sketch  of  the  Pagan  literature,  alongside  of  which  th»  Christian 
literature  developed  itself.    When  so  conceived,  not  only  is  the  unity  of 
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the  work  thrown  into  a  clear  light,  but  the  proportionate  fullness  of  treat- 
ment given  to  its  parts  is  jusliDed. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  when  publishing  separately  the  Introduction  to  his 
gr«at  work  on  the  Cliristian  Latin  Literature  of  North  Africa,  M,  Monceanr 
speaks  of  it  as  if  it  was  rather  the  first  section  o!  a  work»  to  which  the 
treatment  of  the  Christian  literature  would  form  a  parallel  section;  and  it 
may  very  well  be  that  at  tliat  time  he  cootemplated  dealing  with  both  sections 
oo  much  the  same  scale*  This  at  least  is  how  he  speaks  in  the  Preface  of  his 
first  treatise  : 

"  One  wofd  moiv  tipon  the  pl&n  Adopted  Ln  this  ¥o]uta6.  Although  ih6  Chfisiitm  UloT^tiirA 
of  Africa  begftt)  lo  appear  about  the  end  of  the  ieoond  c^ntiir^'.  although  Tertulliaa  and 
Minuclufl  Petlx  were  nimost  contemiKimry  witii  Ap^iieiui,  C^pilan  with  NcmestanuR.  mid 
Au^iCJne  wlLh  Capella,  It  has  Devertliiil^fls  seemed  to  ua  Eieccfisarj  to  carry  the  Rtudr  or  the 
pagan  autbotfi  tbroosfa  to  the  end  before  commcncitig  that  of  tbe  Cbristlaa.  TbU  is.  iH^cauMe, 
In  iplte  of  analoMefi  In  siyle  nod  reclprocaJ  indueuces,  U  la  not  potsthle  Ui  conLiCLliii1«  tbOM 
Iwo  clKMeG  of  wiiteis.  They  form  two  trreductble,  parallel  s&iim,  turned^  tbeone  towmfdi  thi 
put^  the  other  towards  the  preient  and  the  future;  and  each  of  tbew  h*fl  tta  own  tiadltloiis. 
AJlthoti«:h  the?  rbrlstians  ovve<l  mtjch  to  tbe  flcbool,  t^ey  separated  themHlves  absolutely  fhitxt 
the  pagan  rheloiicli&njg,  th«lr  muters,  in  the  ueq  they  made  of  their  talent ;  tbej  ivre  po«effied 
by  a  fixed  Idea— to  auet,  to  defend  tbcLr  fait b,  to  gain  souls  ]  tbey  ditdalued  all  the  reet ;  and  k 
!■  preda^ly  by  their  contempt  of  literary  glory  thut  tbey  regenerated  Aflfican  literature.  That 
VQCb  or  such  a  Chrktlao  work  of  the  tbfxd  century  was  contempoianeoui  with  ancb  or  such  a 
pfigari  work  U  a  iecotidary  conaideratlon  :  what  Ls  of  importance  Is  to  C'Ctabllsb  ^e  affillatloa 
of  the  worktlh  eacb  ^bere  ^parfttely.  This  tn  why  we  baye  proviitonally  left  to  one  ilde  the 
whole  Christian  Utezatiire,  and  why  tbe  present  volume  beais  am  Ita  luhtltle— Ti/k  FOgara'* 

If  these  words  represent  accurately  hia  thought  at  the  mometit,  M.  Mon- 
c^ux's  plan  would  seem  to  have  changed  as  the  work  developed  iinder  his 
hand  ;  aad  he  is  giving  tis  something  better  than  he  at  first  proposed—and 
something  more  symmetrical,  we  may  add,  than  he  even  now  appeara  fully 
to  realize.  For  in  tbe  Preface  to  the  second  work,  though  be  seems  to  per- 
ceive that  a  study  of  the  pagan  literature  may  serve  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing a  background  to  the  Christian  literature  which  has  become  now  his 
sole  occupation,  he  attll  speaks  as  it  his  two  treatises  might  lie  viewed  as 
entirely  unrelated  to  each  other.    He  says : 

**  We  leave  here  entirely  to  one  aide  tbe  pagan  literature  of  Africa,  %ThIch  moreover  we  bare 
bad  oooaaloD  to  study  already  both  sm  a  whole  and  In  ita  principal  reprewntatlveH*  Ko  dotibt 
the  luaowledge  of  tho  pa^an  rhetoricians  and  poeEa  is  reiy  uaeful  for  recoDiitnicting  the  jptel- 
leetuai  medium  and  analysing  t^e  secular  tniltieiicee  to  wbfcb  th«  Cbrlatlans  were  subjected  ; 
and  we  tball  remind  ouiielTea  of  It  when  needf^.  N«TeitheleiB8<  In  spite  of  points  of  eotita4?t 
U  h  better  to  keep  separate  two  literatures  whJeh  differ  entJTely  In  spirit  and  tendency  :  a  lit- 
em nirt^  of  imiUtion.  turned  toward»  the  past,  anxiom  only  to  renew  by  rei'xpresBion  a  fnnd 
of  traditional  Ideaa;  and  a  literature  entirely  of  action,  preoccnpied  always  with  the  present 
and  the  future,  for  which  speaking  la  ittlll  only  a  form  of  ai^tfon.  In  reality  tbe  series  of 
pagan  anthon  ol  the  cotttmy,  with  rare  exce(>tlOD.';,  belongs  only  to  the  llterntniY!  of  pore  eru- 
dition. On  the  oaatrary  the  merles  of  Cbrtsnaa  authors  ootiBtitutes  a  veritable  literature,  lojU 
cal  In  its  development  and  original  in  many  &i  Its  worki:  and  lt«  eTolntloii  can  be  folio  wad 
better  when  it  Is  ttiidled  apart." 

Despite  all  this,  however,  do  reader  can  read  the  series  of  volumes  now 

before  us  consecutively  without  feeling  that  the  first  of  thena,  in  its  more 
succinct  treatment  of  the  pagan  literature  of  Africa,  serves  all  the  purposes 
of  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Christian  literature  of  Africa,  and 
that  the  study  of  the  latter  immensely  gains  from  tbeVr&sence  of  the  former 
at  its  beginning.  Whether  M,  Monceaux  is  fully  aware  of  It  or  not,  his 
work  on  the  pagan  literature  Is  not  merely  a  **  parallel  study  "  ;  it  is  a 
geunine  Intrtxiuction  to  his  greater  work. 
In  the  introductory  volume^  then,  as  we  shall  persist  In  looking  npon  It, 

•>I  Moaoeanx  ti  alluding  Lo  Ma  work  do  Apulelus,  published  hi  one  TQlQni«i|  16mo»  In  13S$, 
ai  well  m&  to  bli  Yolume  on  tbe  Pagan  Jjittn  Literature  of  Africa. 
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the  way  for  the  proatable  study  of  the  Cbriatian  literature  of  Africa  im  pre- 
pared by  an  investigation  of  the  medium  in  which  It  arose  and  was  devel- 
oped. This  ioveatigation  falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  former  of  these  the 
conditions  of  literary  life  in  North  Africa  are  studied  :  in  the  latter  a  com- 
paratively succinct  sketch  of  the  paf;an  literature  of  Africa  is  offered.  To 
the  former  of  tbeae  parts  M*  Monceaux  prefixes  the  title,  *'The  African 
Genius  and  Classical  Education.''  He  divides  it  Into  five  chapters.  These 
treat  in  turn  of  *'  the  region  of  the  Atlas  under  Roman  rule :  the  elements 
of  the  African  genius;''  *' Classical  educalion:  African  schools  and  the 
University  of  Carthage;"  ''Conflict  between  the  African  genius  and  the 
classical  spirit ;  PbysiognoEoy  of  the  men  of  letters ;' '  *"  African  Latin  ;"  and 
"  The  literary  epochs  of  Aftica."  It  is  a  very  striking  picture  which  be 
paints  for  us  in  these  Qve  chapters  of  the  conditions  of  literary  life  in  Africa. 
His  conception  turns  on  the  Interworklng  of  two  factors :  on  the  one  haud 
the  complex  constitution  of  the  population,  formed  out  of  the  most  diverse 
elements—Berber,  Punic,  Greek,  Italian— imperfectly  blended ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  Immense  influence  of  the  schools  of  classical  culture  on  the  lit- 
erary manner  of  a  people  not  to  the  manner  t>orn  and  dependent  upon  the 
culture  of  the  schools  for  the  means  of  their  expression.  From  the  iaterac 
tion  of  these  two  factors  M.  Monceaujc  would  explain  most  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  African  Latin  literature. 

Til  at  thfte  is  an  element  of  doctrinarian  ism  in  the  development  of  this 
thesis  is  undeniable;  and  the  M.  Monceaux  of  the  later  treatise  would 
scarcely  himself  wish  to  deny  it.  This  **  African  style,"  for  iostaoce,— is  it 
specifically  African,  due  to  the  conditions  of  life  obtaining  in  ^*  the  country 
of  the  Atlas  ?"  Or  is  it  not  rather  the  universally  popular  style  of  the  day, 
the  product  of  the  Asian  rhetorical  tradition,  and  no  more  characteristic  of 
Africa  than  of  any  other  province  ?  This  "'  African  Latin  "  again— is  it  the 
result  of  local  induences,  of  the  efforts  of  Punic  and  Berber  tongues  ai  riv- 
ing to  talk  the  archaic  Latin  of  the  African  settlers,  and  to  write  the  bo<>k- 
isU  Latin  of  the  schools?  Or  is  it,  again,  only  the  pedantic  Latin  of  a 
decadent  age  ?  These  questions  remain  under  debate.  Edouard  Korden  (Da^ 
antike  Kunstprosa,  II,  586  57.,  esp.  588  sq,)^  while  of  course  not  denying 
the  existence  of  a  specifically  African  diaUct,  quite  scouts  at  the  "  African 
Latin,''  such  as  M,  Monceaux  conceives  it,  as  a  mere  phantom  ;  and  while  of 
course  not  denying  that  African  nature  must  have  made  iiself  felt  in  African 
writing,  yet  quite  proves  that  the  *^  African  style, '^  as  M.  Monceaux  con* 
ceives  it,  wjis  just  the  common  style  of  the  day,  equally  cultivated  in  all 
lands  where  Latin  literature  persisted.  With  great  candor,  M.  Monceaux  in 
IPOI,  as  we  have  hlQted,  is  ready  to  admit  that  these  things  lie  still  in  debute. 
He  asks: 

'*  In  whmt  Mme  Im  this  Latin  literature  of  Afiiu*.  4fficm  f  Put  Ottier^M,  Itt  Wbtt  meiisur© 
do*i  H  beflLT  llie  mark  of  the  land  in  which  It  was  developed  Y" 

And  he  answers  now : 

"ThUls  ip  question  which  U  mucti  mooted  amomiE  epecIaUiti,  dlvcussiKl  ftomclimea  with  ^ 
sort  of  panlon.  \iith  a  aln^ ulor  hanhiJj^^,  Mid  decided  after  very  diverse  fki'hious  hj  erlUet 
of  equal  oompetence.  We  ithaE  not  raise  the  que^yon  afteab.  It  i*  ftppsrenUj  lusoluMe  in  Ibe 
presieixt  Mate  of  ont  HnguisUc  knowledge;  It  eauuot  be  pTotltAhLj  l&keo  in  hand  untSl  the  dar 
when  the  Latin  of  Al^-ica  ahaU  hare  beta  melhodlCaUy  analysed  aad  ^T&tematlcaUfOOtii pared 
with  the  LattD  of  other  reglona  of  iho  Oetldent/' 

Our  pleasure  in  reading  H,  MonceaujE  is  only  increased  by  such  evidences 
that  he  has  learned  something  since  he  began  his  studieii  In  the  Latin  litera- 
ture of  Africa ;  and  that  what  he  Laa  leanied  makes  for  greater  caution  in 
inference  and  greater  prudence  in  assertion.  The  interest  and  value  of  his 
dificussions  in  the  volume  of  IbM  are  not  destroyed  by  the  over-pressure  of 
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theorfee  Uien  too  coDfldently  announced  and  utilized  :  but  tbe  interest  and 
value  of  lais  later  volumes  axe  greatly  increased  by  the  more  cbary  sobriety 
witb  which  they  »re  written. 

The  second  and  greater  part  of  the  volume  more  particularly  before  us  at 
the  moment  consists  of  a  careful  survey  of  tbe  whole  Latin  literature 
capable  of  being  considered  of  African  origin ^  from  Manillus  to  Capalla^ 
from  Cornutus  to  MaeroUius*  We  have  used  this  form  of  expression 
because  M,  Monceaux  here  too  lias  permitted  bis  enthusia'sm  to  have  full 
play.  To  hi tB  everything  is  African  that  cau  possibly  be  thought  African 
— aod  perhaps  something  more  than  that.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
somewhat  confident  ascription  to  African  origin  of  a  number  of  writers 
whom  it  is  more  customary  to  accredit  to  Europe,  Js  due  to  the  assurance 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  no  longer  feels,  that  every  writer  who  writes  in 
the  style  illustrated  in  its  extreme  by  Apuleins,  or  uses  his  language  with 
the  preciosity  of  tbe  popular  authors  of  the  time,  must  be  an  African.  This 
lest  of  language  i^  indeed  occiisioually  employed  even  in  the  later  volumes 
to  determine  the  provenience  of  a  writer,  despite  the  new  attitude  taken  up 
in  the  Preface  to  these  later  volumes  with  regard  to  the  underlying  ques- 
tion. It  is  in  this  first  volume*  however,  made  distinctly  the  mark  of  a 
standing  or  falling  African*  It  is  his  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  that 
more  than  anything  else  leads  M.  Mouoeaux  thus  to  extend  its  borders  ;  he 
Is  inclined  to  claim  for  Africa  everything  he  can  possibly  claim.  The  effect 
is  that  we  have  here  as  inclusive  an  interpretation  of  African  literature  as 
It  is  possible  to  frame*  This  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  wary  reader*  It  will 
seem  to  him  well  that  tbe  book  should  err  by  excess  rather  than  by  defect. 
And  the  same  enthusiasm  which  leads  the  author  thus  to  spread  out  bis  sub- 
ject as  widely  as  possible  canies  him  over  many  hard  places  in  the  nature  of 
the  material  he  hae  to  deal  with.  He  gives  us  as  appreciative  a  sketch  of 
African  literature  as  possible.  Above  all  he  has  made  the  subject  absorb- 
ingly Interesting,  All  that  can  be  known  of  these  writers— the  history  of 
Ibeir  lives,  the  relationships  in  which  they  stood  in  their  various  worlds, 
the  character  of  their  writings— all  is  drawn  out  with  charming  verve  and 
set  before  us  in  tbe  most  attractive  manner.  African  Latin  literature  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Monceaux,  He  has  certainly  made  the  most  of 
it  possible. 

Xow  all  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  purely  introductory  to  the  task  M.  Mon- 
ceaux has  really  set  himself.  It  is  only  with  the  second  of  tbe  works  which 
we  have  placed  at  tbe  head  of  this  notice  that  he  takes  up  hja  real  subject— 
The  Christian  Literature  of  Africa,  This  subject  he  conceives  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  and  he  lays  out  his  scheme  of  treatment  for  It  on  the 
most  elaborate  lines*  It  is  the  whole  of  the  Christian  literature  of  Afrien 
in  Latin,  iu  all  its  elements,  that  be  wiahes  to  pass  under  survey ;  and  he 
wishes  to  deal  with  it  all  in  the  utmost  detail.  In  the  two  large  octavo  vy|- 
umes,  which  alone  are  as  yet  before  us,  he  proceeds  no  furtlier  than  tlie  nj  id- 
die  of  the  third  century ;  that  is  to  say  he  passes  in  review  of  the  Africuj* 
authors  known  to  fame  only  Tertu Ilia n,  Miuucius  Felix  and  Cyprian.  If 
it  has  required  900  large  octavo  pages  to  deal  adequately  with  these,  oua 
trembles  to  think  of  the  proi>ortions  to  which  the  work  will  be  swelletl 
before  it  reaches  its  end  in  the  Arab  invasion*  We  are  given  to  under- 
stand, however,  that  the  work  ;  I  be  completed  in  six  volumes— the  third 
and  fourth  of  which  will  be  issued'  in  1901  and  the  remaining  two  aa  soon 
tiiereafter  as  possible. 

Obviously  we  have  before  us  here  the  beginning  of  a  most  minute  and 
thorough  study  of  the  Latin  Christian  literature  of  Africa*  Nothing  seem 2^ 
to  have  escaped  tbe  notice  of  tlie  author.    Every  scrap  of  writing,  whether 
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ordinarily  classed  under  the  rnbric  of  literature  or  not,  ib  examined  both  in 
its  contents  and  in  ltd  form:  bistoryv  archfeology,  eriticism  are  put  under 
constant  contribution.  It  ia  with  the  literary  aspects  of  tbeae  remains 
alone  that  he  purposes  to  deal,  but  the  entire  mass  of  the  remains  of 
Christian  Uterature  from  Africa  is  subjected  to  literary  analysis  and  literary 
estimation.  The  authors  and  their  writings  alike  are  made  to  promenade 
before  us  and  give  as  complete  an  account  of  themselves  as  can  be  wrung 
from  them.  In  flue,  we  are  given  as  thorough  a  study  of  African  CliristJaa 
literature  as  can  bo  worked  out  in  the  light  of  the  fullest  knowledge  of 
modem  investigation. 

Let  ns  note  the  disposition  of  the  volumes,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some 
understanding  of  the  conception  the  anthor  lias  formed  of  his  task  and  of 
his  modes  of  working  this  conception  out  Tlxe  first  volume  is  entitled 
''  Tertulltan  and  the  Origlos,*'  and  consists  of  two  hooka,  the  former  of  which 
bears  the  title  of  **  The  Origins/*  and  the  latter  of  *'The  First  Apologists; 
TertuUian  and  Mioucius  Felix."  Under  the  former  of  tliese  heads ,  we 
have  ftrst  a  historical  sketch  of  the  founding  of  the  Church  in  Africa,  with 
as  detailed  a  picture  as  can  be  drawn  of  the  African  Church  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  (chap,  i).  Then,  **th0  first  Christian  documents  of 
Africa,'*  and  especially  **  the  Actsofthe  Seillitiin  martyrs  and  the  Passion  of 
Saint  Perpetua,"  are  carefully  reviewed  (chap,  it,  pp.  4&-9H).  Finally,  w© 
have  a  long  and  very  careful  study  of  **  the  Latin  Bible  in  Africa'*  (chap- 
iii,  pp.  97-175)*  Aft^r  this  introduction,  TertuUian  is  reached,  in  the  second 
book,  and  almost  300  pages  are  consecrated  to  a  detailed  study  of  his  lit- 
erary product.  A  brief  but  searching  account  of  his  life  and  character  is 
prefixed,  together  with  a  careful  general  survey  of  his  writings  with  a  view 
to  tiding  thek  chronological  sequence  (chap,  i,  pp*  177-21  OK  Then  the 
works  themselves  are  analyzed  with  resjiect  to  both  their  matter  and  their 
form  in  five  chapters,  bearing  the  titles  of  "The  Apologist,**  "  The  Po- 
lemic," *'  The  Christian  Teacher,'*  '^  The  Moralist  and  Satirist,"  aod  '*  The 
Montanist,"  In  a  concluding  chapter,  eDtitled  *^  The  Writer,'*  the  literary 
criticism  of  TertuUian  developed  in  the  preceding  investigations  is  vividly 
summed  up.  The  final  chapter  of  the  book  is  glveu  to  Minucius  Felix, 
studied  under  much  the  mme  rubrics. 

The  disposition  of  the  second  volume,  which  contains  the  Third  aod  Fourth 
Books,  is  formally  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  drst<  But  this  disposition  is 
here  far  less  suitable  to  the  matter  and  far  less  successful  in  effect— en  tailing  as 
it  does  an  essentially  artificial  distribution  of  the  material  and  much  wearisome 
reiietition*  The  Third  Book  bear^  the  title  of  '*  Tiie  Cliristian  Literature  of 
Africa  in  the  Times  of  St.  Cyprian  "  and  occupies  the  first  200  pages  of  the 
volume*  Uere,  first  of  all,  a  sketch  is  given  of  '*  The  Church  of  Africa  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century— the  persecutions,  schisms  and  controversies  '^ 
(chap,  i,  pp.  1-40)*  This  is  followed  by  successive  chapters  dealing  with  **  The 
Acts  of  the  Councilsof  Carthage  in  tlie  Times  of  St,  Cyprian,"  '"  The  Epistol- 
ary Literature,'*  ''The  Polemists  aud  Anonymous  Treatises,"  *' The  First 
Christian  Inscriptions  of  Africa,"  and  **  The  Accounts  of  Martyrs.**  Each 
of  these  is  in  itself  an  iuleresting  and  useful  study :  and  if  they  could  he  read 
apart  we  should  have  nothing  but  welcome  for  tliera»  Some  of  them,  it  must 
be  confessed  on  the  other  baud,  can  put  in  no  %%alLd  claim  to  a  place  in  a  his- 
tory of  literature,  and  others  of  them  necessarily  encroach  on  the  domain  of 
the  succeeding  study  of  Cyprian.  The  chapter  on  the  epistolary  literature 
of  the  time*  for  example,  deals  solely  with  the  letters  from  other  hands  that 
appear  In  the  collected  correspondence  of  Cyprian,  and  the  effort  to  treat 
these  letters  apart  from  hia,  inter  wrought  with  wljich  they  are,  entails  the 
premature  discussion  of  much  that  belongs  to  a  later  page*    The  result  ia 
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that  when  at  last  we  reach  the  professed  study  of  Cjrprkn,  which  n€cupies 
the  Fourth  Book  (pp.  201  sv-)»  we  are  coudenaned  to  a  good  deal  of  repeti- 
tinn  of  what  we  have  been  given  already,  and  the  reading  becomes  for  the 
first  time  irksome.  Certainly  the  study  of  Cyprian  is  not  as  entertaining  as 
was  the  study  of  Tertullian.  Perhaps  this  effect  is  tn  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  "man  of  oiP'  ('*  Beatus  Cyprianui/'  aays  Cassiodorus,  "velut  oleum 
deeurrena  *'  .  .  .  .)  ia  inherently  less  interefttiug  than  that  **  man  of  tire" 
("irir  ardens"  is  Jerome's  description ),  and  possibly  he  appeals  less  to  M- 
!  Monceaux's  sympathies,  and  is  dealt  with  in  less  enthusiasm.  But  certain 
I  it  is  that  the  wheels  of  the  discourse  run  more  heavily  when  M,  Monceaux  Is 
analyzing  Cyprian  than  when  he  is  pointing  out  to  us  the  unconquenible 
spirit  that  rules  throughout  TertuUian-a  work^  and  we  cannot  rid  our- 
selves of  the  impression  that  our  flag-jring  interest  is  in  large  part  due  to  the 
faulty  arrangement  by  which  wtiat  is  said  in  this  fourth  book  ha*j  been  in 
large  part  anticipated  in  the  third.  In  themselves  the  chapters  seem  to 
cover  the  ground  with  the  same  thoroughneas  and  the  same  sanity  of  criti- 
cism and  appreciation  that  characterized  those  given  to  the  study  of  Tertul- 
lian.  The  first  outlines  "  the  life  of  Cyprian  :  the  man,  the  bishop,  the 
noartyr";  the  second  essays  a  *'clironology  and  classifl cation  of  the  works 
of  Cyprian*"  The  third,  fourth  and  flfth  analyze  and  estimate  the  works 
themselves  :  "  the  apologetical  w^rks,"  *Hhe  treatises  on  ^tiscipline  and  the 
preaching  of  Cyprian-^''  and  **  the  correspondence,"  The  sixth  sums  up  the 
results  in  a  study  of  ^*  the  writer  "  and  rounds  out  the  whole  by  an  account 
of  '*  the  legend  of  Saint  Cyprian  and  his  literary  infloence."  At  the  end  an 
appendix  is  added,  which  seeks  to  give  a  consiatejit  account  of  the  notices  of 
**tJia  tomb  and  basilica  of  Saint  Cyprian  at  Carthage," 

It  is  Impossible  to  attempt  here  to  illustrate  the  value  of  M,  Monceaux's 
work.  Enough  has  been  incideDtally  intimated  to  advise  the  reader  that 
we  esteem  it  a  successful  attempt  to  sum  up  what  is  known  of  the  Ciirlsliau 
literature  of  the  African  provinces,  M,  Monceaux  is  acquainted  with  all 
the  t»est  works  on  the  subjects  with  which  h©  deals,  and  he  presents  his  own 
opinionat  derived  from  an  independent  study  of  the  materials^  in  full  view 
of  the  whole  mass  of  modern  opinion*  His  critical  judgment,  both  literary 
and  seathettc,  is  sane,  and  the  presentation  of  his  grounds  of  judgment  is 
suflSciently  fuJl  and  careful.  In  most  of  his  expressed  opinlona  be  carries 
his  reader  with  him.  His  style  is  simple  and  clear  and  often  not  without  an 
eloquence  of  ils  own.  As  a  single  specimen  of  his  judgments  we  may  give 
the  following  account  of  the  work  of  Tertnllian : 

■♦  In  ten  fe&tn  be  bud  reToluUonlised  Ai>ologetics.  Inaugumted  an  origtnid  tftcdcs  ngftlnftt 
hengj,  expoiinded  the  dootiine  of  tbe  Cbunsh  iind  JUBtit^ed  iu  clnimj.  attacked  abusea  and 
fbfUiQlated  nilea  of  conduct  for  tbe  government  of  tbe  faUUrtJl.  Simple  layman  at  flrat,  &nd 
tben  tSmple  priest  at  Canha^,  he  had.  bf  rl|:bt  of  genlos  and  eloquence,  marked  with  hli 
Wtamp  tbe  ChiiMtanit^  of  tbo  West,  the  futnre  of  which  be  bad  aisur^  by  ^vln^  it  consctous- 
nen  of  its  mlMlon  and  of  Itfl  power.  ....  Genc'ran?  nf  ntnl  but  beAdiitmue  of  mind,  nahlj 
mshtng  lo  extremes  in  tbe  deductions  of  a  pitiless  logic,  he  had  placed  his  Chrlirtlan  ideal  too 
high,  lie  W0a  dixtnrbed,  then  IrrlUUad  by  the  fallnifes  whieb  every  day  brought  befoie  htm* 
This  Churafa,  for  the  love  of  whicli  be  bad  tftcrlBoed  everjtblng  and  tlie  champion  of  which  he 
luid  been  on  all  side?*,  be  ia^r,  in  splto  oi  him*elft  jnst  as  it  wag  i  be  habituated  himself  gradu- 
nBf  to  judge  tt  unworthy  of  it»  miseloD,  ,  .  «  >  He  sought  tnore  and  more  for  the  tnte  Christian 
liadltlon.  And  thus  he  driaed  im^nAltily  towards  the  ^ontanlata^  whofie  precise  pretence  It  was 
10  TOAlUe  afresh  this  Ideal "  (i,  pp.  aS9.  lOu). 

There  are  900  pages  of  sucli  writing  in  these  two  volumeg,  and  how  mtiny 
more  there  are  to  he  before  the  work  comes  to  its  natural  end  nohody  can 
foreeae. 

We  ought  to  say  before  closing  that  this  extenEive  **  Literary  History  of 
Christian  Africa  "  is  published  as  part  of  the  great  *' Description  of  >i'orth 
Africa,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instroction  and  Fine 
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Arts,'*  Ie  the  series  of  which  it  forms  thus  a  part,  we  have  already  had  a 
nutnljer  of  works  of  tlie  first  importarjce  for  the  history  of  North  Africa, 
These  include  Cagnat^s  treatise  od  Tiie  Roman  Armj/  trt  Africa  and  the 
MilUart/  Occupation  Cff  Africa  Under  the  Bmptrors;  TJs'Ot^s  and  Reliiach'a 
Oomparalivc  Gtographj  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Africa;  Pallu  de  Les^ 
sert's  Fiuti  of  the  Roman  Provinces  of  Africa;  and  Diehra  Misiory  of 
the  Btfzuntint  Domination  in  Africa,  M,  MoticeAQx's  work  seems  to  ua 
in  every  way  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  these  standard  li-ealiaes.  Of 
the  author  himself  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  facts  that  he  was  formerly 
a  scholar  in  the  French  schools  at  Athens  and  Rome  and  is  now  a  professor 
in  the  Univeraity  of  Paris :  and  that  he  has  written  the  books  we  arc  now 
reviewing*  Whether  he  has  published  anithinjf  else  of  importance  we  are 
not  informed*  We  observe  that  in  the  Theologii^cher  MihreshericfU  he  is  cred- 
ited only  with  preliminary  studies  for  this  work  on  the  Christian  Latin 
Literature  of  Africa.  These  have  ap[>eared  daring  the  last  few  years  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Reviews  (cf.  Jahrcaberidit,  ^nlij  i:04,  xx,  301,  xxi,  98, 
^58,  368,  377,  38-5, 1211)*  From  his  books,  tiowever,  we  may  learn  that  he  is 
a  diligent  worker  and  a  solid  scholar  as  welt  as  a  pleasant  writer:  and 
that  doubtless  is  enough* 
Frinceton,  B.  B.  Waefibld. 

LiFS  AND  Letters  of  Brooke  Fo^is  Westgott,  D.D.,  D,C.LMSome< 
time  Bishop  of  Durlxam*  By  his  son,  Arthur  Westgott,  With 
Illustratlaiis,  In  two  volumes,  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.;  New 
York:  The  MacmlUan  Company,  1903,    8vo,  pp.  xvii,  441 ;  xi,  459. 

This  life  of  Bishop  Westcott,,  by  his  second  son,  ia  distinctly  a  personal 
life.  As  Canon  Wesl&nt  explains  in  the  Preface  he  haa  written  for  it,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  set  forth  or  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  his  father's  work 
as  a  critic,  th^ologiaut  teacher,  or  preacher.  It  is  the  daily  life  that  was 
lived  beJoi'e  his  children's  eyes  alone  that  is  depicted.  The  reader  who  pjoes 
to  the  book  therefore  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  Bishop  Westcott  as  a 
thinker  or  of  tlie  value  of  his  work  ia  the  world,  will  inevitably  meet  with 
some  disappointment.  He  may  even  feel  that  the  danger  of  a  certain  belittle- 
ment  has  not  been  entirely  escaped.  It  h^is  been  said  that  no  mao  is  a  hero 
to  hia  valet.  Certainly  the  record  of  every  good  man's  home-life  is  much  the 
samCi  It  is  something  to  itnow  that  Bliliop  Westcott 'a  home-life  was  that 
of  a  good  man.  But  little  scope  is  offered  for  bringing  out  his  individuality 
in  giving  m  the  detaila  that  exhibit  this.  The  *' interior  life  *' of  a  great 
man— above  all,  of  a  great  Christian,  such  as  Bijshop  Westcott  was— would 
be  a  different  matter.  %it  tliere  is  nothing  like  a  **  vie  nUme*'  presented 
in  these  volumes.  On  the  contrary  they  are  markedly  external  and  degener- 
ate at  times  into  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  engagements  tilted  by  a 
busy  Bishop,  Below  the  surface  they  seldom  penetrate  and  then  only,  as  it 
were,  by  accident.  It  is  indeed  not  what  waa  most  distiugnishiug  but  what 
was  most  ordinary  in  Bishop  Westcott's  life  that  is  here  illustrated*  The 
picture  drawn  might  tit  almost  equally  well  the  home-life  of  any  strenuous 
worker  for  righteousness. 

It  has,  of  course,  not  been  possible  to  prevent  something  of  the  greatnesa 
of  this  man,  who  lived  his  home-life  *'  upon  the  loftiest  pUne  of  Christian 
principle,"  from  shining  through  the  dull  routine  that  is  recorded.  An  out- 
line at  least  is  given  of  hia  achievements*  A  strikiog  picture  is  afforded  of 
his  strenuous  laboriousness*  Now  and  again  a  corner  of  the  veil  is  lifted 
and  he  b  permitted  to  speak  to  his  fellow- workers,  and  on  the  subjects  that 
were  engrossing  his  and  their  thoughts*    But  this  is  rare ;  it  is  distinctly  hia 
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*'  little  "  and  not  his  ''  great "  life  tUat  is  here  portrayed.  This  '*  little  "  life 
was  a  Qoble  one*  **  My  punK>3e  in  writing  this  memoir  of  my  father,''  aays 
the  author,  **  will  have  singruUrly  failei  if  those  who  have  followed  the 
story  of  hi fl  life  do  not  feel  that  H  was  a  life  grand  in  its  consistency,  full  in 
its  achievement  and  beautiful  in  its  earthly  close.'^  The  reader  certainly 
will  feel  all  this— cannot  but  feel  It ;  and  he  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
these  two  volumes  with  the  profoundeat  impression  that  spirituality  was  the 
true  note  of  Dr.  Westcott'a  life.  But  U  is  Dr.  Westcott  himself  that  has 
made  this  ImpreBsion  on  him  without  much  aid  from  his  biographer.  One 
wonders  at  times  indeed  at  the  material  that  baa  been  admitted  and  finds 
some  difficulty  in  fathoming  the  principle  of  its  selection.  Those  early  letters 
to  the  young  lady  who  afterward  became  Dr,  Westcott's  wife— surely  they 
are  not  pleasant  reading  ;  and  they  certainly  do  not  do  justice  to  the  writer. 
We  are  assured  that  there  wa^  nothing  of  the  '*  prig  '*  about  the  youthful 
Westcott,  The  readers  of  these  letters  need  the  assurance.  It  can  scarcely 
be  usual  for  young  men  in  England  to  take  so  offensively  the  tone  of  moral 
and  spiri  tual  directorship  toward  their  sweethearts.  Happily  this  unpleasant 
flavor  passes  away  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  Westcott  we  know  from  liis 
books  gratlually  comes  into  view*  We  wish  he  had  been  allowed  to  come 
more  prominently  forward, 

Dr,  Weatcott's  life  was  one  of  remarkably  early  promise  and  of  equally 
remarkably  perfect  fulfillment.  He  was  singularly  precocious  in  maturing 
his  mental  powers  :  his  first  book,  which  we  all  know  under  its  later  form 
and  title  as  his  Inirodmtion  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels^  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment for  a  youth  of  twenty-five.  He  was  nevertheless  singularly  alow  in 
receiving  o^cial  recognition  of  his  gifts  and  opportunity  to  make  them 
valuable  to  the  Church  t  he  was  approaching  the  mature  age  of  forty-five 
before  he  received  his  flrst  ecclesiastical  preferment  or  was  brought  back  to 
Cambridge  to  his  life  work  as  a  teacher  of  those  who  were  afterward  to 
teach.  But  equally  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  completeness  of  the 
opportunities  his  life  ultimately  brought  him,  to  make  all  hiB  powers  and 
acquisitions  felt,  4S  even  teen  years  aa  a  Master  at  Harrow ;  twenty  yeai-s  m 
a  Canon  at  Ttiterborough  and  Westminster ;  twenty  years  of  brilliant  profes- 
sorial life  at  Cambridge ;  eleven  years  as  Bishop  of  Durham  :  bis  opportuni- 
ties and  his  services  moved  ever  upward,  slowly  but  surely,  and  not  more 
slowly  than  was  requisite  for  the  complete  fulfillment  of  every  function  in 
turn. 

Men  may  differ  as  to  the  sphere  in  which  his  great^t  service  was 
rendered.  He  did  all  he  did  well*  His  son  aod  biograper  seems  to  lay  most 
stress  on  his  Durham  life.  In  this  he  no  doubt  reached  the  climax  of  his 
public  services :  and  no  ontj  can  read  this  record  without  perceiving  that  his 
work  at  Durham  was  of  the  highest  order.  Perhaps  It  is  our  own  academi- 
cal predilections  which  lead  us  to  look  mther  to  his  Cambridge  period  as  the 
most  fruitful  in  permanent  influence*  We  have  begrudged  both  Lightfoot 
and  Westcott  to  Durham.  No  doubt  their  going  thither  was  Durham's 
gain.  Is  there  much  doubt  that  it  was  the  Church's  loss  ?  The  loss,  we 
mean^  of  that  greater  Church  which  far  beyond  the  boundaries  not  only  of 
one  diocese  but  of  the  whole  Anglican  communion  was  feeling  the  moulding 
hand  of  the  great  Cambridge  triumvirate  of  scholars  at  whose  feet  all  the 
Christian  world  delighted  to  sit, 

Dr,  Westcott,  iu  the  letters  here  collected »  repeatedly  thanks  God  for  bis 
friends.  Well  he  might,  Westcott,  Lightfoot,  Hort,  Benson— where  will 
we  meet  elsewhere  with  a  quartet  of  sucli  fellow- workers,  carrying  on  a 
common  labor  in  such  harmony  of  spirit  and  with  such  rich  results  ?  Three 
of  them  taught  together  at  Cambridge.    In  some  sense  the  leader  of  the  tri- 
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umTirate,  as  the  superior  in  age  and  the  boldest  in  public  initiative, 
Westcott  cannot,  nevertheless,  be  pronounced  in  ©very  seuae  the  first  among 
them.  To  our  thinking  he  was  surpassed  by  both  Li|jhtfoot  and  Hort  in 
intellectual  grasp,  balance  of  judgment  and  intfinsic  value  of  performance. 
But  it  ifl  no  dispraise  to  rank  third  hi  sucb  a  galaxy— which  as  a  whole  ahinee 
down  with  serene  light  on  lesser  mortals.  And  neither  of  bis  fellows  equaled 
him  in  the  penetrating  profundity  of  his  exegetical  insight.  The  preparation 
of  the  commentaries  on  the  writings  of  John  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewt 
absorbed  much  of  his  time.  They  richly  repaid  him  for  the  labor  and 
thought  he  expended  on  them  and  will  remain  for  the  Churches  a  possession 
forever-  To  them,  we  are  glad  to  know,  the  lon^  meditated  commentary  on 
Ephesians  is  to  be  added.  In  these  commentaries  Dr*  Westeott'a  permanent 
contribution  to  theology  is  enshrined*  An  essayist  of  distinction,  a  sermon- 
izerof  nn wonted  grace  and  power,  it  was  not  in  the  region  of  systematic 
thought  or  of  popular  exposition  that  he  found  his  most  congenial  or 
succeaaful  sphere  of  labor :  an  eager  student  of  social  reform,  it  is  not  as  a 
statesman  that  he  will  be  best  or  longest  remembered.  It  is  not  even  as  an 
expounder  of  the  broad  teachings  of  Scripture-^  either  as  a  whole  or  in  the 
special  portions  to  which  he  gave  his  most  prolonged  study,  that  his  judg- 
ment carries  most  weight.  It  is  in  the  detailed  investigation  of  words  and 
their  connection  in  clauses  and  sentences— he  who  asseverates  so  often  that 
he  "believes  in  words  '*— that  he  ]»  the  master  of  us  alL  This  holy  man, 
gifted  with  the  moat  acute  of  intellects  and  armed  with  the  exactest  learn- 
ing, when  he  lifted  bis  eyes  from  the  text  he  was  studying  was  not  always 
able  to  see  clearly  and  was  liable  to  fall  into  vagaries  of  thought ;  but  when 
he  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  words  before  hi m— who  has  ever  spoken 
to  us  more  illuminatiugly  than  he  ?  We  turn  from  hts  not  always  wise 
theologizing  to  his  detailed  exegesis  with  a  feeling  that  in  his  proper  sphere 
of  student  of  the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Westcott  God  has  given 
the  Church  a  teacher  of  whom  it  will  be  always  proud  and  frora  whom  it 
will  never  cease  to  leara* 
Pfiixceiofi,  B.  B.  Warflkld, 


j£AN  Ci.Lyii7.  Les hommes et  leachoses deson  temps.  Par  E.  Doumergitb^ 

Profeaseur  a  la  Faculte  de  Theologie  de  Montauban.  Tome  Second : 
Les  premiers  essais.  Quvrage  oruu  de  la  reproduction  de  75  estampes 
anciennes^  autographes,  etc.,  et  de  75  dessins  originaiix  par  H.  Armand* 
DeJille.    Lausanne:  Georges  Bridel  et  Cie,  1902.    4to,  pp.  xii,  815, 

The  first  volume  of  Prof*  Doumergue^s  monumental  Life  of  Calvin  was 
reviewed  in  The  Presbyterian  arul  Reformed  Revitw  for  October^  1900 
(vol,  xi,pp*  71S-718)*  The  great  scale  on  whicli  the  work  is  laid  out,  the 
magniflcent  style  in  which  it  is  published^  the  thoroughueas  of  research 
which  underlies  it,  and  the  brilliancy  with  which  it  is  written  were  all  there 
spoken  of.  That  first  volume  was  issued  in  1899;  this  second  one  bears  on 
its  title  page  the  date  1902,  though  it  did  not  come  into  our  hands  until  late 
in  190S.  For  a  book  of  its  elabomtton  this  is  doubtless  a  sufficiently  rapid 
consecution :  and  it  enables  us  to  hope  that  the  entire  work  may  be  com- 
pleted in  time  to  celebrate  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  since  the  birth  of 
Calvin,  It  certainly  will  be  a  worthy  tribute  for  Prof*  Doumergue  to  offer 
to  the  great  Reformer's  memory. 

The  first  volume  treated  of  the  youth  of  Calvin  and  left  him  at  Bdle,  at 
the  outset  of  a  new  and  as  yet  untried  life.  This  second  volume  deals  with 
the  opening  scenes  of  his  labors  as  a  Reformer,  and  closes  with  his  return 
to  Geneva  in  154K     This  period  Prof,  Doumergue  treats  as  a  period  of 
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preparation  for  bis  real  work  which  is  conceived  to  He  yet  in  the  future. 
There  had  been  the  years  of  study  :  now  Calvin  was  living  through  his  years 
of  more  immediate  training'  for  the  special  task  to  which  he  was  cailed, 
learning  step  by  step  the  field  of  hia  future  labora,-*that  ia  to  i=(ay,  remarks 
Profesaor  Doumergue,  "almost  the  whole  of  Christendom/'  ''He  saw 
Italy ;  he  saw  Switzerland ;  he  saw  Germany.  Progreaafvely,  gradually,  but 
uuintermittently,  the  little  schoolboy  of  the  Capettes  at  Xoyon  became 
pupil  01  MathnriD  Cordier  at  the  CoUeige  of  La  Marciie,  student  at  the 
great  universities  of  Orleaos,  Bourges,  Paris,  jurlaconsult,  humantst,  theolo- 
gian, guest  of  the  Court  at  Ferraia,  colleague  of  Farel  at  Geneva,  colleague 
of  the  Beformers  at  i^trasburg,  intimate  friend  of  Melanchthon,  res[)eoted 
counselor  sought  after  at  Colloquies,  at  Diels»  by  princes,  .  ,  ,  Yirt^  acqtdrit 
^ndo!  *ne  has  perhaps  no  equal,  except  Melanch thou,*  said  the  Bucers 
nd  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,    But  they  still  deceived  themselves* 

'  Their  hyperbole  was  too  timid.    We  must  suppress  the  '  perhaps' :  ha  had  no 
equal  at  air' (P- 711). 

During  this  course  of  preparation  Calvin  was  teaming  above  all  to  recog- 
nize himself  as  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God*  It  was  not  he 
himself  that  chose  his  life:  it  was  God  that  chose  it  for  him.  Gradually,  but 

^effectually,  he  learue<l  that  not  he  himself  but  God  was  director  of  his  ways, 
'rof*  Donmergue  hints,  indeed,  that  (being  after  all  human)  he  learned  only 
too  well  to  identify  his  ways  with  God *s— that  he  did  not,  in  short-,  altogether 
escai)e  the  common  Inversion  of  loles^  and  from  thinking  of  himself  as  the 
instrument  of  God  came  too  much  to  think  of  God  as  his  instrument.  Let 
this  remain  for  the  present,  mbjudict.  It  is  enough  to  note  now  that  through 
Ibe^  years  of  preparation  the  great  lesson  Calvin  was  learning—and  did 
learn— was  this  greatest  of  all :  to  esteem  hjmBelf  a  servant  of  God  and 
to  strive  with  all  his  forces  to  perform  God's  wilL  **What  distinguished 
him,^'  says  his  biographer/'  was  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  htid  especially 
numerons,  decisive  and  (let  us  note  thif»)  external  reasons  for  believing  him- 
self and  for  feeling  himself  the  instrument  of  God*  This  is  why,  in  spite  of 
his  weaknesses  and  his  faults,  there  have  been  few  men  who  had  more  of 
certitude  in  their  faith,  more  of  logic  in  their  faith,  more  of  ardor  in  Iheir 
faith,  more  of  constancy  and  triumphant  intrepidity  in  their  faith*  And  this 
is  why  this  unique  preparation  was  followed  by  a  work  more  unique  still,  by 
Calvinism — that  work  tainted  no  doubt  with  human  weakness,  but  never- 
theless one  of  those  In  wtiich  burns  with  the  most  dazzling  bright neas  the 
very  mark  of  a  work  of  God"  (p,  713).  Possibly  we  shall  detect  a  slight 
apologetic  tone  in  this  eulogy,  and  this  may  provoke  us  to  say  that  this 
encomium  too  is  a  little  too  timid— possibly  even  that  it  is  lacking  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  this  **  Calvinism"  on  which  is  tlie  mark  of  a  work  of 
God.  But  who  will  doubt  that  in  its  higher  tone  it  is  as  fully  deserved  as  it 
is  finely  expressed  F 

The  present  volume  contains,  then,  the  account  of  the  years  of  preparation 
in  which  Calvin  was  fitted  for  his  great  work  at  Geneva.  It  is  made  up  of 
a  series  of  '*  Books,"  written  with  sufficient  detachment  to  make  each  almost 
a  complete  treatise  in  itself.  The  tirat  describes  Calvin  in  Italy ;  the  second » 
his  first  sojonm  at  Geneva;  the  third,  Calvin  at  Strasburg;  the  fourth, 
Calvin  in  Germany;  and  the  fifth  and  last  his  return  to  Geneva*  In  each 
of  these  books,  true  to  his  general  method  of  proceeding  from  the  circum- 
ference gradually  to  the  centre.  Prof,  Doumergue  gives  us  everything 
that  we  need  to  know  in  order  to  place  Calvin  in  his  surroundings  and  to 
look  at  him  in  his  place  amid  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  work  at  the 
precise  point  of  time  and  si>ace  at  which  we  are  invited  to  observe  him.  The 
wealth  of  archeeologicitl,  historical,  biographical,  literary  matter  that  is 
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brought  to  our  assiatatic©  is  a  constant  marveh  The  skill  with  wbicb  it  is 
all  utilized  so  as  to  enlighten  rather  than  burden  the  paga^  is  mors  remark- 
able stilh 

Take  tbe  *'  Book  "  on  Calvin  in  Strasburg  as  an  eiatu pie— particularly 
full,  and  particularly  genially  written  as  it  is.  It  is  divided  into  torn  chap- 
ters* In  the  first  of  these,  tbe  whole  religioua  hiatory  of  Strasburff  is  out- 
lined and  tbe  fortunes  of  the  French  Cburcb  established  there  at  the  Reforma- 
tion are  traced  throughout  it3  whole  history.  In  tbe  second »  Calvin's  life  at 
Strasburg  as  pastor  and  professor  is  described  in  its  environment,  including 
a  history  of  Protestant  education  at  Strasburg*  In  the  third,  apropos  of 
Calvin's  marriage  at  Strasburg,  we  bave  a  complete  account  of  Calvin's 
opinions  on  marriage  as  well  as  tbe  whole  history  of  his  married  life.  The 
whole  culminatea,  however,  in  tbe  fourth  chapter,  which  under  the  topic  of 
*'  tbe  liturgy'"  gives  us  first  a  well-thought-out  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
Calvinism  to  art  in  general ;  then  a  complete  account  of  "  the  Calvinistic 
litm-gy^'  in  its  origin ,  history  and  character ;  and  finally  a  most  intereating 
study  of  Calvin's  relation  to  tbe  musical  service  of  the  Church. 

One  would  say  that  nothing  could  be  more  interesting  or  instructive  than 
the  discussions  in  this  vohime,  did  we  not  know  what  w^as  yet  to  come.  In 
truth,  tbe  cream  o!  things  is  reserved  for  the  yet  forthcoming  volumes* 
The  whole  account  of  the  Institutes^  for  example,  is  postponed  to  the  third 
volume.  In  the  present  one,  doctrinal  matters  are  touched  somewhat  lightly. 
There  is  a  full  account,  to  be  sure,  of  tbe  relations  of  Calvin  and  Melanch- 
thon— written  with  sympathy  with  Calvin's  largeness  of  mind^  perhaps  not 
with  such  complete  sympathy  with  his  "  doctrinal  views,  '*  There  is  a  study 
of  tbe  composition  and  character  of  "  the  Articles,  tbe  Catechism  and  Con- 
fession of  Faith,"  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  his  residence  therefor  the 
Genevan  Church  ;  and  a  successful  vindication  of  Calvin  against  tbe  charges 
of  fanaticism  so  frequently  brought  against  him  on  their  account*  Tliere  is 
also  a  sufficing  history  of  tbe  whole  miserable  episode  of  Caroli,  ending  in 
that  amazing  scene  at  Strasburg  in  the  autumn  of  1539  described  by  tbe  pen 
of  Calvin  himself,  with  a  freedom  of  hand  and  a  penitence  of  heart  which 
surpass  everything  of  the  kind  in  literature,  ^*'  If  Calvin  was  to  be  a 
saint,"  remarks  Doumergue  (p.  399),  **  we  might  wish  to  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  this  page  where  with  his  own  hand  he  writer?,  illic  fframier  peccaui. 
But  does  not  this  confession  add  to  more  than  it  subtnicta  from  the  great- 
ness of  him  who,  being  a  sinner,  could  obtain  pardon  only  by  beginning 
with  a  conBciousness  of  bis  sin  ?"  (p,  399),  As  it  was,  Calvin  shines  out 
over  against  the  dreadful  apparition  of  Carol!  with  increased  splendor* 
*'  In  truth,"  says  our  author,  "  we  may  say  that  Caroli,  that  unprincipled, 
mean-spirited,  impure,  ambitious,  rancorous  man,  Wiis  to  Calvin  at  once  the 
most  calamitous  and  the  most  useful  of  adversaries ;  it  was  through  him 
that  be  was  able  to  manifest  the  excess  at  once  of  bis  patience  and  of  his 
impatience"  <p.  401).  That  is  to  say  Calvin  hore  with  this  example  of  tbe 
offacouriugs  of  tbe  times  incredibly i  but  when  his  indignation  did  find  vent, 
it  was  an  indignation  which  was  as  frightful  in  its  vigor  as  its  object  was 
deserving  of  it  alb 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  linger  longer  at  present  over  Prof, 
Donmergue's  delightful  pages.  He  has  given  us  two  volumes  of  a  work  for 
which  all  students  of  the  great  Reformer's  life  and  character  will  l>e  grate- 
ful ;  and  he  leaves  us  at  their  end  longing  for  tbe  remaining  installments 
which  are  to  carry  us  into  the  heart  of  things,  We  must  not  omit  bef0ro 
closing,  however,  to  mention  tbe  fourteen  learned  appendices  with  which 
tbe  volume  ends,  to  which  many  a  scholar  will  turn  first,  and  over  which 
many  will  linger  longest — these  careful  and  informing  studies  of  a  aeries  of 
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the  most  intereatiiig  minor  topics  that  arise  in  the  course  of  a  compreliensive 
study  of  such  a  life.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  make  explicit  mention  of  the 
beautiful  memorial  prefnee  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  A,  L.  Herminjard, 
What  an  engaging  picture  Prof,  Donmergue  paints  in  these  few  pages  of  the 
old  scholar  in  his  little  study— of  his  exact  learning,  methodical  ways,  gen- 
erosity of  spirit,  beauty  of  character— we  sliould  despair  of  conveying  any 
conception  of  in  a  few  lines.  Let  everybody  who  loves  those  who  love  letters 
and  the  truth  of  history  read  these  beiiutif ul  l>asfes  in  which  a  historian 
embalms  the  memory  of  one  he  delights  to  eall  his  master^ 
PrincHon,  B.  B,  WAEFlStH. 

Lausanhe  au  Tkhps  de  la  Rbformation,  avec  une  Introduction  mt 
Pierre  Yiret  et  Orbe,  sa  ville  natale;  et  un  Appeudice  sur  les  deux 
premiers  imprimeurs  de  Lauaanne*  Par  ISmile  Doumeuque,  Profes- 
seur  a  la  Faculte  de  Theologje  de  Montaubau.  4to,  pp.  [66],  Lauaanue ; 
Georges  Bridel  &  Cie  [1^03], 

This  beautiful  booklet  is  made  up  of  matter  extracted  from  the  second 
volume  of  Prof.  Doumergiie's  magniflcent  work  on  Calvin  and  his  times* 
In  extracting  the  matter  from  the  larger  work,  however,  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  revision  and  has  been  adapted— chiefly  by  the  omission  of  the  scien- 
ti5c  apimratus— to  the  more  popular  audience  appealed  to  in  thi^  smaller 
publlcatioQ;  and  the  text  already  splendidly  illustrated  haa  been  further 
adorned  by  the  addition  of  thirteen  new  engravings,  *'  These  pases,'  *  says 
the  Preface,  accordingly,  *'  are  not  simply  reproductions  of  those  which  have 
been  devoted  to  Lausanne  in  the  second  volume  of  John  Calmn  :  they  must 
be  considered  as  a  second  reviewed  and  augmented  edition,"  They  certainly 
make  in  their  separated  form  a  sumptuous  handbook  on  Reformation  Laus- 
anne* Their  contents  are  sn  flic  lent  ly  indicated  in  the  title-page*  First  we 
have  a  sprightly  account  of  tlie  little  village  of  Orbe  and  its  experiencea  at 
the  Reformation,  aad  of  Peter  Yiret  who  was  boru  tiiere  and  became  the 
Reformer  of  Lausanne.  This  introduction  stands  without  manifest  bonds 
suiting  it  with  the  main  body  of  the  booklet,  winch  bear^  as  its  suVtitle, 
'*A  Walk  Through  Lausanne  in  1536,''  and  which  has  as  Its  subject-matter 
a  full  archaeological  study  of  Lausatine  enriched  witii  allusions  to  the  associ- 
ations which  lend  interest  to  tlie  old  town.  At  the  end  is  an  upi>eudix  giving 
some  account  of  the  two  earliest  Protestant  printers  of  Lausanne*  The 
rich  lK>dy  of  beautiful  illustrations  printed  In  the  text  has  been  already 
alluded  to, 

Printieion.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


The   ViRGm  BiRxn,    By  Ai*lan   Hoben,  Ph,D*    Chicago:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1903.    Pp.  87. 

•*  The  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  ot  the  University  of 
Chicago  proixjses  to  issue,  from  time  to  time,  Historical  and  Lingnistic 
Studies  in  Literature  Related  to  the  New  Testament.  These  Studies  will 
be  grouped  iu  three  series  :  1,  Texts ;  11,  Linguistic  and  Exegetical  Studies ; 
III,  Historical  Studies/*  This  ijtudy  by  Dr*  Hoben  constitutes  the  first 
part  of  the  first  volume  in  tlie  second  series.  It  is  professedly  an  historical 
essay*  Dn  llobea  takes  *'  tlie  story  of  the  Virgin  Birth  as  found  in  the  New 
Testament,'*  and  '*  aims  to  trace  the  history  of  its  interpret ation  and  use 
throughout  the  ante-Niceoe  period*" 

In  presenting  the  l^ew  Testament  data  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  deter- 
mine  the   relation  of  the  Matthueao  and  Lukau  infancy-narratives.    Dr. 
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Hoben  points  out  that  the  Evidence  is  clearly  against  the  view  that  they 
depend  upon  a  common  source  or  tbat  the  one  had  knowledge  of  the  other. 
He  rightly  rejects,  therefore,  the  views  of  Resch  and  Conrady,  and  con- 
cludes that  Matthew  and  Luke  in  this  section  of  their  Gospels  furniali 
independent  narratives*  The  second  part  of  the  discussion  is  devoted  to 
the  ante-Nicene  Fathers— Ignatius,  Arl^tides,  Justin,  Tatian,  Melito,  Ire- 
nieus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian, 
Novntian,  Malchfon,  Arehelaua,  Arnobiua,  Lactantius,  Methodius,  Victo- 
rnms,  Peter  of  Alexandria  and  Alexander  of  Alexandria.  In  every  instance 
attention  is  directed  to  the  material  afforded  hy  each,  his  sources,  his  under- 
standing of  them  and  the  contribution  eacli  makes  to  the  Study,  The  clos- 
ing section  makes  brief  mention  of  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha. 

Dr.  Hoben  has  gathered  for  us  ia  this  iStudy  and  put  in  convenient  form 
the  anle-Kicene  patristic  references  to  the  virgiu  birth*  In  the  second  part, 
entitled  *'The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,^'  to  which  sixty-four  out  of  the  eighty- 
seven  pages  of  the  Study  are  devoted,  the  student  will  find  Dr.  Hoben 'a 
chief  contribution.  The  author's  method  is  ia  the  main  objective,  although 
now  and  again  \m  opinions,  especially  in  rejection  of  some  faulty  patristic 
exegesis,  obtrude  themselves.  These,  liowever,  would  constitute  so  small  an 
element  as  to  be  negligible,  but  for  the  trend  of  thought  which  underlies 
them  and  to  which  expressioa  Is  more  clearly  given  on  page  eighty  : 
"  Whether  the  church  feels  bound  to  abide  by  the  ii^terpretation  whieli  the 
Fathers  placed  upon  the  virgin  birth  will,  in  the  long  run,  depend  upon  its 
confidence  in  their  ability  and  method  as  iuterpreters.  From  them  alone 
has  the  church  received  its  interpretation  of  the  virgin  birth.  Nowhere 
outside  of  the  Infancy  sections  do  the  Scriptures  contain  any  reference  to 
it,  either  predictive  or  argumentative.  If  the  method  and  culture  out  of 
which  the  accepted  interpretation  sprang  have  not  been  improved  upon,  if 
the  allegorical  method  atiil  suffices  and  a  scientific  culture  wliich  believed 
that  certain  animals.^  such  as  the  vulture,  conceived  without  intercourse,  or 
that  others  conceived  by  the  wind,  and  that  the  Son  of  God  could  enter  the 
womb  in  the  form  of  a  serpent— if  these  suffice  for  a  time  when  there  Is  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  the  inevitable  sequences  of  nature  and  of  the 
value  of  historical  interpretation,  then  the  understanding  and  doctrinal 
import  which  the  Fathers  attached  to  the  virgin  birth  need  no  revision." 
Yery  signiflcimt  In  this  is  the  statement  that  the  church  received  from  the 
Fathers,  and  from  them  alone,  its  interpretation  of  the  virgin  birth*  Inas- 
much  as  the  ht^rmeneutical  method  of  the  Fathers  is,  in  Dr.  Hoben's  judg- 
ment» discredited,  the  church's  interpretation  must  also  by  implication  be 
discredited.  For  this  statement  coucerning  the  origin  of  the  church's  inter- 
pretation, however.  Dr.  Hol)en's  Study  does  not  furuish  conclusive  evidence. 
His  Study  reveals  much  in  the  exegetical  methods  of  the  Fathers  which  does 
not  command  our  assent ;  It  discovers  also  as  a  result  of  tliese  methods  not 
one  interpretation  common  to  all  the  Fathers  but  a  number  of  interpreta- 
tions. All  of  these  cannot  have  been  the  source  of  the  clmrch's  interprela- 
tiom  The  Study,  furthermore,  gives  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  chttrch-3  interpretation  of  the  virgin  birth  i  it  contains  no  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  creeds  of  the  church  or  of  the  place  that  the  virgin  birth 
has  held  in  them ;  it  gives  no  adequate  critical  discussion  of  the  New 
Testament  data  which  lie  at  the  ba^is  of  the  interpretations  given  by  the 
Fathers  and  of  that  held  by  the  church.  Dr.  Hoben,  it  is  true,  states  in  his 
Preface  that ''  the  bearing  of  the  Study  upon  the  historical  criticism  of  the 
2f  ew  Testament  and  theology  proper  is  not  discussed."  Possibly  this  was  not 
intended  to  exclude  either  the  statement  regarding  the  source  of  the  churches 
interpretation  or  the  suggest  ton  in   regard  to  the  bearing  of   a  certain 
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gaoeral  pifaciple  on  the  sabject  la  liand.  What  are  we  to  underatand  by  the 
reference  to  our  time  as  one  when  there  is  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the 
inevitable  sequences  of  nature?  Is  this  partial  knowledge  which  we  pos< 
sees  of  ihese  sequences  to  be  erected  into  the  principle  of  ioevitable  or 
necessary  sequence,  and  a3  such  treated  a^  a  principle  of  hiatorfcal  criti- 
cism in  judKinsr  the  patrislic  interpretations  of  the  virgin  birth  H  If  so, 
then  it  will  follow  that  the  New  Testament  narratives,  judged  by  a  like  prin- 
ciple, must  be  regarded  as  interpretations  rather  than  statements  of  facts* 
But  this  raises  at  once  tlie  question  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  New 
Testament  data,  which  it  is  the  function  of  historical  criticism  to  determine. 
There  are  a  few  typograpliical  errors.  Those  that  occur  in  the  text  of  the 
Study  are  unimportant.  The  following  in  the  Notes  have  attracted  my 
attention  :  P,  33,  n.  48,  L  3,  after  BHxm:  insert  fTrMfft^e^ ;  p,  40,  n,  91 , 1  1,  after 
fidera  omit  nobis  Bdem  ;  p.  49,  n,  63, 1.1,  for  nativitatfs  read  nati vitas ;  p.  63, 
n*  101, 1.  2,  for  2^Ti}fi  read  ie^rj^vj;  I,  6,  for  X^Xf^tn'  read  x^^^'^^' ;  n.  102.  1.  2, 
far  'I//CTOf  read  'Iwot;;  3,  6,  for  Ux^*'  read  J>}e^ ;  p,  ,K,  n.  104,  L  1,  for  ^Tfuu^rm 

read  trrfmTtfjTQV. 

Prt7iCB(on.  W.  p.  Abmstbono, 

Fhagments  of  an  Early  CnaisTiAN  Liturgy  in  Syrian  Inscrip* 
TiONS.    By  Prof.  W,  K.  Prentice,  Princeton  University. 

This  pamphlet  is  extracted  from  the  Transantiona  of  ilw  Amwcan  Phih* 
logical  Association  and  contains  a  number  of  inscriptjous^  some  of  them 
collected  by  the  author  during  his  recent  tii  p  to  Syria.  These  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  flrat  time,  with  traosliterations  and  translations.  Prof*  Pren- 
tice  fihows  that  six  of  the  funereal  inscriptions^  which  he  gives,  are  the  same 
as  those  found  in  some  of  the  early  extant  Christian  liturgies.  He  then 
assumes  that  the  others  which  have  noi  yet  bten  found  in  any  ejEtant  liturgy, 
also  really  belonged  to  some  liturgy  which  has  since  been  tost^ 

This  is  clearly  shown  for  the  Trimgion  and  the  Gloria  Patri ;  but  in  the 
other  examples,  wtiere  Die  words  are  almost  exactly  the  same  in  all  cases 
as  those  found  in  the  Psalter,  it  is  not  establmbed  with  certainty  that  the 
persona  making  the  citations  quoted  them  from  a  liturgy  and  not  merely 
from  the  Bible.  The  rest  of  the  fifty  texts  are  not  to  be  found  mrbatlm  in 
the  extant  forms  of  the  liturgies. 

"  Many  of  these,  however,  are  bo  similar  in  sense  and  phraseology  to  pas- 
sages in  the  traditional  liturgies,  that  it  is  passible  iu  many  cases  to  say  In 
what  part  of  tlie  service  they  probably  occurred.  Others,  again,  whUe  not 
so  suggestive  of  particular  passages  in  the  tradittona.1  Christian  liturgies, 
either  re^t-ct  phrases  which  are  known  to  have  occurred  iu  the  Jewish 
ritual,  or  contain  quotations  from  the  Scriptures — generallyi  of  course,  from 
the  Psalms— appropriate  to  a  church  service," 

One  mn^t  admit,  that  it  is  possible,  that  all,  or  moat,  of  these  inscriptions 
are  taken  from  liturgies,  as  Prof*  Prentice  claims.  Certain  it  is,  that  those 
so  taken  will  form  *'new  and  independent  evidence  aa  to  which  of  the  vari- 
ous manuscripts  represents  most  nearly  the  original  form  of  the  liturgies 
which  they  contain. ''  Certain  also  u  it,  that  these  texts  wjII  be  of  great  u^e 
iu  determiuing  the  Greek  text  of  the  biblical  vexjies  cited,  and  that  '*■  they 
may  be  used  SL'i  auxiliaries  iu  the  literary  tradition  i«  obtaining  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  ritual  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.'^ 

We  thank  the  author  for  his  enjoyable,  learned  and  suggestiYe  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  await  with|pl©asurable  anticipa- 
tion the  publication  of  the  inscriptions  gathered  by^tlie  expedition  of  which 
Fiof.  Prentice  was  a  member. 

IL  D.  Wilson. 
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Y,— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY, 

Lkben  und  Wahrhkit,  von  Dr*  Heihiuch  Lhotzktt,  Zweit«  giiDzllch 
umgearbeltete  Auflage*  l^iimgi  J,  C,  Hinrichs'acbe  Buchhandluog, 
1903,    S,  229, 

This  book  is  a  suggestive  and  iudepeodent  discussloii  of  some  of  tbe 
problems  of  theology  and  tfligious  pbiloaopliy.  The  first  edition  ap[>eared 
in  1897.  This  second  edition  is  *'  entirely  worked  over."  An  tbe  first  edition 
is  not  accessible  to  us  as  we  write,  we  cannot  compare  tbe  two.  And  inas* 
much  as  the  former  edition  has  not  been  noticed  In  this  Review,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  the  book- 
It  is  divided  into  four  sections  entitled,  respectively,  "  The  Problems  of 
Theology,"  *'The  Growtb of  tbe  Word,"**  Freedom  and  Faith,"  and  *' What 
is  Truth  V^  There  is  a  lack  of  unity  about  the  wiiole  book  ;  but,  rou^ldy 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  main  section  deals  with  questions  iu 
prolegomena  to  theology,  that  the  second  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  tbe 
Word  of  God»  hb  that  Worti  is  conceived  by  tbe  author  \  that  the  third  sec- 
tion treats  of  the  '*  content"  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  fourth  soction  treats 
of  the  general  philosophical  position  of  the  author,  whicb  underlies  the  whole 
discussion.  The  uiatn  thought  of  the  book  may  be  very  briefly  summarizod 
m  follows :  Theology  lias  to  do  with  the  knowledge  of  God.  But  this  is  not 
*' ordinary  knowledge."  It  is  experience  of  the  ''  Word  of  God»"  The  Word 
of  God  is  tbe  divine  revelation  or  God's  revealing  activity.  Theology  in 
"  serving"  the  Word  of  God  is  "'  not  so  much  a  knowing"  as**  an  acting  "  or 
"doing."  All  so-called  proofs,  logical  statements  of  troth,  all  creeds  and 
confeaaions,  are  empty  words.  The  Word  of  Truth  is  '^  essence,"  '*  experi- 
ence," and  produces  light,  peace,  joy  and  eternal  life*  This  Word  of  God 
is  a  broad  conception t  including  the  Bible  aud  every  other  means  by  which 
God  is  brought  into  human  experience.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Word 
of  God  ceased  after  the  time  when  the  Bible  was  written.  The  Scripture 
and  all  other  forms  of  the  *'  Word  of  God"  may  contain  error,  but  this  can 
only  be  eliminated  by  a  truer  experience  of  God. 

In  short,  the  book  is  another  jUustratLon  of  an  attempt  to  show  that  tnitb 
ia  life,  and  that  life  is  not  doctrine.  In  attempting  this*  however,  the  author 
involvea  himself  in  mncii  confusion.  In  the  first  place,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  true  life,  i.e,,  the  Christian  life,  is  something  that  must  be  experienced, 
not  merely  understood  by  the  logical  understanding,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  tfiEoUiify  is  the  experiencing  of  this  Ufe,  as  would  seem  to  follow  from 
tbe  author's  position,  and  from  his  remarks  on  the  nature  of  theology.  In 
fact,  Dr,  Lbotzky  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  a  theology,  i,c„  a  science  of 
God,  impossible.  To  define  theology  as  the  science  of  religion  or  of  religions 
experience  would  reduce  theology  to  a  mere  branch  of  psychology  or  anthro- 
pology, but  it  would  still  be  a  function  of  the  intellect  and  might  be  scientific, 
though  not  the  science  of  Gotl,  and  so  not  theology.  But  to  so  rule  out  the 
work  of  the  logical  understanding  as  to  give  It  no  place  Jn  the  discovery  or 
statement  oftruihis  to  make  any  science  of  theology  impossible,  no  matter 
how  conceived.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  author  leaves  us  with  no  crite- 
rion between  truth  and  error.  To  be  told  that  truth  is  the  "  glory  of  God," 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  all  very  well,  and  to  be  told  that  Jesua 
is  the  Word  of  God  may  seem  to  make  the  foundation  of  faith  still  surer. 
But  if  we  cannot ''  define"  or  "  understand"  or  "  explain''  what  truth  is*  or 
who  Christ  was,  then  obviously  the  Cbrii^t  of  naturalism  aud  the  Christ  of 
the  evangelical  creeds  are  equally  true  or  etiually  false,  whichever  you  choose 
to  say.    In  fact,  the  author  says  that  the  battle  between  *'  orlbodox  "  and 
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''  HberaJ  '*  theology  is  not  a  fight  for  truth.  Truth  lies  in  the  sphere  of 
experienc€,  above  all  such  coo3id era t ions.  And  this,  we  repeat,  is  just  to  say 
that  we  cannot  say  whetlier  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth,  and  even  if  there 
be,  It  J5  to  say  that  we  cannot  discover  it,  or  discriminate  it  from  error. 
This  indifference  to  the  doctrmal  content  of  CiirtstlHiiity,  and  Una  distrust 
of  the  logical  and  reasoning  functions  of  the  intellect,  means,  when  logically 
carried  out,  the  death-knell,  not  only  of  supernatural  Christianity,  but  of 
any  refuge  from  utter  skepticism.  We  cannot  hut  regard  this  volume  as  an 
example  of  a  most  unfortunate  tendency  of  the  time.  And  yet  we  cannot 
close  without  commending  its  religious  fervor  aud  the  happy  want  of  logic 
which  leads  its  author  to  see  in  Jesus  the  supreme  manifestation  of  truth- 
Prinntton*  C.  W.  HodGE. 

YOH  ScHiiEiERMACHER  zu  R1T8CHI..  ZuT  Orientterong  liber  die  Dogmatllc 
des  Xeunzehnten  Jahrhundcrt,  von  Dk.  Ferdinand  KATTENutrsCH, 
Geh.  Kirchenrat  und  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Giessen,  Dritte  vielfach 
veianderte  Anflage  mit  eiuem  Nachtrag  Uher  die  neueste  Entwicklung. 
Giesseu:  J,  Bickers'sche  VedagsbuchhandlQug^  A,  Topelmaun  ;  1903. 
S.  80, 
The  second  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  18^13,    In  it  the  author  set 
forth  the  liberal,  the  "'orthodox'*  or  confessional,  and  the  mediatiug  move- 
ments in  theology*    He  showed  the  relation  of  these  movements  to  Schleler- 
macher,  and  coucluded  with  a  dtscus&ion  of  RitsciiPs  theological  positions  hi 
their  relation  to  the  preceding  movements,    Th^changes  of  ten  years  have 
necessitated  a  change  in  the  sub-title,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  this  third 
edition.    The  second  edition  was  to  serve  as  '*  an  orientation  with  reference 
to  the  present  situation  of  dogmatics."    As  this  would  scai  cely  apply  to  the 
third  edition,  it  is  intended  as  *'  ao  oricnlation  with  reference  to  the  dog- 
matics of  the  nineteenth  century."     The  new  edition  has  a  number  of 
changes,  as  is  indicated  on  the  title-page,    Kattenbusch's  historical  starting 
point  is  dUterent.    He  no  longer  regards  Schleiermacher's  world-view  as 
pantheistic p    Hence  ail  that  relates  to  this  point  in  the  second  edition  hiis 
either  been  changed  or  omitted  in  the  present  edtllon.    But  his  view  of  the 
actual  content  of  Bchleiermacher's  system  remains  the  same*    The  author 
flnds  the  centre  of  Schleiermacher^s  thinking  in  the  sesihetic  intuition  of  ttie 
universe  as  a  work  of  art  (Knnstwerk),  as  it  appears  in  the  *"  Reden*" 

Prof,  Kattenbusch  adds  a  '' Nachtrag"  on  the  latest  theological  develop- 
ment which  he  characterl^s  as  '*  Kew  Romanticism"  (Neuromautik).  He 
selects  TrtiUsch  as  the  chief  representative  of  this  tendency,  Troitsch's  two 
main  Ideas,  according  to  the  author, are,  Qrst,  a  reaction  from  the  Rltschllan 
tendency  to  separate  dogmatics  from  science  and  philosophy,  iie*,  a  dematid 
that  dogmatics  shall  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  itself  to  science  and  phil- 
osophy; and  secondly,  that  theology  "  must  as  freely,  and  in  as  unprejudiced 
a  manner  as  possible,  become  a  science  of  religion,"  and  must  follow  the 
method  of  comparative  religion. 

The  book  is  written  with  that  gift  of  exposition  and  clearness  of  insight 
into  the  historical  relations  of  theological  movements  which  was  character- 
istic of  the  second  editioo, 
PrincetoJt.  0.  W,  Hodge, 


Fundamental  Principles  in  Civix-  Government.  Pp.45.  Funda- 
mental Principles  in  CrriL  Goveknmeht  Applied  by  the 
Covenanteu,  Pp,  3B.  Bights  Human  and  Divine  in  Civil 
Oovehnhext,  pp,  44.  AU  by  R,0*  Allen,  A.B.  Lawrence  Printing 
Houset  Grove  City,  Pa. 
These  little  pamphlets  together  constitute  a  clear  and  strong  presentation 
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of  the  poUtical  philogophy  of  the  CovenanterB,  With  ita  great  principles, 
that  it  is  God  who  has  instittjted  civil  government ;  tlmt  it  is  Jesos  Christ 
wham  He  has  made  the  head  of  the  State :  and  that  it  is  the  Bihle  which  He 
baa  given  to  be  the  supreme  l&w  of  the  land— with  these  principlea,  und  with 
much  else,  we  find  ourselves  m  heartiest  accord.  We  believe  that  all  our 
churches  should  join  the  Covenanter  in  his  endeavor  to  secure  the  explicit 
recognition  of  theae  principles  in  our  national  Constitution*  We  cannot 
agree  with  him^  however,  that  ours  is  not  a  Christian  nation.  It  is  in  this 
case  as  in  that  of  the  IndividuaL  A  man  may  be  a  Christian,  though  be  is 
far  from  being  the  Christian  that  he  ought  to  be;  and  a  man  may  even  be  a 
Christian  though,  like  Nicodemus,  he  ia  not  one  avowedly,  but  only  secretly. 
Still  further*  we  cannot  agree  that,  were  our  nation  not  Christian,  the 
Covenanter  position  of  non-participation  in  it  would  be  the  Scriptumi  one. 
We  are  to  obey  '*  the  powers  that  be,*'  This  was  written  with  reference  to 
a  State  so  radically  unchristian  as  that  of  Rome*  To  say,  with  Mr.  AUeUt 
*'  the  powers  that  be  (powers)  are  ordered  of  Grod^"  is  to  change  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  his  own  theory  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  "  Every  de  /acta 
government,  whatever  its  origin  or  character,  is  ordained  of  God  and  is 
entitled  to  obedieoee ;''  and  in  a  republic  like  ours  the  exercise  of  the  suf- 
frage is  the  flrst  of  civil  duties.  To  decline  to  vote  is  to  disobey ;  and  we 
are  to  obey,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  disobeying  God,  not  'Hbe 
powers  that  be  iK)wers,^'  those  that  are  Christian,  but  ■'^  the  powers  that  be," 
whether  Christian  or  not*  As  Dr,  Charles  Hodge  wrote,  *Uhey  are  in 
authority  by  the  will  of  God,  which  is  revealed  by  facts  as  clearly  as  by 
words.  It  i»  by  Him  that  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice.  He  raiseth 
up  one  and  putteth  down  another  J' 
Prtnceeow,  Wii*liam  Brentoh  Gbbehe,  Jr. 

BmLIOaEAPlIlE  DER  TnEOLOOiaCHBN  LiTERATUR  Ft^R  DAS  JAHR  1901, 

bearbeitet  von  Baentsch,  etc.,  etc.,  und  herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr. 
G.  Krukgeti  und  Lie,  Dr.  W,  Koehleh  in  G lessen.    Sonder-abdruck 
ans  dem  21  Bande  des  theologischen  Jahresberlchtes,    Berlin :   C.  A 
Schwetscbke  und  Solm,  1902.    4  Lieferungen,    8vo,  pp,  372. 

For  the  nature  of  this  useful  publication  see  I^ie  Preshyterian  and 
Rifortntd  Ita^i^w,  xiii,  501,  where  the  issue  of  it  for  the  preceding  year  is 
described.  What  it  gives  us  is  the  list  of  publications  for  the  year,  separated 
from  the  comments  which  accompany  them  in  the  Jahre^sbGrickt,  It  offers 
to  buyers  thus  the  complete  bibliography  of  the  year,  at  a  cheap  rate. 

PrincUon,  B.  B.  Waefibld* 
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VL— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Enlaroemekt  of  Life,  (Sennons.}  By  Freuebick  Lynch,  H^ 
York  and  Loudon;  Putnam ^s  Sons,  iswa. 

These  are  excellent  aermoos,  even  if  they  have  their  limitations* 
etyle  is  forcible  and  simple.  There  is  much  originality  in  the  expression  of 
the  ideas*  The  Ihougiits  are  such  m  find  their  echo  in  many  minds.  The 
efleot  cannot  help  being  **  the  enlargement  of  life,"  They  are  not  stirring 
sermons.  They  do  not  arouse  emotion.  They  were,  it  may  be  inferred, 
calmly  delivered  to  a  calm  audience.  They  partake  of  the  "summer'* 
atmosphere.  The  Foreword  says;  "  They  are,  with  two  exceptions,  sermons 
preached  during  the  summer  of  1902 » in  *  the  Old  Church  on  the  Hill, 
Lenox,  Mass."    The  environment  has  given  tone  to  the  discourses. 
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The  preacher  floda  that  **  to  bring  eternal  satlafactioo  to  human  needs^' 
m  the  '*  ajm  of  all  preach! ufj,"  This  motives  his  sernifms.  AH  will  not  ^ree 
with  him  in  so  expressing  the  aim  of  preachinif.  The  titles  of  the  sermons 
are  *^The  Growing  of  a  Soul,"  ''  First  Earthly  Things,  then  Heavenly," 
"Missing  the  Prize  of  Life,"  ** Inviting  the  Beat  Thirjga,"  **  The  Becret  of 
Transformation,''  *'Xeeda  and  Satiafactions,"  **  The  Humannessof  God," 
*'  Believinjf  the  Best  Things,"  **  The  Unlinown  Years  of  Jesus'  Life/'  *'  Paul 
at  Athens,"  *'  Our  Double  Immorlality,''  '*  A  Chnatmas  Sermon  J*  Each  of 
these  sermons  is  auggeative  and  helpful.  The  book  will  be  valuable  to  those 
who  desire  occiisionallj  to  throw  down  a  little  water  into  the  well-pipe  to 
make  it  draw  more  easily. 

Illusteations  for  Sermons.    By  Clarence  Edoar  Kick,   New  York 
and  London  ;  Putnam's  Sons,  1903* 

The  purveyor  of  illustrations  and  his  work  must  be  judged  charitably.  In 
this  collection  there  is  the  excellent  saying  of  Coleridije  :  **  Do  not  judge  a 
pninting  by  its  defects."  Of  course,  no  one  should  be  oblivious  to  defects, 
and  Coleridge's  maxim  would  hardly  be  applicable  in  buying  either  a  basket 
of  fruit  or  a  book  of  Illustrations,  Y  et  the  basket  may  contain  enough 
good  fruit  to  make  it  worth  the  buying,  and  so  may  the  hook»  It  is  so  in 
tlus  case.  The  preacher  whose  supply  of  illustrations  is  short  will  find  in 
this  collection  some  which  are  excellent.  Indeed,  one  good  illus^tratlont 
which  may  save  a  sermon  from  unbroken  dulneas,  Is  worth  the  price  of  an 
ordinary  book* 

Perhaps  ih\B  collecUon  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  :iome  of  the 

gh way- worn  stories  had  been  left  to  innocuous  desuetude,  Congregationa 
Bust  be  a  little  weary  by  this  time  of  the  familiar  (and  myttilcat)  '*  Galilean, 
Thou  hast  comjuered"  ;  of  the  dissipated  German  who  is  warneil  that  death 
is  to  come  "  after  four"  ; ''  Orpheus  and  hi^  Lyre"  is  nearly  played  out  i  and 
Ulysses  must  be  rather  weary  of  the  Sirens  by  this  time;  and  the  boy  whose 
Emperor  wjis  also  his  father  has  done  aufficieut  service  for  a  boy ;  aud  cer- 
tainly the  man  who  died  as  a  substitute  might  be  allowed  to  rest  in  peace ; 
and  even  the  *'Ampiins,^'  attributed  to  Raphael,  may  have  done  its  full  duty. 
But,  perhaps,  there  are  congregations  which  can  still  relish  these  somewiiat 
aneient  tales,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  in  this  book*  The  collection 
would  not  be  the  worse  it  some  of  the  yolkless  stories,  with  no  more  taste 
than  the  white  of  an  egg,  had  been  left  out.  Nothing  is  so  dat,  stale  and 
unprofitable  as  a  vapid  illustration.  The  attachment  of  the  moral  to  the 
story,  telling  what  it  illustrates  and  pointing  out  the  point,  is  too  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  obacurity  of  the  supposed  iUastnition,  Where  a  pane  of  glass 
bears  the  sigu  '*  This  is  a  window,"  it  must  be  decidedly  opaque. 

Yet  there  are  some  excellent  stories  and  incidents  which  are  newer,  if  not 
abstdately  new,  and  which  are  ao  vital  that  they  do  not  eaaily  grow  old. 
There  is  the  pretty  story  of  the  ''  Picciok" ;  the  saying,  attributed  to  Louis 
XVII,  **  £  cannot  say  it,  for  I  was  born  to  be  a  King'^;  Heine  at  the  feet  of 
the  Ten  us  of  Milo  is  always  a  touching  picture. 

The  morality  of  using  the  familiar  story  of  St.  Elisabeth  of  Hungary  with 
her  loaves  of  bread  turned  to  roses,  and  the  iheological  value  of  other  stories, 
may  be  questionable^  and  the  temptation  to  lessen  the  striugency  of  the  law 
of  veracity  must  be  guarded  against.  And  great  care  must  be  exercised  by 
the  preacher  using  illustrations,  lest  ihey  be  like  the  Incongruous  and 
imaashxLilated  pebbles  found  in  a  pudding  stone. 

The  collect^jr's  opening  chapter  on  **  The  Use  of  Illustrations"  is  designed 
to  assist  the  preacher  in  his  application  of  the  furnished  material.    On  the 
whole,  the  book  is  among  the  best  of  its  cla?s» 
2^ 
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LlTBBAHY  AHD  VOCAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  BiBLE.     CURRY.     TUe 

Macmillan  Co.,  1903*    SL50, 

Here  is  a  book  of  rare  value  and  special  interest.  Tbe  Bible  Is  the  most 
abused  of  all  books.  As  u  class,  preachers  are— must  it  be  confessed  ?— 
abominable  readers.  To  this  is  due  the  regrettable  desirei  to  which  our 
author  refers^  of  con f^regat ions  to  have  all  tbe  *^  preliminary  exercises'* 
flpeedily  dooe  with.  An  Englishman  of  note,  traveling  recently  in  this 
country  and  commenting  on  church  services,  said  that  his  experience  had 
made  him  prefer  to  come  into  the  church  at  tbe  commencemeut  of  the 
serin  on*  Unhappily,  the  arousing  of  the  congregation  at  the  time  for  the 
sermon  is  a  familiar  fact.  Before  that,  the  prayer  and  reading  and  singing 
are  m  a  portico  to  a  palace— the  sooner  gotten  through  the  better*  The 
emphasis  thrown  on  the  sermon  is  more  than  most  sermons  can  stand-in 
this  age.  The  decline  of  church  atteudance  Is  due,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fact,  in 
DO  small  measure,  to  the  weariness  caused  by  the  **  introductory"  exe^ci3e8^ 
which  is  not  sufficiently  offset  by  the  excellence  of  the  sermon. 

This  hook  is  admirably  prepared  to  assist  the  preacher  as  minister.  What 
a  significance  there  is  in  this  simple  fact,  that  ministers  are  called  preachers, 
as  though  tills  were  their  only  function  I  If  the  same  man  cannot  be  a  Bible 
reader  as  well  as  preacher,  then  it  is  due  to  the  public,  that  the  Bible  may 
cot  be  despised  and  services  made  unendurable,  that  a  separate  order  be 
raised  up  called  readers,  as  was  the  case  in  the  early  Church. 

This  book  aims  to  make  the  preacher  a  reader,  and  indirectly  a  man  of 
prayer^  and  also  an  orator,  and  it  hits  ihe  mark  most  skillfully* 

The  author  s^iys  in  his  preface :  **  This  book  is  intended  for  serious  study, 
and  not  for  entertaiument,"  yet  it  is  interesting  reading  and  full  of  instruc- 
tion.   A  few  citatious  will  indicate  some  of  its  treasures ; 

**The  best  sermon  is  that  which  has  in  it  most  of  human  experience," 
**  Delivery  is  an  essential  part  of  a  sermon. "  ^*  Oratory  is  expanded  conver- 
sation*" *'  Prayer  is  the  nianifestatlon  of  receptivity* "  "All  prayer  is  lyiic 
in  its  substance  and  spirit"  '*The  calling  of  a  name  (of  God>  without 
making  the  congregation  realize  what  it  means  must  be  very  close  to  pro- 
faulty*"  **  The  Scripture  lesson  ought  to  be  presented  with  a  simple  sympa- 
thetic realization  of  its  meaning,"  '*  When  the  Bible  is  read  with  genuine- 
ness and  simplicity,  no  art  is  more  sublime,  no  tiling  moves  more  deeply  tbe 
hearts  of  a  congregation*"  ''  Does  a  lyric  cease  to  be  a  lyric  because  it  is  in 
the  Bible  ?  Does  a  dramatic  passage  lose  Its  character  because  it  is  sacred"  r> 
**Half  of  tbe  Bible  is  poetry,''  '*  Sometimes  fwetry  Is  not  distinguished 
from  prose.  Have  we  not  a  recent  failure  In  this  regard  in  tlie  new  transla- 
tion called  the  Twentieth  Century  Kew  Testament"  ?  The  author  truly 
says  of  some  of  this  new  work :  "  It  is  simply  colloquial  and  almost  slang/' 
Literary  study,  he  declares^  is  not  sufiicieut.  **Men  may  grow  so  in  love 
liirith  the  literary  form  that  they  miss  the  spirit."  '^  Vocal  expression 
demands  that  ideas  be  grasped."  "Yocal  interpretation  is  tbe  climax  of 
true  literary  study."  He  quotes  Yon  Humboldt:  **  No  one  can  regard  a 
written  word  as  a  real  word;  the  real  word  is  spoken."  *'Many  pei-sons 
read  the  Bible  in  a  critical  attitude,  and  this  is  the  special  danger  of  the 
student."  *'Tbe  highest  purpose  in  oratory  is  persuasion."  '^  liighteoua 
indignation  must  never  degenerate  into  anger*"  But  of  such  citations  there 
must  be  an  end.  The  work  has  four  parts*  1,  The  Problem;  II*  The 
Message;  IIL  The  Technique ;  IV*  Preparation  and  Service. 

Each  of  these  is  treated  with  suggestive  and  not  wearying  completeness, 
It  must  be  siiecially  noted,  becau?^  it  is  so  exceedingly  rare,  that  the  author 
comprehends  the  **  miscalled  '  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,'  "  which  is  not 
at  all  a  parable  about  a  wayward  boy,  but  a  parable  about  a  loving  father, 
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Just  aa  the  two  associate  parables  of  this  chapter  are  parables  of  the  aaeker 
after  the  lost. 

The  pressvTork  on  the  book  is  good*  ^omeoue  might  profltably  give  this 
book  to  all  theological  studeota. 

It  is  to  be  I'ej^retted  that  there  la  no  Scriptural  iadex. 

The  History  of  CniiisTrAN  Pseaciiing*  By  T.  HarwoOD  Fatti* 
SON,  Professor  of  Komiletics  and  Prtstoral  Theology  ia  the  Rochester 
Theological  Semmary,  Philadelphia:  Amerkaa  Brtptiat  Publicatfoti 
Society.    Pp.  xvi,  412, 

Dr.  Pattison  is  one  of  those  happy  authors  who  know  how  to  be  interest- 
ing in  the  domain  of  accurate  scholarship.  Putting  honest  labor  into  hift 
books  and  articles,  and  with  a  scorn  of  claptrap,  his  style  is  such  as  ought 
to  attract  the  true  Ihioker  of  the  Dryasdust  type  ou  the  one  hand  and  the 
casual  reader  on  the  other.  He  is  a  specialist,  his  particular  field  being  the 
art  of  preaching ;  but  in  that  territory  nullnm  quod  tangit  7\on  ornaU  Apart 
from  its  being  a  very  pleasant  Ijook  for  the  preacher  to  read,  the  work  before 
us  ought  to  serve,  especially  in  the  library  of  the  theological  studeat  and 
young  preacher,  as  a  valuable  companion  to  such  books  as  Prof.  Phelps* 
masterly  treiitise  on  Homiktias^  Beecher's  Yah  Ltctures  on  Frmchingf 
Stalker's  The  Preacher  and  Eis  MotUU^  etc.  After  introductory  chapters 
on  Old  Testament  preach ing»  "  The  Preaching  of  Jesus, ^^  and  the  apostolio 
pulpit,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  a  series  of  brief  sketches  of  great  preach- 
ers from  the  age  of  the  apostolic  fathers  down  to  the  present*  Over  two 
hundred  famous  lights  of  the  pulpit  are  thus  dealt  with,  in  sketches  rang- 
ing in  length  from  a  single  paragraph  to  several  pages  each  ;  and  it  is  quite 
remarkable  with  what  skill  the  author  has  succeeded  in  making  the  fear 
tures  of  his  subjects  stand  out  with  clearness  within  such  narrow  compass. 
The  book  offers  on  almost  every  page  a  fine  illustration  of  the  art  of  correct 
condensation.  It  also  contains  a  rich  store  of  incidents  and  points  that  a 
young  preacher  might  well  treasure  as  a  part  of  his  horn ileticai  equipments 
Occasional  indications  of  the  author's  sense  of  humor  are  in  evidence.  For 
instance,  his  comment  on  Whit^etd:  '*  A  more  sensitive  nature  than  his 
would  have  shrunk  from  choosfug  as  a  text  for  the  funeral  sermon  of  his 
wife,  *  The  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity' ''  (p.  270 ),  and  his  com- 
ment on  Claude's  Esmy :  *'  It  is  responsible  for  bringing  into  existence  ft 
long  succession  of  sti^and  uniform  sermon  plans,  and  for  training  a  mul- 
titude of  preachers  to  eschew  all  rhetorical  brilliance,  a  sacrifice  which  in  the 
majority  of  cases  called  for  no  very  large  amount  of  self-denial  "  (p.  217)- 
The  Information  be  gives  concerning  a  feature  of  the  preiiching  of  tho 
middle  ages  is  sinking :  "  The  margin  of  the  mediseval  sermon  by  a  popular 
preacher  had  such  directions  as  *  cough  here,'  ^  sit  down,'  *  stand  up,'  *'  mop 
your  face  here,' '  now  shriek  like  a  demon  '  "  (p.  22^^),  Of  course,  in  a  work 
of  this  nature  much  of  necessity  has  to  be  omitted  that  the  author  would  be 
glad  to  insert;  but  we  are  iiiclined  to  think  that  the  book  before  us  would 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  Insertion  of  a  chapter  on  Missionary 
Preachers.  We  look  in  vain  for  sketches  of  such  exponents  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  Loyola,  Kavier,  Carey,  Marty n,  Morrison,  Pattison,  Williams,  Jud- 
Bon,  Duff  and  Paton.  Would  it  not  have  been  well,  likewise,  for  Dn  Pattj- 
son  to  have  given  us  a  chapter  on  the  later  German  preachers  ?  There  is  no 
mention  of  Zinzendorf,  Tholuck,  Schkiermacher,  Chrlatlieb,  Frommel, 
Gerok  or  Luthardt.  We  are  less  surprised  that  there  is  no  account  of  that 
type  of  the  nineteenth  century  American  preaciier  of  which  Peter  Cart- 
right  may  be  taken  as  an  example;  but  we  are  somewhat  disappointed  that 
'  no  space  is  given  to  such  typical  names  as  Edwards  A.  Park,  Matthew 
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Simpson,  Charles  Hodge  aad  Hiebard  S.  Storrs.  But  then  the  book  1i  not 
latended  for  an  uBlveraal  ecclesiastical  '*  Who's  Who,"  aad  omisaionB  even 
of  important  names  from  Its  pages  do  not  nece^atily  call  for  advert  criti- 
dam-  Tho  list  of  preachers  here  recited  is  long  and  venerable ;  and  the 
recital  has  senred  in  a  delightful  way  to  remind  us  anew  of  the  great  ag^ 
and  dignity  of  the  preacher^s  vocation,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  they  con- 
stitute a  host  who  io  the  pulpit  throughout  the  eenturi^  have  '^'^ fought  the 
good  fig!it  '*  for  the  Gospel  and  the  Redeemer. 

Oranford^  N.  J.  Georgi;  Fe akcb  GaEENE. 

Daws  in  the  Bark  Continent:  or,  Africa  and  Its  MidSioBS.  The 
Duff  Missionary  Lectures  for  1902*  By  James  Stewart,  M.D,,  etc., 
A U lean  Miaaionary*  Edinburgh  and  London:  Olypbantt  Anderson  & 
F*5rris,  1903.    8vo,  pp,  400,    6f . 

Dr,  Stewart  knows  Africa  through  a  lifelong  devotion  to  it  as  the  master 
spirit  of  Lovedale  Institution  in  South  Africa,  and  as  the  student  of  Africa 
and  its  needs  through  whose  inspiration  aiid  preparatory  exploration  the 
great  Llvlngstonla  Mission  in  Central  Africa  was  established*  The  volume 
opens  witli  a  survey  of  Africa  ethnologically  and  politically,  with  special 
atteoLion  to  the  modem  partition  of  the  continent.  Of  the  ttiree  rival  relig* 
ionaof  Africa,  the  author  believes  that  Paganism  must  speedit;  disappear 
before  the  inroads  of  Mabommedanism  and  Christianity,  which  will  npo& 
African  soil  wage  a  mighty  convict  for  Una!  supremacy.  In  his  exposition 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Islam  Br*  Stewart  exlnhita  the  same  generous, 
candid  and  yet  critical  spirit  that  characterizes  the  whole  volume  and  gives 
peculiar  value  to  his  mature  judgment  upon  the  methods  and  movements  of 
missionary  enterprise*  The  body  of  the  book  is  given  to  a  review  of  the 
African  misaions  of  each  of  the  Protestaut  aocieties,  British,  American  and 
Continental*  The  place  of  each  in  the  scheme  of  African  mission f.,  their 
measure  of  success  and  their  special  methods  are  given  and  criticised, 
always  with  appreciation  and  sometimes  with  frank  dissent.  The  survey  is 
a  corrective  to  dertomiuational  narrowness « and  reveals  pleasant  surprises  as 
to  the  wide  reach  of  the  combined  efforts  and  the  extent  of  the  work  of 
societies  of  which  we  usually  hear  but  little,  e*^-,  '*  No  praise  is  too  high  for 
the  mission  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  JSi>ciety  In  Basutoland,'*  Lovedale  and 
Blythswood,  Blantyre  and  Llvingstonia,  the  missions  in  which  the  author 
has  participated,  receive  f  ullei  treatment.  Tlie  closing  chapters  are  the 
contribution  out  of  a  li  felon;?  experience  to  the  ireneral  problems  of  Chris* 
tian  missions,  such  ai '"  The  Training  of  the  Missionary  '* ;  the  neceasUy  for 
a  really  thorough  and  authoritative  **  Missionary  Magazine" ;  the  reasons  for 
the  "  Slow  Progress  of  Missions  "—alow  compared  with  former  expectations; 
the  question  **  Is  money  well  eitpended  for  Foreign  Missions?*'  answered 
by  arraying  results  that  are  beyond  computation  of  their  money  value.  **A 
fair  and  just  yet  not  optimistic  survey  of  the  Missionary  Situation  of  To-day 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  better,  more  encouraging  and  more  full  of 
real  results  than  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  the  ApostlesJ'  A  serres  of 
fine  maps  by  BartholomeWf  statistical  tables  and  a  good  Index  are  provided. 

This  volume  by  Dr.  Stewart  is  commended  to  those  who  withhold  their 
cordial  support  from  missions  for  fear  that  the  missionaries  do  not  know  or 
appreciate  the  heatljen  and  their  beliefs,  or  that  they  are  well-meatiing  en- 
thusiasts, lacking  In  acumen  and  constructive  ability,  or  that  they  are 
neglecting  civilizing  agencies,  or  that  denominational  rivalries  prevent 
aggressive  missionary  effort,  or  that  the  missionary  enterprise  Is  a  small 
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affiiif  carried  ow  in  a  haphazard  fashion,    Frieods  of  miBslons,  whether 

novices  or  exjwrts,  will  find  much  to  enlighten  and  encourage  them  in  thia 
volume.  The  bnsy  pastor  who  will  make  um  of  such  hooks  to  organize  his 
knowledge  of  mission  fields  will  greatly  enlarge  hla  ability  to  asaironate  cur* 
rent  information  from  missionary  periodlcala  ajid  to  present  missiona  to  hia 
people  in  a  hroad,  interesting  w^ay, 
Princ€ton,  Paul  Martin. 


A  YotTNO  Man's  Questiosts.  By  Robeet  E,  Spbek.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.    223  pages,     1904, 

Having  read  this  book  one  feeia  that  he  has  companied  with  a  man  who 
has  taken  a  broad  view  of  the  young  man's  world,  who  has  laid  up  many 
things  in  his  heart  on  which  to  ponder,  the  result  of  which,  as  given  here, 
consists  of  many  things  worth  saying  and  Tvorlh  repeating.  A  young  man's 
questions  are  squarely  faced  and  honestly  considered.  The  titles  of  the 
chapters  are  stiggesLive  and  inviting  :  Why  a  young  man  should  be  a  Chris* 
tian ;  Why  He  should  join  the  Church  and  spread  his  Religion ;  Kow  to  ob- 
serve the  Lord's  Day  ;  Who  hia  Companions  should  b© ;  Whether  he  shall 
drink  moderately  and  smoke,  attend  the  Theatre  and  bet ;  And  what  should 
be  his  Amusements,  his  Reading,  and  his  Work  in  the  World, 

As  we  pass  on  to  the  opening  chapters,  we  are  captivated  by  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  author  dips  into  his  subject,  to  which  his  quotation  from 
Phillips  Brooks'  notebook  strikes  a  keynote:  '*  Nature  of  temper  in  general 
—distinct  from  principle,  belief  or  action."  The  underlying  cast  of  char- 
acter determines  a  young  man's  qnestions  for  him^  far  more  than  external 
surroundings  and  aasocialions  of  his  life.  And  as  we  go  on  we  are  not  dis- 
appointed in  hia  treatment  of  this  important  aubjectp  Many  of  the  questions 
of  a  young  man  are  not  of  a  gross  character.  As  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
suggests :  there  are  weights  as  well  as  sins  to  be  stripped  ofif  to  run  an  umm- 
peded  race. 

The  di£ferenee  between  the  total  abstainer  and  moderate  drinker,  on  p,  16, 
is  open  to  question*  But '"  duty,**  writes  Woolsey,  '*  is  higher  than  freedom, 
and  this  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  in  this  age.*'  Jesus  asks:  ^^  Will 
my  exercise  of  my  rights  inj  ure  or  inconvenience  others  ?"  **  Many  men  are 
slaves  to  their  rights,  in  which  case  they  own  not  their  rights,  their  rights 
own  them."  The  right,  however,  of  Jesus  to  be  equal  with  God,  and  which 
He  waived  for  the  salvation  of  the  world ,  and  the  rights  spoken  of  in  thia 
connection  which  we  should  forego  can  scarcely  be  compared  as  equals. 

The  question  why  a  young  man  should  be  a  Chrlstmn  is  answered  as  fol- 
lows; **  The  young  man  who  is  not  a  Christian  takes  from  Christ  all  he  can 
get,  without  giving  anything  back,**  The  author  then  states  Christianity  as 
eonsistlng  of  these  four  things :  The  forgiveness  of  sin ;  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ;  the  revelation  of  man  in  Christ;  and  the  power  of  God  in 
man  enabling  him  to  aitain  the  revelation  of  the  perfect  man  in  Christ.*' 
The  careful  reading  of  these  chapters  canuot  but  be  helpful  to  anyone  in 
settling  these  questions  from  which  tliere  is  no  escape,  and  from  which  escape 
is  not  desirable.  **  Life  ia  full  of  the  assumption  of  obligations,'*  which  con< 
stitutes  its  very  glory.  Regarding  the  Church,  continues  the  author,  "  every 
man  needs  the  Church,  and  the  Church  needs  every  man.  Wherefore  *  let 
the  young  man  take  his  stand  with  Christ,  and  with  the  men  of  Christ's 
mind  and  Church  and  fight  with  them  a  man's  figlit  in  the  open.'  *' 

It  ia  not  difficult  to  surmise  a  third  course  which  a  man  may  pursue  with 
his  religion  than  either '*  change  it  or  spread  It,**  p.  63*    But  this  chapter 
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abouQde  in  strong  sentences  and  elevated  thought,  '*  Speaking  of  Chtist 
face  to  face  with  a  man  in  a  railroad  train,  is  as  legitimate  a  type  of  pre^ch- 
jng  aa  the  delivery  of  a  sermon  from  the  pulpit  **  ''  We  want  life  brought 
to  its  real  significance  and  purpose  in  Chriat."  "  Shame  hinders"  some  men 
to  speak  for  Christ.  '*  Let  the  shame  that  is  born  of  sin  and  that  prevents 
speech  die  with  the  death  of  sin/'  *'  We  should  be  proud  of  our  shame  of 
sin  and  ashamed  of  our  shame  of  Christ,*' 

The  plea  for  the  Puritanic  notion  of  Sunday  is  wholesome.  There  was 
priuciple  in  it.    It  reminds  one  of  Wbittier^a  lines  ; 

"  Ftaim  ttttfl  thanks  for  an  hotnTit  mmi. 
Glory  to  God  for  the  Purltap,'* 

Prayer  seems  the  only  spidt  in  which  this  chapter  ought  to  be  read.  And 
so  should  the  chapter  on  the  theatre  be  studied.  It  should  be  read  and 
meditated  on^  and  inwardly  digested.  The  keynote  rings  true.  We  need  it 
aoundBl  in  the  ears  and  consciences  of  men.  **  The  stage  degrades  words; 
discredits  the  persons  connected  with  it,  Solon  condemned  it.  Mr.  Palmer^ 
the  great  theatre  manager,  arraigns  it,  Macreatly  would  not  allow  his  chil- 
dren to  attend  it  Phillips  Brooks  wrote :  *  The  trouble  with  the  theatre  is 
its  dreadful  indiscriminateness,    I  think  it  is  better  not  to  go,'  '* 

The  chapters  on  **  The  Young  Man  and  Money,"  '*  Is  it  Wrong  to  Bet  ?" 
"Amusecoenta/'  etc.,  read  with  equal  interest  and  jiower.  Brevity  and 
strength  mark  many  sentences  worth  memorizing,  **  Money  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  use  is  the  chief  end  of  life^  not  gain*"  "  Debt  ia  slavery,'* 
"The  peril  of  money  is  in  its  power  to  possees  the  possessor."  **Hewho 
loses  on  a  bet  apends  his  money  in  a  wrong  and  immoral  way."  **  Money  is 
stored  personality;  all  money  is  the  price  of  life."  Says  Phillips  Brooks: 
'*  It  is  an  awful  hour  when  the  lirat  necessity  of  hiding  anything  comes, 
Tiie  whole  life  is  different  henceforth,"  **  Betting  is  vile  because  its  prin- 
ciple is  snobbery  and  conceit.  Ruakin  denounces  betting  as  the  vilest  and 
most  ungentle  manly  of  habits.'*  ''  Tliere  is  auch  a  thing  as  educating  one- 
self into  the  inability  to  see  that  principles  are  principles/*  If  it  is  whole- 
some to  know  what  best  men  have  said  on  these  things,  which  are  of  stich 
vital  interest  to  every  young  man,  it  will  pay  to  read  this  book,  since  the 
author  does  not  merely  draw  ou  his  own  wisdom,  but  marshals  a  noble 
company  of  thinkers  to  strengthen  his  position* 

The  closing  chapters  fitly  end  the  book*  The  position  assumed,  that  those 
who  live  the  life  of  noble  ideals  and  earnest  endeavor  and  sober  refrain  from 
vice  and  moral  weakness  are  thoroughly  happy  i[i  it,  ia  correct*  The  true 
life  is  not  one  of  sacrilice,  any  more  than  life  in  the  aea  Is  one  of  sacrifice 
in  the  part  of  the  fish.  The  fish  was  created  to  live  in  water,  so  are  we 
created  to  live  in  God»    The  Christ  life  is  our  normal  mode  of  existence. 

Princeton.  J,  Hehdrik  dbVbiks. 
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The  Ideas  that  have  Influenced  Civ^tLizATiON,  in  the  Original 
Bocumenis.  Oliver  J*  Thatcher »  Ph.D.^  Department  of  His- 
tory University  of  Chicago,  Editor,  Ten  Volumes,  Illustrated.  The 
Roberts-Manchester  Publishing  Company^  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  editor  of  this  work,  who  has  been  counseled  and  assisted  by  a  num- 
ber of  specialisls  in  different  branches  of  learning,  claims  in  his  Preface 
that  it  "  embraces  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  past  as  expressed  and  enforced 
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by  the  seers  who  liave  given  them  to  the  world ;  the  theorfea  of  pbilosoplif 

ia  the  expoaitions  of  tbeir  originatora ;  the  marvelous  discoveries  and  iaven- 
tions  of  the  natural  acieoces  as  expounded  by  tlie  men  who  have  first  eeen 
the  truths  betieatb  the  facts ;  the  development  of  the  social  sciences,  and  of 
law,  government,  education  and  history  In  the  inooographa  which  have 
championed  their  principles  and  the  documents  which  have  exhibited  their 
practices;  and  finally <,  the  great  movements  which  have  made  manifest  the 
pulse  beat  of  the  ages  as  they  have  been  caught  and  held  living  in  the 
kinetograph-like  records  of  the  best  contemporary  obsen'ers**" 

A  promise  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  this,  backed  by  a  goodly  array 
of  scholarly  names,  is  enough  to  awaken  attention.  Of  course,  this  ia  not 
the  first  attempt  in  recent  times  to  bring  together  from  widely  different 
sources  ancient  and  modern  material  of  thia  character-  This  ia  an  age  of 
eDcyclops^ias  and  universal  libraries,  and  with  every  new  undertaking 
hopes  are  excited  which  are  doomed  to  more  or  less  of  disappointment,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  editor  of  these  volumes  Ims  already  sat  in  even  too  severe 
judgment  upon  himself*  But  even  if  the  performance  doe?j  fall  short  of  the 
promise,  enough  has  been  donOi  and  well  done,  to  awaken  the  gratitude  of 
the  reader.  The  documenta  gathered  together  and  presented  in  what  1  take 
to  be  good  translations  (wherever  translation  is  necessary)  are  not  in  every 
library,  and  being  here  made  accessible  and  brought  out  in  some  sort  of  topi- 
cal and  chronological  order,  with  a  very  serviceable  index,  are  of  great 
intrinsic  value,  though  tliere  are  many  o missions  which  will  excite  comment 
according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  the  several  subjects  are  approached. 
To  a  certain  extent  this,  too,  is  unavoidable. 

In  ToU  I,  which  deals  with  the  ancient  world,  we  have  chapters  on  Aasy- 
rio-Babylonia,  Egypt,  the  Jews,  the  Brahmans,  Buddhism,  Zoroaster  and 
Confucius,  The  first  fault  noticeable  is  the  absence,  where  it  is  most 
needed,  of  trne  intnKluctory  matter  showing  the  sources  of  the  documents- 
This  is  especially  noticeable,  because  the  editor  takes  pains  in  his  Preface  to 
dilate  on  what  he  terms  the  **  linking  together'*  of  the  documents  ''  with 
introductions  and  biographies,"  This  he  has  ordinarily  done,  though  with 
great  brevity,  making  the  omission  in  these  early  chapters  the  more  con- 
spicuous, The  reader  will  have  to  refer  for  information,  say,  as  to  the 
source  of  the  Babylonian  documents  to  Prof*  Jastrow's  excellent  work,  or  to 
some  more  recent  authorities*  With  Profs,  Sayce,  Toy  and  Harper  as  his 
codaborers  the  omission  is  the  more  to  be  regretted.  Then,  again,  the  sec- 
tion on  China  is  limited  to  the  Analects  of  Confucius,  Tliis  gives  but  a 
partial  view  of  Chinese  literature  and  philosophy*  it  throws  no  special 
light  on  the  old  traditional  ideas  which  prevailed  at  least  a  thousand  years 
before  Confucius,  nor  does  it  do  justice  to  Taoism  as  a  religion  and  philoso- 
phy* Of  Mencius,  who  in  some  respects  surpassed  Confucius,  and  of  whom 
Br*  Legge  says  that  he  developed  a  theory  of  human  nature  anticipating 
€)very  point  of  Bishop  Butler,  I  find  no  mention  eitlier  in  the  index  or  the 
text.  Tiie  same  criticism  may  be  made  wiien  the  subject-matter  concerns 
the  theories  of  philosophy  and  the  development  of  education  and  history  - 
Many  names  and  movements  which,  one  might  suppose,  would  occur  to 
every  on©  as  associated  with  the  progress  of  ideas  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
editor's  notice.  In  the  fifth  volume,  for  instance,  under  the  head  "  Refor- 
mation," the  only  documentary  material  given  are  some  brief  papers  of  Eras- 
mus, the  ninety-five  theses  of  Luther  with  hu  treatises  against  Catholicism 
and  on  Justification  by  Faith,  some  papers  relating  to  the  peasant  revolt, 
Caivin's  treatise  on  eternal  election,  and  the  text  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
Bion,  This  is  a  pitiful  e^thiblt  of  the  mightiest  religious  revolution  the  world 
has  seen  since  the  beginning  of  the  ChriMian  era.    The  rise,  development  and 
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ebftcacter  of  British  Noncoiiformliy,  with  its  tremendous  iuflueuce  over  the 
(JestiTiies  of  this  cojilhient,  dous  uot  seem  to  bnye  attmcted  the  editor's 
attentioru  The  ScottisLi  school  of  philosophy  is  passed  by  without  note. 
The  intellet!tual  Bpleudorof  the  Eliza  bet  Imn  em,  with  the  great  fiames  of 
Bhakespeare  ami  Milton,  yield  no  material  for  this  work.  Amonsr  modern 
writers,  alongside  of  Darwin  and  Si)encer,  one  naturally  looks  for  such 
names  as  Husley  and  i^tuart.  Mill  and  Emerson.  These  men  and  move- 
menta,  with  others,  occur  to  me  as  I  write,  but  these  volumes  are  silent 
respecting  them.  Evidently  the  editor  has  felt  the  embarrassment  and  limi- 
tations of  his  gigantic  task* 

To  oEfset  these  criticisms  hr  a  measure,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  the  reader 
of  these  vol nmes.  especially  if  a  student  of  comparative  religionf,  wii;  feel 
gmteful  for  tiie  juztaposition  of  so  many  valuable  documents  as  he  will  find 
in  these  pages*  As  he  carefully  studies  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  these 
he  cannot  escape  the  inquiry.  Whence  came  all  these  strange  vagaries  of 
tradition  and  mythology,  and,  more  remarkable  atUl,  the  gleams  here  and 
th^?^e  of  pure,  divine  light,  in  these  messages  from  the  ancient  world  f 
Theology  should  supply  him  with  an  answer.  One  of  the  moat  profound 
and  suggestive  works  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  re;id  on  this  subject 
is  an  English  translation  of  Frederick  Von  Scblegel-s  Philosofthtj  of  Hutor^^ 
which,  though  fii-at  puhlbhed  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  anticipatea  to 
a  remarkable  degree  the  agnostic  ideas  so  largely  prevalent  in  these  times* 

It  would  be  delightful  U*  follow  these  volumes  closely  to  the  end,  but  this 
wN:juld  demand  far  greater  space  than  I  can  presume  to  occopy  with  this 
notice,    A  cursory  glimpse  is  all  that  can  be  accorded. 

Vols.  11  and  lU  are  occupied  with  the  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  extending  about  a  tbousand  years  from  Homer  and 
Hesiod  to  Marcns  Aurelius ;  and  though  the  reader  will  miss  a  few  familiar 
names,  the  collection  is  nevertheless  a  rich  one.  Profs,  Miller  and  Fair- 
doughy  of  the  Leland  tstanford,  Jr,,  University,  Capps  and  Abbott,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Eolfe,  of  Michigan  University,  are  associated 
with  the  editor  in  this  department* 

VoL  IV  taka^  us  at  a  hound  to  the  early  middle  ages,  where  we  Md  that 
the  history  of  civilization  is  to  a  great  degree  that  of  tiie  Christian  Church, 
beginning  with  the  persecutions  under  the  pagan  empire  and  continuing  to 
the  crusades  and  beyond.  The  view  is  large  and  includes  many  documents 
from  the  early  Church  fathers— Tertull Ian,  Origen*  Cyprian,  Athanasiu*"* 
Augustine,  etc.  We  then  enter  a  survey  of  wliat  the  editor  calls  the  **  New 
Peoples'^— Germans,  Franks,  Anglo-Saxons,  etc.— following  which  is  a  sec- 
tion on  the  era  of  the  Araba,  with  passiiges  from  the  Koran.  Feudalism  is 
the  next  theme,  with  interesting  monographs  on  Ordeals  and  Wagers  of 
Battle,  The  conflict  of  the  Catholic  and  secular  potentates,  the  medisevai 
universities,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Roger  Bacon,  John  Wycliflfe,  the  growth  of 
the  State  in  Europe,  Saxon  and  Norman  munieipahtles.  Magna  Cbartat 
Wat  Tyler— all  contribute  to  the  documentary  fullness  of  this  volume. 

Vol.  V  is  occupied  with  the  renaissance,  geographical  discoveries,  the 
Reformation,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  war  of  the  Netherlands,  aatro- 
nomical  progress  and  the  English  revolution  under  Cromwell.  Tills  is  a 
rich  field.  Columbus,  Vasco  de  Gama,  Magellan,  Machiavellt,  Copernicus, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  Loyola,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Galileo,  Kepler,  Cor 
tez,  Mendoza,  Cbamplain,  Hooker,  Pyra,  ure  some  of  the  celebrities  ciuoted, 

VoL  VI  takes  up  the  story  from  the  standpoint  of  science  and  t^hiloaophy, 
ranging  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  tlie  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  John  Wesley  and  his  work  occupy  about  fifteen  pages  onlyi  and 
about  the  same  space  is  given  to  Voltaire.  The  beginnings  of  modern  medicim? 
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are  shown  in  Harvey'a  great  discovery,  and  tnodeni  phiioaophy  and  science 
are  represeotcd  by  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Htime,  Kant, 
XewtoD,  Boyle,  Locke,  Linna&us,  Franklin,  Priestly,  Lavoisier,  Watt,  Hut- 
ton,  HerseheU,  La  Place,  VoUa,  Adam  Smitli  and  otliers* 

Of  the  remaining  volumes  it  may  be  aaid  in  brief  that  Vol.  VII  deals 
with  the  revolutionary  period  between  1765  and  1800,  with  large  space  devo- 
ted to  America  and  France.  Tol,  YIII  Is  devoted  partly  to  the  history  of 
the  development  of  political  ideas  In  the  United  States  and  partly  to  the 
progress  of  philosophy  and  science  down  to  1833,  Yol  IX  continues  the 
survey  along  similar  lines  down  to  1860,  and  Vol,  X  deals  with  social  move- 
ments and  conditions  down  to  the  present  year,  with  recent  discoveries  in 
Archaeology,  Pbysics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Psychology  and  Philology. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  work  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent, 
although  there  are  a  few  slips  in  the  proof-reading,  as,  for  example,  the 
placing  of  the  death  of  Plutarch  at  120  B»C.,  seventy  years  before  his 
birth.  The  illustrations  are  good,  but  not  of  striking  value  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  text* 

Besides  the  gentlemen  already  named  as  associated  in  counsel  with  the 
editor  there  are  the  foHowing  :  Profs,  Monro^  of  Pennsylvania  University  ; 
Bourne,  of  Yale;  Schwill,  of  Chicago;  Hutchios,  of  Michigan;  Welsh,  of 
John  Hopkins;  Richards,  of  Harvard;  Rensch,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr,  H, 
H.  Manchester,  a  member  of  the  Roberla-Manehester  publishing  Qmi,  The 
absence  of  theologians  from  this  list,  in  a  work  dealing  so  largely  with 
theological  subjects,  may  account  for  the  rather  Incomplete,  and  I  might 
even  say  confusing,  view  of  the  range  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  ideas 
and  movements* 

The  attitude  of  the  editor  is  strictly  neutral*  The  documents  presented 
have  evidently  been  selected  with  impartiality  as  far  as  tliey  go.  The 
absence  of  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  is,  to  some  degree,  offset  by  refer- 
ences to  individual  passages. 

On  the  whole,  while  cordially  welcoming  this  work  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  a  literary  workman,  I  feel  that  the  very  immensity  of  the 
field  which  the  editor  tries  to  cover  is  a  fatal  bar  to  bis  complete  success. 
His  associates  in  the  task  have  exercised  simply  an  advieoi^  function  and 
ahare  none  of  the  responsibility.  The  range  is  too  encyclopjedic  for  any  one 
mind  to  cover  in  detail* 

FhUa(Ulphia.  Ebward  T*  Beomfjbld. 


The  Simple  Life*  By  Charles  Wagner*  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Mary  Louise  Hendee,  With  an  Introduction  and  Biographical 
Sketch  by  Gkace  King-    New  York ;  McClnre,  Phillips  &  Co* 

After  showing  how  complex  is  modern  life  and  discussing  simplicity  in  its 
essence,  the  author  enlarges,  on  simplicity  of  thought  and  speech ;  on  simple 
duty,  needs  and  pleasures  ;  on  the  conflict  of  simplicity  with  the  mercenary 
spirit,  with  the  desire  of  notoriety,  especially  the  conflict  between  home  life 
and  the  world  :  closing  with  chapters  on  simple  beauty,  the  contrast  between 
simplicity  and  pride  in  the  intercourae  of  men,  and  the  need  of  education  for 
simplicity* 

With  a  marked  avoidance  of  abstract  discussion,  the  author  brings  to  the 
bar  of  judgment  not  only  the  affected,  showy,  pretentious,  ostentatious 
elements  of  modem  life,  hut  also  its  complex,  overelaborate  and  overwrought 
features.  His  decisions  are  so  sane*  his  proofs  so  abundant,  that  tliere  is  no 
cbance  to  appeal  the  case ;  his  readers  must  plead  guilty  and  feel  ashamed  that 
they  have  been  caught  in  the  whirl  of  the  shows  and  shams  of  modern  life. 
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Jkffxbsoit  Coli^sqe,  eoatolnlog  a  SHkenl  catalogue  of  Ite  i 
aadiioD-ffndoftles  of  JeOlaEmi  Ofiil«0^  of  W«liii«tai  CWigi 
WadifoftoQ  sod  Jeffiwni  f^ollige,  1flaS-lte&     FbQMkliAia ; 
H.  Buchanan  &  Co.*  1902*    870,  pp.  714, 

A  Dcw  odllkni  of  tb«  geDeral  eatalogtie  of  WasriiiQgtoii  aad  Jottn 
kgO|iiei«ml  1^  Dr.  S.  J.  3(.  Eaton  waa  needed  iHer  tile  rtiMigM 
teen  yean.  Prof.  H^nry  Woods  tias  prepared  it,  and  it  bee  tiei 
apprpprialelj  in  conneeticm  with  the  Centennial  cdebratfoo.  It  is 
tlonally  Imll  tn  its  stalementa  onder  the  name  of  each  olufltftni.  The  reeotd 
Is  one  on  wh!eh  the  authorities  and  aiwnns  of  the  college  maj  wiU  tie  ooii^ 
gtatyUted.  A  large  number  of  Wafiblnftun  and  JeHeraon  men  Ya;w% 
beeoiDe  eoiiiieDt  in  Church  and  State,  The  ttetement  Aide  In  the  mmuiiuy 
tbait  oot  of  nSi  graduate  1644  be^me  minltteEi  of  Ibe  Go^iel  ia  impraenve 
aa  fbowinf  the  ralae  to  the  Church  of  denominallonai  eoUeges,  aad  so  li 
the  Uugel^of  Foreign  Miasionaries.  The  same  proporUon  will  nol  {itikb- 
ably  be  maintained  during  the  secsond  centurr  of  ita  life ;  for  while  the 
number  of  Intending  minlsterB  among  its  studenta  is  abaolntelj  as  gzoat  as 
erer,tb^  n  amber  pf«p&ring  for  other  occupations  is  greater.  The  oollegO 
begins  the  new  centurr  with  enlarged  resource  and  an  increased  attepd* 
a&ee.  We  wish  it  such  an  increase  durbg  the  comiDg  years  as  wHl  ret|Ulie 
for  ita  record  in  2D02  many  volumes  instead  of  one. 

Ftifiuton.  John  DkWitt. 


BiscouBSEs  OK  War,  By  William  Ellery  Chaitninq.  With  an 
Introduetioo  by  Edwik  D.  Mmad.  Boston :  Published  for  the  Inter- 
nattonai  Uoion,  Ginn  &  Company,  1903.    8vo;  pp.  lij,  22d, 

This  is  another,  we  presume  the  third,  of  the  series  of  volumes  in  process 
of  publication  for  the  International  Union  in  the  Interest  of  unfTecsat 
peace.  The  two  others,  **  Addresses  on  War,"  hy  Charles  Sumner,  and 
*'  The  Future  of  War,"  by  Jean  de  Bloch,  were  considered  at  some  length  In 
the  July  number  of  the  first  volume  of  this  Review.  The  present  book  con- 
tains three  discourses  on  the  e%-il8,  the  cau*«es  and  the  remedies  of  war;  a 
(llscufision  of  **The  Cttizen^it  Duty  in  War  which  lie  ciindemns  " ;  an  address 
on  Noah  Worcester,  "  the  Founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  ";  and 
(Kipers  on  **  The  Passion  for  Dominion,''  **  National  Destiny  in  National 
Character,"  and  "  Lessons  from  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  In  logi- 
ual  force  and  In  literary  quality  this  volume  is  the  equal  of  its  predecesaois. 
In  Boundiiess  and  moderation  it  is  their  superior.  It  does  not,  as  we 
observed  that  the  addre«aes  of  Humner  sometimes  did,  *'iD]ure  the  cause 
of  peace  by  the  a^iertion  of  extreme  and  indefensible  principles,"  U 
repeatedly  recopiizes  and  never,  even  by  implication,  denies  that  nations 
have  indisputably  **  the  liglit  to  resort  to  war  when  all  other  means  have 
failed  for  the  security  of  their  existence  or  freedom/*  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  forbid  the  individual  to  take  pai  t  in  war,  even  at  the  call  of  the  govern- 
ment, unless  his  own  conscience  approves*    '' I  maintain,"  says  C banning, 
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"  that  the  citizen,  before  flgbting,  ia  bound  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the 

eauae  which  he  is  called  to  maiotain  with  blood,  and  bound  to  withhold  hla 
hand  if  his  conscience  condemn  the  cause.  Oil  this  point  he  is  able  to 
judge.  No  political  question^  Indeed,  can  be  determine<l  so  easily  as  this  of 
wwt.  War  can  be  justified  only  by  plain,  palpable  necessity ;  by  unquestion- 
able wroDga  which,  as  patient  trial  has  proved,  can  in  no  other  way  be 
redressed ;  by  the  obstinate,  persevering^  invasion  of  solemn  and  unques- 
tionable rights.  The  j  ustiee  of  war  is  not  a  mystery  for  cabinets  to  solve* 
It  is  not  a  stale  secret  which  we  ronst  take  on  tmst.  It  lien  within  our 
reach.  We  are  bound  to  examine  it,"  To  us  this  seems  very  questionable. 
The  position  talien  is  right,  if  one  is  ammnced  that  his  government  is  engag- 
ing in  war  wrongly.  On  this  point,  however,  is  the  average  citizen  ordina- 
rily able  to  judge  ?  and  with  every  citizen  should  there  not  be  an  immense 
presumption  that  his  govemment  is  right  V  May  the  cauae  that  this  book 
advoeates  in  the  main  so  well  soon  prevail. 
Princeton.  WILLIAM  BekntoN  Ghesnte,  Jb, 

Bbibpe,  von  Prof,  Dr*  Htltt.    Leipzig  and  Frauenfeld,  1903. 

This  is  a  collection  of  four  serious  essays,  written  as  familiar  letters,  protn 
ably  in  order  to  facilitate  expression.  The  epistolary  form  is  scarcely  less 
advantageous  to  the  reader  tban  to  the  author ;  he  writes  with  uncommon 
ease ;  German  prose  is  not  often  so  lucid  and  attractive.  The  subjects  on 
which  Dr*  Hilty  in  this  comfortable  manner  bestows  his  rich  and  noble 
thought  are  '*  The  Art  of  Education,"  **  Friendship,"  '*  Dante,'*  and  *'IIow 
Does  God's  Kingdom  Come  ?'*  The  letter  on  Dante  might  really  be  accepted 
as  personal  advice  by  all  who  intend  to  read  the  poet  and  hope  not  only  to 
read  him,  but  to  reap  a  fair  amount  of  proSt  from  the  labors  of  great  Dante 
scholars*  Dr.  Hilty ^s  counsel  Is  moderate  and  reasonable.  He  warns  the 
beginner  to  ehun  the  morasses  of  notes  and  monographs  which  pedantry  has 
sunk  round  about  The  Divine  Comedy;  but  he  frankly  admits  the  necessity 
of  a  generous  preparation  for  the  study  of  this  exacting  and  comprehensive 
realm  of  thought.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  find  one  who  so  well  appreciates 
Dante  giving  the  following  bad  advice  and  astounding  reason  therefor: 
"  Head  Dante  first  in  a  German  translation.  The  Italian  original  is  in  some 
places  hard  to  understand ,  and  the  Urzine  often  do  not  sound  well  to  our 
ears ;  they  have  sometimes  a  sing-song  quality  that  la  especially  noticeable 
in  the  Italian  text."  By  a  misprint  on  p,  237^  Dante  is  stated  to  have  been 
Prior  in  1305,  instead  of  1300. 

The  value  of  these  friendly  discussions  lies  in  their  ZweckmrnsigkeU^  or 
adaptation  of  means  to  end.  Tlie  reader  is  constantly  in  Dr.  Hilty 's  mind, 
with  such  needs  and  capacities  as  the  actual  readers  of  books  of  popular 
literary  and  moral  criticism  generally  possess. 

Princeton.  G.  M.  Hahfee. 


Jets  OVEU  DE    BETREKKrNGEN  TUSSCHEN   NEDBRLAND  EN   AbeSSINLS 

IN  DE  Zkventibnoe  Ekuw,  door  Enno  Littmank. 

This  IS  a  reproduction  of  an  article  published  in  the  Dutch  magazine 
called  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-Landeri  Volkejikujide  tjan  Ned-Indie,  It  gives 
the  letters  addressed  by  Alaf  Sagad  and  his  son.  Ad  jam  Sagad,  kings  of 
Abyssinia,  to  the  Dutch  governor^general  of  the  East  Indies,  resident  at 
Batavia,  and  a  reply  written  to  Adjam  Sagad  by  the  governor-general.  The 
letters  were  written  In  Arabic.  Dr*  Littmann  has  published  them  with 
critical  notes,  moBtly  his  own,  but  some  by  Prof.  M.  J.  De  Goeje,  Professor 
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Hi  Anliie  in  tha  Unlvttii^  of  Lcftei.  The  tTMuiitiooiv  wtiieii  \ 
paaf  the  Mtas,  mrs  acenwlg  and  wwlJiir  of  the  «ell-ta0« 
asd •dieianiily  <if  the  author.  The  mnenMn  sms  ia  thei 
vlddi  hftfe  pnibalilr  adaea  ftom  the  fte^  that  tiier  wen  written  I7  ame 
0116  whoai  Bfeotlier  tooBoe  via  atol  Anhie,  haTe  oeoeaiUted  a  aaaiber  of 
ciifroctiona,il]ii«itVBnK^«^tiealaenBtn  oil  the  pact  FtiocB- 

toaPoif'waiiyiitobeooiiigratalatw!  onham^oeettfodiaoipd^ 
tooditlheattBli«cieol  Ma  vahtthlo  ooUecOon  of  Aiahfe  maBMedpla. 


Fofm  Tkabs  Ukbek  Maese  Eobebt.  Bj  Bobkbt  Stilks,  M^ioc  of 
Ajlitlary  la  the  Army  of  Northerzi  Yirsiala.  New  To^  and  Waah* 
liigta) :  The  Neale  Fabliahfng  Gompuiy.    1903.    Sro.;  pp.  X¥i,  368L 

Tbe  simple  story  of  a  Confederate  soldier  whoee  privilcse  it  waa  to  mtvo 
for  four  jmm  under  General  Lee,  we  are  mtifih  mistaken  if  Fimr  Teort 
UfuUr  JfnTM  £c>^ert  ia  not  the  best  book  on  the  CiTil  War,  Its  stjle  is  m 
imotpareiitly  clear  and  m  appropriate  that  one  is  ne^er  conacions  of  wonSa 
and  ieaiteneeiK  but  seema  to  himself  to  be  m  the  very  preseoce  of  the  evea&i 
related.  Tb^e  are  of  such  a  character  that  the  interest  of  the  leadtt  la 
sosiatned  and  increased  from  font  to  last  as  could  scanrely  be  done  erwi  by  m 
thriilmg  romance.  The  writer  never  poaes  as  a  phEosopber ;  yet  hk  incidailal 
reflectioug  throw  much  light  on  the  philosophy  of  the  War,  and  expMn 
much  that  to  us,  and  we  belteve  to  many  otbera,  has  been  obseuie,  A  pn^ 
foundlj  religious  spirit  pervades  the  whole  book,  and  crops  out  here  and 
there  so  naturally  and  limlstibly  as  to  make  it  perhaps  tbe  best  illnstratioti 
known  to  us  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  Christianity*  In  his  numerous 
references  to  the  North  and  to  tbe  Federal  soldier,  Major  Stiles  is  invariably 
and  strfkingly  fair  and  generous.  His  estimate  of  ''  Marse  Robert "  and  of 
his  * '  immortal  army  *'  does  not  seem  to  us  excessive,  and  he  carries  oor 
assent  In  bis  exaltation  of  the  military  profession.  War  is  a  great  evil ;  but 
to  fi(?ht  may  be  a  duty,  and  tbe  soldier^s  life  is  fitted  t£i  make  great  tneu. 
This  book  is  certain  to  be  widely  read  at  the  South.  It  ought  to  be,  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  be^  more  widely  read  at  the  North*  It  catinot  fail  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understauding  between  "  tbe  Blue  and  the  Gray*"  It  abowB 
that  it  was  for  a  high  ptimipU  that  the  latter  sacrificed  fortune  and  home 
and  all;  and  this  being  so,  we  of  the  Xorth,  who  fought  as  truly  for  a  high 
principle,  must  respect  and  love  them. 

The  Law  of  Life,    By   Anjta   HcClure  Shoi.1.,     Xew  York :  B. 

Appleton  Jt  COm  l^Oa.    8vo,  pp*  572. 

This  story  is  laid  in  the  faculty  and  postgraduate  circles  of  a  laige  coedu* 
cationat  univerhlty.  The  plot  is  original  and  tbe  interest  well  sustained. 
The  impression  made  is,  however,  scarcely  helpful :  one  regrets  a  lack  of 
moral  purpose  and  the  absence  of  positive  religious  convictions* 

Print^ion.  William  Brenton  Gr^kke,  JBp 
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THOMAS  CROMWELL.* 

(Conclusion.) 

rE  Bull  of  deprivation,  long  threatened  against  Henry,  was 
now  (August  30,  1535)  prepared  but  not  issued.  It  forbade 
his  subjects  to  obey  the  King  or  his  officials  or  magistrates.  It 
absolved  all  Princes  from  every  oath  to  him  and  commanded  them 
to  break  every  treaty  with  him.  All  Princes  were  commanded  to 
rise  in  arms  against  him  and  all  who  obeyed  him;  all  Christians 
were  to  seize  wherever  found  the  money,  ships,  credits  and  goods 
of  any  one  who  acknowledged  his  authority.  And  by  the  fullness 
of  power  given  to  the  Pope,  these  became  the  absolute  property  of 
whoever  seized  them.  All  who  refused  to  enforce  this  sentence 
became  subject  to  the  same  penalties.  Every  clergyman  in  the 
world  was  to  proclaim  this  ciu'se  before  the  largest  possible  con- 
course, and  a  lighted  candle  was  to  be  cast  down  and  extinguished, 
even  as  the  souls  of  Henry  and  his  supporters  were  condemned  to 
hell.t    But  the  publication  of  the  Bull  was  suspended. 

Such  a  sentence  would  readily  suggest  to  Cromwell,  even  if  there 
were  no  other  motive  in  his  mind,  that  the  defense  of  his  policy 
required  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  This  act  earned 
Cromwell's  familiar  nanie,  "The  Hammer  of  the  Monks,"  and  the 
worst  traits  of  his  character,  traits  common  to  most  men  of  the  day, 
show  so  plainly  in  the  transaction  that  the  solid  reasons  for  it  which 
appealed  to  a  man  of  his  type  have  been  obsciu'ed.  The  monastic 
orders  were  corrupt.  Cromwell  sent  conmiissioners  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  monasteries.    Their  sweeping  denunciations 

♦7ufeNo.2,April,  1904.   ' 
t  Wilkins'  Concaia,  III,  792. 
24 
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were  based  on  hasty  mvestigation  and  probably  exaggerated  for 
a  purpose.  The  so-called  ''Black  Book"  which  presented  to  Par- 
hament  the  reports  of  the  investigators  of  the  condition  of  the 
monasteries  has  perished.  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  however,  that  it 
was  not  drawn  up  in  a  judicial  frame  of  mind.  But  there  are 
unquestionable  judgments  on  the  general  corruption  of  the  mon- 
astic orders  of  the  day, 

Gasparo  Contarini,  afterw^ard  Cardinal,  writing  in  1516  on  "The 
Duties  of  a  Bishop/'  said:  " Unfortunately  in  some  of  the  chief 
and  celebrated  cities  most  cloisters  have  become  almost  lupa- 
naria."* 

Berabo,  Papal  Secretary  to  Leo  X,  afterward  Cardinal,  wrot4? :  "  I 
have  often  found,  under  the  affairs  of  friars,  all  human  wickednesses 
covered  with  diabolical  hypocrisy."t  In  1536  the  Pope  appointed 
a  commission  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  around  him  to  draw  up  a 
report  on  the  reform  of  the  Church,  There  is  no  language  in  any 
of  the  English  reports  or  discussions  stronger  than  that  in  which 
they  denounce  the  condition  of  the  monastic  orders. 

*'  Anotlier  abuse  to  be  corrected  is  in  the  religious  orders^,  l>ef ause 
many  have  departed  from  God  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  a 
scandal  to  secular  Christians  and  do  much  harm  by  their  example. 
We  think  all  the  converdual  orders  ought  lo  be  alioUshed;  not^ 
however,  in  Buch  a  way  as  to  do  injury  to  any  one,  but  by  prohibit- 
ing them  from  admitting  novices*  For  thus,  without  any  \iTong,  they 
might  be  swiftly  swept  out  of  existence  and  good  religious  could  be 
substituted  for  them.  But  for  the  present  wc  think  it  would  be 
best  if  all  boys  who  have  not  taken  vows  of  any  sort  should  be  kept 
out  of  their  monasteries,*'!  This  report  was,  quite  proj^erly,  in- 
tended to  be  private,  but  the  Protestant  apologetes,  having  by  some 
means  procured  a  copy,  its  publication  was  forced.  It  was  for- 
w^arded  to  Cranmer  from  Louvain,  with  the  report  that  the  monks 
of  that  place  "fear  their  houses  will  perish.  They  have  faith  in 
the  Provincial  of  the  Carthusians  who  lately  came  from  Italy^ 
prophesying  all  rules  of  religion  to  be  annulled,**^  Cranmer  for- 
warded this  letter  to  the  Government,  probably  to  Cromwell,  add- 
ing, "  The  book  he  sent  me  was  Concilium  dekttorum  Cardinalium 
de  enwndenda  ecd^^ia/^  and  copies  out  the  passage  quoted  above. § 

♦  Opera  Parisii^,  1571,  imge  426. 

t  LetUrs.  iSm,  Opem  Venttw,  1729,  I,  Til,  page  aS5. 

J  Concilium  Meetonim  Cardinatium  de  emendenda  ecdesiaf  British  Museum. 

I  I^Aiers  and  Papers ^  VUI^  739.  This  letter  is  asBigned  to  the  wrong  date, 
1535.  The  Concilium  was  fif»t  published  in  1538.  The  letter  also  alludes  to 
an  answer  in  preparation  to  the  King's  EpiaUe  to  thtt  Bmpcror,  The  Epiatlo  ap- 
peared in  1S3S* 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  monastf^ries  of  England  were 
not  as  bad  as  those  in  some  other  partf^i  of  the  world.  There  are 
satires  and  attacks  on  them  in  f^nglish  popular  literature,  but  they 
are  less  numerous  and  bitter  than  in  Germany  or  Italy.  Dujing 
the  destruction  of  the  English  monasteries  there  were  no  outbreaks 
of  popular  hatred  against  them,  while  several  counties  rose  in  arms 
to  defend  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inBurgent  German 
peasants,  in  1525,  though  they  killed  no  monks,  destroyed  monastic 
buildings  mth  a  careful  fury  that  indicates  hatred  coming  out  of  a 
long  smouldering  sense  of  \vronc  But  though  the  English  monas- 
teries were  probably  neither  as  corrupt  as  mona.^teries  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  nor  as  bad  as  they  were  reported  to  be  by  their 
enemies,  it  would  be  possible  to  collect  out  of  the  remanant  mate* 
rial  from  which  the  Black  Book  was  prepared  a  formidable  body  of 
definite  evidence  to  show  that  in  many  of  them  the  ideal  of  their 
owe  order  did  not  control  the  lives  of  the  inmates.  The  Jesuit 
apologete  Sanders  wrote,  in  1575^  of  "the  publication  of  the  enor- 
mities of  the  monasteries,  partly  discovered  and  partly  invented/** 
This  judgment  by  an  orthodox  churchman  of  the  next  generation 
after  their  fall  agrees  with  the  testimony  wliich  survives  and  is 
probably  fair. 

W^hatever  the  degree  of  their  guilt  may  have  been  they  menaced 
the  State.  There  were  in  England  more  than  seven  hundred 
monastic  establishments  and  they  owned  enormous  estates. 
Ninety  monasteries  of  Gloucesterbihire  had  an  average  of  sixty- 
five  thousand  acres  apiece.  Twenty-seven  abbots  had  seats  in 
Parliament.  The  bishops  could  not  control  the  monks,  whose 
vows  bound  them  to  allegiance  to  their  superiors,  generally 
foreigners.  They  were  direct  I}'  connected  with  the  Papacy,  and 
the  monastic  orders  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Pope's  stand- 
ing army.  Cromwell  was  afraid  of  them.  The  schismatic 
Governments  of  Europe — the  Lutheran  States,  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  and  the  Zi^vinglian  Cantons  of  Switzerland — sup- 
pressed the  mona*sterie««  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Most  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries  limited  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
monasteries  mider  different  conditions  in  the  nineteenth — Portu- 
gal, 1834-M;  Spain,  1835-51;  Italy,  1S6G:  Pru'^sia,  1875;  France, 
1880.  The  United  States  is  a  coimtry  whosi?  Constitution  and 
practice  exclude  any  suspicion  of  religious  intolerance,  but  her 
Ct^namission  in  the  Philippines  reported  that  the  landed  possessions 
of  the  monastic  orders  and  their  power  among  the  people  was  an 

*  Sanders'  Anglicim  Sthivmj  Ed.  David  Lewis,  page  X30. 
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obstacle  to  good  government.  And  steps  have  l3een  taken  to 
destroy  their  political  power  by  buying  their  great  estates.  Them 
must  be  some  reasons,  plausible  to  say  the  least,  for  bo  universal 

an  action. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  monastic  institutions 
seemed  to  many  people  an  anachronism  in  the  modem  world 
coming  into  being.  The  ascetic  ideal  was  r»utwom.  Cromwell, 
as  a  man  of  the  Renascence,  shared  that  repulsion  of  the  Human- 
bt  for  the  monk  which  appears  in  Renascence  literature  front  the 
Decameron  to  the  Utopia^  and  l^d  the  Jesuits,  who  used  the  new 
learning  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  to  abandon  the  ascetic  ideal. 
The  loMS  of  it^  power  over  men's  minds  went  far  ilee]ier  than  appears 
in  controversy.  In  the  twelfth  century  four  hundred  and  eighteen 
monasteries  were  founded  in  England.  In  the  thirteenth,  one 
hxmdred  and  thirty-nine.  In  the  foiu*teenth  century  only  twenty- 
three.  In  the  fifteenth  century  only  three.*  The  monks  were  no 
longer  the  conservators  of  learning,  but  the  strongest  defenders 
of  Scholasticism  against  the  Humanist  revival  of  letters.  On 
the  Continent  they  were  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Reuchlin  and 
Erasmus.  Nor  were  they  more  intellectually  progressive  in  Eng- 
land. Pole  says  that  Reynolds  \ias  the  "only  monk  in  England 
who  knew  the  three  languages  (Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew)  in  which  all 
libera!  learnmg  is  contained." t  Beyond  all  tliis,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  menf  the  monks  did  too  little  and  got  too  much.  A  con- 
temporary writer  expresses  their  feeling  rr^ughly  when  he  ^Tites 
of  the  "  nourishing  of  a  great  sort  of  idle  abbey  lubbers,  which  are 
apt  to  nothing  only  to  eat  and  drink."!  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his 
critical  youth,  wrote  of  "those  holy  men,  the  abbots,  who,  not 
thinking  it  enough  that  they  living  at  thpir  ease  do  no  good  to  the 
public,  resolve  to  do  it  harm  instead  of  good"5  (by  turning  tillage 
fields  into  pasture).  And  Sir  Richard  Gresham.  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  gave  the  criticism  practical  form  when  he  asked  the  King 
to  put  three  hospitals  in  the  city  under  the  rule  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  because  they  **had  been  founded  and  endowed  for  the 
aid  of  poor  and  impotent  people,  not  to  maintain  canons,  priests 
and  monks  to  live  in  pleasure/* 

tiarly  in  1536  an  Act  of  Parliament  gave  to  the  King  the  property 
of  all  religious  houses  having  a  yearly  income  below  £200  (equiva- 
lent to  $10,00O-S12,00O),  because  '*of  the  vicious,  carnal  and 

*  Pearson,  HisL  Atla^,  page  6L 
t  Le^ier*  end  Papers,  X,  page  405. 
t  Dialogue  between  Pole  nnd  LupsfL 
I  Utopia. 
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abomiiiable  living  of  small  monasteries/'  Their  superiors,  if  they 
did  not  try  to  embezzle  the  jewek  of  the  houses,  were  to  be  pen- 
sioned. The  uionks  niight  be  assigned  to  the  greater  monaster- 
ies, *'  wherein,  thanks  be  to  God,  religion  i^  right  well  kept  and 
observed."  Any  monk  who  wished  to  return  to  the  world  was  to 
receive  eight  gold  pieces. 

But  this  last  change  in  the  ancient  order  caused  the  cup 
of  wrath  against  Henry  to  overflow.  That  there  was  discontent 
in  England  and  danger  to  the  throne  is  sufRciently  i^hoi^^Ti  by 
the  legislation  passed  to  defend  it  and  the  nine  executions 
lander  it.  ObservTTS  differed  as  to  the  extent  of  that  discon- 
tent. The  Spanish  Ambassador,  who  spoke  no  Enghsh  and 
heard  only  what  the  opposition  faction  of  the  nobility  told  him, 
thought  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  against  the  King 
and  only  waiting  to  welcome  the  Emperor  when  he  should  come 
to  punish  his  rebellion  from  the  Pope.  This  judgment,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  what  happened  fifteen  years  later  when  the 
marriage  of  Mary  to  the  Knipi^ror's  son  almost  cost  her  the  cro^vn, 
was  very  nmch  mistaken.  The  opposition  faction  of  the  nobility 
were,  it  is  true,  engaged  in  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
throne.  They  had  long  been  begging  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to 
persuade  Charles  V  to  invade  England,  and  promising  to  support 
him  in  anus  if  he  came.  As  early  as  the  end  of  1534  Lords  Hussey 
and  Darcy  offeredj  if  Imperial  troops  were  sent  to  the  North  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  to  rise  imder  the  Imperial  banner  with 
a  crucifix  attached.  They  promised  the  supi^ort  of  large  numbers 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  North.  From  several  quarters 
ad\ice  came  to  the  Emperor  to  centre  this  discontent  of  the  nobles 
around  Reginald  Pole,  an  heir  to  the  Yorkist  claim  to  the  throne 
and  intiiTiately  connected  with  three  families  in  the  Southwest 
who  had  great  wealth  and  influence.  *'  In  two  counties  alone  they 
might  easily  raise  twenty  thousand  men  under  arms,  the  best  sol- 
diers England  can  boast  of.''  The  Ambassador  told  him  that 
many  people  thought  Pole's  title  better  than  Henrv*s,*  and  said 
his  brother  Geoffrey  continually  urged  that  if  Reginald  eam.e  with 
an  Imperial  army  England  could  easily  be  conquered. t  His  elder 
brother,  Lord  Montague,  was  reported  ready  to  take  arms,  and  his 
neighbor,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  "  only  regrets  that  he  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  shed  his  blood  for  Katherine  and  Mary.  If  anything 
were  doing,  he  woulri  not  be  among  the  laggards."     But  the  threads 


*  SpanUh  Cakndara^  IV,  part  II,  page  813 
t  Letierv  and  Papers,  VII,  page  520. 
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of  this  conspiracy  could  not  be  drawn  together,  and  it  was  surprised 
by  an  unpremeditated  outbreak  against  the  throne  arising  among 
the  common  people  of  the  North. 

England,  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Wash  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Huniber,  has  until  recent  times  differed  much  from  the 
remaming  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  always  conservative » 
standing  for  things  as  they  were  or  had  been.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century  it  became  the  stronghold  of  the  Crown. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  it  rose  intermittently  against  the 
Crown  in  attempts  to  restore  the  pillars  of  the  old  State,  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  media3val  Church,  It  was  thinly  settled  and  the 
inhabitants  lived  by  raising  grain  and  cattle,  with  very  little  trade 
or  manufactures.  The  instincts  bred  by  feudalism  lingered  in  the 
North  long  after  they  had  perished  elsewhere  in  England,  The 
influence  of  the  priests  over  the  people  was  stronger  than  in  the 
South,  and  the  habit  of  fighting  with  the  Scots  and  each  other 
made  the  inhabitants  apt  to  take  to  their  weapons. 

The  monastery  of  Hexham  stood  near  the  debatable  land  of  the 
border.  Its  stout  walls  and  bold  canons  were  a  defense  against  the 
raids  of  the  Scots,  a  refuge  to  retreating  English  raiders.  In  Sep- 
tember the  commissioners  for  its  dissolution  found  the  gates  shut, 
the  inmates  in  full  aimor  standing  on  the  roof,  and  the  peopK^  of 
the  neighborhood  pouring  iji  amied  at  the  sound  of  the  alarm  bell. 
One  of  the  canons?,  holding  an  arrow  on  the  string  of  his  bent  bow, 
called  out,  '*  We  be  twenty  bretliren,  and  we  shall  die  all  ere  you 
shall  have  the  house*"  Before  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  subdue 
these  bold  monks,  Lincolnshin*  rose  in  rebellion.  By  the  6th 
of  October,  "  ten  thousand  well  harnessed  men,  with  thk-ty  thou- 
sand others,  some  harnessed  and  some  not/'  were  reported  to  be 
marching  on  Lincoln.  "And  the  country  rises  wholly  before  them 
as  they  go.'"*  They  cursed  Cromwell,  and  a  false  nunor  said  they 
had  hanged  one  of  his  men,  sewed  up  another  in  a  bullskin  and 
then  baited  him  with  dogs.  Their  banner,  displaying  a  plough  and 
a  chalice,  and  their  demand  for  the  expulsion  of  *' vile  blood''  from 
the  royal  councils,  indicates  the  mixed  motives,  agrarian,  feudal, 
religious,  which  roused  them. 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  raise  the  royal  levies,  A  list  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  gentlemen  and  noblemen  who 
were  to  muster  from  two  men  to  a  thousand  has  survived.  But 
there  was  no  need  to  put  forth  the  strength  of  the  kingdom.  As 
the  van  of  the  King's  forces  approached,  the  insurgents  began  to 

*  LcHer»  and  Papert^,  XT,  ,567, 
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tireak  up  and  return  to  their  home^i,*  On  the  13th  of  October,  one 
week  after  the  lasuing  of  the  commLssiona  of  array,  Lincoln,  the 
centre  of  the  rebellion,  was  defenselea«,  imd  the  gentlemen,  who 
claimed  to  have  been  forced  to  join  the  Commons  in  this  rising, 
were  offering  to  come  into  the  royal  camp. 

But  on  the  mme  day  that  this  news  arrived  in  London,  a  nicssage 
came  from  York,  the  second  city  of  the  Kingdom,  asking  aid  against 
a  new  rebeUion,  It  wa^  far  more  serious  than  the  first*  On  the  17th 
of  October  40,000  men  were  reported  under  arms.f  The  leaders  made 
everj^  effort  to  organize  the  movement  and  force  the  whole  North 
into  it.  The  Commons  were  called  to  arms  on  pain  of  death. 
And  if  any  gentleman  refused  the  oath  of  the  insurgents,  he  was 
to  be  put  to  death,  the  next  of  his  blood  put  in  his  place,  "  and  if 
he  deny  it,  put  him  to  death  likewise,  and  so  on:''J  This  notice 
was  to  be  posted  on  the  doors  of  all  parish  churches. 

In  the  mind  of  the  lawyer  Aske,  who  was  its  active  leader,  the 
movement  was  aimed  against  the  statutes  of  Succession  and 
Supremacy  and  the  Act  suppressing  the  smaller  monasteries,! 
The  Commonalty  rose  in  defense  of  the  old  institutions  they  loved 
and  against  the  men  who  had  changed  them.  "I  trust  to  God/" 
cried  out  a  priest  when  the  insurrection  was  in  full  swing,  '*  we  shall 
have  the  old  world  again /^     Their  oath  bound  them  to  enter  into 

"The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  for  the  Commonwealth for  the 

maintenance  of  God*s  faith  and  Church,  preservation  of  the  King's 
person  and  issue,  purifying  the  nobility  of  all  villains'  blood  and 
evil  counselors  to  the  institutions  of  Christ *s Church,  and  suppression 
of  heretic  opinions/*  ||  Their  songs  demanded  that  the  Innkeeper 
(Cranmcr)  should  give  place  to  the  ancient  nobles  in  the  Royal 
Council  and  the  shearman  (Cromwell)  be  hanged  high  as  Haman, 

However  much  power  Henry  might  delegate  to  his  ministers, 
he  was  always  King  of  England— a  strong-willed  man  and  an  able 
ruler  of  nien.  From  the  time  when  the  trouble  began  in  the  North 
until  it  ended  letters  and  reports  came,  not  as  before  to  Cromwell, 
but  to  Henry,  And  the  orders  of  Government  issued  directly  from 
the  King,  This  was  not  simply  to  avoid  irritating  the  rebels,  one 
of  whose  chief  demands  was  Cromwell's  head.  In  the  hour  of 
danger  the  master  wanted  the  helm  in  his  own  hand.  There  are 
no  signs  that  Henry  lost  courage  before  the  storm.    There  is  in  all 

♦  Li^tters  and  Papers,   XT,  658,  694,  701. 
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his  letters  no  trace  of  any  intention  of  yielding  one  bit  to  an  inBur- 
rection  raised,  like  most  rebellions  in  the  name  of  the  tlirone  it 
attacked,  to  free  the  King  from  evil  counsels.  He  was  angry  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  making  a  truce  with  the  insurgents* 
because,  Norfolk  said,  his  army  was  without  fuel  or  provisions  and 
the  pestilence  had  begun  among  them*  Henry  sent  commissioners 
to  meet  the  rebel  leaders  in  December,  wnth  instructions  to  grant 
a  Parliament  to  assemble  when  he  should  appoint,  and  a  pardon.  If 
they  demanded  anything  else  the  commissioners  must  ask  tw^enty 
days*  respite,  secretly  le-vM^^  the  forces  of  the  nearest  shires,  of  which 
SOOO  men  were  to  be  ready  at  an  hour^s  ^  arning,  hold  the  fords  of 
the  river  Don,  and  wait  till  he  advanced  in  person  vath  the  entire 
foTQ/^  the  kingdom  at  his  back^f  The  royal  terms  were  accepted^ 
an^H  letter  from  the  King  invited  Aske  to  London.J  On  his 
reti^Bhe  issued  in  January  a  manifesto  that  the  King  would  order 
hU  subjects*  petitions  in  ParHament  to  be  shortly  Jield  at  York. 

But  the  North  did  not  trust  these  promises*  Two  futile  risings 
followed,  and  the  Council  of  the  North  advised  Henry  to  exercise 
great  severity.  He  took  their  advice.  These,  as  well  as  the  two 
previous  insurrections,  were  punished  with  the  rigor  which  marked 
the  suppression  of  rebellion  in  England  down  t^  the  eighteenth 
century.  Norfolk  had  been  suspected  by  others  beside  the  King 
of  not  wanting  to  fight  the  rebels.  The  Spanish  .-Embassador, 
wTiting  to  ad\ise  that  the  Pope  should  send  Reginald  Pole  with 
money  and  musketeers  to  aid  the  insurrection,  had  reported  that 
Norfolk  sympathized  with  their  demands.  And  the  Pope,  in  telhng 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Rome  that  he  had  sent  the  money, 
said  the  rebels  had  found  a  new  leader  whose  name  ended  in 
"folcJ'l  Norfolk  was  anxious  to  disprove  the  reports  about  his 
lack  of  zeal  of  which  the  King  had  informed  him.  He  executed 
seventy-four  by  martial  law,  induced  Aske  and  other  leaders  to  go 
to  London,  and  wrote  advising  that  they  never  come  back.  ''  Hem- 
lock is  no  worse  in  a  good  salad  than  I  think  the  remaining  of  any 
of  them  in  these  parts  should  be  ill  to  the  Commonwealth/'  ||  Crom- 
well was  not  inclined  to  show  mercy  to  those  who  had  asked  his 
head  and  threatened  England  with  civil  war.  Henry  had  always 
insisted  on  force  and  punishment,  and  accepted  reluctantly  the  t^eni- 
porizing  policy  which  Norfolk  and  his  Councilors  advised.  None  of 

*  Lmerjt  and  Papers,  XI,  122fl, 
t  Ibid.,  XI,  1227- 
t  md.,  XI,  13D6. 
ilbid.,  XI,  1169. 
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the  leaders  came  back  to  the  North,  except  in  chains  to  be  hanged. 
Aske,  in  private,  just  before  his  death  (July,  1537),  acknowledged 
that  they  had  expected  help  from  abroad^  and  accused  the  King 
and  Cronmell  of  havmg  promised  him  hfe  if  he  would  confess,* 
TTiere  is  other  reason  to  believe  that  treachery  mingled  w^ith  severity 
in  the  punishment  of  the  insurrection. 

It  made  evident  that  the  forces  which  desired  a  return  to  the 
old  Church  and  State  were  not  strong  enough  in  England  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  revolution  which  was  destroying  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages_  Even  in  the  northern  counties  part  of 
the  gentry  and  nobility  could  not  be  dragooned  into  joining  the 
insurgents  even  by  the  threat  of  death.  The  great  families  had 
stood  aloof  and  some  country  gentlemen  had  held  their  houses  for 
the  King  by  arms*  The  doubtful  coimties  of  Lancaster  and  Che- 
shire had  offered  30()()  men  each  for  the  King.  Only  seven  out  of 
the  thirty-seven  comities,  and  those  the  most  thinly  populated  ones, 
were  affected  at  alL  Nor  could  the  utmost  inquiries  of  the  Govern- 
ment find  any  dangerous  signs  of  widespread  sympathy  in  the  rest 
of  England.  If  the  southern  counties  had  backed  the  north  the 
tlirone  of  Henry  must  have  fallen. 

The  motives  of  the  revolt  were  mixed,  but  it  was  predominantly 
religioiLS,  led  by  the  priests  and  monks,  or  due  largely  to  their 
influence.  The  Government  answered  by  ordering  the  pulpits 
everywhere  to  attack  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  defend  the 
new  AngUcan  Church.  And  Cromwell  did  his  best  in  every  way 
to  replace  the  Scholastic  learning  which  underlay  mediieval  insti- 
tutions and  ideas  by  the  new^  learning  of  the  Renascence.  A 
clergyman  of  Bristol  felt  this  strongly  and  denounced  the  "new 
preachers  preaching  new  learning  with  their  new  books.  Their 
new  learning  is  old  heresy  new  risen  like  unto  old  rusty  harnes,'=? 
new  furbished,  ^^d  whereas  they  say  they  have  brought  in  the 
hght^ — ^no-^io — they  have  brought  in  damnable  darkness  and 
endless  danmation.'*! 

Just  before  this  Northern  rebellion,  a  new  Parliament  had  been 
called,  June,  15*37,  to  secure  the  work  of  the  Parliament  of  1529, 
In  a  session  of  six  weeks  it  established  two  new  oaths  on  the  Su- 
premacy and  the  Succeasion.  The  first  was  to  be  taken  by  every 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  officer.  It  solemnly  renounced  the 
Bishop  of  Rome^  his  authority  and  jurisdictions,  and  promised 
support  to  the  King  as  Supreme  Head  of  England,  in  Church  and 
Btat€|  against  all  opponents. 

*Lea^r*  and  Papers,  XIT,  part  II,  page  121. 
t  Ibid,,  XII,  part  I,  page  528. 
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The  socond  was  appointed  because  the  *'  whole  peace,  unity  and 
greatness  of  realm  ami  subjects  depends  upon  the  surety  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Crown."  It  promised  to  hold  the  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn  invalid  and  to  defend  the  succession  of  the  children  of 
Jane  Seymour  (made  Queen  May,  1536),  or  failing  children  by  her, 
the  right  of  the  heir  named  by  the  King  in  his  wilK  To  refuse  either 
oath  was  treason. 

The  tragedy  of  Anne  Bole>Ti  had  been  foretold  by  Wolsey  be- 
cause he  knew  Henry's  brutal  fickleness,  by  Thomas  More  because 
he  knew  Anne's  vulgar  levity.  And  only  one  child,  a  girl,  had  been 
bom  of  her  to  meet  the  kingdom's  need  of  heirs.  As  Henry's 
pafision  cooled  into  neglect  Anne  struggled  desperately  to  hold  her 
power.  Cromwell  told  the^  Spanish  Ambassador  she  w^as  doing 
her  best  to  get  his  head.  She  angered  the  King  by  hysterical 
reproaches  for  his  infidelities.  By  the  spring  of  1536  a  new^  divorce 
was  talked  of  in  Court  circles^  because  of  the  lack  of  a  male  heir  and 
the  King^s  dislike  for  his  w4fe.  There  would  have  been  small 
difficulty  in  getting  it  from  the  subservient  Archbishop  for  the 
same  grounds  on  which  he  declared  Anne's  marriage  null  and 
void,  May  17|  1536*  But  in  the  end  of  April  Anne  was  accused  to 
the  King  of  adultery  and  desiring  his  death.  Together  with  her 
brother,  three  courtiers  and  a  Court  attendant,  she  was  arrested, 
tried  before  the  peerage  of  England,  the  Mayor,  Council  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  trade  guilds  of  London,  declared  guilty  in  the 
pi^esence  of  a  great  crowed  of  spectators,  and  soon  after  executed. 

All  of  the  prisoners  but  one,  who  confessed  adulter}',  asserted 
their  innocence.  The  distinct  and  definite  charges  which  have 
survived  in  sunmiary  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Anne's 
innocence  of  the  entire  indictment.  The  chief  reason  for  doubting 
her  guilt  on  all  the  charges  is  that  some  are  too  bad  to  be  credible. 
The  modern  hypothesis  that  she  w^as  the  innocent  victim  of  a 
diabolical  plot  is  not  supported  by  evidence.  If  the  object  had 
been  simply  to  smooth  the  way  for  another  maiTiage,  Anne's  death, 
and  certainly  the  death  of  five  men,  was  imneceii^ar>\  And  the 
hypothesis  is  therefore  not  only  unsustained  but  superfluous  * 

Cromwell  knew  that  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  the  rising  of  the 
North  for  mediawal  ideals  against  the  new  State,  national  and  lay, 
independent  of  therniversal  Church  and  the  power  of  the  clergy,  had 
been  connected  with  a  Papal  conspiracy  to  force  England  back  to 
obedience.     Of  the  nobles  who  had  plotted  with  the  Spanish  Am- 

*  This  opinion  is  dso  auggffited  hjr  Mr.  A.  F.  Pollard,  in  his  recent  small  but 
exoeedingly  strong  Life  of  Henry  VII L 
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bassador,  only  Lords  Hussey  and  Darcy  had  been  involved  in  the 
Northern  rebellion,  and  Croniwell  (M  not  know  that  the  hoases 
of  Exet€r  and  Pole  had  offered  to  serve  the  Emperor  against  the 
King.  But  he  had  gotten  hold  of  the  thread  of  conspiracy  from 
the  other  end.  Secret  information  from  Rome  told  him  that  the 
Pope  had  made  Reginald  Pole  Cardinal  for  England,  with  the 
express  purpose,  as  the  Pope  himself  said,  of  sending  him  *'to 
Flanders,  publicly  to  admonish  the  King  to  return  to  the  Church, 
secretly  to  aid  the  Northern  insurrection'*  with  money  and  Church 
authority.*  He  knew  that  Pole  had  written  a  most  terrific  indict- 
ment of  Henry's  policy,  appealing  for  insurrection  and  foreign 
invasion,  and  that,  un  arriving  in  Flanders  too  late  to  help  the 
insurrection,  he  threatened  unless  England  returned  to  the  Papal 
obedience  to  publish  his  attack,  together  with  the  suspended  Papal 
excommunication  calling  on  all  Christians  in  and  out  of  England 
to  drive  Henry  from  his  throne,  on  pain  of  being  outlawed  in  this 
world  and  danmed  in  the  next.  Croniwell  had  tried  to  trepan 
Pole  and  bring  him  to  England,  Pole  hod  slipped  away  to  Rome, 
and  Cromwell  had  written  him  a  savage  letter,  hinting  "  that  ways 
might  be  found  in  Ital}'  to  rid  a  treacherous  subject*' — a  threat  that 
greatly  alarmed  Pole,  though  a  careful  review  of  existing  evidence 
implies  that  Cromwell  did  not  try  to  carry  it  out.f  Two  subjects 
of  the  Emperor,  who  were  trying  to  do  precisely  what  Pole  was  try- 
ing to  do,  stir  up  war  against  their  former  sovereign,  were  iissassi- 
nated  in  Italy  by  the  Viceroy  of  Milan  in  1540,  certainly  with 
Charles'  approval,  probably  by  his  orders.  And  fanatic  zeal  was 
soon  to  make  the  assassin's  arm  a  common  weapon  on  both  sides 
of  the  great  hatred  bred  by  disputes  over  religious  opinions.  But 
assassination  does  not  seem  to  have  been  Henry's  way.  Not  because 
it  involved  either  treachery  or  cruelty.  He  shrank  from  those  as 
little  as  most  contemporary  sovereigns.  But  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  wrote,  two  generations  after  his  death,  **  I  do  not  find  him 
bloody  but  where  law,  or  at  least  pretext  drawn  from  thence,  did 
countenance  his  actions/' 

Though  it  is  doubtful  that  Cromwell  tried  to  assassinate  Pole, 
he  did  make  every  other  possible  preparation  to  defend  his  policy 
against  assault  from  Rome,  which  was  using  Pole  as  its  chief 
implement.  During  the  year  1538  he  renewed  his  attack  on  the 
monk,  that  most  characteristic  product  of  the  ancient  world  whose 

*  I^i#r«  and  Papers,  XIT,  part  I,  123,  11-11,  The  la&t  reference  reporti  that 

the  Pope  does  not  want  Pole  to  Uke  Priest's  orders  that  he  may  be  ready  to 
marry  Mary  and  replace  Henry  on  the  throne. 

t  The  editor  of  the  Lettera  and  Papers  thinks  differently. 
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insititutions  he  was  destroying.  Over  three  hundred  monasteries 
had  been  suppressed  under  the  Act;  two  hundred  friaries  still  sur- 
viving  were  now  swept  away.* 

There  remained  over  two  hundred  large  monastic  establish- 
ments, which  had  been^  as  a  whole,  excepted  from  the  charges 
of  immorality  presented  against  the  smaller  ones.  The  abbots  of 
some  of  these  were  executed  for  complicity  in  the  Northern  rebel- 
lion; in  which,  Cromwell  was  informed,  the  priests  and  monks 
were  the  chief  "doers'".  A  process,  not  completed  for  three  years, 
then  began  by  which  the  heads  of  these  large  monasteries  were 
induced  to  surrender  their  establishments  to  the  King,  The  way  for 
tins  course  of  action  had  been  opened  by  the  Act  of  Suppression, 
whichj  in  addition  to  all  monasteries  under  £200  annual  income,  had 
given  to  the  King  the  property  of  any  which  might  be  granted  to 
His  Majesty  by  their  abbots.  It  looked  for  some  time  as  if  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  last  corps  of  this 
class  of  men,  among  whom  w^ere  to  be  found  the  most  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Pope.  In  many  monasteries  Eome  monks  wanted 
to  abandon  the  monastic  life.  Six  of  the  White  Friars  of  Stamford, 
for  example,  signed  a  surrender,  "considering  that  Christian  living 
does  not  consist  in  wearing  a  white  coat  ....  ducking  and  beck- 
ing ,  .  .  ,  and  other  like  papistical  ceremonies/*!  Mau)^  abbots 
were  willing  to  take  the  pensions  or  afraid  to  refuse  surrender. 
Most  of  them  doubtless  simply  yielded  to  the  inevitable. 

But  while  thus  steadily  moving  in  a  policy  which  destroyed  the 
centres  of  support  for  any  invasion  to  carry  out  the  Bull  of  Excom- 
munication Pole  had  dangled  like  a  sword  of  Damocles  over  Henry's 
head,  Cromwell  was  watching  for  an  excuse  to  strike  hard  at  a 
certain  section  of  the  nobility  which,  if  the  threatened  blow  fell^ 
would  be  still  more  formidable.  These  were  the  Yorkist  nobles, 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord  Montague,  Cardinal  Pole's  elder 
brother,  and  Sir  Edward  Neville.  He  was  the  son  of  Lord  Berga- 
venny,  whose  father-in-law,  the  Diike  of  Buckingham,  had  talked 
of  his  claims  to  the  throne,  and  revealed  a  mind  to  renew  the  War 
of  the  Roses  if  the  death  of  Henry  should  leave  the  infant  Mary,  an 
unprotected  little  girl,  as  his  heir.  For  these  incautious  words 
Henry  had  sent  him  to  the  block  in  1521.  This  was  the  knot  of 
nobles — Exeter,  Montague  and  Neville  s  father — which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  the  Emperor  by  his  ambassador  as  able  to  put 
20^000  men  into  the  field,  and  to  be  depended  upon  to  do  so  If  they 

*  Gasquet,  Henry  YIII  and  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries ^  Vol.  II,  page 
t  Intent  and  Papers,  XIII,  part  2,  565. 
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were  given  the  centre  of  an  invading  force,  Cromwell  did  not  know 
this.  But  lie  knew  they  were  dangerous  to  his  plans,  and  he  used 
without  the  sUghtest  scruple  the  first  chance  to  indict  them  for 
treason. 

He  heard  that  a  certain  Hugh  Holland  had  carried  letters  from 
Lord  Montague  to  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  Holland  was  arrested 
and  carried  to  London.  Sir  Geoffrey^  the  youngest  Pole,  frightened 
out  of  self-control,  immediately  volunteered  confessions  which 
threw  the  net  around  the  men  Cromwell  wanted.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  any  overt  act  of  treason,  but  there  was  stronger  evi- 
dence of  a  will  to  destroy  the  Tudor  monarchy  than  that  by  which 
Henry  had  executed  Buckingham  seventeen  years  before.  And 
the  modern  presumption  of  the  law  among  English-speaking  peo- 
ple, that  a  man  is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty,  did  not 
btmn  in  trials  for  treason  for  more  than  five  generations  later. 
In  1614  a  manuscript  sermon  attacking  the  Government  and  de- 
nouncing a  death  like  that  of  Ananias  or  Nabal  for  the  King  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  Edward  Peacham,  a  rector  of  Somer- 
setshire. It  had  never  been  preached,  but  with  the  approval  of 
Francis  Bacon  he  was  tortured  to  extract  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy, tried  and  condemned  to  death  for  treason.  At  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  Algernon  Sydney  died  on  the  scaffold 
for  opinions  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  which  Charles  II 
and  a  Tory  jury  thought  dangerous  to  the  monarchy.  Tliere  was 
current  in  England  under  Henry  VIII  a  cant  phrase  to  label  the 
attitude  of  those  whose  opinions  threatened  the  throne*  As  men 
spoke  of  the  malicious  ''obstinacy"  of  heretics  who  dissented  from 
the  orthodox  Church,  so  the  adherents  of  the  "new  world '^  in 
England  spoke  constantly  of  the  "cankered  hearts''*  of  those 
who  longed  for  the  ancient  system  in  Church  and  State.  Of  such 
"cankered  hearts''  there  wa^  good  evidence  in  the  case  of  the 
prisoners.  The  breaking  of  the  power  of  nobles  and  clerg}*,  a 
career  open  to  talents,  the  revolt  from  Rome,  an  indisputable 
succession  to  the  tlirone — ^these  things  were  against  their  feudal 
instincts  and  their  religious  feelings.  "Knaves  rule  about  the 
King/'  Sir  Edward  Ne\ille  was  wont  to  sing,  "  but  lords  shall  rule 
again  one  day/'  And  Exeter,  shaking  his  fist,  said,  "  I'll  give  these 
knaves  a  buffet  some  day/'  Montague  said,  "  The  Northern  rebels 
were  fools  to  strike  only  at  the  Council.  They  should  have  struck 
at  the  head/'  Letters  had  been  carried  to  the  Cardinal  and  brought 
from  him.    At  the  news  of  the  arrest  some  of  these  had  been  hastily 

*  See  LtiicTf  and  Fapert,  passim . 
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burned,  "They  liked  not  the  proceedings  of  the  realm,  they 
approved  the  opmions  of  Cardinal  Pole/'  *'The  King  will  die 
suddenly/'  said  Montague,  "then  we  shall  have  jolly  stirring."* 
As  remorselessly  as  they  would  have  killed  him  and  destroyed  his 
work,  Cromwell  had  them  condemned  for  treason,  executed  Lti 
December,  1538,  and  their  execution  confirmed  by  Parliament  in 
a  bill  of  attainder,  Montague's  mother  and  Exeter's  wife  were 
included  in  the  attainder,  but  they  were  not  touched  during 
Cromwell  s  lifetime. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1538,  the  long-suspended  Papal  ex- 
communication, condemning  Henry  and  all  who  obeyed  his  magis- 
trates to  hell,  making  them  outlaws  and  calling  upon  all  Christians 
to  attack  and  despoil  them,  was  pubUshed. 

Cardinal  Pole  was  sent  from  Rome  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  France.  It  was  smpected,  in  spite  of  Pole's 
denials,  that  his  errand  was  to  persuade  them  to  make  peace  and 
unite  in  a  crusade  against  England.  The  suspicion  was  correct, 
as  appears  in  Pole's  Apologin^  written  at  the  time,  and  in  Charies' 
report  of  his  conversation  to  the  Venetian  Ambassador.  For  the 
Emperor  told  Mocenigo  that  Pole  tried  to  persuade  him  to  defer  the 
Turkish  expedition  in  order  to  attack  England,  and  related  his 
anwser,  pointing  out  the  danger  of  leaving  Italy  open  to  Turkbii 
attack  if  he  withdrew  his  forces  to  attack  England. f  Henry  and 
Cromwell  did  not  know  that  Charles  would  take  this  view  of  the 
matter.  In  the  middle  of  1538  they  had  seen  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain  closed  in  a  personal  interview  of  Charles  and 
Francis,  in  which  they  showed  the  most  pleasant  relations  and 
swore  eternal  friendship.  If  France,  Spain,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
should  attack  England  she  would  be  ringed  about  by  foes.  Such 
a  combination  in  support  of  a  Papal  Bull  of  Deposition,  though  diffi- 
cult to  fonn,  was  not  impossible.  The  danger  was  not  a  paper  one. 
The  same  threat  fifty  years  later  materalized  into  the  great  Armada, 
flying  the  banner  of  a  crusade  and  bringing  a  Spanish  army  to  drive 
excommunicated  Elizabeth  from  her  throne.  The  same  spiritual 
power  gave  its  chief  strength  to  the  Holy  League  and  compelled 
Henry  IV  to  be  reconciled  to  Rome  in  order  to  gain  peace  for 
France.  It  is  not  "reading  history  backward*'!  to  perceive  that 
what  caused  and  maintained  war  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 

*  See  the  depo^jitions  against  NeviJle,  Montague  and  Exeter^  Letters  and  Papers , 
XIII,  part  11. 

t  Thia  conversation  m  reprinted  in  fuU  in  The  Emperor  Cftarks  V,  by  Edward 
Anwstrong,  M.A..  Vol.  II,  page  2L 

}  William  Stubby,  D.D.,  The  Stttdij  of  Mediarml  and  Modem  History, 
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was  entirely  capable  of  causing  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  century* 
Contemporaries  did  not  think  the  danger  imaginary.  The  SpaniBh 
Ambassador  writes  from  Venice  that  it  is  common  talk  throughout 
the  city  that  Spain  and  France  are  to  attack  England  *  It  would 
have  been  reckless  indeed  for  the  King  and  his  minister  to  take 
this  danger  as  lightly  as  some  modern  historians  insist  they  ought 
to  have  taken  it.  Henry  wrote  instructions  to  enforce  Cromwell's 
readineas  to  put  England  in  a  state  of  defense,  adding  as  a  spur  to  his 
work,  "Diligence  passe  sence/'f 

Four  thousand  sets  of  armor  and  supplies  of  powder  were  bought 
in  Germany.  And  the  King  tried  to  engage  there  100  expert 
artillerymen.!  Government  ordered  a  general  muster  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  rolls  show  that  it  was  carried  out,  at  least  in  part,  for 
Wales  and  two-thirds  of  England.  The  following  entry  in  the 
records  of  the  Corporation  shows  what  the  capital  did :  "  His  High- 
ness was  lately  informed  that  the  cankered  and  venomous  arch 
traitor  Reynold  Pole,  enemy  to  God's  word  and  his  own  natural 
country,  had  moved  diverse  great  princes  of  Christendom  not  only 
to  invade  this  reahn  of  England  with  mortal  war,  but  also  by  fire 
and  sword  to  extermme  and  utterly  destroy  the  whole  generation  and 


nation  of  the  same/ 


'*  Thereupon  His  Highness  in  person 


took  many  journeys  toward  the  sea  coasts  and  caused  many  bul- 
warks  to  be  made.  He  abo  caused  towers  to  be  built  from  the 
Mount  to  Dover  and  so  to  Berwick,  He  caused  the  Admiral  to 
assemble  all  the  navy  at  Portsmouth,  and  directed  conunissions 
throughout  the  realm  to  have  his  people  mustered/'  ,  .  .  ,  '*But 
when  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  brethren  were  informed  by  Lord 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Keeper  of  the  Privy'  Seal  (to  whom  the  city  is 
a.nd  has  been  much  bounden),  that  the  King  himself  would  see  his 
loving  subjecta  muster  before  him,  they  decided  that  no  alien,  even 
though  he  were  a  denizen,  should  muster,  and  that  Englishmen  who 
had  jacks,  brigandines  or  coats  of  fence  should  not  go  out,  but  only 
such  as  had  white  harness  and  full  accoutrements/'!  The  parade 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  May,  1539,  and  the  French  Ambassador 
estimated  fifteen  thousand  men  iii  the  ranks,  for  those  days  a  large 
force. 

The  surrenders  of  the  greater  monasteries  had  stopped  with  April, 
when  two-thirds  of  the  number  had  been  surrendered^  and  from 
then  until  the  1st  of  November  they  did  not  average  one  a  month, 

♦  LeM^s  and  Papers,  XIV,  part  I,  372. 

t  ibid,,  XIV,  part  I,  529, 

t  ihid.,  XIV,  part  II,  App,  14. 

i  Ibid.,  XIV,  part  I,  910;  Reprlfa  from  Arc/Mro%m,  XXXII,  30 
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whereas  for  the  previous  sixteen  months  they  had  averaged  about 
six  a  month.  And  the  unsurrendered  included  a  number  of  those 
most  dangerous  from  the  Crown's  point  of  view.  There  were 
twenty-five  mitred  Abbots  in  England  with  the  right  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  only  seven  of  thern  had  surrendered  by  the  1st  of 
November,  1539.  And  the  Government  had  reason  to  believe 
they  were  in  communication  to  encourage  one  another  in  resistance- 
Cromwell  determined  to  break  their  opposition.  After  his  manner, 
he  struck  at  the  tallest  heads.  The  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  was,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  a  great  noble*  The  broad  acres  of  the  monastery 
lands  were  rated  to  supply  from  among  their  laborers  anil  tenants 
twenty-five  hundred  men  to  the  royal  muster,  and  brouglit  in  one  of 
the  largest  incomes  in  England.  November  15th,  1539,  he  was  exe- 
cuted on  a  charge  of  robbing  the  monastery  church.  On  the  same  day 
the  Abbot  of  Reading^  two  weeks  later  the  Abbot  of  Colchester,  wei^ 
hanged  on  a  charge  of  treason  for  having  supported  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  the  King,  desired  the  success  of  the 
Northern  insurrection,  and  wished  Cromwell  and  the  other  Coun- 
cilors at  Rome  or  in  the  North,  i.e.,  at  the  stake  or  on  the  gallows. 
The  hiding  of  plate  to  keep  it  from  the  spoiler,  talking  against  the 
changes  in  the  Church  antl  the  Councilors  who  made  them,  these 
were  doubtless  being  done  in  most  of  the  monasteries  left  in  Eng- 
land. They  do  not  seem  serious  offenses.  But  the  same  Parlia- 
ment which  imposed  the  penalty  of  death  for  night  fishing  in  a 
private  fish  pond,  imposed  the  death  penalty  on  them.  Cromwell, 
who  with  all  his  lack  of  scruple  was  not  inclined  to  bloodshed, 
might  have  left  these  offenses  go-  But  he  needed  an  example,  and 
he  made  it.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  evidence  of  the  charges 
was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  a  verdict  according  to  the  laws 
made  to  defend  the  revolution  in  England  against  the  plots  of 
those  within  and  without  her  bounds  who  wanted  the  *'  Old  World  " 
again.*    These  laws,  like  most  laws  inspired  by  fear,  were  cruel 

The  hard  stroke  broke  the  last  resistance  of  the  Orders.  Within 
six  weeks  twenty-nine  monasteries  surrendered,  among  them  ten 
mitred  abbots.  In  another  month  the  ''standing  army  of  the 
Pope'*  was  entirely  disbanded  in  England. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  seven  hundred  and  odd  conventual 
establishments  thus  suppressed  yielded  to  the  royal  treasury 
in  gold   and  silver  vessels,  estimated   simply  at  their  melting 

*  See  letters  on  the  subject  in  Letters  and  Papers,  Vol.  XIV.  This  judgment 
b  made  after  full  consideration  of  Gasquet'a  able  special  pleading  for  t!iem.  It 
is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remark  that  these  laws,  like  most  laws  motived  by  fear, 
were  cruel. 
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value,  a  sum  equal  to  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the 
large  quantities  of  jewels  set  in  sacred  vessels  or  shrines,  no 
estimate  can  be  found.  The  sale  of  monastic  lands  realized 
between  forty  and  fifty  millions*  The  income  of  monastic  estates 
during  the  eleven  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  suppres- 
sion to  the  death  of  Henry  was  between  twenty  and  tw*enty-five 
millions.  Miscellaneous  profits  amounted  to  some  three  to  four 
millions  more.  The  last  included  the  sale  of  everything  in  the 
monasteries  down  to  the  lead  of  the  roofs,  Cromwell  w*a^  deter- 
mined to  make  it  difficult  to  Pestone  monasticism.  The  great 
churchesi  the  stately  buildings  which  an  Italian  \isitor  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  described  "  as  more  like  baronial  palaces  than 
monasteries/'  w*ere  carefully  swept  out  of  existence.  From  the 
church  of  Lewes,  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  supported  by 
pillai^s  ten  to  fourteen  feet  thick^  to  the  tiny  house  of  Wilton, 
with  its  church  thirty-four  feet  by  fourteen,  a  cloister  twenty- 
four  feet  long,  a  dortour  sixteen  feet  by  twelve,  a  httle  garden 
and  meadow-ground  of  three  acres,  wherein  dwelt  one  friar  * 
all  went  dow^n  in  ruin,  an  enormous  destruction  of  beautiful  crea- 
tions of  past  generations.  Of  the  eight  thousand  monks  and  nuns 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  them,  some  who  w'ere  priests  received 
benefices,  and  about  one-half  w^ere  pensioned.  Abbots  of  large 
monasteries  received,  on  the  average,  from  five  to  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year;  monks,  on  the  average,  about  three  hundred  a 
year.  Heads  of  smaller  houses  got  less,  ranging  down  to  nine 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Of  the  fifteen  hundred  friars  and  the 
fifteen  hundred  monks  in  the  smaller  monasteries  who  preferred 
going  out  into  the  world  to  transference  to  larger  houses,  some 
received  a  present  of  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars, 

Henry  was  subjectj  like  most  monarchs  of  his  day,  to  the  vice 
of  reckless  extravagance,  and  like  all  selfish  men,  w^hen  he  needed 
money  waa  exceedingly  greedy  for  it.  This  latter  vice  was  exag- 
gerated by  popular  report.  And  the  hanged  Abbot  of  Colchester 
doubtless  expressed  the  opmlon  of  many  \vhen  he  said:  *^The  King 
and  his  Councilors  were  driven  into  such  a  covetous  mind  that  if 
the  Thames  flowed  gokl  and  silver  it  would  not  quench  their 
thirst."!  Henry  did  not,  however,  take  the  greater  part  of  the 
vast  profits  of  the  suppression  of  the  moryasteries  for  himself*  In 
the  many  cases  of  suppressing  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions during  and  since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  privileged  or 

*  Letters  and  Pnperf},  XIII,  part  I,  590, 
t/&t'rf..  XIV,  part  ll:45S. 
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influential  classes  have  always  tried  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the 
situation.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  as  large  a  proportion  of  monastic 
property  in  England  was  devoted  to  public  uses  as  in  other  Bup- 
pressions  when  public  opinion  wm  unorganized  and  the  people 
powerless  to  control  and  revise.  Henry  used  in  building  and  for 
personal  and  household  purposes  about  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Four  or  five  millions  went  in  pensions  and  expenses.  The 
foundations  of  six  new  bishoprics  used  up  five  or  six  millions 
more, 

Tlie  bells  of  the  monasteries  w^ere  melted  into  cannon,  and  about 
forty  millions^  over  half  the  royal  profits  from  the  dissolution,  w^ere 
spent  on  the  fleet,  coast  defenses  and  military  preparations  to  resist 
the  invasions  threatened  by  the  Papal  excommunication.  Of  the 
estates  of  the  monasteries  the  King  probably  did  not  keep  more  than 
a  quarter  *  He  distributed  the  rest  for  nothing,  or  at  a  very  low 
price,  to  the  ancient  nobility,  to  country  gentlemen  or  to  the  **  new^ 
men"  he  was  raising  to  greatness  by  his  service.  For  CromwelFs 
policy  used  greed  as  a  factor,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
told  him  that  the  sharers  of  the  spoils  would  never  consent  to  the 
reversal  of  that  by  which  they  profited.  From  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  etc.^  down  to  the  cooks 
in  the  royal  kitchen,  every  one  scrambled  for  a  share  in  the  spoils. 
And  Cromwell  took  his  share  with  the  rest.f  He  accumulated  a 
great  estate  in  monaster)^  lands.  Its  exact  value  cannot  be 
estimated,  but  in  rough  numbers  it  brought  him  in  between  £2000 
and  £3500  a  year,  equal  in  purchasing  value  to  between  $120,000 
and  $200,000-  His  income  from  all  sources  was  large.  In  1536  it 
was  between  $130,000  and  $150,000.  During  the  years  '37,  '38 
and  '39  he  received  what  is  equivalent  to  between  $2,250,000  and 
$2,500,000.  His  expenses  ate  up  more  than  half  this.  But  his 
accounts  show  that  he  invested  some  $600,000  to  $700,000  in  lands 
and  annuities,  and  put  over  $100,000  into  a  diamond  and  a  ruby, 
probably  because  they  were  portable.  His  steward's  books  show 
a  balance  in  his  favor  of  £7000  ($350,000  to  $400,000  modern 
value),  which  agrees  wnth  the  account  of  the  ambassador  who 
wrote  at  his  fall  that  people  were  surprised  because  much  money 

*  Thb  account  b  condensed  from  Father  Gasquetj  who  basps  his  reckoning  on 
bookj}  of  tbe  Augmentations  Office,  Hie  sums  are  roughly  tiBiisf erred  into 
modem  American  voly^.  It  is  held  by  most  EngUali  writers  that  the  pur^ 
chasing  value  of  money  whb  tiiej^  ten  to  twelve  tiEiies  what  it  U  now. 

t  This  summary  account  of  Cromwf^irs  finances  La  the  rcault  of  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  all  letters  and  accounts  bearing  on  the  subject  in  Leit^ra  and  Papers, 
checked,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  Valor  Eccksiastieus. 
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was   not  found  in  his  house,  the  total  sum  being  only  about 
£7000. 

Cromwell  made  all  he  could  out  of  his  office  and  influence.    The 
English  of  the  sixteenth  century  seem  to  have  given  presents?  very 
much  as  the  modem  Chinese  do,  and  the  list  of  the  things  Crom- 
well received  is  most  incongruous.     It  ranges  from  "  twenty  apples 
good  to  drink  wine  with"  and  **ten  bags  of  sweet  powder  to  lay 
among  cloths/'  through  a  toothpick  and  a  gold  whistle^  four  live 
beavers,  seeds  from  Barbarj^,  a  complete  Innsbruck  harness  and 
six  Bibles,  to  a  thousand-weight  of  tia  to  make  pewter  vessels, 
and  18^000  slates  to  roof  his  new  house.    He  took  fees  mid  bribes 
very  commonly,  and   those  possessed  of  any  means  who  asked 
his  help  or  influence  generally  sent  money  or  a  promise  of  money. 
Sometimes  the  gift  was  delicately  conveyed  in  a  pair  of  gloves, 
left  under  a  cushion  or  elsewhere  in  the  house.     Much  of  this  would 
be  recognized  as  illegitimate  at  the  time,  for  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  as  Chancellor  astonished  his  contemporaries  by  refusing  to 
take  any  presents,  was  greatly  praised  for  uprightness.    But  the 
condemnation  was  so  formal  that  people  did  not  lose  caste  by  a 
practice  which  was  universal  and  taken  for  granted.    Wolsey  re- 
ceived a  huge  pension  from  Francis  I ;  and  other  nobles  of  Henry's 
Council,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester^  Earl  of 
Worcester,  etc,,  CromwelFs  enemies  as  well  as   his  supporters, 
received  pensions  from  the  Kings  of  France  or  Spain  to  look  after 
their  interests.    The  Councils  of  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Flan- 
ders were  equally,  if  not  more,  corrupt.    The  Fuggers  were  used  to 
convey  into  Spain  the  foreign  pensions  of  Councilors.    When 
Francis  Bacon,  Chancellor,  was  condemned  in  1621  for  ha\dng 
taken  bribes,  he  wrote, ''  And  howsoever  I  acknowledge  the  sentence 
just  and  for  reformation  sake  fit,  I  am  the  justest  Chancellor  that 
hath  been  in  the  five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  time" 
(1559).*    Practices  so  deeply  condemned  by  modem  opinion  as  to 
ruin  those  guilty  of  them  persisted  with  small  concealment  and  no 
rebuke  among  English  State  officials  into  the  eighteenth  century- 
Pitt  created  a  great  sensation  and  won  an  unmatched  reputation 
for  honesty  in  1746  by  refusmg  to  accept  commissions  on  foreign 
subsidies  or  appropriate  the  interest  of  balances  in  his  bands. 
Cromwell's  bribes  and  fees  are  not  in  the  least  to  be  defended, 
but  it  is  unhistorical  to  separate  his  greed  from  its  background  and 
represent  it  as  unusual  in  kind  or  even  unique  in  degree. 

This  wealth  Cromwell  spent  freely.     He  built  a  stately  house 

*  Speddinff.  Vol  11,  p.  518.     Ed.  Boston,  1878. 
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opposite  where  the  Stock  Exchange  now  stands  in  the  heart  of 
London.*  The  eight  lots  and  four  gardens  of  his  buildmg  plot  he 
bought  for  the  equivalent  of  $12,000  from  his  friend  Antony 
Vivaldi,  t  The  ward  w^as  then  a  good  residence  quarter  in  the 
outer  edge  of  the  city.  The  house,  though  stately,  was  not  one  of 
the  magnificerit  palaces  built  in  the  Tudor  age,  A  rough  sketch 
which  has  survived  indicates  the  heavy  square  gate  tower  common 
to  contemporary  architecture;  a  good  specimen  of  which  can  be 
seen  at  Ck>ughton,  the  seat  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgniorton,  whose 
false  testimony  brought  Cromwell  to  the  block.  The  building  has 
since  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  we  have  a  description  of  the  inte- 
rior, made  after  Cromwell's  deatli.  It  had  a  large  banqueting  hall, 
and  ample  kitchens  %vell  fitted  for  hospitality  on  a  large  scale.  It 
was  furnished  like  the  house  of  one  who  shares  the  tastes  of  the 
Renascence.  Whether  he  ever  got  from  Flanders  the  dinner 
table,  "  of  such  size  as  there  are  few^  in  England;''  about  w^hich 
his  agent  wrote  in  1529,  we  do  not  know.  Its  price  was  forty 
crowTis  C^q^al  to  more  than  $500),  and  it  had  a  border  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew^,  the  three  languages 
w^hose  combination  was  a  symbol  of  the  New  Learning  as  against 
Scholasticism,!  A  mutilated  list  of  his  fui'niture  at  the  time  of 
his  death  shows  that  he  had  twelve  pictures.  No  list  of  his  books 
has  survived.  But  there  are  scattered  notices  of  them  among  his 
papers  from  the  beginning  of  his  power,  w^hen  we  find  a  poem^ 
"Amongst  all  Flowers  the  Rose  doth  Excel,"  jumbled  up  with  the 
"  Estimate  of  charges  of  the  King's  house  for  a  year'' ;  **  A  Dialogue 
between  Pasquillus  and  Maforius ''  next  to  "  A  list  of  wastes  done  by 
divers  persons  to  the  King^s  forests  of  Dean/'  and  Italian  verses 
between  the  "Supplication  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rompney  Marsh** 
and  '*The  answer  of  the  King  of  Deiunark  and  his  Secretary/'! 
Cromwell  had  attracted  before  he  became  great  the  friendship  of 
men  of  hterary  tastes.  Miles  Coverdale,  translator  of  the  Bible; 
Henry  Morley,  author  of  a  large  number  of  works  on  Biblical 
criticism;  Thomas  Elyot,  author  of  the  Book  of  the  Governor,  a 
Latin  Dictionary  and  a  number  of  other  books;  Richard  Morison, 
author  of  several  treatises  and  translations;  Thomas  Starkey,  one 
of  the  best  writers  of  his  generation  on  affairs  of  Church  and  State; 
John  Palsgrave,  who  did  much  for  the  knowledge  of  French  in 

*  See  degeription  in  Herbert,  Tu'*^h€  Great  Liverjf  Companies  of  London^  under 
Drapers*  Company. 

t  Letters  and  Paperii,  \1I,  944. 
tibid.,  IV,  pan  11,5860, 
i  Ibid.,  VI,  page  135, 
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England  and  wTote  one  of  the  parliest  French  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries— ^all  these  T^^re  more  or  less  intimate  with  him  in  his 
early  days  of  law  practice.  And  they  made  a  circle  very  lai'ge  in 
comparison  to  the  limited  number  of  literary  men  in  England. 
These  and  other  friends  he  made  before  his  rise  to  power  he  kept. 
The  contemporary  Italian  Bandello,  afterw^ard  titular  Bishop  of 
Agen,  made  him  the  hero  of  one  of  his  tales.  It  presents  Cromwell 
in  the  most  odious  light,  as  a  destroyer  of  the  Church,  who  killed 
^*an  infinite  number  of  monks,  decapitated  many  great  prelates 
of  the  holiest  life  and  extinguished  almost  all  the  nobility  of 
England/'  But  it  relates  and  praises  his  gratitude  and  magnificent 
liberahty  to  a  Florentine  merchant  who  had  helped  him  in  his 
poverty-stricken  youth  and,  having  lost  his  fortune  by  the  chances 
of  trade,  was  in  misery  in  London.  The  fact  that  this  Italian 
monkj  supporter  of  orthodoxy,  chose  the  great  heretic  and  schis- 
matic for  the  hero  of  his  tale  on  gratitude  is  a  proof  that  Cromwell 
had  the  reputation  that  cannot  be  earned  except  by  deser\4ng  it. 
Richard  Morison  wrote :  *"  You  are  the  only  man  in  your  place  who 
has  never  forgotten  his  old  friends."* 

Cromwell  entertained  largely,  dining  the  King  and  foreign  am- 
bassadors. And  his  varied  and  witty  conversations  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  guests.  He  kept  a  large  household  and  took  care 
to  have  men  among  them  wlio  could  play  on  various  instruments 
and  make  up  a  band^f  He  was  evidently  fond  of  nmsic,  for  his 
steward  paid  a  poor  woman  for  bringing  a  nightingale,  and  '*Mr. 
Reynolds'  Servian t  for  bringing  a  cage  of  canaries/'  sums  equal  to 
over  seventeen  and  twenty-five  doUars.t  He  kept  a  fool  to  amuse 
his  guests, t  and  played  bowls,  f  cards  and  dice,  J  losing  at  the  latter 
Court  amusements  sums  ranging  from  $50  to  $1200.  He  shot 
with  the  long  bow  and  hunted.  But  his  favorite  sport  was  hawk- 
ing, §  The  gifts  that  pleased  hira  best  were  hawks,  spaniels  or 
greyhounds.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  went  out  hawking  with  him, 
to  find  a  good  opportunity  for  a  private  talk,  and  his  favorite  sport 
colored  his  speech,  for  the  ambassador  reports  that  he  said :  "  The 
Emperor  and  his  agents,  like  hawks,  rise  high,  to  come  down 
faster  on  their  prey/'"||  Just  before  his  fall  Parliament  reenacted 
laws  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  hawks'  nests  and  eggs.  He 
kept  nearly  s  hundred  horses,  but  rode  a  mule  to  and  fro  between 

*  Leiieri  and  Papers,  XIII,  part  1,  1297. 
t/6tU,  XIV,  partlT,  7H2. 
t  Ibid.,  Vlllf  page  433;  also  above  iiot€. 
l/kU,  V,  12S1;  VI,  1164,  etc. 
H/M.,  XII,  part  II.  629. 
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his  house  and  Court.*  A  bitter  enemy  said  of  him :  *'  He  was  a 
great  taker  and  briber,  like  his  brother  the  Cardinal  (Wolsey). 

No  lord  or  gentleman  in  England  favors  him,  because  he  will  do 
for  no  man  except  for  money,  but  he  spent  it  honorably  and  freely 
like  a  gentleman  (though  he  were  none),  and  helped  many  honest 
men  and  preferred  his  servants  well/'f  Nor  was  his  hospitality 
limited  to  his  friends.  His  steward  s  accounts  show  many  entries 
of  gifts  to  the  poor,  as,  for  instance,  £6  20d,,  equal  to  some  $350, 
"to  be  distributed''  in  alma  in  the  prisons  about  London.f  And 
StoWp  no  friend  of  Cromwell,  whom  he  thought  guilty  of  an  act  of 
injustice  to  his  father,  says  that  when  a  boy  he  had  seen  more  than 
two  hundred  poor  fed  twice  a  day  at  Cromwell's  gate  .J 

Around  the  house  of  Cromwell,  with  its  filled  banqueting  hall 
and  open  gates,  there  centred  not  only  friendship  and  gratitude 
but  hatred.  The  hospitality  which  has  any  of  its  roots  in  extor* 
tion  is  apt  to  make  more  enemies  than  friends.  And  there  were 
other  reasons,  beside  the  way  in  which  he  gained  part  of  his  money^ 
which  suggest  to  us  how  much  he  was  disliked.  The  sincere  and 
intense  antipathy  of  extreme  conser\'atives  for  a  radical  and 
opportunist,  the  malignant  hatred  which  some  members  of  any 
privileged  class  always  feel  toward  the  man  who  destroys  their 
privileges,  the  honest  indignation  of  religious  men  who  believed 
that  the  mediseval  Church  was  the  divinely  authenticated  form  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth— these  varied  motives  engendered  in 
the  hearts  of  a  large  section  of  the  English  clergy  a  terrible  anger 
against  him. 

The  nobility  also  disliked  CromwelL  Even  those  who  may  have 
come  to  acquiesce  in  the  Tudor  policy,  which  had  destroyed  their 
feudal  independence,  did  not  like  the  prominent  inatnmient  of 
that  policy.  Ahnost  all  the  English  nobles  of  ancient  descent 
were  men  of  small  capacity*  A  paper  is  extant,  found  among  the 
archives  of  the  Papacy,  in  which  some  one  has  given  a  brief  accoimt 
of  the  heads  of  the  English  nobility— probably  as  a  basis  for  judg- 
ment of  the  possibiUty  of  exciting  successful  religious  war  against 
the  CrouTi.  It  passes  favorable  judgments  on  "The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  72  years,  the  chief  and  best  captain";  ''The  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  lusty  and  great  power,  specially  beloved,  diseased  often 
with  gout,  next  to  the  throne,"  and  "The  Marquis  of  Dorset,  26, 
with  little  or  no  experience,  well  learned  and  a  great  wit/^  But  the 
more  characteristic  entries  are:  '*The  Earl  of  Oxford,  66  years,  a 

*  tellers  and  Papers,  XIV,  part  IT,  337, 
t  JM.p  Xm,  parti,  47L 
^     I  Stow,  Surrqf  a/  London,  Ed.  1618,  page  139. 
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man  of  great  power,  little  wit  and  less  experience'';  *'Tlie  Earl  of 
Derby,  young,  ami  a  child  in  wisdom  aiid  half  a  fool";  '*The 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  a  man  of  50  years,  without  discretion  or 
conduct";  '*The  Earl  of  Sussex,  of  little  discretion  and  many 
wortls";  ^*The  Earl  of  Bath,  old  and  foolish'*;  *^The  Earl  of 
Worcester^  young  and  foolish'' ;  **  The  Earl  of  Hmitlngdon,  of  great 
power,  little  discretion  and  less  experience."*  The  new  nobles 
advanced  by  Henry  received  more  favorable  judgment .  "  The  Duke 
of  Suffolk*'  {Henry's  brother-in-law),  "a  good  man  and  cap- 
tain, sickly  and  half  lame" ;  "The  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  mee  and  little 
experienced,  Queen  Anne's  father";  ''The  Earl  of  Hampton  and 
Admiral  of  England,  made  by  the  King,  wise,  active  and  of  good 
experience;  one  of  the  best  captains  in  England";  "The  Earl  of 
Hertford,  young  and  wise,  brother  unto  the  last  Queen  deceased/'* 
The  pride  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  degenerated  in  ability 
often  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  capacity,  and  its  members  resent 
particularly  the  rise  of  capable  tnen  to  the  influence  and  positions 
onee  wielded  by  their  class.  The  new^  blood  which  the  Tudors 
infused  into  the  highest  classes  of  English  society  was  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  English  nobility.  The  families  they  founded 
became  the  great  families  of  later  times.  But  the  members  of  the 
played-out  old  lines  did  not  welcome  the  newcomers,  and  they 
hated  Cromwell  more  than  the  rest  because  his  influence  was  greater, 
anil  he  was  not  of  gentle  blood.  Idle  courtiers,  who  could  not  have 
led  a  company  in  war  without  disaster  or  managed  the  simplest 
affairs  of  State  without  confusion,  had  sneered  at  Wolsey  as  ''the 
butcher's  dog."  Cavendish  wrote  of  Cromwell  "as  a  kite  flying 
with  royal  eagles,  a  jay  chattering  in  a  golden  cage."  And  in  the 
same  spirit  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  forced  from  the  Royal  Council^ 
had  shaken  his  fist  at  the  "knaves"  {base-born  men)  *'who  ruled 
about  the  King."  The  story,  often  repeatefi^  that  in  1536  he 
struck  Cromwell  with  his  dagger,  which  was  turned  by  a  secret 
coat  of  mail,  is  not  very  authentic.  Cromwell  may  indeed  have 
worn  a  secret  coat  of  mail  For  at  the  end  of  1533  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  had  asked  the  Venetian  Ambassador  to  get  five  impenetra- 
ble coats,  of  the  kind  made  at  Brescia,  for  himself,  the  father  and 
brother  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  Cromwell.f  They 
probably  had  some  reason  to  fear  a  plot  to  assassinate  them,  though 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any»  And  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador reports  the  delivery  of  five  coats  of  secret  scale  armor  as  a 

*  fliers  (ind  Faperf;,  XHT,  part  TI,  732. 
t  Calendars,  Vf-ttefwn,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  37*1,  382, 
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present  from  the  Venetian  Senate.*  But  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Exeter  ever  probed  for  this  on  Cromweirs  body  with  his  dagger. 
The  story  rests  only  on  the  malicious  denunciation  before  a  Somer- 
setshire magistrate  of  the  boastful  worrb  of  a  butcher,  said  to  have 
been  spoken  six  months  before  they  were  denounced.  But  we  do 
not  need  this  anecdote  to  tell  us  that  most  of  the  nobility,  like  the 
orthodox  clergy,  were  enemies  of  Cromwell  for  reasons  both  good 
and  bad. 

It  has  been  so  frequently  repeated  that  Cromwell  was  generally 
hated  because  he  filled  England  with  spies  that  it  is  a  little  surpris- 
ing to  find  how  little  ground  for  the  charge  is  found  in  the  Stat^c 
Papers.  If  Cromwell  sustained  a  general  spy  system  throughout 
England,  or  had  a  regular  establishment  equivalent  to  the  secret 
service  men  of  modern  govemments,  it  would  plainly  appear  in 
their  reports  made  to  him  of  arrests  for  seditious  and  treasonable 
words.  The  ancient  laws  of  England  made  'Hale-bearing"  against 
"the  great  men  of  the  realm"  a  serious  offense,  A  statute  of  Ed- 
ward I,t  twice  confirmed  under  Richard  IT,  ordered  the  imprison- 
ment of  any  one  repeating  **such  .scandalous  reports  until  he  had 
brought  into  court  him  who  was  the  first  author  of  the  tale/^  to 
be  punished  by  the  Royal  CounciL  The  new  law  making  it  treason 
to  call  the  King  heretic,  schismatic  or  infidel,  or  to  deny  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  heir  or  impugn  his  title  of  Head  of  the  Church,  had 
commended  to  all  magistrates  the  enforcement  of  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  law.  I  have  examined  in  the  Calmidars  reports  of 
ninety  odd  arrests  under  these  laws,  new  and  old^  made  to  Cromwell 
between  1533  and  1540,  practically  all  that  exist.  In  none  of 
them  is  there  any  suggestion  of  a  system  of  spies  to  watch  the 
people  or  report  their  incautious  words.  A  King's  commissioner, 
a  yeoman  of  the  Crown,  a  commissioner  of  subsidy,  each  report 
one  case;  several  county  m^istrates,  evidently  seeking  to  curry 
favor,  report  a  few  cases;  in  five  cases  a  constable  or  bailiff  seems 
to  be  the  chief  accuser.  Even  this  does  not  indicate  any  "  spy  sys- 
tem," And  the  ovenv^helming  majority  of  the  cases  are  denuncia- 
tions before  the  local  magistrates  by  ordinary  inhabitants  of  town 
or  village — tinkers,  ironmongers,  fullers,  weavers,  butchers,  etc. 
They  show  that  numbers  of  the  people  throughout  England  be- 
lieved in  the  laws  or  were  freely  wiOing  to  use  them.  Some  fifteen 
to  twenty  cases  are  the  denunciations  of  parsons  by  their  parish- 
ioners, who  evidently  want  an  incumbent  of  the  "new  learning," 

♦  CalendarSf  Spanish,  Vol.  V,  part  I,  page  74, 
till,  Edward  I,  34. 
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In  ten  cases  priests  denounce  another  prie.'^^t.  This  also  probably 
was  the  "  new  learning  *'  against  the ''  old  learning,*'  Some  ten  eases 
look  like  simple  malicious  false  witness  growing  out  of  a  quarrel; 
and  most  of  these  are  so  eommented  upon  by  the  magistrates  who 
report  them.  The  examination  of  these  hundred  cases  is  very  far 
from  suggesting  the  presence  or  the  need  of  a  body  of  spies  to  keep 
down  the  people. 

In  the  year  1540  Cromwell  suddenly  fell  before  his  enemies. 
April  17 th  he  was  made  Earl  of  Easex;  July  28th  he  was  beheaded. 
He  had  long  foreseen  his  misfortune.  He  told  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador in  1536,  **He  had  admitted  to  himself  that  the  day  might 
come  when  fate  would  strike  him  m  it  had  struck  lus  predecessors 
in  office ;  then  he  would  arm  himself  in  patience  and  place  himself 
for  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  God."*  During  the  year  1540Cromweirs 
foreign  pohcy  had  brought  him  into  disfavor  with  his  master. 
It  crossed  the  theological  beliefs  of  the  King  and  it  made  him 
personally  uncomfortable,  Cromwell  prepared  to  resist  the  possi- 
*  ble  invasion  of  France  and  Spain  in  support  of  the  Papal  bull  ex- 
communicating Henry,  not  only  by  fortifications  and  musters, 
but  also  by  alliances.  Against  such  a  combination  England 
must  obviously  seek  allies  in  the  North.  Cromwell  did  his  best  to 
form  an  alUance  with  the  anti-Imperial  and  anti-Catholic  Princes 
of  Germany.  In  this  he  found  one  practically  insiu-moun  table 
obstacle — the  theological  differences  between  the  Lutheran  and 
English  Churches.  Most  of  the  Lutheran  divines  received  from 
Luther  himself  a  great  tenacity  of  theological  opinions  and  a  strong 
intolerance  for  disvSenL  They  liad  refused  to  join  a  defensive 
league  with  the  Zwinglians;  many  of  them  were  to  refuse  fellowslnp 
mth  the  Reformed  of  France.  After  examining  the  doctrines  of 
the  English  Church  they  advised  their  Princes  not  to  make  alliance 
imleas  the  English  accepted  the  true  Word  of  God — namely,  the  for- 
mulas of  the  Lutheran  Church,  But,  far  from  doing  that,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  June,  1539,  made  the  Six  Articles  the  test  of  religious 
orthodoxy  in  England.  These  denounced  the  penalty  of  death 
against  all  who  spoke  or  wrote  against  transubstantiation,  com- 
munion in  one  kind,  the  need  of  celibacy  in  the  clergy,  the  perpetual 
obligation  of  monastic  vows^  private  masses  or  auricular  confession. 
For  some  years  Cromwell  had  been  encouraging  in  England  the 
spread  of  Lutheran  opinions.  Between  1536  and  1539  two  books 
were  printed  containing  The  Augsburg  Confession  and  Melanch- 
ikon's  Apology,  '*  translated  by  Richard  Tavemier  at  the  com^ 

*  Calendars,  Spanish,  Y,  part  II,  p.  82, 
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mandment  of  Lord  Thomas  Cromwell/'  He  had  not  only  licensed 
Coverdale's  translation  of  the  Bible,  but,  as  he  told  the  French 
Ambassador,  spent  six  hundred  marks  (equivalent  to  some  $20,000) 
ill  getting  it  printed.  It  finally  appeared  in  1539  with  Cromwell's 
arms  upon  the  title-page,  and  a  Preface  setting  forth  a  **  Summary 
and  Content  of  Scripture''  quite  Protestant  in  tone*  He  must 
have  used  his  influence  to  promote  clergymen  of  anti-orthodox  opin- 
ions, for  the  heretical  Bishop  Latimer  wrot«  him  in  the  end  of  1538^ 
saying  that  **  your  Lordship  has  promoted  many  more  honest  men 
since  God  promoted  you  than  any  of  like  authority  have  done 
before  you/'f  By  the  begimiing  of  1539  Cromwell  was  regarded  by 
all  who  wished  to  see  England  advance  rapidly  toward  the  position 
taken  by  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany  or  the  Zwinglian 
CantoiLs  of  Switzerland  as  the  hope  of  '*the  gospel' '  in  England, 
Their  opinion  of  him  may  be  fairly  represented  (making  due 
allowance  for  the  tone  usual  in  Prefaces  to  patrons)  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  Richard  Moriaon's  ApomaxiSf  published  in  the  middle  of 
1538:  *' Who  that  knows  anything  is  ignorant  that  all  things  depend 
on  you?  Who  does  not  wonder  at  your  bodily  strength,  broken  by 
no  labours?  It  is  incredible  that  the  strength  and  memory  of 
one  man  can  suffice  for  so  many  and  such  divergent  affairs*  You 
receive  all  suppliant  letters,  you  hear  all  complaints,  you  send  few 
from  you  without  help,  either  in  the  trouble  itself  or^  next  best,  by 
counsel  Is  there  any  one  distinguished  by  virtue  or  learning  or 
any  of  unusual  mental  powers  whom  you  have  not  aided?  All, 
except  very  few,  gladly  see  conquered  and  bound  by  you  Popes, 
heaps  of  indulgences,  pounds  of  lead,  wax  easily  moulded  to  evil 
(Papal  seals),  a  thousand  stratagems  of  fraud,  huge  armies  of  rapine 
and  finally  the  bodyguards  of  Papal  rule— Force,  Terror,  Cruelty, 
Flames,  Threats,  Thunders— captive,  sad  and  hopeless,  following 
the  triumphant  chariot. 

'*  May  Christ  long  keep  you  safe  to  ornament  our  State  mid  make 
plain  our  gospel" 

How  far  Cromwell  was  moved  by  conviction  in  thus  promoting 
Protestant  opinions  is  difficult  to  determine.  His  early  literary 
friends,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Morley,  had  moved  toward 
heresy  as  well  as  schism,  and  Cromwell  may  have  moved  with  them. 
In  any  case  we  may  assume  that  he  thought  more  of  England  than 
of  theology.     Probably   he  concluded  that,   if  England  was  to 

*  In  the  title*p£Lge  of  the  subsequent  editions  under  the  Royal  patronagf^  the 
arma  of  Cromwtill  have  been  eut  out  of  the  plate,  leaving  a  bhitik  m  the  engraving. 
Bee  copies  In  the  Britisli  Museum. 
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be  kept  from  connection  with  Romej  she  must  not  only  break 
with  the  mediseval  Papacy,  but  also  with  some  doctrines  of  the 
Scholastic  theology,  for  the  tw^o  hang  so  clos£*Iy  together  that  it  is 
hard  to  separate  them.  And  he  understood  that  if  any  permanent 
aUiance  was  to  be  formed  in  Germany  some  concession  must  be 
made  to  the  doctrinal  prepossessions  of  the  Lutherans.  Now  the 
King  was  not  at  all  incUned  to  rapid  divergence  from  old  theological 
opinions.  He  piqued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  theolog>\  He 
hated  Luther,  who  in  1522  had  handled  him  without  gloves  in  con- 
trovei^y.  And  he  was  so  averse  to  heresy  that  Cromwell  had  not 
been  able  in  1531  to  get  him  to  have  any  dealings  with  Tyndale, 
in  spite  of  the  strong  support  to  theories  of  absolute  power  given  to 
Kings  by  God  contained  in  Tjnidale's  book.  In  protecting  men 
who  held  opinions  denounced  by  the  Act  of  Six  Articles,  Cromwell 
was  playing  the  dangerous  part  of  forcing  the  hand  of  the  King,  a 
thmg  which  Henry  alw^ays  deeply  resented. 

In  addition,  Cromwell's  policy  had  made  Henry  uncomfortable, 
and  that  had  come  to  be  in  his  eyes  the  w^orst  possible  offense. 
To  cement  the  German  alliance,  Henry,  a  widower  since  1537, 
had  married  Anne,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  w^hosc  rich  and 
fertile  domains  in  the  Rhine  country,  on  the  borders  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany,  made  him  a  sort  of  diplomatic  centre  for  any 
anti'Imperial  European  alliance*  Before  Cromwell  came  to  power 
the  advantages  of  marriage  into  this  family,  whose  eldest  daughter 
was  wife  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  head  of  the  defensive  League  of 
Lutheran  Princes,  had  been  laid  before  the  King  in  a  memorial  of 
Herman  Ring  (May,  1530).  The  King  had  been  told  that  Anne 
was  very  beautiful  and,  satisfied  w^ith  the  reports  and  a  portrait 
painted  by  Holbein,  had  a^eed  to  the  marriage.  When  she  came 
to  England  to  be  married,  a  glance  made  plain  that  she  w^as  not 
at  all  beautiful.  The  King  at  first  sight  took  a  great  dislike  to 
her,  and  tried  hard  to  get  out  of  keeping  his  promise  to  make 
her  his  w^fe,  Cromwell  pointed  out  how  impossible  this  was,  and 
he  reluctantly  w^ent  through  the  ceremony.  But  woe  be  to  the 
man  who  forced  him  to  do  what  he  disliked.  An  intense  irrita- 
tion gathered  in  Ms  heart.  And  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  Anne 
was  increased  by  his  liking  for  Katherine  Howard,  a  pretty  young 
niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
head  of  the  orthodox  clerical  party  and  Cromw^ell's  bitterest  oppo- 
nent, gave  the  King  opportunity  to  meet  Anne  s  rival  in  his  palace,* 

*  Letiers  ami  Papers,  XVI,  page  114,  and  Letters  }mm  Richard  Hillis^  ZuHch 
Letters,  Vol.  I,  page  200, 
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Cromwell  was  aware  of  his  danger,  but  saw  no  way  to  avoid  it. 
Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  one  of  the  King's  secretaries,  deposed  that 
five  months  after  the  marriage,  "He  asked  Lord  Cromwell  to  devise 
some  way  for  the  rehef  of  the  King,  for  if  he  remained  in  this  grief 
and  trouble  they  should  all  one  day  smart  for  it.  To  which  Lord 
Cromwell  answered  that  it  was  true,  but  it  w^as  a  great  matter. 
*  Marry/  said  Sir  Thomas, '  I  grant,  but  let  the  remedy  be  searched 
for,'    'Well/  said  Lord  Cromwell,  and  broke  off." 

The  French  Ambassador  pereeived  that  a  fight  for  the  control  of 
the  State  had  begun.  The  party  of  reaction,  with  Gardiner  and 
Norfolk  as  its  leaders,  and  the  radical  progressive  party,  unrler 
Cromwell,  had  locked  arms  for  a  battle  to  the  death.  The  ortho- 
doxy of  Henry,  his  dislike  for  Anne,  his  growing  passion  for  pretty 
Katherine  were  strong  cards  held  by  Gardiner,  But  Cromwell  was 
an  old  player  and  it  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  he  would  win.  On 
the  1st  of  June  the  French  Ambassador  reports  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  adds:  "A 
trustworthy  person  says  he  heard  from  Cromwell  that  there  were 
still  five  bishops  who  ought  to  be  treated  thus,  whose  names,  how- 
ever, cannot  yet  be  learned;  unless  they  are  those  who  lately 
shook  the  credit  of  Master  Cromwell  so  that  he  was  very  near 
coming  to  grief.  Things  are  brought  to  such  a  pass  that  either 
Cromwell's  party  or  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  must  succumb. 
Although  both  are  in  great  authority  and  favour  of  the  King,  their 
master,  still  the  course  of  things  seems  to  incline  to  Cromwell's 
side,  as  Winchester's  chief  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  is 
down."*  On  the  7th  of  June  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  wrote  to 
Cromwell  a  letter  from  the  Tower  showing  an  inclination  to  be 
used  against  the  leaders  of  the  clericals.*  Then  the  frightened 
opposition  struck  a  blow  which  they  must  have  plotted  some  days 
before.  On  the  10th  of  June  Cromwell  was  arrested  for  treason 
in  the  Council  chamber  itself. 

He  recognized  in  an  instant  that  the  ground  was  countermined 
beneath  his  feet  by  some  false  but  plausible  witness,  A  charge 
of  treason  against  Cromwell,  who  lived  to  exalt  the  throne,  was 
ridiculous.  As  he  saw  his  work  undone  by  the  tricky  but  incapa- 
ble Norfolk  and  the  able  but  reactionary  Winchester,  he  flung 
his  cap  on  the  ground  in  sudden  wrath,  appealing  to  their  con- 
sciences whether  he  was  a  traitor,  and  bidding  them  not  let  him 
languish  long  in  prison.  The  French  Ambassador  understood 
it  perfectly  as  a  faction  fight  "  between  this  King's  ministers  who 
are  trying  to  destroy  each  other.    Cromweirs  party  seemed  the 

♦  leUers  and  Papers,  XV,  pages  351,  360. 
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stronger  lately,  but  it  seems  quite  overthrown  by  the  taking  of 
the  said  Lord  Cromwell,  who  was  chief  of  his  band/'*  The  King 
sent  the  ambassador  w^ord  that  "  he  wished  by  all  possible  means 
to  lead  back  religion  to  the  way  of  truth.  Cromwell,  as  attached 
to  the  German  Lutherans,  had  always  favored  the  doctors  wlio 
preached  such  erroneous  opinions,  and  that  recently  warned  by 
some  of  his  principal  servants  to  reflect  that  he  was  working  against 
the  instructions  of  the  King  and  the  Act  of  Parliament,  he  said 
that  the  affair  would  soon  be  brought  to  such  a  pass  that  the  King 
with  all  his  power  could  not  prevent  it,  but  rather  his  own  party 
would  be  so  strong  that  he  would  make  the  King  descend  to  the 
new  doctrines  even  if  he  had  to  take  arms  against  him,"* 

The  King's  irritation,  caused  by  dislike  for  .4nne  and  liking  for 
Katherine,  had  increased,  while  at  the  same  time  the  peace  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleves  with  the  Emperor,  and  a  truce  between  Charles  and 
the  French  King  made  Henry  fear  that  the  marriage  he  hated  was 
a  pohtical  mistake.  His  distaste  for  heresy  deepened-  And  at  the 
psychological  moment,  when  the  unconscious  dislike  for  the  min- 
ister who  had  been  the  means  of  making  him  uncomfortable  was 
ready  to  burst  into  the  fury  of  a  selfish  man  wdio  is  crossed,  a 
sudden  false  accusation  evoked  the  terrible  pride  of  the  King. 
Rich,  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  and  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  w^ith  whom  Cromwell  had  long  been  at  odds,  accused 
him  of  having  said  two  years  before:  "  If  the  King  would  turn  from 
it  (the  promotion  of  the  Protestant  doctrine),  yet  I  would  not 
turn;  and  if  the  King  did  turn  and  all  his  people,  I  would  fight 
in  the  field  in  mine  own  person  with  my  sw*ord  in  my  hand  against 
him  and  all  others,''  They  added  that  he  pulled  out  his  dagger 
with  the  words:  '*0r  else  this  dagger  thrust  me  to  the  heart,  if  I 
would  not  die  in  that  quarrel  against  them  all." 

To  have  desired  insurrection  against  the  Crown  was  against  all 
CromwelFs  ideas,  to  have  plotted  a  hopeless  rebellion  was  utterly 
at  variance  with  his  sagacity,  to  have  expressed  his  intent  before 
a  personal  enemy  like  Throgmorton  was  a  lack  of  caution  impossible 
in  one  who  had  so  long  walked  with  firm  step  the  slippery  corridors 
of  Henry's  palaces.  A  son  of  CromwelVs  grandchild  informed 
Fuller  that,  when  told  by  Rich  and  Throgmorton  that  he  had  an 
accuser  of  ^vant  of  fidehty,  he  had  replied,  '*Were  he  here  now  I 
*  would  strike  my  dagger  into  his  heart." 

Cromw^ell  might  have  said  this.  He  was  not  fool  enough  to  have 
said  the  other  before  such  witnesses,  even  in  the  highly  improbable 

*  Leiiers  and  Papers,   X\\  7(56,  7r>7. 
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event  of  feeling  it.  Like  Sir  Thomas  More,  Cromwell  accused  Rich 
of  plain  perjury.  Whether  distortion  or  sheer  invention,  the 
false  witness  served  its  purposep  The  King  at  once  believed  it, 
though  later  he  came  to  think  it  false, 

Cromwell  had  forced  him  into  a  hated  marriage.  He  had  en- 
couraged heresy  when  the  King  loved  orthodoxy,  Hemy  had 
unconsciously  wanted  an  excuse  for  a  nervous  discharge  of  rage 
which  might  relieve  his  irritated  egotism.  He  stripped  his  favorite 
of  all  his  dignities,  and  every  incapable  scion  of  a  noble  house  in 
England  rejoiced  that  the  "base  knave"  who  had  risen  to  the  head 
of  the  English  State,  because  he  wbb  the  most  capable  man  of 
affairs  in  it»  w^as  in  accordance  with  royal  edict  to  be  spoken  of  as 
"the  shearman."  The  contemporary  chronicler  tells  us  that 
"many  lamented''  his  arrest,  but  "more  rejoiced,  and  especially 
such  as  had  been  religious  men  or  favored  religious  persons,  for 

they  banqueted  and  triumphed  together  that  night and 

some,  fearing  lest  he  should  escape  although  he  were  imprisoned, 
could  not  be  merry*  Others,  who  knew  nothing  but  truth  by  him, 
both  lamented  him  and  heartily  prayed  for  him/^ 

At  the  Courts  of  France,  Spain  and  Rome  the  news  of  his  fall  was 
received  with  great  joy,  which,  curiously  enough,  has  been  taken 
by  some  moilern  writers  as  an  indication  of  the  injury  his  ministry 
had  done  to  England.  From  France  came  accusations  apt  to 
insure  his  death — that  he  had  plotted  to  marry  the  Princess  Mary 
and  seize  the  Crown.  No  pretense  was  ever  made  of  sending 
the  promised  proofs  w^hen  the  King  asked  for  them  after  Cromw^eira 
death. 

From  that  death  nothing  could  save  him.  For  many  generations 
later  little  stood  between  a  fallen  minister  and  the  scaffold.  A 
threat  of  the  axe  w^as  the  ancient  equivalent  of  a  vote  of  w^ant  of 
confidence.  From  Wolsey,  who  died  on  his  w*ay  to  death^  the  list 
is  long  of  fallen  rulers  of  England  who  saw  the  scaffold  on  their 
path.  More,  Cromwell,  Norfolk,  Seymour  of  Sudeley^  Somerset, 
Northumberland,  Norfolk,  Buckingham,  Stafford,  Charles  I,  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  Clarendon,  Danby,  Shaftesbury  and  the  Councilors 
of  James  II,  all  met  death  or  looked  hard  upon  the  axe*  During  a 
century  and  a  half,  on  the  average,  once  in  ten  years  a  leader  of  the 
English  State  died  on  the  scaffold  or  was  in  danger  of  it.  None  of 
these  men,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Northumberland,  could- 
be  convicted  or  attainted  of  treason  by  a  modern  jury  or  Parlia- 
ment. Cromw^ell  was  therefore  only  one  in  a  long  list  of  those  who 
came  to  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  by  the  violence  of  English  political 
parties. 
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He  understood  that  his  one  hope  of  mercy  lay  in  the  will  of  the 
King,  and  tried  by  the  most  abject  efforts  to  placate  the  diseased 
egotism  he  knew  so  well  It  was  liis  last  card  in  the  game  of  life, 
and  he  played  it  with  the  same  lack  of  dignity  which  his  antagonist, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  head  of  the  English  aristocracy,  showed  when 
his  turn  came.  Ho  got  nothing  by  it,  except  that  the  title  and 
estates  were  left  undisturbed  to  his  son,  which  was,  perhaps,  all 
he  hoped- 

The  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  often  died  better  than  they 
lived-  There  is  no  particular  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  Cromweirs  prayer  on  the  scaEFoId,  in  which  he  humbly  repents 
of  all  his  sins,  trusting  in  the  mercy  of  Gotl,  and  asking  that  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  might  hide  and  cover  all  his  unrighteousness. 
Those  sins  were  many.  But,  to  put  his  career  against  the  back- 
ground of  his  times,  and  look  at  it  ^vith  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in  God  and  righteousness  rather  than  with  those  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic who  believes  that  the  world  gets  at  God  and  righteousness 
only  by  a  Church  establishment,  is  to  see  that  there  was  in  them  no 
peculiar  tinge  of  sinister  wickedness.  He  was  the  most  active 
servant  the  Tudors  found  in  destroying  mediaeval  institutions.  He 
stood  for  a  career  open  to  talents  and  the  energies  of  England, 
going  out  in  the  light  of  the  new  learning  and  the  new  patriotism 
unto  those  paths  of  thought,  of  industry,  of  adventure,  winch  have 
brought  the  men  who  speak  the  English  tongue  into  their  inheritance* 
Therefore  the  distant  North  and  the  ancient  nobility  hated  him. 
But  those  who  knew  him  best  liked  him  most.  He  struck  hard  at 
those  who  opposed  his  plans,  but  he  did  not  willingly  shed  blood 
which  seemed  needless,  and  he  helped  many  of  the  weak.  He  took 
bribes  and  sold  his  influence^  but  it  is  nowhere  recorded  of  him 
that  he  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor.  He  did  not  die,  like  Wolsey, 
imlamented.  His  arrest  had  been  secret  and  sudden  because  of 
fear  of  trouble  in  the  city,  A  war  of  broadside  ballads  arose  over 
his  death  which  had  to  be  suppressed  by  the  Council,  and  the  joy 
at  Madrid,  Paris  and  Rome  was  broken  by  laments  from  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  over  the  deeds  of  the  English  Nero  and  the 
martyrdom  of  the  friend  of  the  GospeL  For  in  those  days  nobody 
judged  a  man  by  what  he  was  or  what  he  did,  but  by  his  attitude 
toward  their  faction  in  religion  and  politics  * 

It  was  easier  for  the  King  to  get  rid  of  a  good  servant  than  to 
find  another.    Wolsey,  More  and  Cromwell  were  the  ablest  men 

*  It  is  impoijsiljle  to  write  tlie  history  of  the  ^sixteenth  century  fairly  until  this 
fact  is  more  clearly  and  widely  recognized  Uiaii  it  has  been. 
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he  raised  to  high  office  in  the  State.  Within  a  year  of  Crora- 
weir^  death,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  tells  us,  *'the  King  has  no 
confidence  in  his  ministers^  and  sometimes  even  reproaches  them 
with  Crom weirs  death,  saying  that  upon  Ught  pretexts,  by  false 
accusation,  they  made  him  put  to  death  the  most  faithful  sen^ant 
he  ever  had."*  The  last  part  of  Henry's  reign  was  the  least  suc- 
cessful. He  began  to  shed  blood  which,  from  any  point  of  view,  was 
superfluous,  so  that  the  French  Ambassador  reports:  ** Cromwell 
was  reckoned  the  sole  deviser  of  the  death  of  so  many  people,  but 
it  appears  since  that  he  was  not  altogether  author  of  that  piteous 
tragedy,  but  rather  played  his  part  as  itw^a*?  rehearsed  to  hiin/*t 
No  one  could  be  found  to  manage  the  English  finances.  The  de- 
basement of  the  coinage,  continued  during  Henry*s  reign  before 
Cromwell  came  to  power,  suspended  as  long  as  he  had  influence, 
went  on  again  worse  than  ever,  until  Elizabeth  made  her  generation 
pay  for  the  mistakes  of  their  forefathers  by  returning  it  to  purity 
and  beginning  to  build  up  again  the  ruined  credit  of  England. 

Cromwell  left  no  account  of  his  motives  and  no  description  of  his 
policy.  He  shed  without  remorse  the  blood  of  men  w^ho,  if  they  could 
have  gained  the  power  they  asked  the  Spanish  King  and  the  Italian 
Pope  to  help  them  gain,  w^ould  have  killed  him  without  an  instant's 
hesitation  and  thought  it  God's  service  tu  destroy  all  his  work. 
He  increased  by  every  means  the  power  of  the  throne,  because, 
in  common  with  many  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  ^Titers  of  the 
age,  he  befieved  an  absolute  Prince  to  be  tlie  only  security  for  na- 
tional peace  and  national  prosperity.  But  he  did  not  try  to 
strengthen  the  throne  by  creating  a  standing  army  or  disarming  the 
people.  He  defended  his  policy  by  the  pulpit  and  the  printing 
press.  He  used  the  arts  so  long  familiar  to  English  ministers  to 
manage  Parfiament,  but  he  appealed  to  the  consent  of  the  nation 
through  it,  and  increased  the  potential  of  liberty.  He  broke 
England  from  all  connection  with  the  Papacy,  He  tried  to  make 
that  alliance  with  the  nations  of  the  North  in  which  England 
afterward  found  safety.  He  fostered  the  Renascence  against  medi- 
EBvalism,  the  new  learning  against  the  old.  He  reduced  the  Welsh 
and  Scotch  borders  to  order.  He  helped  the  destruction  of  local 
jurisdictions  and  made  it  possible  to  bring  them  under  the  common 
law.  He  maintained  the  stability  of  the  succession  by  a  policy 
which  defended  the  loyalty  to  the  throne  that  carried  England 
through  the  sixteenth  century  without  a  great  civil  war.  He 
finished  the  breaking  of  the  feudal  nobility^  eager  to  renew  the 


*  Inters  and  Papent,  XVI,  5flO,  page  285. 
t  Ibid.,  XVI,  page  289. 
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War  of  the  Roses,  and  kept  the  path  open  to  talents.  He  aided 
trade,  retrieved  the  finances  and  stopped  the  adulteration  of  the 
coinage.  He  swept  monasticism  from  England  as  an  anachronism 
which  had  outgrown  its  usefulness,  and  used  half  its  wealth  for 
national  purposes.  He  broke  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  and 
put  the  national  Church  imder  the  same  control  as  all  other 
national  affairs.  Most  of  this  is  so  opposed  to  certain  theories  of 
Church  and  State  that  it  seemed  to  their  advocates  a  diabolical 
work,  even  as  it  seemed  to  their  opponents  a  blessed  work.  The 
truth  is  that  Thomas  Cromwell  was  neither  martyr  of  Protestant- 
ism nor  Satan's  agent  to  attack  the  Ch\u*ch;  but  a  statesman 
working  hard  to  give  England  an  efficient  government,  and  to 
guide  her  safely  during  the  difficult  transition  from  the  mediae- 
val to  the  modern  State.  Close  mouthed  and  imscrupulous  as 
he  was,  there  was  nothing  particularly  mysterious  about  his  meth- 
ods nor  uniquely  sinister  about  his  personality. 

He  sought  to  advance  his  own  fortune,  but  it  seems  plain  that 
he  aimed  in  addition  at  something  else.  Surely  labors  so  consist- 
ent and  efficient  must  have  been  inspired  by  some  other  motive 
and  reason  than  the  greed  of  a  crafty  advent\u*er  flattering  a 
tyrant.  And  if,  without  theological  prejudice  or  ecclesiastical  bias, 
we  judge  him  for  what  he  was,  a  person  whose  ideals  were  predomi- 
nantly secular,  we  find  him  morally  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  average  man  of  his  age;  if  we  judge  him  by  what  he  did,  it 
seems  difficult  to  deny  him  a  place  among  the  most  capable 
statesmen  of  all  ages. 

Princeton  University.  Paul  van  Dyke. 
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WOKSHIP. 

EVERY  religion  rests  upon  two  things:  the  first  is  that  God 
can  speak  to  man,  the  second  is  that  man  can  speak  to  God. 
Revelation  and  prayer  are  the  supports  of  all  devout  living,  and 
the  pillars  upon  which  every  temple  of  worship  is  reared.  No  true 
worshiper  is  dumb,  because  there  ever  bends  a  hearing  heaven 
above  his  place  of  prayer*  The  philosopher  may  cast  his  thoughts 
in  monologues ;  but  religion  is  ever  a  dialogue,  a  spiritual  conversa- 
tion, in  which  God  speaks  through  visions  or  dreams  or  ecstacy,  or 
voices  of  nature  or  sacred  books,  or  prophetic  souls,  and  man 
responds  with  vows  and  sacrifices,  offerings  and  thanksgivings, 
petitions  and  ceremonies  of  adoration.  The  relation  and  propor- 
tion of  these  divine  and  human  factors  in  worship  show  the  greatest 
diversity.  The  thousandfold  conceptions  of  God,  man,  sin,  human 
destiny,  and  happiness  color  and  shape  the  religious  ser\ices  which 
are  supposed  to  be  pleasing  unto  God  and  profitable  for  men. 

The  nature  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  fact,  all  pagan  cults, 
as  a  rule,  regarded  the  human  part  of  worship  as  a  means  of  win- 
ning the  divine.  Man  acted  to  induce  God  to  act.  It  was  a 
Do  id  des,  often  of  a  very  commercial  and  bartering  character. 
Offerings  from  flock  or  herd  or  field  were  given  the  gods  in  order 
that  they  in  return  might  protect  and  multiply  man's  possessions 
and  guard  the  worshiper  from  all  ilU  This  worship  was  also  of  a 
magical,  superstitious,  theurgic  nature,  which  led  man  by  asceti- 
cism, initiation  and  a  great  variety  of  ceremonies  to  seek  to  gain 
and  deserve  the  mysterious  favor  of  the  gods  of  nature  and  human 
destiny.  Every  virtue  and  every  vice  regarded  as  pleasing  to  the 
gods  was  practiced  by  then-  followers,  that  such  flattering  imitation 
might  induce  the  supernal  powers  to  grant  man  his  desires* 

Judaism,  also,  while  rising  far  above  the  barter  and  mysteries  of 
the  Gentiles,  could  not  shake  off  its  local,  national  and  legalistic 
character.  The  revelation  of  Jehovah  in  Israel  commanded  certain 
legal  observances,  a  ritual  well-pleasing  to  God,  in  keeping  of  which 
there  was  great  reward*     Later  Judaism  centered  devotion  in  arbi- 
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trai7  laws  respecting  the  Sabbath,  tithes  and  eeremonial  purification. 
The  Old  Testament  prophets  broke  away  from  this  current  legalism ; 
yet  the  Jews  never  ceased  to  consider  acts  of  devotion  aa  commands 
of  God;  their  performance  was  obedience  to  God;  aod  such  obedi- 
ence merited  reward  from  God.  Paganism  as  the  seeking  religion 
and  Judaism  as  the  hoping  religion  could  not  help  regarding 
worship  as  a  means  by  which  the  hidden  God  might  be  revealed  and 
the  far-off  God  brought  nigh.  The  Rabbis  of  old  taught  tliat  if 
Israel  would  keep  the  law^  but  for  one  day  the  Messiah  w^ould  come. 

The  Christian  view  of  w^orship  was  very  different.  Instead  of 
an  unknown  and  far-off  God,  the  gospel  proclaimed  a  God  present 
in  Jesus  Christ.  In  Him  the  historic^  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
the  Fullness  of  the  Godhead  was  bodily  revealed  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  men.  This  God-Man,  as  Origen  described  Him,  was  invisi- 
bly but  really  present  in  the  midst  of  every  company  of  believers. 
Hence  New  Testament  w^orship  had  its  object  of  love  and  adoration 
and  praise  as  part  of  the  religious  assembly,  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
It  proceeded  at  once  from  the  consciousness  that  this  meeting  of 
Christians  already  possessed  all  things.  God  w^as  not  in  heaven  to 
be  brought  down,  or  in  the  deep  to  be  brought  up;  He  was  nigh 
every  behever  in  Christ.  He  needed  no  longer  an  offering  to  placate 
Him,  or  gifts  to  induce  Him  to  be  gracious.  Salvation,  grace  with- 
out measure,  eternal  life,  all  things  were  now  in  possession  of  the 
Church,  for  she  was  Christ's  and  Christ  was  God's.  No  longer  must 
man  seek  God  in  local  shrines  or  by  peculiar  offerings;  God  had 
come  to  man  in  Christ;  and  to  every  worshiper  in  spirit  and  truth 
the  Divine  Father  opened  all  the  treasures  of  heaven,  i^x»3tolic 
worship  meant,  accordingly,  an  immediate  appropriation  of  the 
good  things  of  God  in  Ckrist.  It  was  no  longer  pui-suit;  it  was 
possession;  hence  the  leading  thought  in  this  early  devotion  was 
not  so  much  w^orshiping  God  as  it  w*as  edifying  the  brethren.  Npt 
even  praising  Christ  was  the  chief  duty,  but  rather  building  up  His 
body,  the  Church  in  love.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  God  did 
not  need  the  adoration  of  men,  or  Christ  wdsh  for  their  thanlcsgi vings, 
except  as  shown  in  the  edification  of  those  w^hom  God  loved  with 
infinite  compassion  and  for  w^hom  Christ  died.  Weizsacker  says 
of  the  early  Christian  meetings:  "^\Tiat  took  place  aimed  not  at 
exerting  influence  upon  the  Godliead;  it  did  not  even  seek  first  of 
all  to  worship,  but  to  share  the  cormnon  faith  as  such''  (S.  566).* 

This  principle  of  edification  is  far-reaching.  We  shall  perhaps 
better  see  its  great  importance  in  Christian  worship  if  we  refer 

*  Dua.Aposf^limhe  Zntallcr  der  ChruiU.  Kirehe. 
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briefly  to  the  signifleance  attached  to  it  in  the  life  and  labors  of  the 
apostolic  Church. 

The  word  SuaBufiitu  occurs  oft^n  in  the  Sytioptist  Gospels  in  its 
literal  sense.  It  describes  building  a  house  (Matt,  vii»  24),  a  church 
(xvi,  18),  a  tower  (xxi.  33) j  a  temple  (xx\^i,  61),  a  synagogue 
(Luke  vii_  5),  and  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  {Matt,  xxiii.  29).  It 
soon,  however,  passes  over  into  figurative  usage.  We  then  hear 
of  the  churches  having  rest  and  being  edified  (Acts  ix,  31).  Paul 
applies  this  term  to  preaching  where  another  had  labored  before 
him  (Rora.  x\\  20).  He  later  sums  up  the  whole  work  of  Christian 
love  in  edifying  (1  Cor,  viii.  1),  He  delights  to  use  this  word 
spiritually.  It  builds  up  a  man's  character.  It  shows  a  Christian 
how  to  avoid  even  lawful  things  that  do  not  build  up  his  religious 
life  (1  Cor.  x,  23),  It  is  the  great  test  in  all  varieties  and  Uberties 
of  Christian  worship,  in  which  everything  must  be  done  imto  edifica- 
tion, Paul  calls  the  Corinthian  Christians  God's  building;  and 
assured  them  that  when  their  earthly  tent  was  dissolved  there  re- 
mained  for  them  a  heavenly  building  (2  Cor,  v,  1),  They  grew  to- 
gether upon  the  foundations  of  Christ,  the  apostles  and  prophets 
into  a  building,  a  holy  temple.  In  fact>  Paul  describes  the  whole 
Christian  life  as  an  duodofiii,  a  spiritual  building.  In  that  striking 
passage,  Eph.  ii*  1-17,  where  he  outlines  religious  experience,  he 
employs  the  idea  of  building  four  times  to  describe  its  many-sided- 
ness. The  Christian  is  called  a  building  which  is  built  upon  Christ, 
and  is  framed  together  with  Christ  into  an  organism  that  grows  into 
a  temple;  finally,  he  is  said  to  be  built  together  with  fellow-believers, 
A  little  later  the  whole  work  of  Christian  growth  is  said  t^  consist 
in  the  edification  of  the  Church  in  love  (Eph.  iv,  16).  Not  only  is 
Christian  nurture  or  the  inner  growth  of  the  Church  set  forth  from 
the  point  of  view  of  edification,  but  this  same  principle  forms  the 
rule  to  guide  the  Christian  in  all  hie  contact  with  the  world.  He 
must  think  of  the  possible  edification  of  every  man.  He  must  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  his  fellow-citizen  or  fellow-believer,  and  from 
his  pjint  of  view  seek  to  do  all  things  unto  human  and  religious 
edification.  In  all  questions  of  right  and  expediency,  of  which 
meat  offered  to  idols  was  an  illustration,  PauFs  t^st  was  the  glory 
of  Got!  and  the  good  of  the  weak  fellow-man.  He  writes:  ^'Give 
glory  to  God''  and  "give  no  offense  neither  to  the  Jew,  nor  to  the 
Greek,  nor  to  the  Church  of  God,"  The  way  to  glorify  God  was  to 
edify  as  far  as  possible  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  and  the  weak  brother 
for  whom  Christ  died  (1  Cor.  x.  31f.).  The  touchstone  for  action 
in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  world  was:  "Let  every  one  ,  •  .  .  please 
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his  neighbor  for  good,  to  his  upbuilding/'  or  to  edif>nng.  The 
limit  of  pleasing  a  neighbor,  or  toleration  of  doubtful  things,  or 
expediency,  was  when  the  edification  of  the  man  ceased. 

So  dominant  was  this  principle  of  edification  in  the  mind  of  Paul 
that  he  recognized  it  as  controlling  every  exercise  of  his  own  apos- 
tolic authority.  He  says:  "I  could  boast  ....  of  the  authority 
which  the  Lord  has  given  us** — but  at  once  adds  the  limit  to  such 
glorying;  it  was  to  be  "for  edification  and  not  for  your  destruc- 
tion" (2  Cor.  X,  8),  Church  authority  was  nothing  compared  ^ith 
spbltual  help  to  a  single  believer.  He  repeats  the  principle:  "  We 
do  all  things  .  ,  ,  ,  for  your  upbuilding'*  (2  Cor.  xii.  19),  And 
still  again  he  repeats  it,  saying  he  might  use  sharpness,  yet  even 
that  would  be  "to  edification  and  not  to  destiniction"  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
10).  And  of  course  the  greater  included  the  less.  If  apostolic 
men  did  their  work  guided  by  the  rule  of  edification,  much  more 
should  all  others*  In  Paul's  solemn  farewell  to  the  elders  of 
Ephesus  he  told  them  that  the  word  of  God's  grace  was  able  to 
edify  Christians  and  give  them  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that 
are  sanctified  (Acts  xx.  32),  He  elsewhere  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
whole  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  whether  exercised  by 
apostles  or  prophets,  or  teachers  or  evangelists^  or  pastors  or  any 
testif  jdng  believer,  was  to  consist  in  the  building  up  or  the  edifying 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  test  of  every  Christian  utterance,  in 
chiu-ch  or  out,  in  religious  or  secular  circles,  was  to  let  nothing  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  mouth,  "  but  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edify- 
ing, that  it  may  minister  grace  to  the  hearers"  {Eph.  iv.  29).  The 
salt  of  gracious  speech  was  its  edifying  power.  This  was  especially 
true  of  all  systematic  setting  forth  of  doctrines,  and  of  all  theological 
discussion*  The  spiritual  needs  of  man  should  ever  color,  fashion 
and  animate  the  teachings  of  the  Church*  Paul  assured  Timothy 
that  no  novelty  of  \new  or  scientific  acumen,  or  unique  T?visdora,  or 
apologetic  brilliancy,  or  treasures  of  knowledge  should  outweigh 
that  "godly  edifying,  which  is  in  faith,*'  This  theological  edifica- 
tion, he  adds,  produced  charity,  a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience 
and  faith  unfeigned  (1  Tim.  i.  4), 

This  brief  rimnu  of  New  Testament  teachings  respecting  the 
place  of  dtxuSu/xij  in  Christian  nurture,  mission  activity,  holiness 
of  life,  usefulness,  growth  of  the  Church,  apostoUc  authority  and 
the  general  work  of  the  ministry  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the  unique 
position  given  it  in  Christian  worship.  Apostolic  worship  was  very 
closely  connected  with  the  everyday  social  life  of  the  Christian. 
It  had  all  the  freedom  of  the  family  cbcle  and  all  the  spontaneity 
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of  friendly  intercourse.  The  brotherhood  came  together  to  greet 
one  Mother,  inquire  about  religious  activity,  report  religious  expe- 
rience, testify  in  the  spirit,  receive  inspiration  from  Jesus  ChriBt 
who  was  ever  in  their  midst,  bring  gifts  for  the  poor,  instruct  and 
encourage  one  another,  and  share  the  good  things  of  the  common 
salvation.  Our  old  word  meeting  describes  primitive  devotion 
much  better  than  the  term  worship,  which  suggests  ritual  and 
formal  services.  The  first  picture  of  a  church  in  the  apof?tolic 
brotherhood  was  that  of  Jesus  and  the  twelve  talking  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  by  the  wayside  to  the  multitudes,  and  then  in  the  house  of 
Peter  or  Lazarus  or  Mary  of  Jerusalem  singing  a  hymn  at  table  and 
giving  thanks  for  daily  bread.  Only  twice  is  the  Lord  said  to  have 
used  the  word  church:  in  one  case  (Matt,  xvi,  18)  he  referred  to 
the  worldwide  company  of  His  followers,  against  whom  the  gates 
of  hell  should  not  prevail;  in  the  other  he  described  it  as  two  or 
three  gathered  together  in  His  name  with  Himself  in  their  midst 
(Matt,  xviii.  16-20).  This  church  of  two  or  three  had  full  author- 
ity for  the  double  duty  of  dealing  with  the  brother  who  had  tres- 
passed and,  by  agreeing  together  in  their  prayers  to  the  Father  in 
heaven,  of  calling  down  all  the  blessings  of  Christian  worship  (Matt. 
xviii.  15-20),  In  free  devotion j  bound  to  no  local  mountain  or 
sanctuary,  Jesus  taught  His  disciples  to  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  {Jolm  iv,  21).  This  conception  at  once  passed 
over  intxj  the  apostolic  Church.  St-ephen  and  Paul  and  John 
declared  God  was  not  worshiped  in  temples  made  with  hands  or  by 
priestly  ritual  or  bloody  sacrifices,  "  as  though  He  needed  anything" 
(Acts  xvii.  25) ;  all  these  were  part  of  the  yoke  of  the  law,  which 
Peter  declared  no  longer  rested  upon  Christian  necks,  Jesus  said 
the  fanatical  Jews  could  kill  one  of  His  followers  and  think  such  a 
deed  of  blood  an  offering  to  God,  an  act  of  worship,  a  Urptia^  that 
would  induce  God  to  grant  him  a  special  reward.  Every  zealot 
believed  he  could  open  heaven  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  by 
deeds  of  religious  valor  induce  Jehovah  to  reward  him  with  Para- 
dise* Very  different  was  the  atmosphere  of  Christian  devotion, 
Paul  could  wish  himself  accursed  from  Christ  if  thereby  his  Jewish 
brethren  might  be  saved.  Between  these  extremes,  however, 
there  ran  a  quiet  synagogue  worship  which  gave  great  prominence 
to  the  element  of  teaching;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  its  edifying 
features  passed  over  into  the  Jewish  Church.  The  temple  service, 
in  which  the  sacrifices,  the  altar,  the  priests,  the  choirs  of  singing 
Levites,  the  ritual,  the  prayers  of  adoration  and  confession,  the 
Goilward  aspect  of  worship  were  conspicuous,  had  no  succession 
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in  the  New  Testament  Church.  It  was  the  maDward  side  of  wor- 
ship, that  which  appeared  especially  in  the  ^magogue,  with  lay 
leaders,  reading  of  Scriptures,  short  benedictions,  volimtary 
s^I>eakers,  the  social  fellowship  of  men  and  women,  of  old  and  young, 
not  even  excluding  outsiders—this  waa  the  heritage  that  passed 
into  Christian  religious  meetings.  The  Jewish  mystics,  tiie  pro- 
phetic spirits,  the  still  in  the  land,  preachers  like  John  the  Baptist^ 
the  apocalyptic  dreamers,  the  Essenes^  were  not  readily  drawn 
toward  the  more  severe,  didactic  services  of  the  synagogues;  they 
rather  sought  retirement  and  chose  the  desert  as  the  home  of  their 
devotion.  It  hardly  seems,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  it  was 
the  least  emotional,  the  least  prophetic,  the  least  ecstatic  form  of  the 
synagogue  services  which  formed  the  antecedent  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. But  with  all  formal  likeness  between  synagogue  and  church, 
the  spirit  in  each  was  so  different  that  the  Jew  who  was  converted 
to  Christ  must  have  felt  in  the  Christian  meeting  that  old  things 
had  passed  away  and  all  things  had  become  new.  The  edification 
of  the  synagogue  rested  upon  a  traditional  and  barren  legalism; 
and  this  legalism  was  associated  with  a  doctrine  of  the  transcend- 
ence of  Jehovah,  which  forgot  the  Lawgiver  in  the  study  of  the  law. 
God  was  so  far  away,  that  only  by  means  of  middle  beings,  of  angels, 
the  Memra,  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  men  get  ideas  concerning  Him; 
and  it  was  in  some  far-off  Messianic  age  that  real  fellowship  with 
Him  w^as  supposed  to  be  possible.  But  the  edification  of  the 
Christian  meeting  started  at  once  from  the  nearness,  the  very  pres- 
ence of  God  among  them.  Christ  was  Immanuel;  the  gospel 
preached  personal  union  with  God  in  Christ.  The  far-off  God  was 
nigh,  the  infinite  God  finite,  the  invisible  God  visible  in  Jesus. 
The  Jews  at  the  Passover  met  about  the  empty  chair  of  Elijah,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah;  the  Christians  at  all  their  gatherings 
assembled  about  Christ  really,  gloriously  among  them.  We  have 
no  description  of  the  pubUc  worship  of  the  Jewish  Christians.  The 
Apocalypse,  however,  give^  a  picture  of  the  worship  of  the  Redeemer 
in  heaven,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  idealization  of  the  services 
held  by  Jewish  Christians  (Rev.  iv-vi).  The  worshiper  was  in  the 
Spirit*  The  leader  sat  upon  a  throne  surrounded  by  the  elders, 
all  being  inspired  by  the  sevenfold  Spirit  of  God.  The  service  began 
with  benedictions  to  God;  but  the  chief  feature  in  it  was  the  book 
in  the  hand  of  the  leader,  its  opening  by  Christ,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  its  exposition,  which  was  not  in  words  but  in  living 
beings,  who  went  forth  as  living  epistles  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
The  central  object  of  worship  was  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the 
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asf?embly;  and  the  new  song  of  praise  by  the  elders  was  unto  Him 
who  redeemed  the  samts  unto  God  by  His  blood  and  made  them 
kings  and  priests  unto  God;  to  which  a  multitude,  thousands  of 

thousands,  responded,  **  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 

Blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and  power  *  *  .•  be  to  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever."  The 
outlook  of  all  the  worship — its  revelation,  its  seals,  its  books,  its 
symbolical  figures — is  the  victor}^  and  glorj^  of  the  Church  and 
Christ.  Jewish  Christian  worship  seems  never  to  have  fallen  into 
the  excesses  which  Paul  had  to  correct  among  Corinthian  believers 
(1  Cor»  xi-xtv),  James  shows,  however  (i-ii),  that  it  was  by  no 
means  free  from  defects.  There  were  in  it  hearers  of  the  Word  who 
were  not  doers  of  it,  who  did  not  bridle  their  tongues,  who  were 
"judges  with  evil  thoughts,"  because  they  put  the  rich  man  in  a 
place  of  honor  because  of  his  gold  ring  and  gay  clothing,  and  set 
the  poor  brother  in  an  obscure  place  on  account  of  his  poverty; 
there  were  those  who  claimed  to  have  faith  but  whose  works  belied 
their  claim^  who  had  bitter  envying  and  strife  in  their  hearts; 
there  was  a  desire  of  many  to  be  teachers,  and  not  a  few  who 
offended  in  the  word  of  teaching.  Lust,  hatred,  murder,  adultery, 
friendship  of  the  world — nearly  all  that  Jesus  warned  against  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — James  warns  against  as  present  in  the 
Church.  And  his  counsel,  like  that  of  Paul,  is  unto  edification — 
to  be  rich  m  faith,  not  rich  in  goods;  to  be  "swift  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak^  slow  to  wrath" ;  to  "  receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted 
Word" ;  to  be  "  doers  of  the  Word  "  and  "  doers  of  the  work  "  of  God ; 
to  be  justified  by  works  as  well  as  by  faith;  to  cherish  heavenly 
wisdom,  which  makes  men  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  merciful  and 
fruitful;  and  to  fulfill  the  royal  law  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
sums  up  in  its  edifying  character  for  man,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  These  were  the  requisites  to  profitable 
worship  as  well  as  to  godly  living.  His  chief  injunction  respecting 
ivorship  was:  *'My  brethren,  hold  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  persons/'  The  edification 
of  the  poor  brother  w^as  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  about  services  in 
what  he  calls  the  Christian  '* synagogue"  (ii,  1-2). 

For  the  heathen  convert  participation  in  Christian  worship  meant 
a  much  greater  revolution  in  his  attitude  toward  objects  of  worship, 
and  a  glorious  enlargement  of  the  joys  of  social  devotion.  When  he 
accepted  Clirist  the  whole  Godward  side  of  his  previous  religion 
fell  in  ruins.  Jupiter,  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Baal,  Isis,  Nemesis,  Fate, 
whatever  the  names  of  his  deities  and  heavenly  powers,  were 
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r^arded  as  vanity  and  a  lie,  as  belonging  to  the  doctrine  of  devils; 
there  was  left,  accordingly,  for  him  at  first  as  the  only  familiar 
element  in  worship  human  companionship,  that  religious  confidence 
which  came  from  fellowship  with  Christians  and  with  the  Christ  in 
their  midst.  As  the  exorcist  Jews  cried,  **We  adjure  you  b}^ 
Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth,"  so  many  a  convert  from  the  Gentiles 
might  well  say,  "  We  believe  in  the  God  whom  the  Christians  wor- 
ship through  Christ,"  Fellowship  in  a  holy  brotherhood  was  the 
first  and  vital  thing  in  his  piety  and  worship.  Tlirough  brotherly 
kindness  and  charity  he  was  to  learn  the  deeper  lessons  of  the  faith. 
In  the  Gentile  churches,  the  ignorance  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
Jesus  fulfilled^  and  of  its  fundamental  ideas  about  God,  man  and 
the  Messianic  hope,  wouM  naturally  make  the  teaching  or  edifying 
element  even  more  prominent  than  in  the  Jewish  churches.  Every 
man  must  enter  the  New  Testament  by  way  of  the  Old,  Paul  and 
Peter  and  John  ever  presuppose  it.  But  Gentile  converts  could  not 
read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  Septuagint  was  not  always 
easily  procured;  there  was  every  reason,  therefore,  for  giving  large 
place  to  instruction  in  every  meeting  of  Christians,  In  these  gath- 
erings, as  among  the  first  Jewish  believers,  the  social  element  was 
strong.  Meetings  were  held  in  houses  and  partook  largely  of  a 
family  character.  Women  were  present,  and  took  part  in  the  a/^inj 
and  ate  with  men  at  the  Lord's  Supper — things  unknown  outside 
Christian  circles;  slaves,  also,  could  take  part;  all  classes  formed 
one  household  of  faith.  These  circumstances  and  relations  con- 
spired to  make  the  human  aspect  of  worship  peculiarly  prominent, 
and  to  make  edification  its  chief  featitfe*  In  opposition  to  the 
Jewish  traditional  ritual  and  the  superstitious,  magical  incantations 
and  sacrifices  of  paganism,  Paul  calls  this  Christian  devotion  a 
XuyttTj  larpita^  a  reasonable  service  (Rom.  xii.  1).  It  claimed  the 
intelligent  attention  of  the  worshiper,  and  was  fulfilled  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  intelligence.  Its  reason  for  being  was  to 
supply  the  spiritual  needs  of  man;  and  anything  in  it  which  did 
not  minister  to  such  needs  had  no  place  in  New  Testament  worship. 
Kostlin  finds  tliree  principles  in  this  worship,  viz.:  (1)  attachment 
to  the  traditions  received  from  the  first  believers  in  Jesus,  (2)  that 
alt  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  and  (3)  edification,  of 
which  it  is  evident  the  last  is  supreme*  Good  old  customs,  order 
and  decency  are  involved  in  edification  and  could  not  live  spiritually 
apart  from  it. 

But  the  question  may  still  arise;  WTiat  was  this  edification  of 
which  the  New  Testament  makes  so  much?    Is  it  not  self-evident 
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that  apostolic  worship,  as  well  as  all  other  apostolic  activity,  sought 
to  promote  Cliristianity?  Does  not  every  Christian  think  that 
his  method  of  work  and  his  form  of  devotion  is  best  for  its  purpose? 
Is  not  the  aim  of  Quaker  and  Lutheran,  Greek  Catholic  and  Roman 
Catholic,  Salvation  Army  and  Anglican  the  same?  Elaborate 
ritual,  eloquent  preaching,  rich  music,  social  privileges,  varied 
culture,  revival  services,  ascetic  devotion,  cannot  these  all  claim  to 
be  imto  edification?  These  inquiries  answer  themselves,  but  they 
also  lead  to  the  further  question:  What  was  the  character  of  the 
worship  which  the  New  Testament  regarded  as  edifying?  And 
what  were  the  things  connected  with  it  which  were  distinctly 
declared  to  be  unedifying?  A  reply  will  be  found  to  this  inquiry 
in  a  survey  of  the  worship  of  the  apostolic  Church?  It  is  called 
the  Church  of  God,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  (1  Cor,  x,  22;  Gal  i, 
13).  In  it  are  all  treasures  of  knowledge  and  grace  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  its  members  (1  Cor,  xii,  28),  It  was  regarded  as  a  conmm- 
nity  of  priests  offering  itself  in  love  and  gratitude  to  CSrod.  It  was 
a  living  temple,  a  living  body,  of  which  Christ  was  head.  Under 
the  law  of  growth,  illustrated  in  Jesus'  teachings  about  the  vine  and 
its  branches,  this  worshiping  congregation  was  regarded  as  abiding 
in  Christ,  receptive,  passive;  its  praisej  its  testimony ,  its  self-edifi- 
cation  was  an  expression  of  the  life  of  the  present  Lord.  Only  as 
the  consciousness  of  one  brother  took  in  the  needs  of  another,  and 
intentionally  shaped  his  spontaneous,  charismatic  contribution  to 
the  worship  so  as  to  meet  those  needs,  did  his  part  in  devotion 
become  of  purpose  edifying.  The  dominant  thought  was  that  of 
the  whole  body  edifying  it^lf  in  love,  though  the  single  believer 
was  never  forgotten  as  part  of  the  whole.  And  beneath  both 
spontaneous  and  intentional  acts  of  worship  was  the  ever-present 
Christ,  speaking  in  the  Word  of  God  and  breathing  in  every  heart 
by  His  Spirit.  The  heart  of  edification,  then,  was  the  recognition 
of  the  Divine  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  worshiping  assembly.  This 
sense  of  one  Lord  led,  also,  to  another  element  necessary  to  true 
edification :  it  produced  unity.  If  brethren  were  to  be  built  up  they 
must  be  of  one  mind,  for  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  a  spirit  of  unity  and 
not  of  discord.  This  meant  further  that  worshipers  to  be  edified 
must  agree  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  such  as  re- 
pentance toward  God,  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  hope  of 
eternal  life,  Paul  urged  the  Corinthians  to  ''all  speak  the  same  thing" 
(I  Cor.  i.  10)  and  to  be  *' perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind, 
and  in  the  same  judgment."  The  meeting  for  worship  should  heal 
all  heresies,  for  the  "many"  here  were  made  "one  bread  and  one 
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body/'  since  all  were  "partakers  of  that  one  bread/'  even  Christ 
{1  Cor.  X,  17).    Accordingly  the  Church  in  Rome  was  warned 
against  those  who  "  cause  divisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine which  ye  have  learned/'  and  told  to  '* avoid  them*'  (Rom,  xvi. 
17).    John  has  similar  teachings  respecting  agreement  in  belief; 
so  have  Peter,  James  and  other  New  Testament  writers  *    Order 
and  decency  in  worship  involved  unity,  and  unity  of  devotion 
rested  upon  unity  of  faith.    Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  quarrel- 
ing about  circumcision,  and  Sabbath  days,  and  new  moons,  and 
eating  together,  and  heathen  science,  destroyed  the  harmony  of 
Christian  communion  and  made  it  imedifying;  hence  Paul  did  not 
hesitate  to  fight  for  peace,  to  denounce  teachers  of  false  divisive 
doctrines,  and  insist  that  his  gospel  came  from  the  God  of  pea<^, 
through  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  alone  led  to  peace  in  the  churches. 
As  already  intimated,  the  cardinal  doctrine  in  Paul's  gospel  was 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  as  the  only  way  of  access  to  God, 
Christians  were  known  as  those  who  called  in  worship  upon  the 
name  of  Christ  (Acts  ix,  14,  21;  2  Tim.  ii,  22;  Rev.  v.  8).    This 
was  as  true  among  Jewish  as  among  Geotile  believers.    In  every 
place  they  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    The 
mark  of  victory  over  Jewish  narrowness  and  legalism  was  a  recog- 
nition and  worship  of  the  Divine  Christ.    For  this  reason  the  apos- 
tolic men  who  have  this  triumph  most  in  mind — John,  Paul,  the 
author  of  Hebrews — all  regarded  Christ  as  a  being  who  came  doira 
from  heaven.    But  even  James  defines  a  Christian  as  one  who  had 
*'the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory/'  and  Peter 
urged  believers  to  sanctify  Jesus  as  "  the  Lord  God  in  their  hearts'^ 
(iii.  15).    The  earliest  Christian  hynms  were  hymns  to  Christ. 
The  earliest  Christian  blasphemy  was  blasptiemy  of  Christ.    The 
earliest  Christian  baptism  was  in  the  name  of  Christ.    It  does  not, 
then,  seem  too  much  to  say  that  edifying  praise,  prayer  and  preach- 
ing in  the  apostolic  Church  rested  upon  faith  in  a  present,  divine 
Christ.    It  rested  also  upon  belief  in  the  personal  Spirit  of  God, 
which  was  also  the  Spirit  of  Christ.    There  could  be  no  edification 
in  worship,  no  qualification  to  take  part  in  worship  without  the  Holy 
Spirit.    The  constant  description  of  both  working  and  worshiping 
Christians  in  the  New  Testament  is  *^in  the  Lord,''  '*  helpers  in 
Christ  Jesus/'  '*  laboring  much  in  the  Lord/'  "  in  the  Spirit.''    Each 
Ijeliever  had  a  talent  from  the  Lord,  a  x^p^<^p^^  from  the  Spiriti 
which  he  should  use  for  the  good  of  himself  and  others.     So  promi- 
nent is  this  feature  that  apostolic  worship  is  often  called  charis- 

*a,  1  John  ii.  19;  iv.  If.;  James  v.  19;  2  Peter  ii.  IL;  Jude  v.  M. 
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matic.  In  it  the  leader  or  speaker  was  not  a  " mouth*'  or  "organ'' 
of  the  congregation,  but  rather  a  voice  uttering  the  mind  of  the 
present  Christ  through  the  Spirit;  he  was  a  declarer  and  interpreter 
of  the  divine  Word  (1  Cor,  xiv.  26).  In  such  spiritual  speaking 
Paul  saw  the  worshiping  congregation  making  increase  of  the 
body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love  (Eph.  iv.  15).  The  only 
priestly  factor  was  the  holy  brotherhood  offering  itself  to  Christ  in 
its  midst.  AU  leaders,  from  apostles  to  the  humblest  brother  with 
a  gift,  were  but  ministers  of  the  grace  of  edification.  In  like  manner 
the  exclusion  of  the  unworthy  from  the  edification  of  worship  took 
place  by  the  whole  assembly,  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  power  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  (I  Cor.  v,  4). 

But  this  great  spiritual  liberty  had  its  dangers;  and  Paul  diB- 
cxissea  at  length  charismatic  disorders  which  threatened  to  rob 
worship  of  its  edifying  character.  In  his  classic  discussion  of  this 
subject  (1  Cor.  xii-xiv)  he  refers  to  three  things  in  particular:  first, 
women  who  had  a  gift  taking  part  in  public  worship;  second,  treat- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  social  meal;  and  third,  the  preaching  ser- 
vices of  the  church  and  the  proper  use  of  x<^p^^f^^'<^  in  them.*  The 
Church  in  Corinth  gloried  in  its  liberty,  and  Paul  would  not  restrict 
it,  for  "where  the  Spuit  of  the  Lord  is''  there  must  be  Hberty. 
His  sole  injunction  is;  *^Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying." 
The  action  of  women  and  treatment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  more 
external  in  their  nature,  a  question  of  behavior;  but  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  and  their  use  had  to  do  with  deep  things  of  the  souL  Here 
appeared  prophecy,  tongues,  miracles,  helps,  healings,  things  which 
Paul  valued  very  highly  and  rejoiced  that  he  possessed  in  larger 
measure  than  most  believers.  But  he  tested  them  all  by  their 
power  to  edify.  He  had  rather  speak  five  words  of  intelligible 
instruction  than  produce  a  second  Day  of  Pentecost  for  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  multitude.  He  begins  his  exhortation  upon  spiritual 
gifts  (1  Cor.  xiv.  1)  with  the  words:  "Follow  after  charity";  that 
is  the  royal  way,  upon  which  tongues  and  miracles  are  but  local 
incidents.  He  says:  '*I  would  that  ye  all  spake  with  tongues," 
then  adds,  "but  rather  that  ye  prophesied,''  for  prophecy  which 
gave  revelation  and  knowledge  edified.  He  put  prophecy  first 
among  spiritual  gifts,  because  '*  he  that  prophesieth  speaketh  unto 
men  to  edification  and  exhortation  and  comfort";  he  "edifieth  the 
Church"  (1  Cor.  xiv,  3,  4).  The  man  with  tongues  spake  unto  God, 
but  such  ecstasy  toward  God  was  but  as  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal  compared  with  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  which 

*  See  Godet's  Commoitaiy  on  1  Cor.  jdi-^v. 
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was  aa  the  clear  note  of  a  trumpet  caUiog  to  battle.  When  the 
simple  worshiper  could  not  say  the  "amen"  at  the  close  of  a 
prayer,  because  he  did  not  understand  it,  he  was  for  the  time  put 
out  of  Christian  fellowship;  and  the  exercise  of  gifts  in  religious 
services  at  which  most  of  those  present  could  only  wonder  and  be 
amazed  tm-ned  the  worshiping  congregation  into  a  theatrical 
assembly,  beholding  a  spectacle  instead  of  being  edified  in  faith, 
hope  and  love.  Here  lay  the  germ  of  the  Greek  Catholic  mass, 
which  took  form  along  the  lines  of  the  classic  drama.  On  the 
other  hand^  intelligible  worship,  shared  in  by  all  the  people,  not  only 
edified  the  feeblest  saint,  but  converted  the  unbeliever  by  leading 
him  to  self-examination  and  conviction  of  the  presence  of  God. 
Hearing  men  speak  with  tongues  would  provoke  the  visitor  to  say ; 
''You  are  cra^y/'  but  prophecy,  rational  setting  forth  of  truth, 
would  cause  him  to  exclaim;  "  God  is  among  you  of  a  truth*'  (1  Cor» 
xiv.26fO. 

The  elements  of  Christian  worship  are  simimed  up  by  Paul  in  a 
psalm,  a  doctrine,  a  tongue,  a  revelation  and  an  interpretation  of 
the  revelation.    And  the  principle  upon  which  these  were  to  be 
employed  was:  "  LfCt  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying"  (1  Cor,  xiv. 
26).    The  service  began  apparently  with   singings   accompanied 
probably  by  benedictions.    One  had  a  psalm  because  the  Spirit 
grant-ed  him  the  gift  to  select  it  from  the  Scriptures,  or  compose 
it  himself,  or  lead  the  singing.    Chief  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
thought  and  its  rhetorical  and  rhythmical  expression,  rather  than 
upon  the  melody.    The  simple  intoning  was  more  a  matter  of  elocu- 
tion than  music.   The  man  with  a  psalm  was  to  set  forth  truth,  so 
as  to  help  the  hearer.     He  was  not  to  ent-ertain  or  surprise  or  ex- 
hibit himself.    Paul  s  demand  of  the  singer  and  his  song  is  that  they 
edify.    He  says:  **  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also/'  where 
the  statement  is  parallel  with  the  words:  "I  will  pray  in  the 
spirit."    The  psalm  was  a  prayer,  and  should  glorify  God  as  it 
helped  edify  man.    Singing  with  the  understanding  for  Paul  meant, 
above  all  else,  praising  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord.     When  his 
theology  blossoms  into  song  that  is  its  theme.    Doubtless  the 
Messianic  psalms  fonned  a  large  part  of  such  praise.    The  second 
psalm,  about  the  Lord  saying  ''  Thou  art  my  Son,  -  ,  ,  .  Blessed 
are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him,"  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment oftener  than  any  other  Old  Testament  passage.     When  the 
persecuted  disciples,  Peter  and  John,  returned  to  their  own  com- 
pany, all  burst  forth  singing  this  psahn.    Stephen  closed  his  sermon 
quoting  it,  and  then  looked  into  heaven  to  see  Jesus  and  cry,  '*Lord 
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Jesus,  receive  my  spirit/^    Pliny  says  the  Church,  at  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  ceniur>%  sang  carmen  Ckrisio  quasi  Deo. 

Alter  this  edifying  psalm  came  teaching,  StdaxTj,  This  was  the 
word  of  knowledge,  which  was  also  given  by  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii.  8). 
Paul  calls  it  elsewhere  a  U/i^^  yvd^tm  and  a  hiyo^  mf^ta^.  K5stlin 
thinks*  the  first  referred  to  the  theological  character  of  the  teaching, 
and  the  second  to  its  philosophic  or  artistic  form  of  expression 
(S.  16).  Weizsiicker  thinks  the  word  of  wisdom  meant  especially 
God's  revelation  in  the  universe,  while  the  word  of  knowledge 
meant  the  vision  of  God  in  Christ  within  us.  In  any  case, 
such  teachmg  was  rational,  and  rested  upon  knowledge  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  6).  There  was  another  kind  of  preaching,  called  prophecy, 
which  rested  upon  revelation.  This  appealed  more  to  the  emotions, 
while  the  word  of  knowledge  sought  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  con- 
vince the  will.  But  whether  the  teacher  reasoned  or  the  prophet 
exhorted,  each  was  guided  by  the  self-same  spirit.  The  prophet 
uttered  what  the  Spirit  gave  him  by  sudden  inspiration ;  the  teacher 
unfolded  what  the  ypirit  showed  him  by  means  of  study.  Paurs 
own  preaching,  which  he  considered  most  edifying,  was  of  the  di- 
dactic order.  He  describes  it  (Acts  xx,  20)  first  as  an  "avaYyahtv^  that 
is  a  showing  forth,  an  explaining  the  Gospel;  second^  as  diU^m^  or 
teaching,  and  third,  as  a  ^taftaprop^fMsw^^  a  testif  jHng  to  the  truth 
and  an  appeal  to  men  to  share  his  Christian  exj^erience.  He  dis- 
tinguished, further,  two  grades  of  edifying  preaching,  one  being 
elementary,  or  milk  for  babes,  the  other  beiug  \tisdom,  meat  for 
men,  the  deeper  doctrinal  truths  which  are  involved  in  the  Gospel 
(1  Cor.  iii.  2).  In  Heb.  vi.  1-3,  also^  this  distinction  is  made  and  the 
exposition  of  the  high  priesthood  of  Clirist  from  Ps.  ex  referred  to 
as  such  strong  meat.  It  is  toward  this  higher  intellectual  edifica- 
tion that  Paul  urges  Christians  to  grow.  They  should  be  children 
in  nothing  but  malice;  in  understanding  Cliristian  truth  they 
should  be  men.  An  article  in  the  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitsehrift  for 
1899,  setting  forth  Paul's  own  account  of  his  preaching,  sums  it  up 
in  the  following  points;  (1)  Its  subject  matter  came  from  God 
and  not  from  men;  this  divine  ^dsdom  was  revealed  only  to  those 
who  love  God,  and  centres  in  Christ  crucified;  (2)  only  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  qualify  the  preacher  to  set  forth  this  wisdom  in  Christ 
and  edify  the  people ;  (t3)  the  delivery  of  the  preacher,  his  words  and 
style,  as  well  as  his  exegesis,  depend  upon  the  Spirit,  for  he  spoke 
*'not  in  the  words  wliich  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth''  (1  Con  U.  13);  (4)  and  the  edifying  effect  of 

*  Geschkhit  d€s  Vhmt  GotteMdiemiee,  1887. 
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such  preaching  was  conviction  of  the  aTfc-rrof  or  the  ifhm-nf^,  his 
self-concienination,  reveiation  of  the  hidden  things  of  his  heart, 
confession  of  sin  and  surrender  to  God.  Paul's  preaching  also 
included  practical  instruction  for  Christian  living.  He  praised 
the  Corinthians  for  keeping  the  traditions  which  he  gave  them 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2),  and  du-ected  Timothy  to  remind  them  of  **my  ways 
which  be  in  Christ/'  and  those  rules  of  life  which,  he  says,  he  taught 
every^'here  in  every  Church  (1  Cor.  iv.  17). 

After  the  psalm  and  the  preaching  of  knowledge,  Paul  refers  to 
prophecy  and  the  speaking  ^ilh  tongues  which  followed  it.  These 
formed  an  exhortative  and  ecstatic  outgrow^th  of  the  word  of  wis- 
dom. As  prophetic  men  mused  upon  it  the  fire  burned,  and  tongues 
of  flame  declared  the  mind  of  God.  The  prophet  feeling  the  Word 
of  God  burning  for  utterance  rose  to  his  feet  to  utter  it  as  the 
assembly  were  accustomed  to  rise  to  hear  the  same  Word  from  the 
Scriptures.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  within  him  dominated  all  else; 
hence  Paul  declares  it  a  test  of  the  tnie  prophet  that  hi  his  most 
ecstatic  exclamations  he  should  cry  *' Jesus  Lord"  (1  Cor.  xii.  3). 
The  prophet  was  conscious  of  w4iat  he  said  and  heard  in  the  Spirit; 
and  in  this  consciousness  Paul  put  the  edifying  nature  of  what  he 
said.  He  could  communicate  intelligibly  a  message  from  God 
for  the  profit  of  them  that  heard  (1  Cor.  xiv.  3).  And  he  was 
to  exercise  his  prophetic  gift  only  unto  edification.  Women 
prophets,  who  might  naturally  fall  into  excess  of  ecstasy 
and  uncover  their  heads  like  men,  were  not  allowed  to  speak  in 
public  meetings.  It  was  not  seemly,  not  edifying.  Not  more  than 
three  prophets  were  to  s^jeak  at  the  same  meeting;  more  would 
not  be  profitable.  When  a  second  prophet  w^as  moved  to  speak, 
the  first  must  cease;  the  fresh  spiritual  impulse  of  the  second 
prophet  might  be  more  edifjHng  than  the  extended  exhortation  of 
the  first.  Finally,  when  all  the  prophets  had  spoken,  "  the  others'' 
present,  all  the  brotherhood,  were  to  judge  what  had  been  said  and 
test  it  by  reason,  analogy  of  the  faith,*  the  Scriptures  and  their  own 
experience  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  Discerning  and  testing  these 
prophetic  spu-its  wa^  a  gift  of  God  as  much  as  prophecy  itself  (1  Cor. 
xii.  10).  After  the  prophet  who  heard  the  voice  of  God  but  ad- 
dressed himself  to  men  came  the  speaker  w^ith  tongues  who  heard 
and  addressed  God  atone.  For  such  a  man,  however  inspired, 
Paul  had  really  no  place  in  public  worship.  He  had  reached  the 
extreme  of  religious  emotion  and  the  minimum  of  profit  for  any 
save  himself;  hence  Paul's  discouragement  of  him.    He  would  not 

*  Rom.  xii.  6;  1  Cor  3di.  10. 
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exchange  one  hour  of  rational  preaehing  for  all  the  spiritualistic 
seances  known  from  the  mtch  of  Endor  to  the  present  day.  He  lim- 
ited such  speakers,  as  he  did  the  prophets,  to  not  more  than  three 
at  one  service.  He  also  directed  that  interpretation  of  tongues 
follow,  80  as  to  bring  any  truth  uttered  in  this  fine  frenzy  mthin 
the  sphere  of  edification.  I  f  there  were  no  interpreter  the  man  with 
a  tongue  must  keep  silence  in  the  church.  Even  a  lying  spirit  might 
ta.ke  possession  of  him,  so  that  he  must  never  speak  save  in  the 
presence  of  a  discemer  of  spirits.  This  severe  limitation  of  speak- 
ing with  tongues  is  very  remarkable,  when  we  consider,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  high  place  given  poetic  and  philosophical  "madness/' 
as  Plato  calls  it,  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  great  honor  which  Paul 
ascribes  to  it  as  a  spiritual  gift  which  had  been  bestowed  in  high 
degree  upon  himself.  The  God-into?dcated  man  was  for  the  time 
being  irresponsible ;  the  more  he  honored  God  the  leas  he  listened  to 
reason;  the  end  might  be  disorder  and  indecency.  For  this  reason 
Paul  checked  this  tendency •  It  was  not  unto  edification.  From 
this  point  of  view  he  was  led  to  discuss  the  question  of  spiritual 
gifts  at  length  (1  Cor,  xiv,  1-28)*  He  does  not  discuss  the  gift 
of  tongues  at  all  as  such;  he  refers  to  it  only  as  something  that  came 
in  the  way  of  edification  in  worship.  Every  "manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  is  given,"  he  says,  "  to  every  man  to  profit  withal/'  Any- 
thing that  infringes  this  principle  must  be  checked  by  the  reason 
of  the  prophet;  and  if  it  got  beyond  the  control  of  the  prophet, 
Paul  told  'Hhe  others*'  to  stop  it,  "for  God  is  not  the  author  of 
confusion  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints/'  Thus  the 
circuit  of  pubhc  speaking  in  apostolic  worship  began  and  ended 
with  teaching  unto  edification;  for  the  quiet,  rational  interpreta- 
tion  of  tongues  with  which  it  closed  was  essentially  the  same  as  the 
StfJa;^  with  which  it  opened.  In  the  later  apostolic  period j  when 
charismatic  men  began  to  disappear  and  worship  took  on  more 
regular  forms,  prophecy  blended  with  teaching  and  speaking  with 
tongues  became  identified  with  the  psalm.  The  last  great  factor 
in  apostolic  worship  was  prayer.  It  may  be  said  also  to  have 
opened  the  services,  for  words  of  benediction  and  the  psalm  were 
of  that  character-  The  sununary  of  Christian  characteristics  given 
in  Acts  ii.  42  consists  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  fellowship, 
breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers,  in  which  the  frequent^  brief 
thanksgiving  prayers  of  praise  and  blessing  seem  especially  referred 
to,  Paul  connects  prayer  especially  with  singing,  as  if  its  chief 
feature  were  praise.  True  public  prayer^  like  every  other  part  of 
worships  must  edify.    It  must  not  be  in  an  unknown  tongue,  it 
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must  be  with  the  understanding,  it  ntust  be  such  that  all  who 
hear  it  can  intelligently  and  from  the  heart  say  *'  the  amen"  to  it. 
Of  the  prayers  so  common  elsewhere,  of  the  adoring,  meditative, 
bartering,  moralizing,  transcendental,  preaching,  indirect  character 
we  find  little  evidence  in  New  Testament  worship.  When  these 
prayers  turned  from  thanksgiving  to  petitions  their  desires  were 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  (Rom,  xv;  30;  Eph,  vi.  8),  for  boldness 
to  preach  the  Gospel  (Acts  iv,  29),  they  were  on  behalf  of  other 
Christians  (1  Thess,  v.  25;  2  Thess.  iii.  1),  for  erring  brethren 
(James  v,  16),  for  the  civil  rulers  (1  Tim.  ii,  1),  and  for  all  men. 
The  limits  of  thLs  paper  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  other  parts 
of  early  worship  in  which  the  same  edifying  principle  appears.  In 
every  service  an  offering  was  brought,  of  bread  and  wine^  of  money 
and  other  good  things.  These  offerings  were  analogous  to  the  sacri- 
fices and  first  fruits  brought  into  the  temple;  but  now  they  all 
looked  toward  the  good  of  the  assembled  people.  They  w^re  pre- 
sented to  God  in  Christ,  and  then  given  to  the  poor,  the  w^idows,  the 
sick;  they  were  for  Christian  workers  and  for  the  support  of  the 
Chiu-ch.  Baptism  also  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  two  New  Testar 
ment  sacraments,  like  the  Sabbath,  were  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
them.  They  were  to  edify  the  Church.  Tliey  had  no  mystical, 
sacerdotal  character. 

Baptism  looks  ever3T\^here  tow^ard  such  edification  as  wt  have 
been  considering.  It  introduced  Jesus  to  His  work,  which  was  to 
fulfill  all  righteousness.  He  called  his  sc^rvice  and  his  sufferings 
for  men  a  baptism  (Matt,  xx,  22;  Luke  xii,  50),  For  a  season  in 
the  early  ministry  of  our  Lord  His  disciples  baptized  their  converts 
(John  iv.  1);  but  this  practice  seenis  to  have  led  to  premature  and 
wrong  conceptions  of  the  Messianic  kingdom;  baptism  became 
unedifying  and  was  abandoned,  Jesus  led  His  disciples  aside  from 
mission  work  to  instruct  them  in  the  deeper  things  of  the  kingdom; 
baptism  was  postponed  because  it  really  rested  upon  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection,  and  was  not  to  be  resumed  till  these  had  taken 
place.  At  the  close  of  Christ's  ministry  baptism  was  commanded 
again  as  an  ordinance  for  missionary  service.  It  now  as  ever  had 
in  view  those  who  believed,  who  were  converted,  and  w^ho  were  ready 
to  learn  all  things  whatsoever  Jesus  had  commanded  His  disciples. 
Its  practice  was  resumed  after  Pentecost,  for  the  great  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  there  produced  that  faith  and  holiness  for  which 
baptism  stood  and  called  for  the  external  sign  of  these  things. 
Baptism  alw^ays  signified  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  man's 
life  through  regeneration,  faith  and  good  works.     It  took  place 
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upon  personal  confession  of  faith,  and  in  the  case  of  children 
rested  upon  the  parents'  confeasion  and  the  promise  of  Christian 
nurture*  There  was  nothing  magical,  ecclesiastical,  mysterious 
or  sacerdotal  about  it.  It  did  not  induce  God  to  be  gracious;  it 
did  not  in  some  ex  opere  operaio  sense  convey  spiritual  benefit;  it 
did  not  initiate  into  religious  niystcries.  Any  belieyer  might  see 
it  administered;  it  might  be  observed  on  any  day,  in  any  place,  in 
any  manner.  Strictly  speaking,  the  convert  baptized  himself. 
The  ^^*^^^Vj  in  the  second  century,  still  reflects  this  early  edifying 
usage.  It  teaches  that  baptism  might  be  by  immersion  or  pouring, 
in  running  water,  in  ponds  or  in  cisterns.  It  is  referred  to  in  general 
as  atlministered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  more  specifically  iis  in 
the  name  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Nothing  could  more 
exalt  the  central  position  of  the  divine  Christ  in  baptism  than  such 
alternate  expressions  in  which  He  alone  is  put  beside  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost.  Baptism  Paul  describes  as  especially  referring 
to  the  death  of  Christ  (Rom.  vi.  3),  which  brought  redemption,  and 
to  participation  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  w^hich  was  the  ground 
of  all  holy  living.  He  had  no  idea  that  it  wrought  regeneration, 
or  that  it  was  a  priestly  ordinance  in  itself  pleasing  to  God.  As 
compared  with  preaching  the  Gospel  he  regarded  it  as  of  minor  im- 
portance; so  much  so  that  he  rarely  baptized  any  convert,  saying 
"Ctirist  sent  me  not  to  baptisje^  but  to  preach  the  Gospel"  (1  Cor. 
i.  17).  It  followed,  and  did  not  precede,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
hence  when  Peter  saw  that  Cornelius  and  his  company  had  re- 
ceived the  Spirit  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  washing  away  of  sins  in  his  own  baptism;  but  it  is  evident  he 
uses  the  words  to  describe  justification  by  faith  which  expressed 
itself  in  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  (cf.  Heb.  x.  22).  The 
New  Testament  regards  baptism  as  analogous  to  circumci>sion, 
which  Paul  said  was  of  chief  value  because  it  carried  with  it  instrnc- 
tion  in  the  oracles  of  God;  it  was  a  pledge  of  Christian  nurture. 
He  here  followed  the  thought  of  Jcsus,  who  taught  that  baptism, 
to  be  effective,  should  be  followed  by  instruction  in  all  things  what- 
soever He  had  commanded.  Like  prayer*  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Sabbath,  baptism  was  a  means  of  grace  ordained  by  God  for  the 
edification  of  the  Church*  The  body  washed  with  pure  water 
availed  nothing  unless  it  was  preceded  by  the  heart  sprinkled  from 
an  evil  conscience,  and  the  heart  could  attain  this  sprinkling  with 
atoning  blood  only  as  the  believer  came  with  a  true  heart  in  full 
assurance  of  faith  (Heb.  xi,  22). 
The  other  New  Testament  sacrament,  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
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should  be  approached  from  the  same  point  of  view;  it  waa  to  edify 
the  Church.  Luther  called  it  a  **  visible  word''  of  God;  and  it  is  a 
means  of  grace  like  the  Scriptures*  Here  also  the  meetmg  of  be- 
lievers was  in  a  brotherly,  passive,  receptive  attitude.  Partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  waa  compared  with  eating  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices and  sharing  the  Passover  supper  (1  Cor,  x.  14-22;  v,  7), 
Gratitude  was  the  dominant  note  in  this  service,  and  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  was  the  consecrating  factor  in  the  Eucharist,  The 
later  Romish  conception,  that  the  worcb  '*Hoc  enim  est  corpus 
meum''  constituted  the  Supper,  is  quite  foreign  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. *' Prayers  of  thanksgiving  and  songs  of  praise  surrounded 
this  holy  ordinance"  (Kostlin).  It  is  described  as  EoXoyuv^ 
sn^afttar^i^f^  d^uEi^  (Matt*  xxvi.  26  L)  and  m^j^t^  (Acts  ii,  47). 
And  the  object  of  all  this  praise  and  thanksgiving  and  blessing 
wai?  Christ  the  Lord,  whose  body  was  broken  to  take  away  sin  and 
whose  blood  was  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant  of  grace.  The  view 
of  Zwingli,  that  the  Supper  is  a  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  teaching  of  Calvin,  that  the  glorified  Christ  was  spiritually 
present  in  it,  doubtleas  present  two  sides  of  the  apostolic  conception. 
As  commemorating  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  it  had  an  objective  out- 
look toward  the  cross;  but  even  in  this  direction  Paul  sees  believers 
crucified  together  with  Christ,  while  in  the  holy  bread  of  the  Supper 
he  sees  now  Christ  Himself  and  again  the  Church  (1  Cor.  x  17;  xi, 
27).  This  nearness  of  the  Lord  and  His  saving  work  in  the  Supper  is 
seen  especially  in  the  identification  of  the  wine  with  the  blood  shed 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  The  Christ  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the 
ever-living  Christ  so  blended  with  Christ  upon  the  cross  that  His 
death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory.  Christ  the  bread  of  life  feeding 
believers  through  all  the  wilderness  of  this  world  is  Jt)hn's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Lord's  Supper  {John  vi.  32f .) ;  just  as  we  might  say 
the  Lord's  washing  the  disciples'  feet  to  teach  the  true  spirit  of 
service  was  his  conception  of  baptism.  The  outlook  of  the  Supper 
which  reminded  of  death  was  ever  toward  life,  toward  eating  and 
tlrinking  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father.  It  was  preceded  by  a  love 
feast  which  celebrated  Christ  in  the  midst,  and  looked  forward  to 
a  heavenly  love  feast  at  which  Jesus  would  again  be  \isibly  present. 
For  a  little  while  orly  waa  the  Lord  of  the  feast  absent;  He  would 
speedily  return;  He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  meeting  by  His  Spu^it; 
hence  the  edifying  sense  of  Christ  as  the  bread  that  gives  strength, 
the  wine  that  gives  joy,  the  living^  loving  Lord,  was  strong  in  the 
heart  of  every  conmmnicant. 
Many  of  the  associations  aiid  suggestions  of  oiu*  modern  celebra- 
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tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  lead  away  from  the  simple,  social,  charis- 
matic, edifying  observation  of  it  in  apostolic  days.    We  celebrate 
it  in  the  moraing,  by  daylight,  which  is  out  of  all  connection  with 
its  origin  at  suppertime  with  lighted  lamps.     Now  it  is  added  to 
a  preaching  service;  then  it  was  joined  to  a  brotherly  meah    Now  it 
is  encumbered  with  admission  of  members,  a  confession  of  faith 
and  baptismal  observances;  then  it  was  a  joyful  celebration  with 
no  thought  of  the  admission  of  outsiders.    Now  it  is  partaken  of 
somewhat  formally  and  while  sitting  up;  then  it  was  eaten  uncon- 
ventionally and  lying  down.    Now  we  use  leavened  bread;  then 
unleavened  was  used.    Now  we  drink  often  unfermented  wine, 
specially  prepared  and  preserved,  or  piu-e  wine;  then  the  common 
fermented  wine  of  the  peasantry  mixed  with  water  was  drunk. 
Now  some  one  member  or  officer  of  the  Church  provides  the  bread 
and  wine;  then  the  Lord's  table  was  furnished  from  gifts  brought 
by  the  whole  congregation.     In  those  days  Christians  kissed  one 
another  as  a  sign  of  brotherhood  in  Chiist  before  partaking  of  the 
Lord';^  Supper;  now  some  Christians  wUl  not  let  others  come  to  the 
table  at  all  because  they  diflfer  about  clerical  claims  or  modes  of 
baptism,  much  less  kiss  them  when  they  come.    Then  any  brother 
might  offer  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  distribute  the  elements; 
now  ordained  men,  priests  or  presbyters,  and  officials  are  required 
for  this  service.    Then  a  full  meal  might  be  eaten;  now  a  morsel 
is  taken  symbolically.    Then  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated 
every  week,  if  not  every  day ;  now  it  takes  place  much  more  seldom. 
This  holy  Supper  had  various  forerunners  which  may  help  explain 
it.    The  Essenes  among  the  Jews  had  a  common  table,  at  which 
every  meal  of  the  brotherhood  was  regarded  as  sacramental.    The 
priests  during  their  courses  in  the  Temple  ate  at  a  common  table, 
with  prayers  and  thanksgivings,    Jesus  and  the  twelve  long  ate 
together,  when  every  supper  was  in  a  sense  the  Lord's  Supper, 
The  Passover,  a  family,  social  supper  it  was  at  which  Jesus  insti- 
tuted His  holy  Supper  of  covenant  and  remembrance.    In  the 
heathen  world,  also,  eating  together  was  always  associated  with 
religion;  and  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  religious  societies  the  bro- 
therly meal  was  central  and  sacramental.    All  these  surroundmgs 
naturally  gave  the  Lord's  Supper  a  familiar,  brotherly  character, 
in  which  the  promotion  of  love,  fellowship  and  mutual  helpfulness 
among  Christians  was  a  prominent  aim.     It  was  just  because  of 
these  things  that  the  abuses  which  Paul  set  himself  to  correct  were 
possible*    They  sprang  from  an  excess  of  the  social  element  which 
beclouded^the  consciousness  that  Christ  was  present,  and  that  each 
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eomniunicant  should  discern  the  body  of  the  Lord  in  the  bread, 
and  discern  himself  ns  a  sinner  washed  m  the  blood  of  Christ.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  think  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  now  observed  in 
a  Catholic  or  Episcopalian  or  even  Presbyterian  or  Congregational 
Church  degenerating  into  an  indoor  picnic,  with  family  groups 
eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  out  of  their  otmi  baskets,  as  was 
the  case  in  Corinth.  Paul  develops  the  teachings  of  Jesus  about 
the  Supper.  It  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  memorial  service,  setting 
forth  the  new  covenant  in  Christ's  blood  (Matt.  xxvi.  28;  Luke  xxii. 
20) ;  and  it  signified  a  feeding  by  faith  upon  Christ  as  the  Bread  of 
life  (John  \i,  32ff,)-  Its  great  design  was  to  edify  the  saints.  The 
discourse  of  Jesus  at  tlie  Supper  was  upon  Himself  as  the  Vine,  the 
Way^  the  Life,  upon  the  coming  Spirit,  victory  over  the  world  and 
the  heavenly  glory.  The  teachings  of  Paul  held  up  the  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper  that  the  brethren  in  Corinth  might  see  by  contrast 
how  unedifying  was  their  service*  They  forgot  the  glory  and  honor 
and  reverence  due  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  and  thereby  fell 
into  discord  and  confusion.  Tliey  were  di\ided  into  factions;  they 
became  gluttonous  and  drunken  at  a  service  which  by  its  observance 
at  one  time  and  one  place  stood  for  a  sign  of  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost*  There  was  a  threefold  sin  in  such  things:  (1)  they  ate  as 
if  it  was  a  meal  to  satisfy  hunger,  overlooking  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  it;  for  this  reason  Paul  would  separate  the  d^dnj  from  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord  and  insisted  that  the  whole  service  should 
centre  in  Christ's  atoning  death.  (2)  There  was  a  lack  of  respect 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Chmxh  as  a  holy  assembly.  To  eat  and  drink 
in  it  as  in  their  own  houses  not  only  dishonored  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but  despised  the  Church  of  God.  And  (3)  such  abuse  of  the  Supper 
gave  special  offense  to  the  poor  brother  who  came  perhaps  late  and 
founil  no  provision  made  for  him.  He  was  humiliated  before  all , 
and  the  whole  Church  insulted  in  its  poor  member.  Paul's  teachmg 
upon  the  Lord's  Supper  culminates  at  the  same  place  as  did  his 
teachings  upon  general  worship,  at  the  place  of  ouoftvp^.  In 
both  cases,  whether  it  were  speaking  in  unknown  tongues  or  eating 
and  drinking  apart,  the  result  was  the  practical  excommunication 
of  the  ignorant  and  poor  brother  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church: 
aad  I  hat  for  Paul  was  the  place  where  reform  must  begin,  because 
that  was  the  place  where  edification  ceased. 

We  approached  our  consideration  of  edification  in  worship  by 
some  notice  of  edification  in  Christian  life  and  work;  it  seems  fitting 
that  we  close  our  study  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  that  true  worship  and  holy  living  are  identical.    Paul 
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speaks  of  the  coming  together  of  Christians  for  public  worship; 
James  presupposes  a  stated  assembly  of  believers  in  what  he  calls 
**your  synagogue":  and  the  writer  of  Hebrews  urges  the  Brethren 
not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together  for  social 
worship  (x.  25).    The  public  exercises  of  God's  house  were  greatly 
honored;  yet  all  these  representatives  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chrfe^ 
tianity  agree  in  the  thought  that  worship  outside  the  meeting- 
house was  just  as  important  as  that  within  it^  and  that  no  temple 
was  so  holy  to  God  as  the  body  of  the  true  believer.    This  is  a 
favorite  idea  of  Paul'f?;  and  he  repeatedly  describes  Christians  as 
temples  of  God  (Acts  vii.  48;  1  Con  iii.  17),  of  Christ  (Gai  ii.  20), 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  vi*  19)*    As  Jesus  spoke  of  the  temple 
of  His  body  (Jolm  ii.  19),  so  might  believers  speak.    Peter  also 
makes  prominent  the  thought  that  every  Christian  is  a  ''living 
stone**  which  is  built  into  a ''spiritual  house,''  in  which  by  holy 
living  ''spiritual  sacrifices''  are  offered  "acceptable  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ*'  (1  Peter  ii.  5).     In  Paul's  use  of  the  striking  phrase 
Anytxfi  Xarpua  (Rom.  xii.  1)  he  applies  this  ''reasonable  worship" 
of  God  to  the  presenting  of  our  "bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  to  God/*    This  statement  is  the  more  striking  because 
it  opens  the  edifying  or  practical  part  of  the  epistle.    All  his  letters 
have  a  doctrinal  section,  but  this  ever  looked  toward  the  edification 
which  was  to  grow  out  of  the  doctrines,  and  which  he  set  forth  in 
the  exhortations  that  close  his  writings.    For  Paul  the  worship 
of  going  to  church,  reading  and  hearing  the  Scriptures,  the  psalm, 
the  teaching,  the  prophecy,  the  tongues,  the  interpretation,  the 
prayers  and  benedictions,  was  but  as  altar  stairs  leading  up  to  the 
higher  worship  of  being  transformed  by  tlie  renewing  of  our  minds, 
so  that  in  living  experience  we  may  prove  what  is  the  good  and 
acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God.    In  cherishing  holy  thoughts 
that  keep  us  in  fellowship  with  a  holy  God,  in  opposing  every 
deadly  thing  in  motive  or  action  that  checks  living  communion 
with  the  living  God,   and  in  cultivating  a  heavenlymindedness 
which  keeps  us  ever  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God — that  is,  in 
Paul's  estimation,  pFeeminently  reasonable  worship,  because  that 
is  the  true,  happy,  holy  and  natural  relation  of  man  s  whole  being 
to  the  will  of  God.    It  is  Paradise  restored.    In  such  a  state,  mith 
man^s  verj^  body,  once  the  seat  of  sin^  a  temple  of  God,  with  faith, 
hope  and  love  abiding  supreme,  all  else  vanishes  from  sight^ — pro- 
phecies,  tongues,   knowledge,   churches,   Bibles,   liturgies,  sacra- 
ments, pulpits,  preachers — for  every  redeemed  man  is  a  shrine, 
every  open  heart  a  Bible,  every  enUghtened  conscience  a  dwelling- 
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place  of  the  Spirit,  everj'  boundless  hope  a  psalm,  every  joyful 
emotion  a  benediction,  every  reasonable  conviction  a  teaching, 
every  promiBe  of  faith  a  prophecy,  every  unutterable  delight  a 
gift  of  tongues,  and  ever}"  good  deed  an  oblation  to  the  Lord, 

James  looks  upon  this  worship  in  living  as  a  loving  service  for 
the  good  of  our  fellow-men,  springing  from  a  holy  heart.  He 
writes:  **Pure  religion  and  imdefileti  before  our  God  and  Father  is 
this,  to  \^sit  the  fatherless  an*!  v\-idows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world''  (i,  27).  His  words  might 
also  be  rendered:  '^Pure  worship  of  God  and  undefiled  ....  is 
this/*'  etc.  Instead  of  being  under  Judaistic  influences  and  lacking 
in  apprehension  of  Christian  liberty,  as  is  sometimes  held,  James 
shows  himself  here  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus.  What  did  it  mean  for 
him  to  do  things  in  remembrance  of  Christ?  What  things  were 
meant?  What  was  the  true  religion  that  w^ould  save  men  at  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ?  Jesus  answered  (Matt,  xxv,  35  ff.),  that 
it  was  feeding  the  hungry,  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothing  the 
naked,  visiting  the  sick  and  those  in  prison,  for  the  love  of  Christ. 
That  was  the  pure  religion  before  God,  the  spiritual  worship  of  the 
Father  that  James  learned  from  Je-sus*  Nothing  more  sacramental 
could  be  done  at  the  Lord's  Supper  in  remembrance  of  Him  than 
such  deeds  of  kindness  to  the  fatherless,  the  poor  and  the  prisoner; 
*'for  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren,  even 
these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me,"  said  the  Lord.  Here  was  worship 
not  in  remembrance  of  Christ  but  worship  of  Christ;  not  figurative 
but  real;  not  bringing  gifts  to  the  glorified  Lord,  wlio  did  not  need 
them  and  coiild  not  accept  them,  but  bestowing  them  upon  his 
least  brethren  who  needed  them  most,  and  through  w*hom  joy  and 
glaibess  could  come  to  Christ,  Jesus  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
love,  the  helpfulness,  the  beneficence  of  God;  hence  to  reflect  His 
spirit  of  holiness  and  helpfulness  before  God,  as  ever  in  His  sight, 
seeing  the  needs  of  men  as  Jesus  beheld  them,  and  w^orshiping 
God  by  going  about  doing  good,  as  the  Lord  showed  us  the  way — 
that  is  pure  religion  and  includes  what  is  commonly  calleLl  worship 
as  one  of  its  elements.  Here  James  touches  two  points  which  are 
sometimes  set  in  conflict  in  modern  religious  thought,  viz.,  social 
reforms,  practical  philanthropic  %vork,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
persf^nal  holiness,  with  separation  from  the  world,  on  the  other, 
"ftTiat  keeps  these  in  religious  unity  is  the  principle  of  edifying  w^or- 
ship,  the  thought  that  every  deed  of  kindness  is  done  "  before  our 
God  and  Father''  in  heaven  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (James  i,  27-ii*  1).    Mere  edification  of  men  might  mean 
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nothing  but  ethical  culture;  formal  worship  of  God  might  neglect 
the  physical,  social,  economic  needs  of  men:  what  brings  these  into 
the  vital  union  of  pm«  reli^on  is  edification  in  worship,  charity 
before  our  Father  in  heaven,  whether  we  eat  or  drink  or  whatsoever 
we  do,  doing  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  rights  of  man  which 
philanthropy  preaches  will  never  be  assured  until  men  recognize 
their  duty  toward  God.  Ethics  rests  upon  reli^on,  work  upon 
worship,  usefulness  upon  devotion;  in  like  manner  personal,  indi- 
vidual salvation  from  God  in  Christ  must  show  itself  in  better 
family  life,  purer  communities  and  the  elevation  of  all  social  and 
national  life.  Christ  is  Head  of  the  Church.  Christ  is  Ruler  of 
the  nations.  Against  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel  lies  the  all- 
embracing  thought  of  ^ixodofiTj, 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Hugh  M.  Scott. 


Ill, 

MOSAISM  AND  DARWINISM. 

IN  the  cases  of  both  Moses  and  DarwdD  the  known  history  and 
conditions  of  the  men  are  our  guarantee  for  the  authenticity 
of  their  reputed  \vTitings.  The  Darwinian  Origin  of  Species  could 
not  have  been  T^Titten  by  Lamarck,  nor  by  anybody  in  Lamarck's 
time,  nor  even  by  a  recent  ^Titer  unless  he  possessed  leisure  and 
opportimities  in  the  way  of  books  and  the  help  of  competent  friends, 
and  also  the  [personal  field-experience  as  well  as  mental  qualities 
of  Charles  Dar^vin.  It  has  been  long  felt  that  the  Pentateuch  could 
not  have  been  composed  without  some  similar  equipment,  and  for 
long  time  the  assumption  that  Moses  and  Israel  belonged  to  an 
unlettered  environment  was  a  difficulty.  Recent  progress  in  Egypt- 
ology and  Assyriology  has  turned  this  argument,  so  that  we  now 
know  that  it  could  have  been  written  by  Moses,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
cream  of  the  old  history;  also  that  it  coukl  not  have  been  written 
ill  later  times.    This  ha^  been  well  shown  by  Sayce  and  others. 

Moses  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  industrious  as  Darwin  in  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal  The  great  work 
which  he  was  preparing  on  Israel  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  introductory 
sketch  of  the  world's  origines,  which,  though  mere  fragments,  is 
the  most  fascinating  and  instructive  bit  of  its  size  that  has  ever 
appeared*  Here  is  found  the  chief  difference  between  him  and 
Darwin,  The  modem  man  of  science,  Darwin,  explains  nearly 
everything  by  a  single  materialistic  theory  which  he  calls  "natural 
selection/'  a  very  good  idea  when  properly  used,  but  it  runs  wild 
in  his  hands;  he  is  so  naturalistic  in  his  ideas  that,  after  confessing 
his  preference  for  the  doctrine  that  the  Creator  had  operated  by 
secondary  causes,  he  carries  out  this  idea  so  as  apparently  to  forget 
the  existence  of  a  Creator  or  Governor  of  the  world.  He  disavowed 
any  desire  to  write  against  religion,  and  we  certainly  would  not 
charge  him  or  his  view  mth  being  anti-religious;  he  was  only  non- 
religious.  Such  a  principle  as  he  applied  is  sometimes  useful  in 
science,  compellmg  men  to  search  deep  for  natural  causation,  but 
it  is  partial  and  misses  the  better  part  of  the  treasure.  In  contrast 
with  this  Moses  is  so  full  of  his  theism,  as  to  history  and  as  to  moral 
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issues  and  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  all,  that  he  rarely  emphasizes 
physicalitiest  aiid  with  him  every  event  seems  to  come  directly  from 
God,  The  few  physical  notes  which  he  gives  are,  when  allowance 
is  made  for  accommodation  to  the  style  and  limitations  of  his  age, 
singularly  free  from  error  and  from  exaggeration,  and  in  this  re.spect 
they  contrast  with  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  and  also  wnth  Dar- 
winian methods. 

Tliis  singular  inerrancy,  which  is  now  becoming  obvious  since  we 
have  got  hold  of  some  of  the  productions  of  the  time  and  are  able 
to  make  comparisons,  may  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
Moses  sought  and  obtained  di\ine  help;  and  this  more  particularly 
for  the  religious  elements  of  his  writings.  We  are  also  disposed  to 
give  him  credit  for  the  scholarly  grace  of  distinguishing  between 
knowledge  and  opinions,  and  for  not  writing  down  as  knowm  what  he 
did  not  know.  Another  feature  of  his  woi^ks  appeals  to  us,  \\Tiilst 
he  opens  on  us  a  flood  of  miracles  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  he  is 
very  chary  of  these  on  other  occasions.  Readers  of  his  antediluvian 
sketches  may,  if  they  please,  supplement  his  statements  by  assumed 
or  imaginary  miracles;  and  the  supernatural  is  always  present  in 
his  narrativej  but  he  has  not  acquired  the  miracle-mongering  habit. 
We  think  that  in  this  matter  one  part  of  his  work  should  help  the 
other;  the  man  who  is  not  wont  to  be  crying  miracle  on  every  turn 
may  w^ell  gain  our  attention  when  he  does  use  the  word.  His  work 
is  so  manifestly  and  simply  historical  that  we  are  reminded  by  it  of 
what  Prof.  William  M.  Ramsay  says  of  St.  Luke's  narrative  of 
St.  Paul  the  Traveler  and  the  Ramnn  Citizen.  After  exlubiting  the 
marvelous  accuracy  of  the  record,  Ramsay  adds  the  remark  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  reject  a  particular  incident  mentioned  "  save 
that  it  introduces  the  superhuman  element'';  on  this  he  declines 
to  offer  an  opinion,  except  to  say  that  *'  the  superhuman  element  is 
inextricably  involved  in  this  book;  you  cannot  cut  it  out  by  any 
critical  process  that  will  bear  scrutiny.  You  must  accept  all  or 
leave  aH/*  That  argument  is,  we  think,  as  applicable  to  Moses 
as  to  Luke;  and  recent  discoveries  are  tending  to  demonstrate  that 
we  cannot  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  the  easy  method  of  '*  lea\dng 
aU.^' 

Our  ignorance  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  antediluvians  render 
it  easy  w^henever  we  are  baffled  to  raise  an  issue  of  historical 
veracity.  Such  a  course,  however,  is  not  legitimate,  unless  we 
have  some  direct  evidence  to  that  effect;  and  it  is  excluded  in  the 
present  case  by  the  patent  fact  that  Moses  was  not  credulous,  but 
that  he  carefully  weeded  out  the  grossness  of  the  tabletizers  and 
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cosmognnists  and  theogonist.?  of  ancient  times.  He  merely  touches 
upon  the  primiti^  of  religious  and  secular  knowledge,  and  his  testi- 
mony, so  far  as  it  goeSj  is  deserving  of  respect.  This  was  clearly  the 
opinion  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  New  Testament  ™ters,  though 
they  were  independent  in  their  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  If  the 
writings  of  Moses  are  sometimes  picturesque,  or  even  grotesque, 
this  is  a  matter  of  literary  taste,  and  not  of  erraney. 

Darv\inism  naturally  advanced  no  claim  to  special  authority, 
though  some  of  its  advocates  at  one  time  seemed  ready  to  proclaim 
its  infallibility.  Its  best  service  was  that  it  opened  the  way  through 
much  groping  and  guessing  to  valuable  discoveries.  We  are  now 
coming  to  a  partial  synthesis  of  its  results  with  Mosaism,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  religious  or  scientific  liberty,  but  for 
helping  us  to  comprehend  the  divine  method  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence. 

1.  The  Cosmogony. 

Before  the  Darwinian  era  the  problem  of  creation  was  even  more 
difficult  than  it  is  now^  for  there  are  certain  questions  which 
Darwin  has  settled.  Thus  nobody  now  ai^ues  that  the  different 
races  of  mankind  cannot  have  come  from  a  common  stock;  though 
some  make  the  lines  of  separation  sharper  than  do  others,  Pye 
Smith's  Scripture  and  Geology^  published  in  1840,  gives  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  struggle  at  that  date.  In  1855,  four  years  prior  to  the 
publication  of  Darwin's  book,  I  had  to  study  the  question,  with  the 
aid  of  Eadie^s  Biblical  CydoptFdia,  which  is  still  beside  me.  Then 
I  learned  that  the  world  is  much  older  than  we  had  imagined ;  and 
I  was  taught  to  make  room  for  its  longe^'ity  by  interjecting  long 
geological  periods  anterior  to  the  six  creative  days  of  Genesis. 
Next  came  Hugh  Miller's  beautiful  poem  on  The  Tmtimtmy  of  the 
Rocki^,  which  we  may  admire  and  love  even  when  we  cannot  coin- 
cide in  its  chief  points.  Another  curiosity  was  Philip  Henry  Gosse's 
Omphahii,  the  work  of  a  man  with  a  true  scientific  spirit,  and  a 
true  Christian;  but  the  book  was  all  wrong;  it  was  little  better  than 
the  dogma  which  we  have  often  heard  enunciated  by  learned  men, 
who  were  simpletons  in  the  scientific  way,  that  God  had  in  a  moment 
of  time,  or  at  most  in  a  natural  week,  created  the  earth,  fossils  and 
all,  just  as  we  find  them ;  and  a  capital  exercise  His  works  would 
afford  for  exercising  the  wits  of  the  curious.  Of  course  such  a  view 
is  a  possibility,  but  it  cannot  be  proved,  and  no  sensible  man  would 
accept  it  without  proof.  Next,  my  dear  friend  Prof.  James  Murphy, 
of  Belfast,  took  the  case  in  hand  for  his  valualile  Commentary  on 
Genesis:  he  came  in  his  advanced  years  to  a  place  beside  us  young- 
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men  in  WyviSk  TbompiQD'i  Ctesi  <tf  GcoloQr,  so  that  be  mi^t  da 
iortiee  to  the  ddeotifie  ade  of  the  questicMu  He  arriYed  ultimateiy 
at  the  mme  sebexoe  that  P^ie  Smith  had  promidEated  a  quarter  of 
a  eeottt^  eaiiier ;  by  localiiing  the  Genedac  narrative  be  eraded 
wider  qoeslioiifi,  and  was  not  required  to  commit  himself  to  a 
pmial  aeheoie  of  conctlialioD.  lliat  view  is  oer^inlj  tenable, 
and  has  the  recommendation  that  it  makes  Moses  coo^e  himself 
to  his  proper  siibjeet,  which  was  rel^oiis;  in  his  exposition  of  the 
aobjectr  Mtirpfay's  Commenlmy  has  not;  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
aorpMnd*  Recent  discoreries  seem  to  indicate,  howeTer«  that 
Mooes  took  a  broader  view  even  of  the  physical  ^de  of  the  ease ;  and 
if  we  fail  to  follow  him,  we  shall  loee  some  interesting  ilhtstratioits  of 
his  method  and  aim. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Darwin'^  book  cast  a  new  li^t  on 
the  question;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  did  not  add  in  any  way  to 
its  difficulty,  Dana's  theory,  and  afterward  that  of  Gujot,  the 
first  copy  of  whose  book  reached  its  author  on  his  death-bed,  gave 
a  comprehensive  view  by  presenting  the  Mosaic  narrative  as  em- 
bodying a  coemieal  nebular  tbeorj^,  as  well  as  at  a  later  period  a 
series  of  geological  ages,  al)  broadly  sketched-  WTiilst  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding  between  some  of  the  methods  indicated,  we  cer- 
tainly think  that  Guyot's  was  one  of  the  best,  and  it  was  reiU!hed 
itfter  long  and  careful  study.  We  have  only  to  remark  on  the 
attempts  to  correlate  the  events  of  Geology  with  the  narrative 
of  the  six  days,  that  we  think  the  creation  of  vegetation  ought  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  Carboniferous  age,  as  it  is  possible  that  there 
was  abundant  sunshine  in  that  age,  and  in  its  Silurian  predecessor. 
In  the  still  earlier  ages,  before  the  time  of  trilobites  and  of  trees  with 
annual  rings,  there  are  evidences  of  abundant  vegetation  of  low 
type;  and,  as  Guyot  remarks,  the  method  in  Genesis  is  to  record 
the  beginning  of  each  style  of  life,  and  then  not  to  notice  that  again^ 
though  it  may  overflow  into  later  periods.  Thus,  vegetation  was 
started  on  the  third  day,  before  bright  sunshine  was  visible.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  diversity  of  modes  of  conciliation  is  no 
objection  to  the  truth  of  a  narrative,  but  helpful.  It  rarely  occurs 
that  in  remote  subjects  of  this  kind  we  are  able  precisely  to  parallel 
the  incidents;  and  it  is  a  gain  to  find  that  a  contradiction  is  unprov- 
able, and  that  there  are  several  modes  in  which  independent  records 
may  be  found  to  run  in  harmony.  It  is  true  that  some  writers 
condemn  all  efforts  of  the  harmonizers;  but  this  condemnation 
usually  comes  from  writers  who  have  a  pet  scheme  of  their  ovm,  or 
who  would  prefer  to  see  contradiction.  If  we  felt  ourselves  compelled 
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to  attempt  a  comparisoD,  we  should  prefer  not  to  fix  a  rigorous 

meaning  to  any  of  the  "days'*;  but  rather  to  regard  them  as  rhe- 
torical marks,  much  as  we  use  such  metaphors  as  chapter,  section, 
verse,  or  m  the  geologbts  say^  period,  age,  bed,  and  so  on.  The 
paucity  of  words  often  compels  us  to  use  them  in  ways  that  would 
puzzle  the  uninitiated,  and  we  should  like  to  bear  from  some  Egj^it- 
ologist  about  the  urns  loquendi  in  those  times  as  to  the  word  day  in 
its  various  applicatioas. 

Everything  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  f^eems  to  us  to  claim  a  favor- 
able exegesis.  Terseness,  brevity,  absolute  freedom  from  the 
ineptisB  and  absurdities  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  records,  no 
ingenious  speculations  such  as  sadly  disfigure  Darwin's  otherwise 
splendid  work,  and  first  to  last  the  aim  to  do  gooii,  to  show  men 
that  God  is  merciful  even  to  sinners—these  elements  account  for 
the  strange  fascination  that  -renders  the  beginning  of  Genesis  at 
once  the  most  puzzling  and  the  most  interesting  book  in  existence. 

The  charge  that  the  narrative  has  omissions  or  is  often  vague  is 
proof  that  the  critic  lias  not  mastered  the  rules  of  his  art.  The 
best  witnesses  are  open  to  such  charges,  and  the  critic's  business 
is  to  put  the  fragments  together  and  to  search  out  the  real  meaning. 
Tliere  is  no  vagueness  as  to  the  monotheism,  or  aa  to  the  di\ine 
government  over  all  the  creatures  and  all  their  actions;  even  the 
earliest  and  most  condensed  part  of  the  Bible  is  clear  and  singularly 
full  on  this. 

We  admit  that  it  would  be  a  serious  charge  if  somebody  could 
show  that  Moses  endeavored  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  order  of 
creation,  and  that  he  went  wTong  in  the  attempt.  This  would 
prove  not  only  errancy,  but  bad  judgment.  Such  a  charge  has  been 
laid  against  our  Saviour  because  He  said  that  a  grain  of  wheat  dies 
in  bearing  the  young  plant;  an  absurd  charge  in  this  case,  for  with- 
out any  inspiration  our  Saviour's  rural  hearers  all  knew  that  it  dies, 
as  botanists  now  generally  acknowledge.  That  neither  the  Saviour 
nor  His  hearers  had  any  idea  of  spontaneous  generation  about 
wheat,  as  has  been  alleged  against  Him^  is  clearly  shown  by  His 
statement  on  another  occasion  that  while  tiie  sower  sleeps  "  it  grow- 
eth,  he  knoweth  not  how."  That  statement  of  His  is  quite  true,  and 
it  is  not  spontaneous  generation.  The  excellency  of  the  Bible 
writers,  from  Moses  to  Jesus  and  to  John,  is  that  they  do  not  make 
blunders  about  common  things;  if  ever  something  occurred  that 
puzzled  them  they  either  declared  that  they  knew  it  not,  or 
else  they  were  silent  regarding  it.  In  this  the  Bible  writers  are 
models  for  us;  as  even  in  this  age  of  much  learning  we  all  say  and 
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write  about  many  things  beyond  our  knowledge.  We  admit  that 
guessing  m  often  defensible,  but  the  bad  point  is  that  we  put  ilown 
guesses  as  if  they  were  knowledge.  However  it  happened  that 
the  ^Titers  of  Scripture  were  enabled  to  follow  a  better  method,  they 
are,  at  any  rate,  wonderfully  apt  in  avoiding  the  popular  errors  of 
their  time* 

The  Scripture  sometimes  disavows  giving  a  couiplete  narrative, 
and  if  there  were  evolution  connected  with  the  origin  of  man,  this 
is  not  hinted  at  in  the  Mosaic  account,  possibly  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  it  had  not  been  revealed  to  Moses.  He  grasi>ed  the 
great  matters  and  left  the  trifles  for  others;  and  how  successful 
he  was,  even  as  judged  by  an  unfriendly  critic,  we  see  from  Ernest 
Haeckel's  tribute,  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  infidelity 
shows  that  it  can  carry  a  conscience.  HaeckeFs  Hutory  of  Crealion 
says  of  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis:*  "Its  extraor- 
dinary success  is  explained  not  only  by  its  close  connection  with 
Jewish  and  Christian  doctrines,  but  also  by  the  simple  and  natural 
chain  of  ideas  which  runs  through  it,  and  w^hich  contrasts  favorably 
with  the  confused  mythology  of  creation  current  among  most  of 
the  other  ancient  nations.  First  the  Lord  God  creates  the  earth 
as  an  inorganic  body;  then  He  separates  light  from  darkness,  then 
water  from  dry  land*  Now  the  earth  has  become  habitable  for 
organisms,  and  plants  are  first  created,  animals  later,  and  among 
the  latter  the  inhabitants  of  the  water  and  the  air  first,  and  after- 
ward the  inhabitants  of  the  dry  land.  Finally  God  creates  man, 
the  last  of  all  organisms,  in  His  own  image^  and  as  the  ruler  of  the 
earth, 

^*Two  great  and  fundamental  ideas,"  continues  Haeckel,  "com- 
mon also  to  the  non-miraculous  theory  of  development,  meet  us 
in  this  Mosaic  hypothesis  of  creation  with  surprising  clearness  and 
simplicity,  the  idea  of  separation  or  differenlmiionj  and  the  idea  of 

progressive  development  or  perfecting In  his  theory  there 

lies  hidden  the  ruling  idea  of  a  progressive  development  and  a 
differentiation  of  the  originally  simple  matter.  We  can  therefore 
bestow  our  just  and  sincere  admiration  on  the  Jewish  lawgiver's 
grand  insight  into  nature,  and  his  simple  and  natural  hypothesis  of 
creation,  without  discovering  in  it  a  so-called  divine  revelation/* 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  detract  from  this  well-deserved 
tribute  by  suggesting  that  Moses'  inspiration  left  no  room  for  the 
play  of  his  own  genius  and  industry.  But  Haeckel  rather  spoils  the 
compliment  by  objecting  against  Moses  (1)  his  geocentric  error,  and 

*  Appleton's  Edition  {1S76),  VoL  I,  pp,  37^38, 
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(2)  hia  anthropocentric  error;  objections  which,  in  our  opinion^ 
demonstrate  the  limitations  of  the  critic  himself.  Even  if  Moses 
had  known  the  Copernican  system,  which  we  are  confident  he  did 
not,  he  should  have  been  very  unwise  to  drag  in  a  matter  which  set 
the  world  on  fire  even  in  an  age  of  learning,  which  could  only  have 
bewildered  the  Hebrews^  and  which  in  our  ovm  day  bewilders  some 
German  divines.  His  anthropocentric  view  was  no  error,  but 
WBB  deliberately  taken  in  the  Ibie  of  duty,  for  that  was  his  function, 
to  teach  men  about  their  relation  to  God.  A  good  physician  must 
be  exceedingly  anthropocentric  as  to  his  reading,  his  investigations, 
and  his  thoughts  and  aims. 

The  late  George  Romanes,  writing  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
Nature,  in  August,  1881,  was  much  impressed  by  the  scientific  spirit 
of  what  he  termed  *'the  grand  old  legend''  of  Gen.  i.  His  subse- 
quent conversion  and  his  book  in  defense  of  the  Bible  give  force  to 
his  earlier  remarks,  and  show  that  in  this  scientific  age  the  narrative 
in  Genesis  is  a  help,  not  a  hindrance  to  men's  souls.  Huxley  was 
not  far  behind,  although  he  seemed  to  bear  a  grudge  against  the 
*'  reconcilers/'  especially  the  big  ones  like  Gladstone  and  the  English 
bishops.  He  urges  against  their  '* cruel  ingenuities''  that  ''the 
antique  sincerity  of  the  venerable  sufferer  (Moses)  always  reasserts 
itself*  Genesis  is  honest  to  the  core^  and  professes  to  be  no  more 
than  it  is,  a  repository  of  venerable  traditions  of  unknown  origin, 
claiming  no  scientific  authority,  and  possessing  none.*'  If  we  add 
what  is  now  proven  by  the  Babylonian  reeord.s,  that  its  author  was 
discriminating  in  excising  what  was  objectionable  from  the  old 
traditions,  and  that  he  succeeded  in  placing  them  in  fair  religious 
light,  we  have  in  Huxley's  words  a  sound  though  only  partial  theory 
of  its  origin  and  scope.  Just  because  it  does  not  pose  as  science, 
it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  science  as  a  truthfid,  unvarnished  narra- 
tive of  facts.  The  traditions  have  now  been  dug  out  of  their  hiding- 
places,  and  we  see  how  carefully  they  w^ere  used,  how  their  numer- 
ous and  gross  errors  have  been  eliminated,  and  how  important 
truths  have  been  added,  not  so  a.s  to  spoil  the  narrative  by  pro- 
lixity, but  so  as  to  impart  a  heavenly  setting  to  the  whole.  No 
friend  of  the  Bible  shall  ever  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  its  opening 
chapter. 

2*  The  Garden  of  Eden. 

Science  has  very  fully  approved  of  putting  the  origin  of  our  race 
somewhere  in  the  western  part  of  Central  Asia,  near  the  traditional 
site  of  Paradise,  Even  Haeckel,  who  seems  never  to  miss  a  chance 
of  diverging  from  the  Bible,  places  Paradise  just  south  of  that 
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locality,  in  what  is  now  deep  ocean,  thus  hiding  all  the  evidence, 
except  the  one  big  fact  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  in  tertiary 
times  there  was  land  where  his  hypothetical  continent  of  Lemmia 
ought  to  have  been, 

A  great  many  worthy  men  have  felt  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis  with  the  first,  the  fundamental  error,  on 
the  critics'  part,  seeming  to  us  to  rest  in  their  idea  that  the  two 
chapters  ought  to  be  reconciled.  The  second  chapter  does  not 
pose  as  a  second  edition  of  the  first,  and  does  not  claim  to  be  clirono- 
logically  arranged;  but  it  comes  merely  by  way  of  supplement  and 
continuation  to  supply  information  which  was  not  previously 
given,  and  no  parallelizing  is  possible. 

The  second  chapter  has  no  new  account  of  the  Creation.  It  inci- 
dentally refers  to  the  account  that  had  been  given;  and  adds  the 
Important  information  that  God  had  breathed  into  man  a  liiing 
eoul,  and  that  as  to  the  phye;ical  part  man  was  just  like  his  environ- 
ment, "dust  from  the  ground/'  Now  that  we  know  there  is  no 
fundamental  diflfercnce  between  the  dust  and  the  fluids  and  even 
the  gases,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  tlie  expression  was 
in  fact  true,  though  not  in  scientific  garb.  A  supplementary  addi- 
tion is  no  argument  for  errancy;  it  has  no  excuse  for  its  presence 
unless  it  adds  something  or  explains  something  that  is  otherwise 
unintelligible. 

But  some  writers  have  argued  that  it  presents  us  with  an  account 
of  the  creation  of  woman  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  given 
before.  On  this  point  we  can  only  remark  that  we  find  no  account 
in  it  of  the  origin  of  woman.  The  first  chapter  teaches  us  that  she 
was  created  in  the  same  way  as  the  man,  both  as  to  body  and  as  to 
soul*  "  Male  and  female  created  he  them''  was  part  of  one  transac- 
tion* In  the  second  chapter  we  are  mformed  how  the  man  and 
the  woman  were  designed  for  each  other  by  God,  and  prepared  for 
each  other,  until  finally  the  nuptials  were  consummated,  and  a 
blessing  added.  Part  of  the  preparation  was  the  deep  sleep  of  the 
man,  in  which  he  dreamed  that  he  beheld  the  woman  grow  from  his 
side;  just  as  Ezekiel  fancied  he  saw  bones  becoming  covered  with 
flesh  and  with  skin  and  the  spirit  breathed  into  them.  Thus  the 
man  was  taught  his  lesson  that  she  w*as  one  with  himself,  and  that 
she  was  appointed  of  God  to  be  iiis  helpmeet. 

We  may  add  that  this  exegesis  is  no  novelty,  but  only  the  resur- 
rection of  an  old  Greek  rendering  now  applied  in  an  age  when  evolu- 
tion is  in  the  air.  Ainsworth^s  AnnotaHojUf  ^Titten  about  the  time 
of  King  James"  Translation,  says  of  Gen,  ii.  21;  ''This  deep  sleep, 
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he  Greek  call  an  exstacy  or  trance;  which  the  Scripturea  sliovf 
to  have  fallen  also  on  men,  when  they  did  see  visions  of  God,  Gen. 
K\\  12;  ActBx.  10/' 

The  narrative  of  the  Fall,  while  clothed  in  characteristic  drapery, 
is  ^'alidated  as  to  its  substance  by  human  tiistory.  If  men  were 
now  innocent,  or  even  as  harmless  in  their  priicttcal  jokes  as  mon- 
keys, it  might  be  argued  that  their  disposition  w*as  inherited  from 
anthropoid  progenitors.  But  if  they  are  now  fallen,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  they  must  sometime,  suddenly  or  gradually,  have  fallen; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  intense  interest  that  Moses  gives  us  some  light 
on  thia  dark  subject.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  its  very 
darkness  is  illuminated  by  the  first  promise  of  the  Gospel,  To  the 
scientific  mind  the  initial  stages  or  starting^  of  great  structures  or 
faculties  are  most  important;  and  here  we  have  presented  in  a 
sentence  the  earliest  glimpse  of  the  greatest  thing  m  the  world,  how 
the  seed  of  the  woman  was  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  was  to  come 
for  our  helpj  by  giving  Himself  for  our  redemption.  The  strong 
element  of  Scripture  is  that  it  is  true  to  fact,  showing  us  to  ourselves 
just  as  we  are,  and  not  as  optimistic  dreamers  would  wish  to  exhibit 
us;  and  even  better  is  its  system  of  using  the  denunciations  of 
coming  judgment  as  a  foil  on  w^hich  to  throw  the  bright  glory  of 
salvation.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  our  history  it  was  seen  that 
where  man's  sin  abounded  divine  grace  superabounded. 

3i    ThB  ANTEDILimANS. 

Our  troubles  on  this  section  appear  to  be  due  mairUy  to  two 
causes:  (1)  the  scrappiness  of  the  antediluvian  narrative,  (2)  our 
perverse  system  of  fancying  that  we  must  explain  every  part  of 
the  Bible  without  regard  to  its  special  character,  Tlie  narrative 
is  very  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  seems  to  be  entirely  trustworthy; 
but  it  leaves  many  points  unexplained  where  our  curiosity  is  excited, 
and  its  main  object  is  rehgious,  giving  us  ghmpses  of  the  favored 
line,  of  Abel  who  pleased  God,  of  Enoch  who  walked  with  God  and 
was  not,  for  God  took  him;  and  of  Enosh,  who  seems  to  have  been 
concerned  in  a  great  revival  of  religion,  for  in  his  days  men  began 
to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  other  revivalist,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  of  blessed  memory,  was  in  raptures  over  this  narrative, 
and  supposed  that  Noah  mu^t  have  been  among  the  fruits  of  thi* 
awakening;  and  so  he  was,  in  all  probability,  at  least  indirectly. 

Our  exegesis  has  been  at  fault  here,  in  attempting  to  extract  from 
the  fragmentary  notes  a  very  short  clironology  and  a  very  long  ante- 
diluvian longevity*     And  some  estimable  writers  have  vainly  tried 
28 
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to  mend  matters  by  suggesting  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  may 
ha%T  conferred  a  qualified  immortality  on  our  first  parents  and  ou 
their  posterity  for  some  generations;  a  view  which  we  must  regard 
as  sacramentarianism  run  mad. 

On  the  chronological  question  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  late  Dr.  William  H.  Green,  which  we  regret  to  say  are 
not  as  generally  known  and  imderstood  as  their  value  and  import- 
ance merit.  His  volume  on  The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis^  after 
stating  that  links  are  missing  in  the  antediluvian  lists,  gives  as  his 
verdict  that  "No  one  has  a  right  therefore  to  denominate  a  primeval 
chronology  so  constructed  the  Biblical  chronology,  and  set  it  in 
opposition  to  the  deductions  of  science^  and  thence  conclude  that 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  Bible  and  science.'^  Yet  this  is  jus^ 
what  is  being  done  by  some  men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  pose  as 
the  enemies  of  the  Bible,  and  by  others  who  boast  of  being  the 
enemies  of  science,  and  recently  by  not  a  few  who  are  friends  both  of 
the  Bible  and  science,  but  fancy  that  they  shall  help  both  by  proving 
their  disharmony.  In  Greenes  longer  article  on  Primeval  Chronology 
{in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1890)  there  is  a  telling  array  of  proofs 
as  to  the  style  of  Scripture  in  omitting  names  when  there  was  no 
possibility  of  errancy.  Moses  was  not  so  stupid,  we  may  be  sure,  as 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  names  of  his  ovm  father  and  mother, 
and  yet  he  gives  them  wrong  if  we  are  required  to  force  our  rules 
upon  him.  Amram  and  his  three  brothers  are  declared  to  have 
had  8600  sons  already  in  Moses*  time;  and  Amram's  father  is  said 
to  have  been  dead  350  years  before  Moses  was  bom.  Besides  this, 
while  by  the  common  mode  of  exposition  there  were  only  four 
generations  from  Jacob  to  Moses,  yet  in  two  parallel  cases  the  num- 
ber was  greatly  larger;  in  the  one  there  were  seven,  and  in  the  other 
there  were  eleven  generations.  The  comparison  of  these  facts, 
and  of  many  others  of  similar  drift,  compels  Dr.  Green  to  decide  that 
Amram  cannot  have  been  the  very  father  of  Moses. 

Carrying  this  line  of  argument  back  to  antediluvian  times,  he 
finds  that  in  all  probability,  the  patriarchs  did  not  follow  each 
other  immediately,  but  there  were  many  intervals  between  them^ 
which  nullify  all  proposals  to  found  a  chronology  upon  the  narrative, 
Moses  never  uses  the  data  for  chronological  purposes,  and  he  does 
not  even  question  the  Egyptian  claim  to  a  long  antiquity.  In 
Green's  opinion  the  Mosaic  records  do  not  fix,  and  were  not  intended 
to  fix,  the  precise  date  either  of  the  Flood  or  of  the  Creation  of  the 
world.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  remoteness  of  antediluvian 
times  from  Moses  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  enumerate  all 
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the  genealogical  lines;  all  he  could  do  was  to  indicate  in  a  genera! 
way  the  chief  stages.  If  he  was  so  economical  of  space  as  to  leave 
out  the  name  of  his  own  father,  we  may  easily  forecast  how  he 
would  treat  the  long  ages  of  antediluvians. 

Whilst  he  confined  his  discussion  to  the  chronologj',  Di\  Green 
lays  down  principles  that  apply  also  to  the  longevity*  He  advo- 
cates our  using  data  from  any  source  that  may  help  us  in  finding 
the  meaning  of  Scripture;  and  gives  as  an  illustration  of  his  views 
the  comment  on  Enosh,  "When  it  is  said  that  Enosh  lived  ninety 
years  and  begat  Kenan,  this  is  equally  true  whether  Kenan  was 
himself  bom  when  Enosh  was  ninety  years  old,  or  one  was  then 
bom  from  whom  Kenan  sprang,  Tlie  minimum  length  is  thus  indi- 
cated, but  there  may  be  longer  duration  represented  by  omitted 
names/' 

In  Davis*  Bible  Dictionary ^  under  the  title  "Noah/'  we  have  the 
same  principle  tentatively  applied  to  explain  patriarchal  longevity. 
In  one  of  the  ancestral  families  of  Abraham  a  child  was  named 
Noah,  because  of  a  prophetical  incident  at  his  birth.  The  tribe 
became  known  by  this  name  (which  was  probably  perpetuated 
in  its  successive  leaders)  imtil  the  Noah  came  who  was  to  build  the 
ark,* 

The  difficulty  here  presented  for  solution  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
last  and  most  serious  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  a  puzzle  to  the 
translators  of  the  Septuagint,  to  the  Samaritan  versionists,  to 
Josephus;  and  in  late  times  was  solemnly  condemned  as  opposed 
to  science  by  the  greatest  of  British  anatomists,  Richard  Owen, 
who  denied  the  possibility  of  a  man  ever  living  for  nine  centuries, 
or  obtaining,  as  some  had  suggested,  a  third  or  fourth  dentition, 
Last  year  one  of  our  most  worthy  Christian  men  of  science  published 
a  book  in  which  he  argues  that  it  is  as  absurd  for  Moses  to  ascribe 
a  longevity  of  nine  centuries  to  anybody  as  if  he  had  ascribed  to 
him  a  tallnesa  of  fifty  feet.  On  this  aspect  of  the  case  Kitto^s 
npte  about  Og,  the  giant  king  of  Bashan,  is  apposite.  Kitto  calls 
attention  to  the  ancient  Jewish  writers  as  great  at  exaggeration, 
stating  that  they  represented  Moses  himself  as  fifty  feet  high, 
whilst  they  assigned  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  to  Og.  He  then 
argues  that  the  modest  dimension  assigned  by  Moses  not  to  Og, 
but  to  his  bedstead,  proves  that  he  was  not  a  mere  Jew,  but  had  a 
divine  mission  (Piclorml  Bible,  on  Deut,  iii.  11),  \^Tiatever  then 
may  be  the  explanation  of  the  patriarchal  longevity,  we  are  quite 
confident  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  Mosaistic  exaggeration, 

♦  I  bftve  fbdded  the  clause  witliin  parentheses, — G.  M, 
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Jewish  history  presents  us  with  8t>me  instances  which  are  parallel 
with  the  hypothetical  presentation  by  Davis  of  that  of  Noah. 
Israel  and  Asshur  and  Amalek  appear  first  as  individuals,  but  are 
afterward  merged  into  nationalities;  from  Amalek  another  name, 
Agagj  started,  and  after  serving  its  time,  seemed  to  linger  as  the 
affix  of  Haman,  who  signified  his  royal  lineage  by  calling  himself  the 
Agagite,  Very  close  to  Moses  was  Pharaoh,  who  had  akeady 
passed  dov^Ti  through  many  generations,  and  was  destined  to  run 
down  through  a  great  many  more.  One  or  two  casual  notes  in  the 
Bible  indicate  that  there  was  a  chain  in  the  case,  with  several  linka; 
for  such  notes  there  was  no  space  in  the  more  remote  and  condensed 
antediluvian  records.  Pharaoh  is  longest  of  the  longevities; 
contemporary  of  Abraham,  threatening  death  to  the  infant  Moses , 
and  his  daughter  becoming  the  child's  dehverer;  after  many  cen- 
turies giving  another  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon,  yet  soon 
harboring  Jeroboam,  who  was  Solomon's  enemy;  and  some  cen- 
turies later  slaying  the  good  young  King  Josiah.  Not  even  then 
do  we  reach  his  demise,  but  he  passes  outside  of  Bible  history.  In 
one  verse  of  Exodus  it  is  plainly  said  that  the  king  of  Eg)'pt  died; 
but  that  was  not  a  courtier's  t^^rni;  his  demise  was  the  most  that 
could  be  said,  and  the  fashion  was  to  think  and  speak  of  such  as 
never  dying. 

This  was  a  survival  of  the  patriarchal  system  which  dominated 
among  the  ancients,  and  the  application  of  which  to  antediluvian 
times  will  meet  the  case  before  us.  It  did  not  at  all  continue  into 
the  times  of  Jewish  history ;  but  Moses  shows  that  he  was  accurately 
acquainted  with  it  in  the  past.  In  fact,  Maine's  Ancierii  Law  in- 
forms us  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  our  chief  source  of  information 
about  it,  and  that  students  have  suffered  because  of  their  prejudice 
against  the  Mosaic  writings.  According  to  Maine,  the  patriarchal 
system  regarded  society  in  an  entirely  different  way  as  compared 
with  later  times.  What  was  counted  by  the  ancients  was  not  indi- 
viduals, but  families  and  tribes ;  and  we  may  presume  that  after  a 
very  long  time,  Moses,  in  sketching  their  progress,  would  be  more 
anxious  to  sum  up  the  duration  of  the  family  than  of  its  individual 
leaders;  also  he  would  articulate  the  later  upon  older  families  that 
led  to  the  sacred  Abrahamic  race.  As  Maine  Fa\^,  "Corporations 
never  die,  and  accordingly  primitive  law  considers  the  entities  with 
which  it  deals,  ie.,  the  patriarchal  family  groups^  as  perpetual  and 
inextinguisliable.  "This  system,  because  of  its  great  convenience, 
is  being  revived  in  our  large  commercial  companies,  save  that  here 
selection  rather  than  descent  is  foremost.     But  of  old  the  chief 
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official  succeeded  his  father,  perpetuating  the  name,  as  if  the  same 
man,  be  he  called  Enosh  or  Noah,  had  lived  for  nearly  a  niilleonium. 
Maine  says  nothing  of  the  permanency  of  the  chief  name.  But 
here  Hammurabi  comes  to  our  aid,  His  Code  appears  to  represent 
the  patriarchal  system  only  in  its  decadence,  being  broken  down  by 
the  exigencies  of  a  promiscuous  business  life,  in  which  individuals 
were  counted.  But  it  reveals  relirs  of  the  older  way,  as  by  its 
special  class-laws,  some  for  the  gentry,  others  for  the  plain  people, 
and  a  thirtl  class  for  th{'  slaves*  One  of  its  regulations  has  the 
special  aim  of  encouraging  a  childless  gentleman  to  adopt  a  young 
boy,  giving  the  lad  his  own  name  and  an  education  (Code  xxxii, 
31-35).  If  the  adoptive  son  received  the  name  as  an  important 
part  of  his  inheritance,  how  much  more  an  own  son?*  If  this  were 
the  structure  of  the  records  in  Genesis,  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
how  Moses  directs  attention  to  individual  cases  of  special  piety^ 
just  as  an  astronomer^  massing  hosts  of  stars  into  monomial  con- 
stellations, condescends  to  give  distinctive  names  to  individual 
itars  which  are  any  way  remarkable.  There  are  artificial  features 
in  these  pre-Abrahamic  genealogies  that  may  have  been  adopted 
by  Moses  from  older  records;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
naturally  the  longevities  fall  down  in  later  and  nearer  times,  until 
they  come  to  Abraham,  and  even  to  his  father,  where  we  find 
ourselves  at  the  natural  life  of  individuals. 

Such  artifices  are  not,  in  our  judgment,  matters  affecting  the 
value  or  truth  of  the  narrative.  They  were  justified  by  necessity, 
in  order  to  help  people  who  were  compelled  to  remember  a  great 
many  facts  which  we  have  in  our  reference  books.  So  far  as  Moses 
was  concerned,  they  were  only  matters  of  style, 

The  only  other  problem  requiring  consideration  is  that  of  the 
Deluge.  It  has  been  so  effectively  handled  by  others  that  we  need 
only  refer  to  Prestwich's  Tradilion  of  the  Flood,  and  to  our  own  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  who  traveled  through  Central  Asia,  and  explored 
Lake  Baikal  and  other  places  for  illustrations  and  evidence.  We 
think  that  harm  has  sometimes  been  done  by  efforts  to  unduly 
localize  the  Flood  f  On  the  main  point  Moses  appears  to  be,  as 
usual,  correct.    Something  like  what  he  described  actually  occurred 


♦  Thus  in  Die  Ge&eite  HammumbiSj  by  pav,  Ueinrjcb  MtiUcr.  Stanley  A.  Cook 
on  The  Lams  of  Moses  and  the  Code  of  fiimmurahi  shows  Ihnt  here  we  are  not 
quite  certain  as  to  the  translation.  But  of  the  inheritance  of  the  patriarchal 
name  there  can  he  little  douht.  Within  the  tribe  the  father  and  son  must 
have  had  distinctive  names  j  but  aa  to  extermtj  and  for  public  purposes  the 
^eat  name  persisted. 

t  See  a  mimnuuy  of  Prof.  Wright's  viewB  in  The  Homiletic  RevimVf  April,  10O4> 
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involving  much  of  Central  and  ^\  estem  Asia  and  Southern  Europe. 
We  know  not  whether  it  was  a  matter  of  one  brief  season  or  spread 
over  a  series  of  years:  but  at  any  rate  it  waa  attended  with  extraor- 
dinary destruction  of  man  and  beast.  Apropos  of  this  we  may 
give  our  note  from  The  Spedator,  December,  1S95:  '*Sir  Henry 
Haworth  on  The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood  shows  how  palaearctic  man, 
excelling  as  an  artist,  suddenly  disappeared,  as  did  beasts  that  were 
his  companions^  the  hysena,  lion,  rhinoceros,  mammoth,  from 
Europe  and  other  lands.  One  elephant  was  found  rolled  up,  his 
tusks  between  his  hind  legs.  Neolithic  man  who  succeeded  prac- 
ticed agriculture,  and  seems  not  to  have  excelled  as  an  artist." 

4.  Darwinism. 

Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  declaration 
against  Mosaism,  although  its  author  disavowed  any  antireligioi^ 
aim.  His  theory  was  by  no  means  novel;  it  w^as  even  hinted  at  a 
quarter  of  a  centun"  before  his  publication  by  Charles  Lyell  in  hi^ 
Principles  of  Geology.  But  Lyell  was  tired  of  his  geological  con- 
troversy, and  did  not  like  to  stir  up  a  new  storm;  and  others  who 
had  the  same  idea  in  mind  w*ere  usually  incapable  of  elaborating 
their  schemes.  Darmn  was  more  courageous,  and  his  charming 
style  of  describing  his  obsenmtions  secured  a  hearing.  His  great 
weakness  was  that  his  ingenuity  led  him  too  liberally  to  depend 
on  doubtful  expedients  and  on  imaginary  factors  that  w^re  unveri- 
fiable.  Hie  British  scientific  school  is  largely  made  up  of  hero- 
worshipers,  who  have  sometimes  regarded  his  lucubrations  almost 
as  authoritative.  -  As  against  this  reverence,  some  eminent  writers, 
a  few  of  them  in  America,  invented  new  speculations,  having  no 
experimental  basis,  and  usually  raising  as  many  ghosts  as  they  laid. 
Quite  recently  the  psychologists  have  been  adding  to  the  confusion 
with  new  speculations,  but  not  much  experimental  advance. 

Amidst  all  this  the  strength  of  Darw^in's  case  lay  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  unquestionably  got  hold  of  some  sohd  discoveries  as  to 
scientific  details,  as  about  fertilization  of  plants  and  the  benefit  of 
crossingj  about  animal  and  vegetable  affinities  and  rudiments, 
and  the  use  of  the  theory  of  descent  as  a  guide  to  classification, 
and  as  to  distribution.  His  work  imparted  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  new^  Biology;  and  rendered  his  main  theme,  of  the  origin  of  new 
fepecies  by  descent  from  older  species,  highly  probable,  if  not  scien- 
tifically proven.  Of  late  the  situation  has  changed;  and  the  sky 
is  clearing.  First  of  all,  we  have  such  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  Darwinism  as  is  presented  by  Thomaa 
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'H.  Morgan's  Evolution  and  Adaptatym;  perhaps  sometimes  too 
rigorously  conducted,  but  in  general  fair  and  wholesome.  Thus 
Morgan  shows  that  the  method  of  the  English  Darwinian  school 
'has  been  to  imagine  that  some  organ  in  a  plant  or  animal  is  usefufj 
and  then  to  account  for  the  origin  of  that  organ  by  its  supposed 
utility.  The  inheritance  of  characters  that  had  been  accidentally 
acquired  was  a  necessary  assumption  of  Darwinism,  yet  the  weight 
of  e\ndence  has  been  found  to  go  against  such  assumption.  It  is 
*now  becoming  established,  hoivever,  that  Darwin  was  right  on  the 
^main  topic,  of  the  origin  of  new  species  by  being  derived  from  the 
older  species.  The  frequent  challenge  to  show  us  an  evolutionized 
species  has  now^  been  met.  Lyell  has  shown  long  ago  that  if  new 
species  were  to  arise  in  our  time,  the  event  should  occur  so  rarely 
that  the  fact  of  their  being  innovations  should  never  be  known. 
l^Tien  brought  to  notice  they  should  be  regarded  as  new^ly  discov- 
ered^ not  as  newly  produced.  Yet  this  rare  observation  has  actually 
come  into  prominence.  One  plant,  the  Evening  Primrose,  of  a 
species  which  is  reputed  to  have  been  transferred  from  Virginia  to 
the  Old  World,  and  is  now^  cultivated  in  Europe,  has  been  startling 
people  by  its  trick  of  generating  new  species.  The  old  challenge 
that  the  Darwinians  should  give  even  one  instance  of  a  newiy 
produced  species  is  now  taken  up  by  Dr.  De\'ries,  of  Amsterdam*, 
w^ho  has  experimentally  done  what  Mr.  Darvvin  gave  the  Creator 
the  credit  of  doing,  originated  new  species  by  the  help  of  second 
causes.  Such  experiments  are  best  made  with  plants,  as  they  need 
no  cages  to  prevent  their  running  away,  and  are  harmless^  uncom- 
plaining things,  never  squealing,  nor  provoking  vigilant  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  plants  to  torment  us  unfortunate 
experimenters.  It  is  believed  that  with  proper  limitations  the 
results  are  applicable  also  to  animals. 

As  DeVries'  new  species  appeared  only  from  a  particular  mothei<- 
species,  it  is  supposed  that,  at  least  temporarily  in  some  groups, 
and  perhaps  also  in  other  groups,  there  may  be  a  procreative  stage, 
which  by  producing  inheritable  mutations  may  give  rise  to  new^ 
species.  This  recalls  and  illustrates  many  old  observ^ations  about 
sports  which  reinforce  the  inference.  If  it  were  established  as  a 
general  law,  it  would  reinforce  the  teleological  argument  that  evo- 
lution is  a  divinely  organized  method  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
nature  by  originating  new  species  to  replace  older  forms  that  have 
become  extinct. 

WTiilst  DeVries  is  a  first*class  observer,  no  scientifiti  theories  can 
be  derived  from  the  testimony  and  arguments  of  an   individual. 
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And  acconlingly  our  friends  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
have  taken  in  hand  the  review  and  verification  of  his  work.  Miss 
Vail,  a  very  competent  botanist,  was  Bent  over  to  Europe,  where 
Bhe  explored  the  gardens  and  the  libraries  and  museums  so  as  to  find 
all  about  this  Evenirig  Primrose  and  its  variations;  and  she  also 
obtained  s^ds  of  the  mother-species  and  its  mutations  from  Prof* 
DeVries.  On  her  return,  Dr»  MaeDougall,  of  the  New  York  Garden, 
planted  some  of  the  seeds  and  carefully  studied  their  behavior 
and  the  result.  His  work  entirely  confirmed  DeVries,  TIius  is 
proved  for  the  first  time  the  main  thesis  of  Darwinism;  but  not  in 
the  way  which  Darwin  supposed.  It  is  not  by  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  of  accumulating  infinitesiniat  variations,  but  by  the, 
more  definite  route  of  considerable  mutations;  not  by  slow  devel- 
opment^  but  apparently  by  a  more  or  less  marked  pn-aaUnm  muta- 
tion that  they  come* 

We  expect  for  the  future  that  the  scientists  and  the  clergy  shall 
unite  in  celebrating  this  remarkable  synthesis  of  Mosaism  and  Dar- 
winism, as  combining  to  explain  the  divine  method  of  creating  the 
new  and  of  ordering  the  old.  But  we  neither  expect  nor  desire 
ever  to  see  evolution  elevated  to  be  an  article  of  our  Christian 
faith;  such  is  not  its  function,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  see  any 
scientific  theory  so  stereotyped  as  to  prohibit  resubmission 
to  tests. 

Just  on  the  heels  of  DeVries*  tliscovery  comes  the  news  that  forty 
years  ago  an  humble  Austrian  monk^  Mendel,  had  investigated  and 
discovered  in  an  experimental  way  the  laws  of  inheritance  which 
prevailed  among  the  old  species,  and  doubtless  also  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  species.  The  world  was  then  so  nmch  occupied  with 
Darwinian  Natural  Selection,  that  it  had  no  ear  for  an  experimental 
achievement  which  did  not  exactly  hannonize  with  its  pet  idea< 
Mendel,  like  DeVries,  worked  on  plants,  and  he  sliowed  that  when 
the  parents  difTer  in  a  marked  w*ay,  the  offspring  do  not  all  become 
intermediate,  but  some  follow  the  fashion  of  the  father  and  others 
of  the  mother-plant;  yet  each  contains  in  a  latent  condition  the 
oppofiite  characters,  which  filial  1  reappear  in  their  offspring  of  a  new 
generation.  It  seems  probable  that  this  rule  holds  equally  mth 
plants  and  animals,  the  grandfather's  marks  reappearing  in  the 
grandson.  Just  when  De^>ies  had  proved  that  definite  mutations, 
and  not  at  all  the  promiscuous  variations  which  Damdn  exploited, 
afford  the  materials  on  which  heredity  can  act|  the  Mendehan  laws 
came  to  lay  down  the  mathematical  lines  of  activity;  both  of  them 
together  supplementing  Darwin's  scheme  in  a  fashion  that  should 
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probably  astonish  both  Darwin  and  Moses,  if  they  were  here  to 
see  how  things  are  moving. 

This  necessary  reconstruction  of  views  is  a  frequent  but  by  no 
means  unpleasant  exercise  for  the  men  who  are  most  concerned. 
It  means  progress,  which  is  the  law  of  health  both  in  science  and 
in  divinity,  the  "  treasures  new  as  well  as  old"  of  which  our  Saviour 
spake.  Every  well-ordered  step  is  only  a  starting-point  for  another 
step,  and  for  further  progress;  and  every  change  is  helpful  and  ex- 
hilarating if  it  signifies  an  advance;  and  as  we  have  recently  broken 
new  ground  both  in  orientalism  and  in  evolution-lore,  further  ad- 
vances are  ahead.  Nor  will  these  changes  detract  from  the  honor 
due  to  the  men  who  toiled  imder  greater  difficulties,  for  we  are  only 
reaping  where  they  sowed.  I  think,  however,  that  it  teaches  us 
that  Christian  leaders  ought  to  be  both  friendly  toward  new  investi- 
gations and  yet  conservative,  so  as  not  to  render  faith  in  any  way 
contingent  upon  theories  which  are  not  proven.  Nobody  at  this 
•  date,  for  example,  knows  how  the  case  as  to  the  evolution  of  man 
will  turn  out;  many  workers  are  industriously  elaborating  that 
most  interesting  problem,  but  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  We  need 
not,  however,  be  surprised  if,  ere  long,  all  these  problems  shall  be 
cleared  up,  so  far  as  scientific  discovery  can  clear  problems.  There 
will  still  remain  tlie  questions  from  the  divine  side,  on  which  Moses 
and  his  inspired  successors  are  our  guides,  and  there  is  small  hope 
of  human  research  ever  dispelling  the  mystery  of  oxu*  inner  life. 

Princeton  University.  G.  Macloskie. 
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JACOBUS  de  Varagine,  or  Voragine,*  is  rather  well  known  in 
these  days  as  the  author  of  the  Golden  Legend,  but  the  many 
other  achievements  of  this  accomplished  and  versatile  man^seem 
forgotten.  This  is  especiaUy  true  of  his  contributions  to  the 
art  and  practice  of  preaching.  The  historians  of  preaching  know 
httle  of  him;  Neale  does  not  even  mention  him  among  the  twenty 
mediaeval  preachers  whom  he  quotes.  And  yet  the  blessed  Giacomo 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  time,  both  to . 
the  common  people  in  the  vernacular  and  to  the  Religious  in  the 
Latin,  but  he  i^TOte  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  preaching,  a  volume  of 
sermon  aids,  and  published  sermons  which  continued  among  the 
most  popular  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  He  is  possibly  the 
most  popular  sermon  writer  of  the  late  Middle  Ages,  and  there  are 
probably  more  manuscripts  of  his  sermons  extant  than  of  fifteen 
out  of  Neale's  twenty  mediseval  preachers  put  together.  His 
sermons,  like  the  Legend^  became  known  as  "Golden'*  by  reason 
of  their  popularity.  He  has,  moreover,  some  claim  to  be  called 
the  father  of  modern  preaching.! 

Even  to  have  been  great  among  preachers  of  his  owti  day  would 
have  been  no  small  thing.  It  was  the  age  of  the  re\1val  of  preaching. 
The  two  great  orders  of  preaching  friars,  the  minorities  of  St.  Fran- 
cis and  the  "preachers"  of  St.  Dominic  (Voragine^s  owti  order)  had 
been  founded  only  a  few  years  before  his  birth  in  order  to  fight 
heresy  by  preaching.  While  he  was  a  child^  John  of  Vicenza  was 
preaching  to  audiences  of  a  hundred  thousand  the  doctrine  of  that 
peace  and  reconciUation  which  it  was  to  be  Voragine's  own  peculiar 

♦  The  apelling  of  the  nanie  is  retained  with  much  reluctance,  since  by  him 
and  in  his  day  it  was  never  epelled  otherwise  than  X^'araginej  Voragine  being  a 
punning  form  given  in  later  days  and  adopted  in  the  early  printed  editions. 
Jacobus  de  Vorag:ine,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  was  born  about  12213,  at  Varazze; 
wrote  the  Golden  Legend  before  1258;  was  Pro\incial  of  Lombardy  1267-76, 
1281-86]  became  Archbishop  of  Genoa  1292,  and  died  there  1298. 

t  Haz^i^  fjttoria  degU  huQmini  iU.  ....  dei  ord.  degli  Predicaiori,  1596:  ''and 
he  was  the  first  to  discover  that  style  of  preaching  exhibited  by  him  in  hia 
sei-mona/' 
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mission  also  to  proclaim,  and  with  which  his  name  was  to  be  forever 
associated  in  the  Church.  Anthony  of  Padua  was  still  living,  and 
St.  Francis  and  St,  Dominic  themselves  were  not  long  dead* 
Living  and  preaching  at  the  same  time  with  Voragine  were  Albertus 
Magnus,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus  and,  even  greater  a^  a 
preacher^  the  seraphic  doctor  St,  Bonaventura.  Before  his  death 
Master  Eckhart,  of  his  own  order,  soon  to  be  Master  of  Tauler  and 
Suso,  was  already  becoming  famous. 

Somewhere  between  the  popular  preachers  John  of  Vicenza  and 
Anthony  of  Padua,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scholastic  Albertus 
and  Aquinas,  on  the  other,  stands  the  versatile  Voragine,  acceptable 
both  to  clergy  and  laity,  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular. 
More  or  less  scholastic  in  method,  reflecting  in  some  degree  the  style 
common  to  many  of  the  great  preachers  of  his  order,  he  had  also 
a  certain  sense  of  the  popular  which  gives  even  to  his  Latin  sermons 
a  quality  not  to  be  found  in  such  degree  among  any  of  his 
scholastic  contemporaries. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  author  of  the  Golden  Legend  should 
have  been  popular  as  a  preacher  among  the  common  [>eoplej  or 
that  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Italian  (if,  in  fact,  this 
was  Voragine)  should  have  had  special  skill  in  speaking  to  the  people 
in  the  common  language.  Such  was  indeed  the  fact.  In  those 
earliest  days  of  the  Italian  language  he  spoke  it,  so  it  is  said,  with 
remarkable  elegance,  and  whether  Italian  or  Latin,  it  is  certain  that 
he  spoke  with  force  and  pungency,  and  was  acceptable  to  the 
common  people.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Provincial  of  his  order  for 
Lombardy,  which  embraced  at  that  time  almost  all  of  Italy  north 
of  Rome,  and  many  convents,  he  must  have  been  contbmally  visit- 
ing the  monasteries  and  preaching  to  the  clergy,  who  in  his  time, 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  universities,  were  obliged  by  their 
rules  to  maintain  something  of  a  imiversity  in  every  convent* 
Bologna  was  in  his  district,  and  it  was  under  his  provincialate  that 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  called  there  to  teach  under  the  direction 
thus  of  Voragine,  since  St*  Thomas  was  a  Dominican,  He  was  there- 
fore constantly  preaching  to  the  most  educated  and  most  cultivated 
men  of  his  time,  as  well  as  to  the  lowliest,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
equally  acceptable  to  the  Court,  to  the  Religious  and  to  the  common 
people.  So  acceptable  was  the  preaching  that  he  was  soon  in 
demand,  not  only  in  his  own  neighborhood,  but  throughout  all 
Italy,  and  preached  as  an  evangelist  in  almost  all  the  chief  cities  of 
the  land.  Moreover,  his  preaching  was  effective  to  distinct  results, 
for  it  is  said  in  the  Dominican  breviary,  that  he  ''  wrought  a  mighty 
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reformation  of  morals  among  fhe  people  and  influenced  to  love  of 
virtue  many  who  had  been  give  n  over  to  love  of  pleasure/'  We 
know  also  that  by  hisexhortationj  in  pulpit  and  out,  he  succeeded  in 
making  and  keeping  more  or  less  peace  between  the  before  ever- 
warring  factions  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  in  Genoa» 

Voragine's!  published  sermons  are  all  in  Latin.  Those  in  Italian 
have  perished  or  been  lost,  if  any  were  ever  written  domn,  which 
may  bo  doubted.  One  may  perhaps  get  an  idea  of  what  hm  Italian 
style  was  from  two  little  treatieeB  and  especially  one  "  On  the  virtues 
and  \ice8/'  but  of  sermons  proper  there  are  no  identified  Italian 
ones  extant.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  after  the  manner 
of  the  time,  he  wrote  all  his  sermons,  or  sermon  outlines,  in  Latin, 
and  preached  in  the  Italian  from  these  notes.  It  may  be  that  these 
very  Latin  sermons  that  we  now  have  were  preached  to  the  people 
in  their  language,  probably  in  free  paraphrase,  mih  much  elabora- 
tion and  adaptation  to  audience.  Failing  a  devoted  hearer  to 
take  down  and  preserve,  as  was  done  for  Tauler^  the  vernacular 
sermons  may  never  have  gotten  into  writing  at  all.  However  that 
may  be,  the  extant  sermons  are  all  Latin,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
these — a  thousand,  say,  of  which  more  than  seven  hundred  are  in 
print.  These  extant  sermons  include  at  least  five  long  series,  of 
which  four  have  been  printed.  The  printed  ones  correspond  with 
the  list  which  Voragine  himself  gives  us  in  his  chronicle,  and  are  as 
foltows:  "Sermons  on  all  the  saints,"  "Sermons  on  the  Gospels  for 
Sundays  and  festivals,"  "Sermons  on  the  Gospels  in  Lent*'  and  the 
" Mariale."  Besides  these  there  are  series  of  "Visitation sermons'* 
and  perhaps  "Doctrinal  sermons,"  besides  a  number  of  occasional 
sermons. 

The  sermons  on  all  the  saints  follow  the  Dominican  Church  cal- 
endar for  the  year  and,  like  the  Golden  Legend,  cover  not  only 
the  saints,  but  the  festivals,  Advent,  ete.  The  sermons,  in  fact^ 
parallel  the  Golden  Legend,  The  "Legends"  are  named,  it  will 
be  remembered,  not  from  being  tales,  but  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  '^  Readings*'  on  the  saints  for  each  of  the  calendar  days.  They 
form,  in  short,  a  lectionary  exactly  similar  to  the  Gospel  lectionary 
(evangelistary)  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  Sunday  and  Lenten 
eermons,  and  were  evidently  intended  to  be  read  during  service. 
One  may  find  in  the  Dominican  breviary  to-day  a  similar  reading 
on  Voragine  himself. 

The  number  of  sermons  on  each  saint  or  festival  varies  from  two 
to  nine.    The  total  number  is  307* 

These  sermons  are  given  first  in  the  list  by  Voragine  and  may 
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perhaps  have  been  the  first  publi&herl  of  his  sermons,  although  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  this.  In  any  event  they  might  naturally  have 
followed  the  Legend,  which  waa  probably  written  before  1258,  as 
the  completion  of  a  plan. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  fiist  place,  that  these  sermons  are  by  no 
means  biographies  of  the  saints;  they  are  *^  Improvements"  or 
^'Lessons"  drawn  from  the  lives  and  miracles,  not  a  rehearsal  of 
the  facts.  They  rather  seem  to  take  for  granted  that  the  corre- 
sponding passage  of  the  Legend  has  been  read  earlier  in  the  same 
service,  in  the  same  way  that  other  sermons  take  for  granted  that 
the  appropriate  Gospel  has  been  read.  Such  biographical  facts 
as  there  are,  are  therefore  allusions  for  hearers  who  have  the  de- 
tails of  the  life  so  freshly  in  mind  that  these  did  not  need  to  be 
repeated. 

It  would  be  equally  a  mistake  for  one  to  suppose  that  the  treat- 
ment, because  founded  on  the  Golden  Legend  in  some  sort,  was  un- 
scriptural  On  the  contrary,  each  sermon  has  it-s  Scriptural  text, 
and  the  usual  proportion  of  references  to  8criptm-e,  sometimes 
twenty  or  thirty  in  a  sermon.  The  lessons dra^Ti  from  the  lives  of  the 
saints  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  which  a  modern  preaciier 
would  tkaw  from,  say,  the  lives  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, of  Livingston  and  Hannington.  Some  matter-of-course  acceptance 
of  apocryphal  events  and  ecclesiastical  miracles,  as  well  as  the  actual 
worship  of  the  saints,  must  certainly  be  discounted  by  Protestants; 
but,  apart  from  this,  Voragine's  treatment  of  the  saints  in  his  ser- 
mons does  not  differ  at  bottom  very  much  from  that,  say,  of  sermons 
which  were  preached,  even  from  Protestant  pulpits,  on  the  death  of 
Leo  XIII  or  on  recent  anniversaries  of  Wesley  ami  Edwards.  The 
modern  biographical  sermons,  of  which  much  is  being  made  just 
now,  are  often  leas  Scriptural  and  less  pointed  in  their  spiritual  and 
practical  appUcation  than  these  mcdiieval  ones;  and  when  one  con- 
siders how  much  is  made  in  modern  biographical  sermons  of  the 
evidences  to  spiritual  character  in  the  matter  of  direct  answer  to 
prayer,  one  wonders,  in  fact,  where  to  draw  the  line  even  on  ecclesi- 
astical miracles.  The  difference  seems  to  lie,  in  fact,  almost  wholly 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  tiaie  and  the  state  of  critical  scholarship 
at  the  time.  The  sermons  are,  in  themselves,  sane,  intelligent, 
ingenious  and  practical  applications  of  the  biographical  facts  re- 
hearsed in  the  Legenda,  for  spiritual  edification,  on  the  ground 
of  the  textj  the  lesson  being  drawn  from  the  text  itself,  and  illus- 
trated from  the  life  of  the  saint.  Although  the  exegesis  is  at 
times  somewhat  free  and  allegorical,  it  compares  not  unfavorably 
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with  some  modern  popular  pulpit  exegesis,  and  for  the  time  must 
be  counted  remarkably  goocL 

Take,  for  example,  the  fifth  sermon  on  Saint  Dominic,  the  founder 
of  Voragine's  own  order;  The  text  is  "2d  Timothy  4":*  *^Do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  fulfill  thy  ministry,  be  sober/'  "These 
words,"  he  says,  "show  that  St,  Dominic  was  praiseworthy  as 
regards  hjs  neighbor,  as  regards  God,  as  regards  himself;  toward* 
his  neighbor,  in  that  he  did  the  'Work  of  an  evangelist';  toward 
God,  in  that  be  'fulfilled  his  ministry'  and  as  to  himself,  in  that  he 
was  'sober,'" 

That  Voragine's  attitude  toward  the  miraculous  is  by  no  means 
one  foohshly  credulous,  but  on  the  contrary  ha>s  something  of  the 
modern  critical  spirit  even,  is  shown  by  one  of  his  sermons  on  the 
stigmata  of  St,  Francis,  The  text  is,  of  course,  "  I  bear  in  my  body 
the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  There  were,  he  says,  five  reasons 
in  St,  Francis'  heart  which  were  the  causes  of  the  stigmata  upon 
his  body.  The  first  of  these  was  a  vi\^d  imagination*  He  gives 
then  two  examples  of  childbirth  showing  that  a  vivid  impression 
on  the  mother^s  mind  affects  the  chikrs  body,  and  says  this  is 
true  also  of  animals.  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  the  wounds  of  the 
Passion  were  impressed  on  the  flesh  of  St.  Francis  through  his 
vivid  imagination.  The  second  reason  was  ardent  love,  which 
also  has  the  power  of  imprinting  the  image  of  the  loved  upon  the 
lover.  The  thirds  reason  is  intense  (earnest)  contemplation.  The 
fourth  is  profound  meditation.  The  fifth  is  strong  sympathy.  All 
of  these  are,  he  says,  capable  of  imprinting  a  mental  image  on  the 
flesh. 

His  method  of  biographical  allusion,  when  he  uses  direct  allusion 
at  all  in  these  sermons,  which  is  somewhat  rarely,  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  a  short  quotation  from  the  same  fifth  sermon  on  St. 
Dominic  mentioned  above.  Elaborating  the  second  section,  on 
St,  Dominic^s  ministry  of  God*s  service,  he  speaks  of  his  ministry  of 
love,  of  faith,  and  of  works,  and  adds:  "In  the  fourth  place,  he 
gave  himself  wholly  unto  God.  For  since  he  had  received  from 
God  body  and  soul  and  estate,  he  in  turn  gave  to  his  neighbor  his 
body  to  be  sold,  as  appeared  in  the  Legenda,  his  soul  to  suffer  with 
himj  whence  it  is  said  of  him  that  the  Lord  gave  to  him  special 

♦  Some  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  Scripture  quotationB  and  references 
quoted  from  Voragine  in  this  paper  with  the  Englisli  veraiona^  but  between  the 
dlfTerences  of  the  Vulgate  and  Voragine's  own  timnspoaitlons  &nd  paraphf&»es  it 
seemed  best  to  quote  the  reference  given  in  the  form  given ^  and  make  such  trans- 
lation of  BcHpture  passiges  as  seemed  best  suited  to  express  the  meaning  that 
Voragine  took  from  them. 
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gTfiw^e  to  weep  for  miserable  and  afflicted  sinners,  and  his  estate  to 
aid,  for  he  gave  all  his  goods  to  the  poor/*'  Each  of  these  allusions 
corresponds  to  an  incident  given  in  the  Legend. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  sermons  of  the  series  on  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  are  examples  of  the  somewhat  rare  and  interesting 
dialogue  sermon.  Both  these  sermons  are  on  Eccles,  24,  '*  I  am  like 
a  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  etc.  The  six  trees  here  mentioned — cedar, 
cypress,  palm,  rose,  olive  and  plane^ — represent,  he  says^  the  six 
orders  of  the  saints  in  Heaven,  that  is  to  say,  virgins,  confessors, 
martyrs,  apostles,  prophets  and  patriarchs.  The  sermon  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  conversation  with  eai?h  of  these  orders  in  turn, 
when  the  Virgin  Mother  visited  them  on  her  Assumption  ^  The  sec- 
ond sermon  on  the  same  passage  is  on  the  nine  aromas  which  rep- 
resent, he  says,  the  nine  orders  of  angels  with  whom  the  Virgin 
converses  in  the  same  way.  The  conversation  with  each  of  the 
orders  in  both  sermons  is  much  the  same  and  consists  of  prayer 
to  the  Virgin  that  she  will  stay,  and  her  answer  that  she  will  not 
leave  them  but  will  abide  as  a  *'palm''  or  as  **  balsam/'  etc.  The 
holy  martyrs,  for  example:  ''You  ought  to  be  with  us^  Lady,  thou 
who  w^ert  martyr  and  more  than  niartyr,  whom  the  lance  of  such 
great  pain  pierced,  such  constancy  armed  and  so  great  love  in- 
flamed.'' '*She  responds,  I  w4ll  not  leave  you,  children,  but  as  a 
pahn  in  Cades  I  will  abide  with  you/'  The  preacher  then  goes^ 
on  to  explain  that  by  palm  is  meant  victory,  by  Cades  the  martyrs. 
This  is,  in  fact,  about  all  the  '*  dialogue ''  there  is  under  any  head,  the 
bulk  of  the  sermon  being  taken  up  w^ith  elucidations.  The  idea 
seems  clearly  borrowed  from  those  dialogue  elements  of  the  Church 
liturgy  which  were  the  historical  beginning  of  our  modem  drama. 

Rothe*  says  that  all  the  sermons  of  the  Lenten  series  are  conver- 
sations between  the  Christian  and  his  good  and  evil  angels*  What 
he  means  by  this  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  fact,  but  it  would  be  venturesome  to  say  that  the  above  are 
the  only  conversational  sermons  of  Voragine,  and  there  may  be 
one  or  more  overlooked  among  the  Lenten  sermons. 

This  series  of  sermons  is,  as  a  whole,  perhaps,  the  least  valuable^ 
of  the  three  main  series.  But  however  Protestant  a  man  may  be,, 
he  would  be  very  unresponsive  not  to  profit,  more  or  less,  spiritually 
from  the  lessons  of  the  strictly  biographical  sermons  among  them, 
sermons  w^hich  bring  out  so  practically,  so  soundly  and  often  so 
charmingly  the  lessons  of  humility,  self-sacrifice,  love  and  devotion 
from  the  lives  of ^good  men  and  women, 

*  Rothe,  J?.  G€^ch.  d.  PredigL,  Bremen,  18S1,  p.  244, 
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With  the  sermons  on  the  saints  may,  perhaps,  be  classed  the 
Mariale.  Formally  speaking,  the  Sunday  and  Lenten  seraions 
are  nearer  to  those  on  the  saints  and  with  them  make  up  a  group, 
possibly  a  consistent  series,  all  aUke  following  the  order  of  the  church 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mariale  is  like  the  sermons  on  the 
saints,  in  its  biographical  motive  and  method.  It  finds  personal 
qualities  in  the  subject  for  the  hearers  to  approve  and  imitate,  and 
develops  the  topics  in  a  way  similar  to  those  of  the  sermons  on  the 
saints* 

This  series  comes  last  in  Voragine's  list,  and  may,  therefore, 
have  been  composed  last,  but  except  for  the  position  one  would 
be  tempted  to  assign  it  to  that  much  earlier  period  of  his  life  when 
the  remarkable  wave  of  Virgin  worship  was  at  its  height,  in  the 
middle  of  the  century.  The  work  consists  of  159  sermons  on 
the  various  virtues  or  titles  of  the  Virgin  arranged  alphabetically, 
"Abstinence,  Advocate,  Aider/'  etc*  She  is  an  almond  tree,  a  bal- 
sam, a  cedar,  a  cinnamon,  a  cypress,  an  olive,  a  palm;  she  is  tho 
lUy,  rose  and  vine;  she  is  moon  and  star,  star  of  the  morning  and 
star  of  the  sea;  cloud  and  heaven  itself;  she  is  dove  and  lamb, 
myrrh  and  spikenard  and  galbanum,  queen  and  empress,  ivory  and 
the  pearl  of  God — and  so  on  to  the  number  of  144  in  all,  reminding 
one  of  the  Litany  of  Loreto  as  now  used  in  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church. 

Although  by  the  nature  of  things  these  sermons  are  more  or  le^ 
mystical,  yet  the  treatment  is  less  rhapsodical  than  that  of  m^iy 
preachers  on  this  theme.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  sometimes 
marked  by  the  same  excellencies  of  sanity,  Scriptural  treatment^ 
and,  to  a  degree  of  relative  practicality,  characteristic  of  Voragine's 
style  in  general  They  often  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  sermons 
which  might  be  written  on  any  Scripture  character  and  are  some- 
times spiritually  most  suggestive.  Take,  for  example,  the  twelfth 
sermon  under  V  on  the  Uniiy  between  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
His  mother.  He  says  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  unity:  first,  tliat 
of  man  and  wife;  second,  that  of  parent  and  child ;  third,  the  social 
imity  between  friend  and  friend;  fourth,  spiritual  unity  between 
the  human  spirit  and  God.  This  last  was  Mary's  love  for  her  son^ 
to  whom  she  was  united  by  love,  because  she  was  wholly  turned 
into  love,  as  iron  placed  in  the  fire  becomes  itself  wholly  fire — only 
that  her  love  was  greater  than  this,  because  it  could  not  be  extin- 
guished by  the  water  of  tribulation. 

In  the  fifth  sermon  imder  the  same  letter,  the  Words  (verba)  of 
the  Blessed  Mary  have,  he  says,  five  praiseworthy  aspects;  firsts 
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they  were  not  prolix  but  very  few  and  brief:  second,  they  were  not 
lightly  uttered  but  carefully  premeditated;  thirds  they  were  not 
forward  but  timid  and  modest;  fourth,  they  w*ere  not  careless  but 
very  discreet,  "for  he  who  speaks  must  see  to  it  what.,  when,  to 
whom,  w^here,  and  how*  he  speaks;*'  He  goes  on  to  develop  each 
topic  as  a  subhead.  The  obvious  practical  thrusts  of  this  sermon 
against  garrulousness  gain  perhaps  in  piquancy  w^hat  they  lose  in 
justice  by  being  addressed  especially  to  w^onien.  He  says,  for 
example,  "that,  considering  to  w^hom  she  should  speak,  she  did 
not  talk  to  any  man,  but  to  the  angel  of  God,  through  which  we 
are  instructed  tfiat  women  should  avoid  talking  to  men.  She  con- 
sidered tvhere  she  should  speak  and  did  not  talk  in  the  market-place, 
but  in  the  house»  by  which  women  are  taught  that  they  should  not 
talk  in  public  but  should  be  taught  by  their  husbands  at  home/* 

The  sixth  sermon  under  S  is  a  typical  example  of  the  more  meta- 
phorical sort.  The  Virgin  Mar>^  is  called  a  mirror  (speculum)  for 
four  reasons:  first,  on  account  of  the  composition  of  the  mirror 
which  is  of  glass  and  lead,  glass  for  her  virginity,  lead  for  its  duc- 
tility and  ashen  color,  which  signify  humihty In  the  third 

place,  she  is  called  a  mirror  because  of  her  representation  of  things, 
*'  for  as  all  things  are  reflected  from  a  mirror,  so  in  the  Blessed  Virgin^ 
as  in  the  mirror  of  God,  ought  all  to  see  their  impurities  and  spots, 
and  purify  and  correct  them,  for  the  proud,  beholding  her  humility 
see  their  blemishes,  the  avaricious  see  theirs  in  her  poverty,  the 
lovers  of  pleasure  theirs  in  her  virginity." 

In  these  sermons  the  place  of  the  usual  text  is  taken  by  some 
title  or  virtue  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  are  thus  in  some  sort  topi- 
cal, but  although  the  text  is  absent  from  the  beginning  it  is,  after 
all,  not  far  away,  since  each  of  the  qualities  treated  is  brought  into 
relation  with  a  text  or  texts  somewhere  on  the  divisions  being  drawn 
exegetically  from  the  text. 

The  three  sermons  mentioned  above  all  have  their  texts,  m  to 
speak,  passim  J  each  subheading  having  its  text,  as  is  in  fact  true  of 
those  which  have  a  general  text  as  well,  but  many  of  the  sermons 
have  also  a  general  text.  Thus  the  ninth  under  P,  the  Beauty  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  (pulchriludo)  has  the  general  text  from  first 
Canticles,  "  I  am  black  but  comely."  Beauty  he  says  is  white  for 
purity,  black  for  humility,  and  red  for  love.  Again,  the  first  ser- 
mon under  R,  Queen  of  Heaven  (regitia)  has  the  text  from  Psahn 
44:  "The  queen  stands  at  thy  right  hand*';  and  the  fourth  sermon 
on  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  Rose  has  text  from  Ecclesiastic.  24,  **  As  a 
garden  of  roses  in  Jericho/' 
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The  Suoday  and  the  Lenten  sermons  which  follow  the  ^ermoDs 
on  the  sainle^  and  precede  the  Mariale,  fall  into  a  group  together. 
They  are  both  series  of  *' gospel  sermons"  following  the  order  of  the 
<jOBpeb  for  the  Church  year,  and  are  alike  in  ran^g  over  the  whole 
field  of  general  evangelical  preaching*  They  are  "'general"  eer- 
monBf  aa  distinguished  from  those  on  the  saints^  on  the  doctriiiee, 
on  the  Virgin,  or  for  visitations^  As  such  they  are  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  sermons  of  this  author,  the  most  varied  in  character^ 
and  on  the  whole  highest  in  quality.  Of  the  two,  the  Lenten  ser- 
mons are  perhaps  the  more  mature  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
high-water  mark  of  \'oragine^s  work^  or  at  least  the  most  typical 
representative  of  the  whole  range  of  his  work,  of  any  single  series* 
One  may  open  almost  at  haphazard  to  these  and  find  t^itlun  a  few 
dozen  pages  examples  of  all  the  most  characteristic  styles.  Open, 
for  example,  at  the  first  sermon  in  the  fourth  day  of  the  thu-d  week 
in  Lent.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  illustrative  sermon;  the 
following  is  rather  allegorical;  the  next  is  noteworthy  for  its  minute 
scholastic  subdivision,  and,  skipping  one,  there  is  an  admirable 
example  of  simple  Scriptural  exposition  in  the  story  of  the  Woman 
of  Samaria. 

These  Lenten  sermons  consist  of  two  sermons  on  the  Gospel  for 
the  day,  for  each  day  from  Ash- Wednesday  until  Tuesday  after 
Easter^lOO  in  all.  From  then-  position  in  the  list  of  Voragine,  as 
well  a^  from  a  certain  superiority  to  the  others  In  maturity  of  style, 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  this  volume  was  the  last  published  of  the 
great  series  of  sermons. 

The  Sunday  sermons  come  second  in  the  list  of  Voragine,  but  in 
his  Preface  he  shows  a  certain  diffidence  about  publishing  which 
seems  more  appropriate  to  one  putting  forth  a  maiden  efifort  than 
to  one  who  had  already  published  a  considerable  series.  He  is  led 
to  their  publication,  he  says,  **  not  by  any  excess  of  rash  daring, 
but  by  urgent  importunity  of  the  brethren/'  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  **  that  he  hopes  that  in  spite  of  his  slight  knowledge  and  inade- 
quate ability,  divine  goodness  will  supplement^  brotherly  love  aid, 
and  the  sinoere  intention  that  I  have  excuse  my  imperfections." 

This  series  consists  of  three  sermons  on  each  Sunday  Gosfml,  as 
the  Preface  says,  "  in  honor  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  of 
the  glorious  Mother  of  God^  and  of  the  blessed  8aint  Dominic  our 
father."  In  the  chronicle  Voragine,  speaking  of  this  series,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  Virgin  or  St*  Dominic,  but  seems  to  imply  tliat 
the  three  sermons  are  in  honor  of  the  tlu^ee  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
Tiiere  are  in  all  158  of  these  Suuday  sermons. 
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Almost  every  variety  of  general  style  may  be  found  in  these  two 
series.  There  are  sermons  from  a  single  text,  sermons  from  a  whole 
passage,  and  all  sorts  of  thematic  sermons.  Some  sermons  are 
simple,  direct^  bare  of  all  illustration  save  Scripture  quotation; 
others  are  in  the  highly  allegorical  method  so  popular  in  the  Middle 
Ages^  where*  instead  of  the  plain  and  direct  interpretations,  the 
moat  fanciful  meanings  are  placed  upon  the  words  of  the  text,  and 
these  figures  placed  again  upon  all  fours  and  carried  to  the  extreme; 
and  still  others  here  and  there  are  of  scholastic  elaborateness. 
Again,  the  sermons  will  be  a  shrewd  mingling  of  all  styles  of  good 
exposition,  apt  illustration,  reasonable  subdivision  and  sufficiently 
chastened  metaphor. 

An  example  of  the  common  single  verse  sermon  is  on  Wednesday 
of  the  fourth  week,  the  second  sermon:  **He  went,  therefore^  and 
washed  and  came  seeing/'  When  a  man  is  spiritually  illumined 
there  are  three  signs:  he  enters  the  right  way,  washes  away  his  spotSj 
even  the  least  of  them,  and  thereupon  he  sees  clearly. 

Of  many  examples  of  the  sermon  founded  on  the  whole  Grospel 
for  the  day,  the  first  sermon  on  Saturday  of  the  second  week  in 
Lent  will  do  as  well  as  another,  "  In  this  Gospel;''  he  says,  '*  three 
things  are  to  be  noted:  first,  the  going  away  of  the  sinner,  when  it 
is  said  'he  went  away  into  a  far  country';  second,  the  conversion 
of  the  sinner  J  when  it  is  said  *he  returned  to  himself;  third,  the 
gracious  reception  by  God,  when  it  is  said  '  his  father  saw  him  and 
was  moved  with  compassion/  '' 

An  example  of  the  thematic  is  the  second  sermon  of  Monday 
of  the  sixth  week:  "  *  I^  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
things  unto  myself.'  Christ  by  His  passion  draws  all  things  to 
Himself,  that  is,  things  terrestrial,  things  celestial,  and  things 
infernal— celestial  by  reconciling  the  Father,  terrestrial  by 
converting  the  GentileSj  infernal  by  freeing  the  holy  Fathers  who 
were  in  Limbo." 

A  good  example  of  what  may  be  called  the  simple  expository  style 
is  the  first  sermon  of  the  Friday  of  the  third  week  in  Lent  on  the 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  John.  More  than  half  this  sermon  is  taken 
up  with  the  straightforward  story  of  the  "Samaritan  Woman/' 
so  simply  told  as  to  be  ahnost  a  paraphrase.  Beside  thiSj  there 
is  in  the  whole  sermon  by  way  of  illustration  only  half  a  dozen 
quotations  from  Scripture,  one  anecdote,  and  one  quotation  from 
Augustine. 

The  use  of  Scripture  quotation  and  quotation  from  the  Fathers  is 
common  to  all  the  sermons  of  all  series,  but  sometimes  quotations 
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from  the  Scripture,  which  often  number  as  many  as  thirty  in  a  single 
ahort  sermon,  so  predominate  over  other  quotations  for  illustration 
as  to  produce  what  may  be  counted  a  special  style  of  Scriptural  or 
Scripture-quotation  sermon,  as  the  predominance  of  anecdote  over 
the  others  produces  what  may  be  called  the  anecdotal  sermon. 
There  are  a  number  of  sermons  which  have  no  illustrations  save 
Scripture  quotations,  but  these  do  not  necessarily  produce  the 
Scripture-quotation  style,  although  when  the  number  rises  above 
thirty  something  like  it  is  necessarily  produced.  An  example  of 
this  Scripture  style  is  found  in  the  Lenten  series  in  the  first  sermon 
on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  the  text "  Let  each  prove  himself, 
BO  shall  he  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup."  His  final  point  is 
on  the  usefulness  of  the  sacrament  at  time  of  death.  It  contains 
but  144  words,  and  these  include  twelve  quotations;  **for  the  way/' 
he  says,  "  which  the  soul  departing  from  the  body  must  take  is  a 
darksome  way.  'In  my  path  he  put  darkness'  (Job  19);  it  is  a 
dangerous  way,  wherefore '  In  the  way  in  which  I  w^alked  they  laid  a 
snare  for  me'  (Ps.  141) ;  it  is  a  long  way,  'A  great  way  remains  to 
you'  (3  Kings  19) ;  it  is  an  imknown  way,  'The  way  of  the  city  of 
thy  habitation  they  did  not  find'  (Ps.),  "ftTien,  therefore,  the  body 
of  Christ  is  given  to  souls  about  to  die,  they  carry  w^th  them  light 
for  the  illumination  of  the  dark  way:  'I  am  the  light  of  the  world' 
(John  12) ;  hkewise,  *  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  the  darkness 
overtake  you'  (John  8),  They  have  w^ith  them  a  pugilist  for 
defense  against  enemies:  'Put  me  beside  thee,  and  who  shall  fight 
against  me'  (John  11  or  Job  17);  'Though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow^  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with 
me'  (Ps.  22,  Vulg.).  They  have  with  them  food  for  comforting 
them : '  Bread  strengthening  the  heart  of  man '  (Ps.  103) ; '  He  walked 
in  the  strength  of  that  food  unto  Horeb,  the  mountain  of  God' 
(3  Kings  19)*  They  have  with  them  a  leader  to  guide  their  way; 
*The  way  mounted  up^  stretching  out  before  them'  (Mich.  2);  'He 
bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven'  (Ps.  106)/^ 

An  idea  of  Voragine's  allegorical  sermons  may  be  had  from 
the  Sunday  series  for  the  third  Sunday  after  the  octave  of  Epi- 
phany. All  three  are  from  the  text  (Matt,  8) :  "  And  when  he 
was  entered  into  the  boat  his  disciples  followed  him."  In  the  first 
of  the  three  sermons  the  boat  is  of  "  penitence/'  since  by  it  man  is 
brought  into  the  harbor  of  salvation ;  in  the  second,  it  is  the  '*  holy 
Church"  w^hich  (following  Chrysostom)  (1)  Sails  the  sea  of  this 
present  life,  (2)  Has  God  for  helmsman,  (3)  Angels  for  rowers,  (4) 
All  the  saints  for  cargo,  (5)  Christ  for  mast,  (6)  Evangelical  doc^ 
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trine  for  sail,  (7)  The  Holy  Spirit  for  motive  power,  (8)  Transports 
to  the  haven  of  Paradise.  In  the  third  sermon  Jesus  is  entering 
(as€e?idenle)  or  going  up  into  the  boat  **  that  is  his  cross  by  which 
he  passed  over  the  sea  of  this  present  age,"  Concerning  this  boat 
of  the  cross  he  says  five  things  are  to  be  observ^ed:  (1)  Its  cause, 
(2)  Its  mastj  (3)  Its  sail,  (4)  Its  supercargo  or  merchant,  (5)  Its 
cargo  or  merchandise.  Its  cause  is  fourfold^^efficient,  material, 
formal  and  final.  The  efficient  cause  is  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  mar 
terial  cause  the  four  kinds  of  wood  in  the  cross  which  signify  the 
fourfold  efficiency  of  the  cross — cedar  which  drives  away  ill  thoughts 
as  its  odor  drives  off'  snakes,  cypress  for  constancy  in  trial  and  tribu- 
lation, the  palm  for  victory  and  the  olive  to  mitigate  the  bitterness 
of  penitence,  as  its  oil  soothes  wounds.  In  these  four  circumstanceSj 
he  says,  we  are  accustomed  to  use  the  sign  of  the  cross — when 
assailed  by  evil  thoughts,  in  sudden  peril,  in  pain  or  terror.  The 
formal  cause  is  that  the  ship  is  narrow  in  the  bow,  broad  in  the 
middle  and  narrow  again  at  the  stern.  So  of  the  cross.  The  final 
cause  was  in  order  that  man  might  safely  pass  the  sea  of  life,  "For 
this  world  is  a  sea,  a  valley  and  a  stream;  therefore  he  prepared 
for  us  a  cross  as  a  boat,  a  ladder  and  a  bridge/'  The  cross  is  a  boat 
to  pass  over  tlie  sea,  a  ladder  with  which  to  mount  from  the  valley^ 
a  bridge  across  the  stream.  In  the  second  place,  the  mast  waa 
Christ,  who.  like  the  fruit  of  the  cedar,  is  of  triple  substance — His 
moat  sweet  divinity,  His  flesh  full  of  bitterness,  His  soul  full  of 
suffering  as  regards  His  flesh,  and  of  sweetness  as  regards  His 
divinity.  And.  third,  He  was  the  sail  wrought  of  white,  of  red,  of 
gold^white  for  His  earthly  flesh,  red  His  soul  most  fervent  in  love, 
gold  for  His  most  precious  divinity:  white  for  the  purity  of  His 
flesh,  red  for  the  love  of  His  soul,  gold  for  His  divine  majesty. 
And,  fourth,  the  supercargo,  which  is  Christ,  carries  on  the  ship 
Jlis  bread,  that  is  Himself;  and,  fifth,  the  cargo.  The  merchandise 
of  thts  world  is  birth,  labor  and  death.  Christ  gives  and  takes  in 
this  barter;  takes  from  us  what  here  abounds,  birth,  labor  and  death, 
gives  in  return  regeneration,  resurrection  and  eternal  life. 

A  fair  example  of  Voragine  s  anecdotal  sermons  is  the  first  sermon 
of  Wednesday  in  the  third  week  of  Lent.  The  last  one-third  of 
this  sermon  contains  two  points,  expressed  in  less  than  two  pages 
and  illustrated  by  six  illustrations.  The  point  that  we  are  led  by 
natural  instinct  to  honor  our  parents  is  shown  by  the  example  of 
the  daughter  who  kept  her  mother  alive  in  prison,  by  the  example 
of  the  swans  which  care  for  their  parents  while  'Sailtures  alone 
allow  their  parents  to  die  of  himger,''  and  the  example  of  the 
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Scythians  who  did  not  resent  the  destruction  of  their  property, 
but  declared  that  they  would  resist  the  desecration  of  their  parents' 
tombs  with  all  their  power,  Agmn,  illustrating  the  saying  that 
**  It  is  that  which  proceeds  from  a  man*s  mooth  which  defiles  him/' 
he  gives  illustrations  from  three  ancient  philosophers.  When 
Socrates  w^as  asked  why,  among  many  talkers,  he  kept  silent,  he 
replied,  '*  Because  I  have  often  repented  my  words,  never  having 
kept  silent/'  Solon,  also,  when  asked  why  be  kept  silence,  whether 
because  he  did  not  know  how  to  speak  or  becau^  he  was  a  fool, 
replied  J  '^No  fool  can  keep  silence:'*  Zenocrates  also,  when 
aaked  the  same  question,  replied,  "  Because  we  have  received  from 
nature  one  mouth,  but  two  ears."  He  quotes  also  the  philosopher 
who  said  to  a  talkative  person,  "  If  you  should  hear  yourself  with 
our  ears  you  would  keep  silent/'  Aft*r  this  illustration  Voragine 
tersely  closes  his  sermon :  "  Therefore  it  is  said,  '  The  silent  man  is 
counted  wise^  hateful  the  garrulous/''' 

Perhaps  a  better  example  of  the  anecdotal  sermon  is  the  third 
sermon  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  octave  of  Epiphany,  from  the 
text  '*  There  was  a  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee.''  The  subdivisions 
are:  (1)  What  sort  of  a  wife  one  should  marry,  (2)  how  a  good  wife 
is  to  be  recognised  r  (3)  how  she  is  to  be  loved,  (4)  how  she  is  to  be 
guarded,  (5)  how*  she  is  to  be  punished,  and  (6)  how  she  shall  live 
after  her  husband's  death.  There  are  a  round  dozen  of  anecdotes, 
(1)  **Areolous"  (Theophrastus)  is  asked  w^hether  a  wise  man 
should  marry,  the  upshot  of  his  answer  being  that  he  should  marry 
a  good  wife  or  none  at  all;  (2)  The  same  philosopher  is  again  asked 
whether  it  is  better  to  marrj*  a  beautiful  or  an  ugly  wife;  (3)  Esther 
the  queen  displeased  Ahasuerujs  when  she  was  painted,  but  when 
she  came  to  him  pale  and  tremulous  she  pleased  him;  (4)  Themistius 
is  asked  w^hether  he  prefers  a  poor  and  learned  son-in-law  or  one 
rich  and  ignorant;  (3)  Theophrastus  is  asked  which  is  better,  the 
poor  and  gentle  wife  or  the  rich  and  contentious  one;  (6)  Theo- 
phrastus is  asked  whether  a  wife  is  to  be  guarded ;  (7)  The  stock  illus- 
tration of  Duellius  and  his  bad  breath;  (8)  Suicide  of  a  Theban 
virgin;  (9)  Suicide  of  Lucretia;  (10)  Example  of  Marcia,  daughter  of 
Cato;  (11)  Example  of  Valeria;  (12)  The  example  of  the  widow 
Arnica  who  did  not  wish  another  husband,  because  if  good  she  would 
always  be  in  fear  of  losing  him,  and  if  bad  she  woidd  always  be  in 
misery  on  account  of  the  contrast  with  his  good  predecessor, 
Beside  these  twelve  anecdotes,  the  sermon  is  illustrated  by  quota- 
tations  from  Seneca,  Sixtud,  seven  quotations  from  the  Fathers^ 
and  as  many  from  the  Scripture. 
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It  is  only  fair  to  Voragine,  in  this  connection,  where  the  theoie 
necessarily  puts  him  in  a  somewhat  critical  attitude  toward  marriage, 
to  say  that  he  repeatedly  bears  tribute  in  his  sermons  to  human 
love,  and  encourages  the  mutual  love  of  husband  and  wife:  **That 
a  man  should  love  his  vni^  from  the  heart  is  shown  by  the  faet  that 
woman  was  createrl  from  the  part  of  his  body  nearest  the  heart, 
and  that  a  wife  should  love  her  husband  from  the  heart  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Church  requires  the  ring  upon  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  bride — ^to  which  fourth  fiiiger  the  naturalists  say  a  special 
vein  proceeds  directly  from  the  heart:" 

Rothe  speaks  of  the  sermons  of  Voragine  as  all  given  over  to 
endless  subdivisions  and  strongly  scholastic  in  style.  There  are,  in 
fact,  examples  of  the  extreme  subdivision  characteristic  of  the 
scholastic  style;  but  among  the  printed  sermons,  at  least,  any  great 
intricacy  is  rather  rare.  Although  the  majority  of  the  sermons  are 
laid  off  in  one,  two,  three  order,  the  skeleton  is  generally  very  clear 
and  not  so  very  complex.  It  may  be  the  prejudice  of  a  special 
student,  but  to  characterize  or  classify  the  sermons  of  Voragine 
as  scholastic  seems  distinctly  misleading.  The  orderly  method  of 
the  scholastic  is  there,  but  seldom  the  dryneas  of  the  true  scholastic 
sermon. 

Following  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  of  what  may  be  called  his 
scholastic  sermons.  It  is  the  first  sermon  on  Thursday  of  the  third 
week  in  Lent,  The  text  is  the  whole  Gospel  for  the  day,  from  Luke 
4,  the  healing  of  Simon's  mfe's  mother.  "  In  this  Gospel,"  he  says, 
"It  is  shown  how  Christ  did  three  mighty  deeds — one  of  power,  one 
of  pity,  and  one  of  wisdom/'  The  work  of  power  was  the  healing. 
Under  this  heading  three  things  are  to  be  noted — the  nature  of  the 
infirmity,  the  manner  of  curing,  and  the  effects  of  the  cure*  Con- 
cerning the  natiu-e  of  the  disease,  which  was  a  fever,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  one  characteristic  of  the  fever-stricken  is  that  sweet 
things  seem  bitter  to  their  taste  or  tasteless,  and  contrarywise. 
So  it  is  with  the  spiritual  palate  of  the  sinner— spiritual  things  are 
bitter  or  tasteless.  Christ  shoivs  this  of  three  classes:  1,  The 
luxurious:  As  the  appetite  of  the  lion  is  not  roused  by  the  sight 
of  a  green  meadow  because  he  eats  flesh,  not  grass,  so  the  luxurious 
do  not  long  for  spiritual  things,  2.  The  proud:  As  rain  falling  upon 
a  stone  wets  it  outside  but  leaves  it  dry  within,  so  the  proud  with 
their  stony  hearts  are  unmoistened  by  the  rain  of  divine  grace, 
3.  The  avaricious:  As  a  drop  of  honey  falling  into  a  jar  full  of  vine- 
gar loses  its  sweetness  without  making  sweet  the  vinegar,  so  the 
avaricious  who  have  hearts  of  vinegar  are  not  sweetened  by  the 
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divine  word.  The  word  is  lost  and  their  heart  is  not  changed. 
In  the  second  place  ib  to  be  noted  the  manner  of  curing,  that  is  by 
prayer.  The  sinner  is  (1)  defiled;  (2)  hostile  to  God;  and 
(3)  lame*  In  the  third  place  there  is  the  effect  of  the  cure: 
**  Rising  up  she  nimistered  unto  them.**  The  sinner  ought  not  to 
remain  in  sin  but  to  arise,  otherwise  he  falls  from  sin  to  sin^  and  for 
three  reasons:  one,  the  heavbiess  of  sin;  two,  the  blindness  of  the 
sinner;  three,  a  certain  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  through  which 
avarice  leads  to  robbery,  gluttony  to  drunkenness,  pride  to  vio^ 
lence,  etc.  The  second  mighty  work,  the  work  of  pity,  was  the 
driving  out  of  demons.  The  third  mighty  work,  the  work  of  wi&- 
dom,  was  the  preaching  of  Christ,  The  outline  may  be  represented 
graphically  as  follows:  L  The  work  of  powder,  (1)  The  nature  of  the 
infirmity,  (a)  the  luxurious,  (b)  the  proud,  (c)  the  avaricious,  (2) 
The  manner  of  curing,  (a)  defilement,  (b)  hostility  to  God,  (c)  lame- 
ness, (3)  The  effect  of  the  cure,  (a)  the  heaviness  of  sin,  (b)  blindness 
of  the  sinner,  (c)  a  certain  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  11.  The 
second  mighty  work,  the  work  of  pity;  III,  The  third  mighty  work, 
the  work  of  wisdom. 

The  Visitation  sermons  and  Doctrinal  sermons  are  mentioned  in 
all  the  articles  on  Voragine,  but  none  of  his  three  biographers  seem 
to  have  seen  either  series.  The  former,  at  least,  are  in  fact  extant 
in  a  manuscript  at  Florence  which  contains  several  works  certainty 
by  Voragine,  and  others  possibly  or  probably  by  him.*  This  is 
number  two  of  the  manuscript.  Number  three,  following  these 
sermons  on  occasion  of  visitations  to  the  Religious,  is  a  treatise  "  On 
the  education  of  the  religious,"  and  this  is  extant  also  in  another 
manuscript*  The  Visitation  sermons  include  fifty-three  discourses 
more  or  less,  the  first  being  appropriately  from  the  text  (John  14), 
'^I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world/'  Number  six  of  this  work 
is  rather  brief  for  the  Doctrinal  sermons,  but  may  perhaps  be  this 
series,  since  the  final  page  contains  a  sort  of  Index  expurgatorius 
of  *^  Opinions  in  the  work  not  conmionly  held  by  modems/*  One 
would  like  to  see  what  this  man,  who  w^as  par  excellence  *-  The  Theo- 
logian "  of  his  region  in  his  time,  had  to  say  on  doctrine,  for  there  is 
surprisingly  little  of  it  except  by  inference  in  his  printed  works. 
What  there  is  is  often  expressed  more  poetically  than  dogmatically, 
e.g,,  a  notion  of  the  Person  of  Christ:  "For  musical  sound  comes 
by  the  action  of  w4nd  in  a  musical  instrument.   The  wind  is  divinity, 

^  The  rather  ctmsory  examm&tion  made  of  thii  maniiscnpt  would  have  been 
made  mucli  more  thorough  if  it  had  been  remixed  at  the  time  that  it  contained 
such  important  material  and  that  no  other  manuscript  of  several  of  the  treatiaea 
would  turn  up. 
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the  musical  instrunient  the  body  of  our  Lord,  and  from  this  double 
nature,  divine  and  human^  arises  that  musical  sound — the  name  of 
Jesus  ^^  (Epiph,  5). 

Besides  the  long  series  of  sermons  there  are  several  occasional 
ones  extant,  of  which  two  are  accessible  in  the  printed  volumes. 
These  are,  one  on  the  "Passion  of  our  Lord,"  and  the  other  on  the 
'*  Lament  of  Mary,"  both  printed  with  the  Lenten  sermons.  The 
latter  of  these  is  about  five  times  as  long  as  the  usual  sermon,  and 
the  former  nearly  ten  times.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however, 
that  the  sermon  on  the  "Passion"  is  divided  into  six  sections  of 
approximately  equal  length,  each  one  being,  therefore,  not  so  very 
much  longer  than  the  longest  of  the  other  sermons.  As  a  whole, 
it  contains  about  15,000  words,  and  being  so  much  longer  than  the 
longest  of  the  sermons  in  the  series,  it  raises  the  question  whether 
the  latter  are,  in  fact,  so  much  sermons  as  sermon  abstracts,  as  they 
and  similar  sermons  by  other  authors  of  the  times  are  often  de- 
scribed to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shorter  sermons  have  all  the 
appearance,  short  and  meaty  as  they  are,  of  finished  sermons,  and 
are  grouped,  not  one  sermon  a  day,  but  at  least  two,  and  at  times 
four  or  five  and  even  more.  Doubtless  the  preaching  in  that  day 
cronsisted,  as  the  visitor  to  the  cathedral  in  Genoa  finds  it  to-day, 
in  a  series  of  sermons,  or  parts,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  long  and  sepa- 
rated by  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes,  during  w^hich  the 
preacher  sits  to  rest  or  kneels  for  silent  prayer.  Both  the  breaks 
in  the  long  sermon  and  the  groups  of  short  ones  are  doubtless  to 
be  explained  on  this  ground.  It  may  also  be  that  the  shorter 
sermons  were  expanded  on  occasion,  especially  in  popular  preaching, 
or  they  may,  like  those  of  Robertson,  be  the  condensations  from 
longer  extemporaneous  sermons.  It  may  quite  likely  be,  however, 
that,  whether  preached  by  himself  or  read  by  someone  else  to  the 
Brothers,  the  sermons  were  delivered  precisely  in  their  published 
form  when  preached  to  the  Religious.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Voragine  often  in  his  sermons  deprecates,  severely  at  times,  all 
loquaciousness,  redundancy  and  repetition,  and,  after  all,  the  length 
of  the  average  sermon  is  about  that  of  the  alleged  imperial  German 
rule  for  the  ideal  sermon^  i.e.,  eight  to  twelve  minutes. 

Besides  his  sermons  Voragine  made  at  least  three  contributions 
to  sermon  writing:  a  treatise,  or  at  least  chapters,  on  the  art  of 
preaching,  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  speaking  and  a  book  of  pulpit 
aids. 

The  writers  on  Voragine  mention  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  preach- 
ing, but  put  it  among  those  works  ascribed  whose  existence  is 
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doubtiul.  There  are,  however,  two  works  in  manuscript  which, 
if  they  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  this  title,  at  least,  taken  to* 
gather,  cover  the  ground.  Both  of  these  are  at  Florence,  and  one 
of  them  is  in  the  same  manuscript  with  the  Visitation  sermons. 
This  one  has  no  heading.  The  content-s  are  various  and  may 
include  two  or  three  works — the  Gospel  History,  e,g.,  as  well  as  the 
art  of  preaching.  In  any  event,  it  has  chapters  "  On  preachings 
What  sort  is  pleasing  to  God  and  what  sort  to  the  devil/^  *'0n  the 
usefulness  of  preaching,''  "On  the  nature  of  preaching  as  it  should 
be,"  "On  those  who  listen  to  preaching.''  The  other  work  is 
extremely  interesting  as  the  only  known  work  in  Italian  which 
is  probably  written  in  the  vernacular  by  Voragine  and  bears  his 
name  as  author  as  well.  His  authorship  of  the  Italian  Bible  has 
been  doubted,  and  at  any  event  we  have  no  evidence  to  connect  him 
with  existing  translations.  The  Golden  Legend  was  translated  into 
Italian  at  a  date  very  early,  perhaps  as  early  as  during  his  life- 
time, but  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  translator.  But 
this  treatise,  "A  Short  Theory  of  Elocution"  (Brevis  dodrina  de 
modo  loquendi),  is  Ln  archaic  Italian,  mth  his  name  as  author,  and  is 
bound  with  another  short  work^  probably  by  him,  also  in  Italian, 
whose  illustrations,  taken  in  connection  ^ith  the  handi^Titing,  point 
to  as  early  a  date  as  perhaps  his  own  lifetime,  and,  unless  there  is 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  may,  with  his  reputation  for  elegant 
Italian,  be  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  him  in  Italian.  The 
title  IS  in  Latin,  but  the  text  is  Italian  and  treats  of  six  things  which 
are  to  be  considered  by  a  speaker:  L  Who  art  thou  that  speakest; 
2.  What  wouldst  thou  say ;  3.  To  whom  thou  art  to  speak ;  4.  The 
reason  why;  5.  How  thou  wouldst  and  shouldst  speak;  6.  The 
time  of  speaking. 

The  book  of  sermon  aids  is  number  four  in  that  same  Florentine 
manuscript  to  which  reference  has  been  made*  It  is  called  a  '^  Book 
of  motetts  which  may  be  introduced  into  and  mingled  with  sermons, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  preacher."  There  are  fifty-eight  topics  '*  On 
goodness,"  "  On  almsgiving/'  "  On  wealth,"  etc.  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  brief  notes  made  just  what  the  nature  of  this  work  is. 
It  can  hardly  be  the  motett  proper,  and  one  can  only  guess  whether 
it  is  a  collection  of  quotations  or  illustrations,  but  it  would  seem 
clear  that  it  would  fall  somewhere  under  the  head  of  pulpit  aids. 

The  spirit  of  his  preaching  and  his  teaching  regarding  preaching 
eomes  up  here  and  there  in  the  sermons.  He  says,  for  example, 
''  three  things  commend  a  preacher — ^a  holy  life,  unflagging  teaching, 
and  an  instructed  and  numerous  spiritual  progeny/'     Again  he 
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says,  *^the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  apostles  in  tongues  of 
flame^  because  a  preacher  must  have  a  tongue  of  flame  for  inflam- 
ing." Again  he  rebukes  those  '*  lazy  preachers"  who  do  not  have 
the  words  of  God  in  their  mouths  for  preaching,  but  bide  them  in 
their  hearts  through  lassiness  and  inertia. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fact  regarding  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
Voraglne^s  sermons  judged  by  the  canons  of  taste  of  our  own  time, 
or  their  relative  merit  to  those  of  other  preachers  of  the  olden  times, 
two  facts  stand  out  distinctly:  (1)  The  sermons  were,  beyond  a 
doubt,  uncommonly  popular  m  his  own  time  and  for  centuries  after- 
wardj  and  (  2)  they  were,  it  is  weU  established,  practically  effective 
for  a  great  movement  in  the  '*  reformation  of  morals,"  and  to  the 
point  of  constraining  passionate  men  to  lay  aside  their  quarrels* 

Looking  for  the  secret  of  this  effectiveness,  it  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  first  place  that,  like  most  very  effective  preaching,  it  was  in- 
tensely Scriptural  in  its  character.  It  is  true  that  the  preachers  of 
his  time  were  generally  rich  in  Scripture  quotation ; — they  were  the 
more  effective  for  that,  each  in  proportion  to  the  richness  and  skill 
of  application.  Voragine  certainly  excelled  both  in  quantity  and 
skill  of  use.  There  is  in  his  sermons,  on  an  average,  a  Scripture 
quotation  in  every  eighty  words,  at  times  even  thirty  words.  If 
it  be  true  that  he  translated  the  Bible  into  Italian,  his  mastery  of 
texts  from  every  book  in  the  Bible  is  not  surprising,  especially  in 
view  of  his  manifest  and  recorded  prodigious  memory  for  quotation 
in  general. 

It  is  said  of  him  that  he  committed  to  memory  all  the  works  of 
Augustine — a  statement  to  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  allowance 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  himself  made  a  whole,  if  little,  book 
of  what  is  not  more  than  a  bibliographical  list  of  Augustine's  works. 
But  he  undoubtedly  did  have  a  remarkable  command  of  his  works 
for  quotation,  and  a  hardly  less  facile  command  of  a  prodigious 
range  of  sacred  and  secular  writings,  A  second  element  of  his 
effectiveness  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  the  range  and  aptitude  of 
his  quotations. 

Again,  something  may  be  said  for  his  free  and  apt  use  of  anecdote, 
metaphor  and  simile.  His  anecdotes,  like  his  quotations,  are 
always  pat  and  often  have  a  flavor  of  humor  which  may  well  justify 
Father  Barry's  passing  description  of  him  as  "the  witty  Jacobus 
da  Voragine/'  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  allegorical  style  and 
all  use  of  figures  is  effective  in  popular  preaching. 

No  doubt,  too,  another  element  was  the  variety  of  his  style.  A 
glance  at  the  examples  of  sermons  mentioned  above  shows  his 
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versatility  in  this  regard,  and  this  feature  was,  no  doubt,  thee 
now,  one  of  the  secrets  of  holding  popular  attention. 

But  when  everything  has  been  said  in  favor  of  illustration^  neither 
quotation  nor  anecdote  nor  figure  of  any  sort  is  in  itself  fundamen- 
tal. Sermons  may  have  all  of  these  elements  and  be  dull  to  the 
verge  of  boredom,  or  have  none  of  them  and  yet  be  interesting  and 
effective.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  sermons  of  Voraglne  are 
quite  without  illustration  save  Scripture  quotation,  and  yet  have 
power  and  even  charm  in  high  degree.  The  essence  of  Voragine's 
power  must  therefore  be  sought  within  these  narrow^est  limits  of 
the  sermon  without  illustration. 

It  is  probable  that  the  clearness  of  outline  and  subdivisions  w^hich 
brought  on  him  the  reproach  of  scholasticism  may  have  contributed 
something  to  effectiveness,  but  this  certainly  does  not  explain 
charm. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  secret  lies,  and  must  lie,  in  that  "  style 
which  is  the  man."  Of  this  style  two  or  three  elements  may  be 
analyzed  out — ^to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  man^s  own 
character,  which  is  the  secret  weight  behind  all  w^ords. 

One  element  of  this  style  is  to  be  found  in  clearness  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  superfluous.  That  redundancy  which  is  the  com- 
monest reproach  of  the  layman  against  the  pulpit  is  almost  utterly 
absent.  He  says  a  thing  and  then  lets  go  of  it.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  because  theae  are  condensed  sermons,  but  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  his  style  in  his  longest  ones,  and  he  frequently 
preaches  the  doctrine.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  this  quality 
is  both  real  and  conscious. 

Closely  allied  with  this  freedom  from  repetitiousness  is  the  terse- 
ness of  his  language,  which  has  frequently  almost  the  value  of 
epigram. 

But  the  secret  of  secrets  probably  lies  in  the  directness  and 
unaffected  naturahiess  of  his  speech,  or  w^hat  a  recent  writer  on  the 
Golden  Legend  calls  its  naivete — its  simplicity,  in  short.  It  is 
doubtful  if  analysis  of  style  can  go  further  than  this.  If  a  man  has 
this  he  has  style.  With  simplicity  of  speech  a  man  tells  for  what 
he  is.    His  very  self  flows  out  in  his  words* 

It  is  worth  w^hile  noting,  therefore,  what  manner  of  man  the 
preacher  himself  was.  A  remarkable  executive,  Provincial,  Arch- 
bishop, diplomat,  the  chief  glory  of  \^oragine  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity is  that  he  w  as  Peacemaker,  As  such,  beatified,  he  is  invoked 
in  the  Roman  Church  to-day.  Learned  to  the  extreme,  Master 
at  least,  and  Professor,  nicknamed  The  Theologian  on  account 
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of  his  learning,  his  own  great  zeal  was  for  the  reformation  of 
morals;  he  became  master  of  the  language  of  the  common  people 
in  order  to  reach  them,  he  wrote  the  Golden  Legend  and  the  Virtues 
and  Vices  for  them  and  not  for  the  learned,  he  parted  with  his 
Countship  of  San  Remo  for  their  sakes,  and  in  time  of  famine 
sold  even  his  necessary  furniture  for  their  relief.  The  spirit  of  the 
man  appears  in  his  sermons.  Although  belonging  rather  to  the 
practical  than  to  the  mystical  tendency  he  is  constantly  speaking 
of  '*  being  inflamed  with  love  for  Christ/'  "for  love  is  afire/' 
**Love  is  strong  as  fire;  it  inflames  love,  inflames  word,  inflames 
deed/'  "Wholly  inflamed  with  the  love  of  God."  Of  loving  one*e 
enemies  he  says,  ''If  any  one  shall  pray  for  all  the  faithful  and 
from  those  general  prayers  exclude  his  enemies,  he  is  not  in  a  state 
of  salvation^';  and  again »  "For  the  perfect  should  pray  for  their 
enemies,  not  merely  in  a  general  way  but  specifically/*  His  work 
a^  peacemaker  was  merely  the  carrying  out  of  his  own  precepts. 
He  is  never  tired  of  preaching  forbearance  and  humility,  which 
may  possibly  be  characterized  as  his  favorite  theme,  although  he 
is  not  therefore  a  *'  peace  at  any  price"  man  by  any  means,  "The 
water  of  the  Holy  Spirit,''  he  says,  "  flows  not  in  the  mountains  of 
the  proud,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  humble*^;  "The  way  to  meet 
the  angry  is  to  be  patient,  to  keep  silent,  to  answer  with  pacific 
words,  to  leave  them,  to  confer  benefits  on  them'*;  *'The  duty  of  a 
bishop  is  to  chastise  the  erring,  cherish  the  good,  pacify  the  quar- 
relsome, encourage  the  timorous";  "The  prelate  ought  always 
to  humble  himself  in  all  things  before  God/*  and  to  be  humble  in 
the  presence  of  all  men  save  of  the  proud  whose  pride  it  is  his  duty 
to  break.  He  is  not  indifferent  to  the  duty  of  chastising  the  erring 
and  rebuking  the  proud,  and  he  faithfully  rebukes  the  lazy  and 
erring  among  his  friars  and  those  heretics  "  who  have  more  faith 
in  fables  than  in  the  divine  word/' 

When  it  is  said  that  a  man  of  imagination  ajid  humor  has  burning 
love,  deep  humility  and  lancompromising  hatred  of  pride  and  sloth, 
what  more  can  be  said  of  his  character?  The  man  behind  the 
words  of  these  sermons  is  a  man  burning  with  love  to  God,  tender 
toward  his  fellow-men,  loving  peace  and  the  middle  way,  but  hating 
oppression  and  evil,  and,  above  all,  ha-vong  that  rare  "  touch  *^  with 
the  real  people's  people  which  only  a  man  of  imagination  and  humor, 
love,  humility  and  toleration  can  have. 

The  best  way  to  get  an  idea  of  Voragine's  preaching  is  to  read  a 
sennon  in  full  The  following  from  the  Lenten  series  is  therefore 
given  as  shoiving  several  of  his  styles.     Without  being  anything 
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Tcry  euepiicmal^  it  prm  a  fair  idea  at  the  avenge  length  and 
aljfe: 

CJlMrfAaMft/ar(Ml»ibM0ti»«^/srimili»p«yt«.  TIk  lo^  k  Mstdsi, 
13: 'Mf  jr  bMK  i^a !»  caiM  tht  liMte  of  pnf«^.^  WliaMrf«rf»r  ]:4>d«i»t 
vp  to  JefiMil«ai  B«  Mid  I0  go  at  ooce  to  Ite  tcttpie,  tbet^  tca^ii^f  w  l^sft 
«li«a  we  jpo  lo  ui^  plaeR  wie  om^i  at  onee  la  ea  to  ftar^  Wb«n  He  voii  aiCo 
tba  iMHiii!  Be  ca^t  oat  thtate  iJI  ibose  ^w  boog^  or  aold.  Iba  pneate  IimI 
from  avifiee  afiotned  akt^  and  oxen  aad  dorca  to  be  aold  m  tba  pmfc  of  thm 
tcQEiple,  III  ofila^  that  noiie  loiilil  be  fliillpd  ^to 

And  mea  petbifii  ioma  magfit  not  have  ti«  ngbt  change  fcr  boring,  tliey  act 
up  moQ^p-ebaoeen  to  pnmde  It  for  tJteoi.  Bat  Chrat  having  made  a  wUp  of 
mmM  eords  ditn^  tJuem  M  <Mit.  Aa  Saint  Jefome  9»3^:  '' Amonf  all  the  Bttradea 
that  Chriat  did  ihi»  waa  the  mi^tieat,  that  one  man  ehiKild  hATe  the  poacr  to 
<^Bal  mil  edJer«  and  bttfem  and  oyermm  the  t&bl^  of  the  mamey^-fham^n  mad 
tht  leati  of  thoae  vho  aold  doT»;  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  Je«v  aOowod  tbeae 
thiikp  lo  be  dcme.  Comoeniiiig  thb  Jerome  aa^ra,  that  front  the  fmc^  &S  Christ  pro- 
eeeded  a  eertain  froiid^ful  daunting  brightness  which  temied  all  sa  that  they 
did  not  date  eontradict  Htm, 

Nowhere  elae  but  heie  do  we  read  of  HU  inflicting  punishment.  Be  often 
heard  Ibiii^  which  He  diaapproved,  often  bore  wrongs,  but  nev^ sought  to  pimbh 
Ihe  a^gresora  aave  here.  And  the  r^iaon  m  that  the  other  wronp  were  a^tnat 
Hinif  therefore  he  waa  unwUUDg  to  piiniah.  Thia«  however,  waa  a  wrong  done 
Hb  Father  and  therefore  He  punished  it  iternly,  to  teach  us  that  we  ought  to 
foripve  our  own  wrongs  hut  severely  to  puniah  God'a  wrongs^  We^  however, 
Wtmnify  do  jost  the  opposite  nnc^,  we  take  little  heed  to  God'a  wronp  while  we 
relentlenly  avenge  our  own. 

It  waa  when  Chriat  waa  easling  out  Uie  sheep  and  oxen  from  the  temple  that  He 
ijttLTiid  the  worda  of  the  test,  '^My  house  shall  Ije  called  the  house  of  prayer/' 
From  this  text  it  is  to  be  imderslood  that  the  Church  of  God  ia  built  for  a  double 
purpose — firati  for  God  to  dwell  in  (and  therefore  He  saya  "  My  house/*  i.e,, 
chosen  by  Me  for  a  dwelling  place)  and  then  for  man  to  pray  in  (and  therefore  it 
la  added  it  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer). 

The  Cliureh  is  therefore  the  house  of  God  because  He  dwells  in  it,  as  it  la  said, 
(2  Chron,  viii)  *'For  now  have  I  chosen  and  hallowed  this  house^  that  my  name 
limy  be  there  forever^  and  mine  eyea  and  mine  heart  ahall  be  there  perpetually*  My 
eyes  aUo  ahall  be  open  and  my  ears  outstretched  to  the  prayer  of  him  who  sh^ 
pray  in  this  place,"  From  these  words  it  la  to  be  understood  that  God  puts 
in  the  CThurcli  His  name,  Hia  hearty  His  eyes  and  His  ears.  He  plae^  His  name 
there:  giitce  He  wishes  it  to  take  its  name  from  Him.  For  aa  the  house  in  which 
the  proud  dwell  may  be  called  the  house  of  Lucifer,  and  the  hotJse  in  which  uaurera 
dwr^ll  the  house  of  Mammon,  and  the  houae  where  the  immoral  live  the  house  of 
AsmodcuSf  and  oa  taverns  may  be  called  the  houae  of  Beelseebub,  since  where  there 
is  much  food  there  will  be  a  warms  of  fliea,  ao  the  house  in  which  the  faithful 
dwell  and  the  devout  gather  together  is  called  the  house  of  God:  (Geti,  xx^nli) 
*^This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God." 

la  the  aeeond  place  God  puts  His  fveart  in  the  Church,  that  is  His  love.  And 
therefore  He  takes  it  very  ill  when  any  one  does  anything  forbidden  there,  as  is 
evident  from  this  occasion  when  he  cast  out  of  the  temple  the  sellers  and  buyers. 
We  r<^ad  in  the  historiea  that  Pompey  converted  the  porch  of  God*s  temple  into  a 
a  table  for  his  horses,  and  whereas  up  to  this  time  lie  had  always  been  victorious  * 
over  his  enemies^  he  never  afterward  fought  without  being  beaten. 

Third,  God  |)uta  His  eyea  in  the  Church:  with  these  He  beholds  the  knees 
bowed  in  prayer  and  the  almsgivings,  and  with  theae  also  He  seea  displays  of 
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ornajnenta  and  vanittes.  Aa  Ambrose  says,  *'  He  who  would  be  heard  in  prayer 
let  him  lay  aside  display  before  be  bows  himself,  that  he  may  provoke  God's 
eompaaaion .  For  proud  attire  ne  i  ther  obtains  any  thing  nor  gai  ns  ready  approval . 
The  more,  e.g.,  a  woman  seems  to  human  eyes  to  be  splendid  the  more  she  is  dis- 
pleasing to  God/'  We  read  that  when  Eather,  the  queen,  adorned  and  painted 
herself  to  please  King  Aliasuenis,  slie,  on  the  contrary,  drove  the  King  into  a 
rage>  but  with  her  ruddy  color  changed  to  paleness  she  pleased  him.  So  it  is 
that  when  a  woman  paints  her  fac«  she  offends  God,  but  when  she  takes  no 
thonght  of  her  face  she  pleases  God* 

Fifurth,  God  puts  His  ears  in  the  Church,  in  that  wi  th  them  He  hears  the  prayers 
of  th<*  devout:  **I  heard  thy  prayers  and  1  saw  thy  tears  ^'  (Isa.  xxxviii).  With 
His  ears  He  also  hears  the  words  of  the  backbiters.  We  read  of  St.  Sixtus,  Bishop 
of  Genoa,  that  once  upon  a  time,  when  he  was  in  churchy  he  was  provoked  to 
loud  laughter,  saying  that  he  had  seen  a  demon  who  was  writing  down  the  words 
of  those  who  were  talking  in  church.  And  when  the  vellum  gave  out  and  he 
tried  to  lengthen  it  with  his  teeth,  the  sheet  broke  suddenly  and  his  head  struck 
the  wall  so  violently  that  the  sound  of  the  collision  couid  be  heard  and  his  bead 
was  cut  open. 

He  hears  also  those  priests  and  monks  who  sing  carelessly  and  omit  from  tlie 
servit.'e  many  Psalms  and  readingii*  We  read  that  a  certain  holy  monk  saw  a 
certain  demon  named  TitiviUus  rumiing  about  among  the  monk's  benches  and 
apparently  gathering  up  something  and  putting  it  in  a  sack.  On  demand  of 
the  holy  man,  he  said  he  was  collecting  the  omissions  from  the  Psalms,  and  that 
he  wag  accustomed  to  Ml  his  sack  one  thousand  times  every  single  day.  Where- 
fore some  one  has  made  out  of  these  verses  after  this  fashion: 

**  Fragments  of  the  Psalms, 
Titi%''illus  collects  of  them, 
Daily  a  thousand 
Times  he  loads  himself/' 

In  the  second  place  the  Church  is  built  for  worship,  for  God  willingly  heai9 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  praying  in  the  Church — wherefore  it  is  said,  "Who- 
soever shall  pray  in  this  place,  let  him  be  heard  from  thy  dweliingplae^"  (2  Chron. 
"vi).  Nevertheless  (Beda  says)  from  three  Causes  it  happens  that  prayers  are 
not  heard — 

1 .  When  we  ask  unworthy  things,  that  is,  things  which  are  not  seemly  or  good 
for  us  to  have.  Such  are  temporal  thiags.  As  Chrysostorn  says,  '*Seek  those 
things  from  God  which  are  expedient  for  you  to  have,  and  befitting  for  Him  to 
give/'  If,  moreover,  you  always  ask  eartlily  tilings,  either  you  wiU  get  them  with 
difficulty,  or  perchance  will  not  get  them  at  all.  For  wherefore  shall  He  willingly 
give  to  yon,  who  have  them  not,  those  things  which,  if  you  should  have,  He  would 
admonish  you  to  despise.  We  read  in  tlie  fables  of  the  poets  that  Midas  the 
king  sought  from  his  god  ApoUo  that  whatever  he  should  touch  should  become 
gold,  and  his  prayer  was  granted  him,  When^  therefore,  he  would  touch  food 
or  drink  with  his  hands  or  his  Ups,  at  onee  it  would  be  turned  into  gold  and  he 
died  of  hunger.  By  this  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  avaricious  man 
always  desires  riches^  which  nevertheless  arc  the  cause  of  his  death,  as  it  is  said, 
^' Those  who  wish  to  become  rich  fall  into  divers  temptations  and  into  the  snare 
of  the  devil,  and  Into  many  and  hurtful  lusts  which  sink  man  to  destruction  and 
perdition/' 

2,  Prayers  are  not  heard  when  w©  seek  unworthily,  f  .*.,  while  committing  any 
crime:  (Es.  i.  15)  *^When  ye  make  many  prayers  I  will  not  heari  your  hands  are 
full  of  blood";  (Lam,  iii.  44)  "Thou  haat  covered  thyself  with  a  cloud  that  our 
prayer  shall  not  pass  through";  (Zech.  w  7)  "And  he  cast  the  weight  of  lead 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  ephah  and  he  said,  this  is  wickedness."     From  these  we 
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gather  that  sin  13  like  blood,  like  a  cloud,  and  like  lead-  Since,  then,  tsin  is  like 
blood  it  therefore  defilee  prayer,  so  that  one  may  not  dare  appear  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord.  Sinc?e,  moerover,  ftin  is  like  a  cloud  therefore  it  darkens  prayer*  and 
one  is  unable  to  proceed  upon  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Since,  finally,  sin  is  like  lead, 
therefore  it  weighs  down  prayer  so  that  it  cannot  rise  to  heaven. 

3.  Our  prayers  are  not  heard  becaiiae  we  pray  for  sinnerg  who  are  still  sinning: 
{Jo. Lx)  **Now  we  know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners";  (Jer,  xv,  1)  *' Though 
Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  rne,  yet  my  mind  could  not  be  toward  this  people/' 

We  read  in  the  Live^  0}  the  Fatkers  an  illustration  of  this:  that  when  a  certain 
friar  was  sorely  tempted  and  a  certain  holy  man  prayed  for  him  and  yet  the  temp- 
tation did  not  leave  him,  the  holy  father  saw  in  a  revelation  from  God  that 
Asmodeus  was  showing  himself  in  v^arious  shapes  before  that  brothejr  and  he, 
so  far  from  resisting,  welcomed  them.  He  saw  also  an  angel  chiding  the  br«)tber 
because  he  did  not  resist  and  because  he  did  not  help  himseU.  Then  the  father 
said  to  that  brother,  "  I  have  found  the  reason  why  the  prayers  which  1  have 
offered  for  you  have  not  been  heard;  it  is  because  you  are  not  worthy.  You 
ought  therefore  to  help  yourself,  to  discipline  your  body  and  to  resist  tempt&tionfl," 
When  the  friar  had  done  this  he  was  cured. 


Princeton,  N.  J. 


E.  C,  Richardson. 


KOYAL  TITLES  IN  ANTIQUITY:  AN  ESSAY  IN 

CRITICISM. 

Article  Two. 

THE  following  article  is  the  second  of  a  series,  whose  design  is 
to  show  that  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Driver  in  his  Literor 
ture  of  the  Old  Testament  with  regard  to  the  titles  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  cannot  be  "accepted  unqualifiedly,  and  that  the  impression 
left  by  his  notes  and  proofs  is  misleading  and  fallacious."  In  the 
first  article,  which  occupied  pages  257-282  of  the  April  nimiber 
of  this  Review,  after  giving  a  full  citation  of  Dr.  Driver's  remarks 
and  notes  upon  the  subject,  the  author  proceeded  to  give  an  enume- 
ration of  all  the  known  titles  and  designations  of  the  kings  of 
Persia.  In  the  present  article  will  appear  the  titles  and  designa- 
tions of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  as  they  are  found  on 
the  cuneiform  monuments. 

I.  The  Titles  of  the  Kings  of  Babylon. 

A.    ON  THE   MONUMENTS  FOUND   IN  PERSLA. 

Here  no  mention  is  made  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  except  in 
the  Behistim  inscription,  where  Darius  represents  the  rebels  against 
his  authority  as  giving  themselves  the  following  titles,  to  wit: 

1.  Nadintubel  says:  "I  am  Nebuchadnezar,  the  son  of  Nabu- 
nd'id."    So  also  Arahu  says. 

2.  Nadintubel  says:  "I  am  king  in  Babylon." 

B.    ON  THE  MONUMENTS  FOUND  IN  BABYLONIA,  ASSYRIA,  ETC.* 

1.  "Urukagina,  king  of  Girsu."    K.  B.,  III.  i.  11. 

2.  (1)  "Umina,  king  of  Lagai."    K.  B.,  III.  i.  15. 

(2)  "U.,  king  of  Lagai,  son  of  Nigahiidu."    III.  i  11, 15 

3.  (1)  "Akurgal,  king  of  LagaS,  son  of  Umina."    /d.,  17. 
(2)  "A.,  the  governor  .  .  .  ."    Id,,  17 

*  Here  we  shall  make  large  use  of  the  historical  and  other  texts  published  in 
transliteration  and  translation  in  the  Keilschriftliche  BUdiothek  {K,  B.),  the  latest, 
fullest  and  best  source  of  information  upon  the  subject. 
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4.  ri>  "'Gudea^  gorornor  of  L^iL'* 

(2)  ^Gmie^  *Sel^tzsptoda^/  pmsmw  id  I^gii. 


M,  27,  39,  43,  47,  51,  55» 


Guifas' 


Id^  29,  41,  oS. 


(3) 

(4)  ^Gtit)ett,gamnif3rarL^a£.tIie'3cltatnpnder/wdp 
oTEnlU/'    M,,51. 

5.  (I)  "^Vt'Sm^isa^  go/wenmr  ol  La^i^  Ibe  im  of  Glides^  ibe 
gommor  of  La^''    /A,  67- 

(2)  "IVX pfiact  of  Anna,  *    M,  67. 

6-  (1)  '*  Dingi,  Ihe  poirefful  man,  the  king  of  Ur/'    /A,  69* 

(2)  ''D.,  the  might}'  king,  the  kii^  of  Ur,  the  king  of  Sumer 
and  Akkaii'    W.,  71,  nl\  S^, 

(3)  "Dungi    done,    /A,  83. 

(4)  **  D.,  the  mighty  hero,  the  king  of  Ur,"    M.,  83. 

(5)  **  Dm  the  mighty,  the  ting  of  Ur,  the  king  of  the  four  regions/' 
M,  83. 

7.  (1)  *'  UrguT,  the  king  of  Ur/'    Id.,  TP,  79,  8L 

(2)  T,,  the  brave  hero,  king  of  Ur/'    W.,  77,  81. 

(3)  "  U-p  the  brave  hero,  ihe  kii^  of  Ur,  the  king  of  Sumer  and 
AkkBAr    M.,79*. 

(4)  ''  II,  the  king  of  Ur,  the  king  of  burner  and  Akkad."  Id.,  69, 
a  (1)  ''SmgaJid,  son  of  Ningul,  king  of  iTuk,"    Id.,  83. 

(2)  **  S.,  the  brave  hero,  king  of  Uruk,  king  of  .^manu/*    W.^  83. 

(3)  "S,,  king  of  Uruk,  king  of  Amnanu,  the  presenter  of  Eanna/* 
M,  85. 

9-  *'SingamiI,  king  of  Unik/'    Id.,  85- 

10.  "  Bilgurahi,  king  of  I'nikr    Id.,  85. 

IL  "  Gamil-Ninib,  the  e3talted  shepherd  of  Nippur  and  Ur,  the 
conjurer  of  the  holy  tree(?)  of  Eridu,  the  gracious  lord  of  Urtdt, 
king  of  IsLd,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  the  chosen  husband  of 
Nana/'    M,  85. 

12,  "  Libit-Iltar,  the  ,  .  .  .  shepherd  of  Nippur,  the  .  .  .  •  of 
Ur,  the  ....  of  Eridu,  the  .  ,  ,  .  lord  of  Uruk,  king  of  Isin,  the 
.  .  _  of  Nana."    Id.,  87. 

13,  '*  ISbigirra,  king  of  Isin,*^     Id.,  87. 

14,  (1)  **ISme-Dagan'"  alone.    M,  87. 

(2)  *a.-D.,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad."    Id,,  87. 

(3)  "L-D.,  renewer  of  Nippur,  prince  of  Ur,  addadu(?)  of  Eridu, 
lord  of  Uruk,  king  of  Isin,  king  of  Simier  and  Akkatl^  the  beloved 
husband  of  Nana.'*    Id.,  87. 

15*  **Oungunu,  the  brave  hero^  the  king  of  Ur."    /d.,  87. 

16.  **  Eiiannaduma,  the  beloved  lord  of  Nannar,  the  lord  of 
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Nannar,  the  ....  of  Ur,  the  son  of  ISme-Dagan,  the  king  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad.''     Id,,  87. 

17.  (1)  "  Bursin,  called  by  Bel  in  Nippur  to  be  sak-nS  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Bel,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Ur,  the  king  of  the  four 
regions.''     /d.,  89  bis. 

(2)  Same  as  last  except  nitah,  "hero,''  instead  of  lugal,  "king." 
Id.,  89. 

18.  (1)  "  Gamil-Sin,  the  darling  of  Bel,  the  king  of  Nippur,  called 
to  be  the  darling  of  his  heart,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Ur,  the 
king  of  the  four  regions."    /d.,  89. 

(2)  "  Gamil-Sin,  the  brave  hero,  the  king  of  Ur,  the  king  of  the 
four  regions."    /d.,  91  bis, 

19.  (1)  "Nur-Ramman,  the  mighty  hero,  ....  of  Ur,  king 
of  Larsa."     Id,,  91. 

(2)  "N.-R.,kmg  of  Larsa."    Id.,  91. 

20.  (1)  "Sin-iddina,  the  brave  hero,  the  upholder  of  Ur,  king  of 
Larsa,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,"  etc.,  "son  of  Nur-Ranmian, 
king  of  Larsa."    Id,,  91. 

(2)  Same  as  last,  minus  the  last  clause.    Id.,  93. 

21.  (1)  "  Kudur-Mabug,  prince  of  Emutbal,  son  of  SimtiSilhak." 
Id.,  99. 

(2)  "  Kudur-Mabug,  prince  of  the  West,  son  of  SimtiSilhak  " 
Id.,  93. 

(3)  '^K.-M.,  the  prince  of  Emutbala."    Id.,  95. 

(4)  "K.-M.,  the  father "    Id.,  99. 

22.  (1)  "Rimsin,  his  {i.e.,  Kudur-Mabug's)  son."    Id,,  93. 

(2)  "Rimsin,  the  brave  hero,  installed  by  Bel,  the  legitimate 
prince,  the  upholder  of  Ur,  the  king  of  Larsa,  the  king  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad,  the  son  of  Kudurmabug,  the  prince  of  Emutbala." 
Id.,  95. 

(3)  "Rim-Sin,  the  ruler  of  the  totaUty  of  men,  the  •  ...  of 
Eridu,  ....  the  upholder  of  Ur,  King  of  Larsa,  king  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad."    K.  B,,  IIL  95. 

(4)  "Rim-Sin,  king  of  Larsa."     K,  B,,  IIL  95  bis,  97. 

(5)  "Rim-Sin"  alone.    K.  B.,  III.  93,  97,  99. 

(6)  "  My  king  Rim-Sin,  upholder  of  I-kurra,  the  powerful  ruler  of 
Igissirgal,  the  honorable  minister  of  Ibarra,  the  enchanter  of  the 
holy  tree  of  Eridu."    A'.  B.,  III.  97. 

(7)  "Rim-Sin,  his  son,  the  exalted  Shepherd  of  Nippur,  the 
upholder  of  Ur,  king  of  Larsa,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad."  K.  B., 
IIL  99. 

23.  (1)  "Naram-Sm,  king  of  the  four  regions."    K.  B.,  III.  99. 
(2)  "Naram-Sin"  alone.    Id.,  107  bis. 
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24.  "Sargon-Sar-maha^i,  king  of  Agaii!.''    K,  B.,  IIL  101  bis. 

25.  " MA-AN-tSta-irba^  king  of  the  nations  (lar  kiSlati)."    Id., 

26.  (I)  "  Sargon,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Agane,  am  I/'  K,  B., 
IIL  lOL 

(2)  "Ssrgon''  alone.    K.  B.,  III.  103,  105,  107,  eleven  times, 

27.  Titles  of  Hammurabi: 

(1)  "Hammurabi"  alone.  So  in  the  fiity-five  letters  published 
by  King  in  The  Letters  and  Insrciptions  of  Hammurabi.  They  all, 
so  far  as  they  are  legible,  contain  the  phrase:  "  Thus  saith  Hammu- 
rabi." The  name  is  found  alone  in  Inscription  No.  IX,  King, 
vol.  Ill,  194;  also  in  Scheil,  Code  des  Lois  de  Hammurabi,  p.  120, 

(2)  "Hammurabi  the  king."  /C  B.,  IIL  109,  123,  127  bis, 
129  ter,  131  bis. 

(3)  "Hammurabi,  the  mighty  kmg.-"     King,  III.  194, 

(4)  "Hammurabi,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the 
king  of  the  four  quarters,  the  founder  of  the  land,  the  king  whose 
deeds  are  well-pleasing  unto  the  heart  of  SamaS  and  Marduk,*' 
King,  IIL  179;  K.  B,,  IIL  117, 

(5)  "Hammurabi,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Babylon,  who 
hath  brought  to  subjection  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  who  hath 
brought  about  the  triumplis  of  Marduk,  the  shepherd  who  delighteth 
his  heart,"     King,  IIL  190;  K.  fi.,  IIL  123. 

(6)  "Hammurabi,  the  mighty  kmg,  the  beloved  of  the  great 
gods/'    Kmg,  IIL  191;  K.  JS,,  IIL  125, 

(7)  "Hammm-abi,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the 
king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,"  King,  III,  1S3:  K,  B,, 
III,  IIL 

(8)  "  Hammurabi,  the  king,  the  strong  warrior,  the  destroyer  of 
his  foes."  etc.     King,  IIL  176;  K.  B,,  IIL  115. 

(9)  "  Hammurabi,  the  minister  of  Ann,  the  servant  of  Bel,  the 
beloved  of  SamaS,  the  shepherd  who  delighteth  Marduk's  heart, 
the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,  the  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,"  etc.  King, 
IIL  182,  Also  found  in  another  inscription.  King  IIL  187;  A'.  B^^ 
IIL  125, 

(10)  Same  as  last,  except  that  it  inserts  after  Marduk  s  "heart," 
"  the  prince  who  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  Nlnni,"     King,  IIL  185, 

(11)  "Hammurabi,  the  prince  in  whom  Bet  taketh  delight,  the 
beloved  shepherd  of  Ninib,  the  reverend  one  who  showeth  obedience 
unto  Sama5  and  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  Marduk,  the  mighty 
king,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  humble  and  reverend  one/*  etc. 
King,  III.  193;  K,  B.,  12L 
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(12)  "  H«ainmurabi,  the  founder  of  the  land,  the  king  whose  deeds 
are  well  pleii^^ing  unto  the  heart  of  Samal  and  Marduk.''  King, 
III.  179;  IC  B.,  III.  119, 

(13)  "Hammurabi,  the  king  of  Martu;"  etc.    King,  III.  196, 

(14)  "Hammurabi,  the  great,  the  noble,  fearing  ray  god,-'  etc^ 
Scheil,  Code  des  Lois  de  Hammurabi,  in  Memoires  of  (he  Delegation 
en  Perse,  Tome  IV,  16. 

(15)  "Hammurabi,  the  valiant  king,"    Id.,  page  117. 

(16)  '* Hammurabi,  king  of  justice(7)**  [Sar  miSarim].    /rf.,  123. 

28.  (1)  "  Samsu*iluna,  the  king  of  his  (ie,,  Bers)  abundance." 
King.  III.  205;  it.  B.,  III.  131. 

(2)  "Samsu-iiuna/'  son  of  the  Just  named.    A'.  B.,  II.  286, 

(3)  **  Samsu-iluna,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the 
king  who  hath  brought  into  subjection  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world."     King,  HI.  205;  A',  B.,  III.  131,  133, 

29.  "IbiSuni,"  son  of  the  just  named,    K.  S.,  II,  286, 

30.  (1)  '*  Ammiditana,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Babylon, 
king  of  Ki5,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  (dagamu)  of  the  land 
of  Martu,"  etc.     King,  III.  208. 

(2)  "  Ammisatana,"  son  of  the  just  named.    A,  B.,  II,  286. 
3L  (1)  **  Ammizaduga,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Babylon." 
(2)  "  Ammisurdugga/'  son  of  the  just  named,    K.  B,,  II,  286. 

32,  In  the  clironicle  of  the  kings  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon, 
published  by  King,  in  vol,  HI.  211-253,  the  following  titles  occur: 

(1)  The  title  alone,  probably  on  page  245. 

(2)  The  name  alone:  Sumuabu,  p.  213;  Sumula-ilu,  pp,  215,217 
&is,  219  t^;  Zabum,  p.  221  ter;  Apil-Sin,  p,  223;  Sinmuballit,  pp, 
225  feu,  227;  Hammurabi,  pp,229,  233,  235,  237,  253;  Samsu-iluna, 
pp.  241, 242, 243  bis,  253;  Ammiditana,  pp.  251,  253";  AbiSu,  p,  253; 
Ammizaduga,  p»  253. 

(3)  Name  followed  by  title,  to  wit:  "Sumu-abu,  the  king,"  p.  215; 
"Sumula-ilu,  the  king,"  p.  221;  "Zabum,  the  king,"  p.  223;  "  Apil- 
Sin,  the  king,"  p.  225;  " Sin-muballit,  the  king,"  p.  229;  ^'Hammu- 
rabi, the  king/'  p.  240  bis,  241  four  times;  "  Samsu-ilima,  the  king," 
p.  247 ;  *  Ammiditana,  the  king,"  pp.  248  ter,  249  ter,  250  bis,  253  bis; 
'^Ammi^aduga,  the  king/*    Id. 

(4)  Further,  the  Samsu-iluna  (mentioned  by  King,  pages  241, 
etc.)  speaks  of  his  ancestor  as  '*  Sumula-ilu,  my  grandfather,  the 
fifth  father  of  my  father,"  [Su-mu-la-ilu,  abi  ra-bi-um  abi  a-bi(?)- 
ia  ha-am-Sura,  K.  5.,  III.  132,]  See  King,  pages  215,  217  bis, 
219bis, 

33.  (1)  "Agum,  the  younger,  son  of  TaeSignrumaS,  illustrious 
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■Md  of  fldiirnmm,  ealM  of  Ami  and  Bel,  Ea  and  Harduk^ 
Sol  and  Saaofti,  a  pcmefftd  hen  of  Blar,  a  long  of  prudeiice  and 
andeiilaoifingr  a  king  of  obedkoee  and  grace,  son  of  TafiSgnnimai^ 
gmdaon  of  Abini  ?  ?  T,  firstborn  aoa  of  Agum  the  elder,  iltus- 
tilixii  aeed,  royal  Bt&d,  holdrr  of  the  aeeptert?)  ?  ?,  diefdiesd  of 
onmeroiaa  iii»f  wamor  shepherd,  eatabfidoi^  the  fonndaliQtia  fif 
hia  fatbei^a  throne,  am  I,  the  king  of  the  Ksssites  and  Akkad^  king 
of  the  great  land  of  Babyloi],  settling  the  land  of  Ainonak  with 
numaroufl  men^  king  of  the  land  of  Padan  and  Alman,  king  of  the 
land  of  Gutt,  of  the  foolisbr?)  people,  a  ting  who  holds  in  oirder  the 
four  qnmrteTB  of  the  world,  a  favorite  of  the  great  gotfe,  am  L'* 
K.  B.,  OL  135-139. 

(2)  "The  king  Agum."     K.  B.,  HI.  149, 

(3)  ''The  good  (damki)  king  Agum/*    Id,,  151. 

(4)  "Agum"  alone-  Perhaps  in  CoL  Vm,  line  25,  K.  B.,  HI. 
151, 

34.  (1)  '*Karamda5,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  Ka^sites,  king  of  KanlimiaS."  K.  B.^ 
lit  I  152, 

(2)  '*  Karaindafi,  king  of  Kardunia5/'    II.  R.  65,  Ko.  1,  line  L 
f3)  ''Kurainda"  alone.    Tel-^l-Amama,  No,  8, 1  8,  Wmckler*s 
edition- 

35.  (1)  "Kurigalzu"  alone.    Tel-el-Amama,  No,  7,  I  19. 

(2)  This  king  is  called  by  Burraburias,  '*  my  father,  Kurigaku.'  * 

(3)  Merodach-Baladan  calb  himself  the  ** descendant  of  Kuri- 
gal^U;  the  incomparable  king;" 

36.  (1)  "BumaburiaS"  (or  "BurraburiaS  *)  alone.  X.  B.,  \\  29. 
(2)  "  B.,  king  of  Kardimial/'    Id.,  15, 17, 19,  23,  27;  also.  Vol,  I, 

page  95, 

,  (3)  "B.,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad.'^     K.  B.,  L  153. 

Note :  The  following  two  kings  come  in  here.  One  of  them,  at 
least,  was  a  usurper 

1.  "  KarahardaS,  king  of  Kardunial/^    K,  S.,  I.  195,  197. 

2.  (1)  "  NazibugaS,  king  of  Kardunias/'    A'.  B.,  L  197. 
(2)  '^NazibugaS''  [son  of  a  nobody],     K.  B.,  L  195. 

37.  (1)  "Kurigalzu"  alone.     K.  k,  V.  21, 

(2)  "  K.,  my  father."     K.  B,,  V.  17. 

(3)  "  K.,  son  of  Burnaburia5,^'     /v.  B,,  I,  197,  IIL  155. 

(4)  **K,,  Sakkanak  of  Bel."     A',  B.,  Ill,  155. 

(5)  '*K.,  lakkanak  of  Bel^  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  v^umer 
and  Akkad,  the  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,"  A'.  B.,  III. 
155  bis. 
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(6)  "The  young  Kurgalzu,  son  of  BurnaburiaS."    K.  B.,  I.  197. 

(7)  "Kurigalzu,  the  younger"  [king  of  KarduniaS].  K.  B., 
I.  197. 

38.  (1)  "NazimarraddaS"  alone.    A'.  B.,  I.  197. 
(2)  "N.,  king  of  Kardunia5."     K.  B.,  I.  197. 

39.  (1)  "Ramman  .  .  .  ."  (?).  A'.  B.,  I.  197;  "Ramman- 
sumiddin."    K.  B.,  III.  163. 

(2)  "King  RamnianSumiddin."  A'.  B.,  III.  155  eight  times, 
157  four  times. 

(3)  "The  king."    A'.  B.,  III.  157  three  times. 

40.  (1)  "King  Rammannadinahi."  A'.  B.,  III.  159  bis,  157 
four  times. 

(2)  "  Rammannadinahi "  alone.     A'.  B.,  III.  163. 

(3)  "The  King."  k7 B.,  III.  157  bis,  159.  ("The  king,"  in  a 
general  sense,  occurs  on  page  163  twice.) 

41.  (1)  "  King  MiliSihu."    K.  B.,  III.  161  five  times. 

(2)  "Mili§ihu"  alone.    A'.  B.,  III.  163,  II.  286. 

(3)  "  The  king."    K.  B.,  III.  161,  IV.  59. 

(4)  "  Mili§ihu,  king  of  nations"  (§ar  kiSSati).    K.  B.,  IV.  59. 

(5)  "  Mili§ihu,  king  of  Babylon."    K.  B.,  III.  163. 

42.  (1)  "Mardukapluiddin  (Merodach-Baladan),  king  of  nations, 
king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  son  of  Mili§ihu,  king  of  Babylon,  descend- 
ant of  Kurigalzu,  the  incomparable  king."    K.  B.,  III.  163. 

(2)  "Lord  Merodach-Baladan."    A'.  B.,  IV.  63. 

(3)  "  Merodach-Baladan,  his  son"  (i.e.,  Miligihu's).  A'.  B.,  II.  286. 

43.  "  Zamemu-§um-iddin,  king  of  Kardunia§."    K.  B.,  I.  197. 

44.  "  Marduk-tabik-zerim,  king  of  Babylon,  the  mighty  king, 
king  of  the  nations  of  mankind,  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world."    K.  B.,  III.  163. 

45.  (1)  "King  Nebuchadnezzar."    K.  B.,  III.  167. 

(2)  "Nebuchadnezzar"  alone.     A'.  B.,  III.  163,  199  6rs. 

(3)  "The  king."    A'.  B.,  III.  165,  167  ier,  171  four  times. 

(4)  "  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king."    A'.  B.,  Ill,  173  four  times. 

(5)  "  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  nations."    K.  B.,  III.  169. 

(6)  "Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon."  K.  B.,  III.  173,  IV. 
,65. 

(7)  "The  powerful  king"  (§arru  dannu).    K.  B.,  III.  167. 

(8)  "The  king,  his  lord."    A.  B.,  III.  167  ter. 

(9)  "The  king,  his  lord,  Nebuchadnezzar."    K.  B.,  III.  167. 

(10)  "  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  exalted  prince,  the  preciovis  offspring 
of  Babylon,  the  noblest  of  kings,  the  heroic  patisi,  the  Sakkanak 
of  Babylon,  the  sim  of  his  land,  who  enriches  his  people,  protects 
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tht*  frontiers,  firmly  fouiuls  the  sons(?),  the  king  of  right  things, 
who  gives  righteous  judgment,  the  heroic  man,  who  mustered  his 
forces  to  join  battle,  who  bears  the  strong  bow,  fears  not  the  battle, 
cast  down  with  his  weapons  the  mighty  TuUubian  land,  conqueror 
of  Aharriland,  plunilerer  of  the  Kassites,  the  prince  of  kings  (nasik 
§arrdui),  the  princely,  beloved  of  Marduk."    K,  B,,  III.  165. 

46.  (1)  "  Beladinaplu,  the  king."     K.  B.,  IV.  65. 

(2)  "The  king."    A'.  B.,  IV.  67. 

(3)  "The  king,  his  lord,  Belnadinaplu."     K.  B.,  IV.  65, 

47.  (1)  "Marduknadinahi,  king  of  Babylon."     K.  B.,  I.   199, 
IV.  67,  69  four  times,  75. 

(2)  "The  king."    K.  B.,  IV.  67,  69. 

(3)  " The  king  of  Babylon."    K.  B.,  IV.  67  bis,  75. 

(4)  "Marduknadinahi,  king  of  Akkad."    A'.  B.,  II.  119. 

48.  "Marduksapikkullat,  king  of  Kanlmiias."    A'.  B.,  I.  199  bis. 

49.  (1)  "Kammanapluid<lina"  alone.    A'.  B.,  I.  199. 
(2)  "R.,  king  of  Kardunia§."    A'.  B.,  I.  199. 

50.  "  SamaSmudammik,  king  of  Kardunias."    K,  B,,  I.  201  ter. 

51.  (1)  "NabuSumiSkun"  alone.    A'.  B.,  I.  201. 
(2)  "N.,  king  of  Kardunia5."    K.  B.,  I.  201. 

52.  (1)  "  Nabukinaplu,   king   of   nations,    king   of   Babylon." 
K,  B„  IV.  89. 

(2)  "N.,  the  king."    K.  B.,  IV.  83,  85,  87  four  times,  89. 

(3)  "N.,  king  of  nations."    A'.  B.,  IV.  89. 

63.  (1)  "Ninibkudurusur,  the  king."    A.  B.,  IV.  87  his,  91  ter, 


(2)  «N.,  son  of  the  king."    K.  B.,  IV.  91. 
54.  (1)  "Nabuapluiddin,  the  king,  his   lord."    A'.  B.,  W,  93, 
III.  179,  189. 

(2)  "The  king."     A'.  B.,  IV.  93,  III.  181  four  times. 

(3)  "Nabuapluiddin,  the  king."  K.  B.,  IV.  93;  Cun.  Texts  of 
Brit.  Museum,  Vol.  X,  No.  90,922. 

(4)  "  N.,  the  king  of  Babylon."  K.  B.,  I.  201  bis.  IV.  95  bis,  97, 
III.  177, 179  four  times,  181  bis,  183;  Cun.  Texts  of  Brii.  Mus.,  X. 
90.922  bis. 

(5)  "N.,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  chosen  of  Marduk,  the  beloved 
of  Anu  and  Ea,  winner  of  the  heart  of  Zarpanitu,  the  heroic  man, 
who  is  adorned  for  government,  bearer  of  the  strong  bow,"  etc. 

65.  (1)  "Marduk^umiddm,  king  of  Babylon."    A'.  B.,  IV.  97, 

in.  183. 

(2)  "MarduknadinSum."    K.  B.,  I.  201. 

(3)  "MarduknadinSum,  kingof  Kardunial."    iC.B.,  I.  201. 
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66.  (1)  "Mardukbalatsuikbi."    K.  B.,  I.  201. 
(2)  "M.,  king  of  Kardunias."    A'.  B.,  I.  201. 

57.  (1)  "Sulmanu-aSaridu  (Shalmanassar),  king  of  Assyria." 
A'.  B.,  III.  183  (IV.  159). 

(2)  "SuImanaSarid."    A'.  B.,  I.  291. 

58.  (1)  "Sarukin  (Sargon),  king  of  As.syria."  A'.  JS.,  III.  183 
his  {IV.  161,  166). 

(2)  "Sargon,  the  king  of  Babylon."  Rm.  2,345,  Bezold  Cata- 
logue, 1669. 

59.  (1)  "  Merodach-Baladan  (Marduk-aplu-iildina) ,  the  king  of 
Babylon."    A.  B.,  III.  185,  191,  193  his,  IV.  167. 

(2)  "Merodach-Baladan"  alone.  A*.  B.,  II.  257,  277  seven 
times,  279, 1.  291. 

(3)  "The  king."    K.  B.,  III.  193. 

(4)  "Merodach-Baladan,  son  of  Jakin,  king  of  the  sea."  A'.  B., 
II.  16. 

(5)  "Merodach-Baladan,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  wise  prince, 
king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  worshiper  of  Nabu  and  Marduk,  the  gods 
of  Ksa^il  and  Ezida,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  upright  shepherd,  etc.,  etc., 
the  exalted  prince{?),  etc.,  the  miglity  hero,  etc.,  etc.,  the  ynse 
prince,  etc.,  called  of  the  king  of  heaven  and  earth,  lord  of  lords," 
etc.    A'.  B.,  III.  186,  187. 

(6)  "Merodach-Baladan,  the  king  of  Babylon,  led  by  his  (Mar- 
duk's)  hand,  Sakkanak  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  worshiper  of  his 
godhead."    K.  B.,  III.  185. 

60.  (1)  "Esarhaddon"  alone.    A*,  B.,  II.  291. 

(2)  "  Esarhaddon,  king  of  nations  "  (§ar  ki§§ati).    A.  B.,  IV.  167. 

(3)  "  Esarhaddon,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  nations,  king  of  As- 
syria, §akkanak  of  Babylon,  king  of  Sunier  and  Akkad."  K.  B., 
Ili.  i.  197;  Lehmann,  Table  XXVIII,  lines  3-5. 

61.  (1)  "SaraaSSumukin"  alone.  A.B.,  II.  187, 195,  205,  219,  259, 
285  bis,  III.  205.  See  also  in  Lehmann's  SamaS§uniukin:  Stele- 
inschrift  S.''  I.  52;  Cylinder-inschrift  L.'  1.  11,  P.'  I.  14,  P.'  I.  13, 
K.  1203  lines  5  and  23,  K.168 1. 11,  K.  626  I.  6,  K.  432  Obv.  7,  Rev. 
2;  Cylinderm.schrift  L.»  1. 11,  II.  19,  L.'  I.  11,  II.  21,  L.^  Col.  III.  5; 
Lehmann  27,  K.  5579,  Lehmann  II.  59,  and  the  letter  of  Sa- 
nia§§umukin  to  .AWbanipal,  line  2,  Lehmann  II.  68. 

(2)  "Sama^mnukin,  the  king  of  Babylon."  A.  B.,  11.261,  IV. 
167,  169,  171.  See  also  Lehmann's  SamagSumukin,  S.»  1.  74,  71 
(n.  17),  L.*  lines  21,  22,  L.'  1.  19,  P.'  23,  K.  991  I.  5. 

(3)  "  SamaSSumukin,  the  humble,  your  worshiper."  A.  B, 
m.  1 203. 
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(4)  "SamaiSmnukiii,  the  false  brother/'    K,  B,  11,  183,  1S5. 
(6)  **S.,  the  hostile  brother/*'    A'.  B..  11.  189, 191,  213.  216,  218, 

(6)  " S,,  the  son  of  the  king."    Lehmano,  Table  XUIL  26. 

(7)  "The  son  of  the  king  SamaMumukin/'  Lehmann,  Table 
XLVI,,K,  1U8K7. 

(8)  "S,.  of  Babylon."    K,  B,,  IL  29L 

(9)  **S.,  the  Sakkanak  of  BabyloHj  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad/* 
See  the  clay  brick  K,  432,  left  column  3-5,  Lehmann,  Tafel  XLII. 

(10)  "  S.J  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Amnanu,  king  of  Babylon,  the 
strong,  the  thoughtful,  the  shepherd,  favorite  of  Bel,  Samal  and 
Marduk,  king  of  the  land  of  the  Sumerian.s  and  Akkadians,  am  I," 
See  the  Bilingual  inscription,  Lehniann,  IL  page  7 ;  K.  B,,  TIL  199. 

(11)  '*S.,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  land  of 
the  Sumerians  and  Akkadjani?,  the  exalted  high  priest^  the  true 
shepherd,  the  reverer  of  the  Lord  of  lord^/'*  etc*  The  Stele  inscrip- 
tion, Lehmann,  IL  IL 

(12)  This  is  the  same  as  the  last,  except  that  there  m  doubt, 
owing  to  the  broken  character  of  the  cylinder,  as  to  the  reading 
of  the  word  i§§akku,  high  priest,  and  the  words  siru  re' a  kinu  may 
have  been  different.    A\  B.,  III.  197. 

62.  (1)  "ASurbanipar^  alone.    K.  B,,  IV,  17L 

(2)  **  A5urbanipal  of  P^Mir    K.  B.,  IL  29L 

(3)  **Kandalanu,  king  of  Babylon.''    A\  B„  1\\  173. 
C4)  "Kandar*  [anuf  alone.     A^  B.,  IL  287, 

63.  (1)  "Nabopolassar*'  alone.  So  in  the  tablets  puhlished 
by  Strassmaier  in  the  Zeitschnft  ft  Assyriologie,  IV.  106-147, 
See  numbers  8,  10  and  19,  38. 

(2)  '*N.,  the  king.'  A',  B,,  III.  ii.  9.  See,  also,  in  numbers  4 
and  13  of  Strassmaier's  tablets  mentioned  imder  (11). 

(3)  ^*The  king"  alone.     K.  B.,  IIL  ii.  7,  9, 

(4)  **N.,  the  king  of  Babylon."  See  Strassmaier's  tablets,  2,  3, 
5,  6,  7,  9,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20;  and  A,  B.,  UL  ii,  47,  53,  81, 
33,  39,  61,  67;  69S  71;  and  Koldewey's  Pflmtersleine  ram  Aibur- 
Bchabu  in  Babyhn,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  borne  this  title. 

(5)  "N.,  the  king  of  nations"  (i,e.,  §ar  kiSSati),    /d.  15. 

(6)  "N.,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  father,  my  begetter  (banua).*' 
KM.,  IIL  ii.  19,  25  (aladiga),  25. 

(7)  '*N.,  the  king  of  Babylon,  led  by  the  hand  of  Nabu  and  Mar- 
duk/'    A'.  B.,  IIL  ii.  7. 

(8)  "N.,  the  obedient,  the  humble,  worshiper  of  the  gods/' 
A^  fi.,  IIL  ii.  7- 

*  Kandalanu «  Asurbampal  as  ;king  of  Babylon.  S^  notes  in  A".  B.,  IV. 
170,  171. 
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(9)  Nebuchadnezzar  calls  him  "the  father,  my  begetter.'* 
K.  B.,  III.  ii.  41. 

(10)  "N.,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad,  establisher  of  the  foundation  of  the  land,  the  exalted 
prince,  led  by  the  hand  of  Nabu  and  Marduk,  the  favorite  of 
Sama§,  beloved  of  Malkatu,  hero  of?,  to  whom  Nergal  the  power- 
ful hath  given  his  dignity,  the  obedient,  the  humble,  who  thinks 
on  the  laws  (?)  of  the  great  gods,  the  king  whose  deeds  surpass  those 
of  the  kings  his  fathers."    K.  B.,  III.  ii.  9. 

(11)  "N.,  Sakkanak  of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad, 
exalted  prince,  led  by  the  hand  of  Nabu  and  Marduk,  the  obedient, 
the  humble,  who  knows  how  to  revere  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
renewer  of  Esagila(?)  and  Ezida(?),  who  cares  for  the  temples  of 
the  great  gods."  etc.    K.  B,,  III.  ii.  3. 

64,  (1)  "Nebuchadnezzar"  alone.  Strassmaier, /rwc.  t?(m  JVabu- 
chodonosor,  19", ";  I  R.  51";  contract  tablets  6,  31?,  77,  85,  130?, 
180, 305. 

(2)  "The  kmg."    K.  B.,  III.  ii.  13. 

(3)  "N.,  the  king  of  Babylon."  K.  B.,  III.  ii.  23,  69,  71,  85; 
I  R.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Also  on  all  of  the  first  447  tablets  published  by 
Strassmaier,  except  about  six;  and  in  Evetts'  Inscriptions  of  Evil 
Merodachj  23*,  and  of  Neriglassar,  36*.  This  title  seems  to  have 
occurred  on  all  the  bricks  with  which  Nebuchadnezzar  constructed 
his  pavements,  and  perhaps  all  his  works.  See  Robert  Koldeway's 
Die  Pflastersteine  von  Aiburschabu  in  Babylon. 

(4)  "  N.,  the  king  of  Babylon,  restorer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida." 
I R.  8,  No.  4,  and  52,  Nos.  5,  6,  7. 

(5)  "  N.,  king  of  Babylon,  whom  Marduk,  the  great  lord,  made  for 
a  blessing  to  his  city  of  Babylon."    K.  B.,  III.  ii.  23. 

(6)  "N.,  the  exalted  high  priest,  the  renewer  of  the  cities  of  the 
great  gods."    K.  B.,  III.  ii.  37. 

(7)  Nebuchadnezzar  calls  himself  "the  king,  the  renewer,  the 
rejoicer  of  thy  heart  (i.e.,  Marduk's),  the  wise  Sakkanak,  renewer 
of  all  the  cities."    K.  B.,  III.  ii.  29. 

(8)  Also:  "the  firstborn  son  (aplu  riStu)  of  Nabopolassar,  king 
of  Babylon."    K.  B.,  III.  ii.  57. 

(9)  "N.,  king  of  Babylon,  the  prince,  his  worshiper"  {i.e.,  Mar- 
duk^s).    K.  B.,  III.  ii.  59. 

(10)  "N.,  king  of  Babylon,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of 
Babylon."    K.  B.,  III.  ii.  67. 

(11)  "N.,  the  earlier  king."    K.  B.,  III.  ii.  103. 

(12)  "N.,  the  earlier  king,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar."  K.  B., 
III.  ii.  89. 
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(13)  'VN.j  king  of  Babylon,  the  earlier  king  who  preceded  me, 
the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babyloe/'  Xabunald's  great  in- 
scription from  Ur,  coL  I,  49,  50, 

(14)  *^N.,  king  of  Babylon,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  the  earlier 
king."    K,  B,,  IIL  ii.  85. 

(15)  "N.,  king  of  Babylon,  renewer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  son 
of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon/-     K,  B,,  IIL  ii.  61. 

(16)  **  X.,  king  of  Babylon,  renewer  of  E^^la  and  Ezida^  princely 
son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon/'     K.  B.,  IIL  ii.  7L 

(17)  Same  as  last,  except  that  aplu  alaridu,  "  princely  son,"  is 
omitted.     K.  B.,  IIL  ii,  69. 

(18)  Same  as  (16)  as  far  as  Ezida  inclusive,  to  which  it  adds: 
**  who  walks  in  the  service  of  Nabu  and  Marduk,  his  lord,  the  son 
of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon."    iv.  B.,  Ill,  ii.  69, 

(19)  "N.,  king  of  Babylon,  the  obedient,  the  subraisave,  the 
supplicator,  worshiper  of  the  lord  of  lords,  renewer  of  Esagila  and 
Ezida,  the  legitimate  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon." 
K.  jB.,  IIL  ii.  59. 

(20)  *'N.,  king  of  Babylon,  the  obedient,  the  humble,  worshiper 
of  the  great  gods,  exalted  high  priest  (patisi) »  renewer  of  Esagila  and 
Ezida^  the  son  of  Nabopolassar/'    A\  5,,  III»  ii.  61- 

(21)  **  N.,  king  of  rights,  the  obedient,  the  submissive,  who  knows 
how  to  worship  the  gods,  who  loves  righteousness  and  rights,  who 
cares  for  life,  who  places  in  the  mouth  of  men  the  fear  of  the  great 
gods,  who  puts  to  right  the  temples  of  the  gods,  renewer  of  Esagila 
and  Ezida,  legitimate  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon/^ 
A'.  B,,  IIL  ii.  63, 

(22)  "N,,  king  of  Babylon,  the  legitimate  ruler  (shepherd),  the 
effusion  (itut)  of  the  righteous  heart  of  MartUik,  the  exalted  high 
priest,  the  beloved  of  Nabu,  the  wise  prince,  whose  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  ordinances  of  the  great  gods,  the  tireless  Sakkanakj 
renewer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  princely  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of 
Babylon."     K.  B.,  IIL  ii.  53. 

(23)  "N.,  the  king  of  rights,  the  legitimate  ruler  (shepherd), 
who  rules  mankind,  directs  the  lordships  of  Bel,  SamaS,  and  Mar- 
duk,  the  thoughtful,  who  lays  hold  of  wisdom,  cares  for  life,  the 
exalted,  unending,  renewer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  son  of  Nabopo- 
lassar, king  of  Babylon/'     Jv.  S.,  IIL  ii.  33, 

(24)  "N.,  king  of  Babylon,  the  exalted  prince,  the  effusion  of 
the  righteous  heart  of  Marduk,  the  rightful  ruler  (shepherd),  who 
sets  to  rights  the  temple  of  Nabu,  who  delights  their  heart,  the 
exalted  high  priest,  who  thinks  daily  on  the  rene^^ing  of  Esagila 
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and  Ezida,  and  is  continually  bent  on  pious  works  in  Babylon  mid 
Borsippa,  the  wise,  the  supplicator,  renewer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida, 
the  firstborn  son  of  Nabopolassar.  long  of  Babylon.'*  A^  JS.,  III. 
il  57. 

(25)  ''N.,  king  of  Babylon,  the  exalted  prince,  the  favorite  of 
Marduk,  the  exalted  high  priest  (patisi  siru),  beloved  of  Nabu,  the 
thoughtful,  who  lays  hold  on  wisdom^  who  meditates  on  the  ways 
of  their  godhead,  fears  their  lordship,  the  tireless  Sakkanak  who 
thinks  daily  on  the  renewal  of  Esagila  and  Eaida,  who  meditates 
continually  on  the  good  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  the  wise,  the 
supplicator,  renewer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  the  princely  son  of 
Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon."    A\  B.,  IIL  ii.  11. 

(26)  *'N,,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  exalted  ruler,  favorite  of 
Marduk,  exalted  high  priest,  the  beloved  of  Nabu,  the  tireless, 
sakkanak,  renewer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  obedient  to  his  lords 
Nabu  and  Marduk,  carried  out  ,  .  ,  , ,  the  exalted,  w^ho  under- 
stands the  sayings  (ituti)  of  the  upright  mind  of  the  great  gods,  the 
princely  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon/'    K,  B.,  I  IE  ii.  39. 

(27)  "N.,  king  of  Babylon,  the  exalted  prince,  favorite  of  Mar- 
duk, exalted  high  priest,  beloved  of  Nabu,  the  upright  ruler,  who 
treads  upon  the  peaceful  way  of  Sama§  and  Ramman,  the  wise, 
the  learned,  w^hose  attention  is  directed  to  the  guide  NirraC?)^ 
the  thoughtful  prince,  who  cares  for  the  sanctuaries  of  Zaniaina 
and  Istar,  the  obedient,  the  humble,  who  is  obedient  to  Marduk,  the 
great  lord,  Bel,  who  [enlarges]  his  kingdom,  and  Nabu,  the  exalted 
messenger,  who  prolongs  the  time  of  his  life,  and  carried  out ,  ,  .  . , 
the  tireless  Sakkanak,  renewer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  the  prince(?) 
of  restorations,  who  brings  great  presents  to  Esagila,  the  exalted, 
who  understands  the  effusions  (ituti)  of  the  upright  mind  of  the 

great  gods,  the  brave  hero,  w^ho the  8hepherd(?)  of  Babylon, 

who  enriches  the  temples,  and  estabUshes  the  offerings,  the  princely 
son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon/^    K,  B.^  III.  ii.  47, 

65*  "  Evil-Merodach,  king  of  Babylon/'  In  the  subscription 
of  each  of  the  twenty-four  tablets  published  by  B.  T.  A.  Evetts, 
M,A*    Also  in  tablets  21  and  23  an  additional  time. 

66*  (1)  "Neriglassar,  king  of  Babylon/''  In  all  of  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  seventy-two  tablets  published  by  Evetts.  Also,  in 
tablets  from  Neriglassar^s  reign,  13^  \  4Z%  47^  52^  \  %  59*;  and 
from  tablets  of  Labasi-Marduk,  I.  4.  11,  30,  38,  and  on  brick  pub- 
lished I  R.  8,  No.  5. 

(2)  ''Neriglassar'^  alone.  See  Evetts'  tablets  of  Evil-Merodach, 
Nos.  9^  14",  16**,  ^  ^  19^  22",  '\ 
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tfl  -If^  Ike  kii«  of 
IfafiM.  tbc  ai»d«k,  tke 

N^  kit  loni.  Ok  pffiBH  (priaee),  the  1 

liito  on  Hli^  flHi  Bi«4idiia,  «k>  mcms  tbe  1 

OMOS  HMV  rntmj),  iw  md  of  BeaaaiMkini,  tac  enneo,  tlie  wise, 

fh0  perfect  lord,  «to  gnanb  die  vatdi  tows  of  Bit  wiigil  and 

Babykia,  irtio  Kke  a  ou^ty  wall  before  ibe  bad  am  a«  *  bar." 

K.  H.,  Iff.  ii.  77. 

m  "  S..  the  king,  renever  nnalder)  iriio  cam  for  thy  pbeeo^ 
rwwfw."    if.  *.,  III.  u.  7». 

M.  "UlMli-M«rduk.ki&gof  Babyba.'  So  m  aD  tbe  auhscrip- 
IMMM  of  Uie  MX  tabletu  pubi'ubed  by  Evette.  In  Dumber  1,  it  is 
found  akn  in  line*  8, 13, 17, 21(?),  28, 33, 36, 40.  See.  also,  Z.  ^., 
II.,  Tafel,  No.  11. 

08.  a)  "Nabun&'id"  alone.  In  StnamaJer's  tablets,  Nos.  2S4 
I.  13,  419  Mv.\,  103d  and  1125;  Qnis  cylinder,  17,  33;  Nab.-Cyrus 
CliruMicle,  Rev.  15, 16,  21. 

(2)  "N„  king  of  Babylon."  In  Straasmaier's  Inschrifien,  out 
of  1  l.'M  tablifU,  lliiK  title  iif  found  in  the  subscription  (or  elsewhere) 
of  all  timt  are  legible,  except  four.  See,  also,  Z.  A.,  II.  43,  44. 
AIho,  in  till'  Krcat  inMcription  from  Ur,  Col.  I.  1.  24,  Col.  II.  23(?), 
31-32,  ('ol.  III.  .57(?);  and  in  the  small  inscription  from  Ur,  Col.  II. 
Hi;  and  on  Uu-  cylinder  V  R.  64.  Z.  K.  F.,  II.  245,  249.  See  also 
K.  H.,  III.  it.  81, 83(?),  85,  89,  97,  99,  103;  Z.  A.,  1.52. 

(3)  "  N.,  king  of  landB."    Only  in  the  subscription  of  tablet  1091. 

(4)  "N.,  king  of  Babylon,  the  renewer  of  Esagil  and  Ezida." 
I  11.  m,  Col.  I.  «:»,  M,  and  (Jol.  II.  45,  46,  and  I  R.  68,  No.  7. 

(5)  "  N.,  the  king,  his  (or  thy)  renewer."    K.  B.,  III.  ii.  91, 119. 
(ft)  "TIh'  king."    Nab.-Cyr.  Chron.,  Ob.  Col.  I,  2,  7,  Col.  II.  5, 

II),  13.  ir».  Ill  /j(«,  23,  Rev.  t),  23. 
(7)  "  The  king,  his  lord."    Obv.  Col.  I.  13. 
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(8)  "N.,  the  king/'    Nab.-Cyr.  Chr.,  Obv.  Col.  11.  10. 

(9)  "N.,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Babylon.''  K,  B,,  III. 
ii.  97. 

(10)  "N.,  king  of  Babylon,  restorer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida." 
K,  5.,  III.  ii.  97,  119. 

(11)  "N.,  king  of  Babylon,  restorer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  wor- 
shiper of  the  great  gods."    K,  B.,  III.  ii.  95. 

(12)  "  N.,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  restorer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida, 
the  maker  of  good  things,  the  son  of  Nabubalatsuikbi,  the  perfect 
prince.^'     K.  B.,  III.  ii.  121. 

(13)  "N.,  king  of  Babylon,  restorer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  the 
exalted  prince,  frequenter  of  the  temples  of  the  great  gods,  who 
assists  at  the  restorations,  whose  mind  is  continually  directed  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  pious,  who  gives  much  thought  to 
river  and  hill,  the  obedient,  the  humble,  who  performs  worship  by 
making  offerings  to  gods  and  goddesses,  who,  in  order  not  to 
commit  sin,  undertook  the  fumishing(?)  of  the  gods,  while  he  was 
careful  of  his  life,  etc.,  etc.,  the  son  of  Nabubalatsuikbi,  the  wise 
prince."    A'.  B.,  III.  ii.  113,  115. 

(14)  "  N.,  the  king  of  Babylon,  restorer  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  the 
son  of  Nabubalatsuikbi,  the  wise  prince."    K,  B,,  III.  ii.  119. 

(15)  "  N.,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  elect  of  Nabu  and  Marduk, 
the  son  of  Nabubalatsuikbi,  the  wise  prince."    K.  B.,  III.  ii.  119. 

(16)  "N.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Babylon,  the  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  re- 
storer of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  whose  fate  Sin  and  Ningal  appointed 
to  be  a  royal  fate  [while  he  was]  in  the  womb  of  his  mother,  the  son 
of  Nabubalatsuikbi,  the  wise  prince,  worshiper"  [of  the  great  gods]. 

II. — ^Titles  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria  from  the  Time  of 
KaraindaS,  King  of  Babylon,  Downward. 

1.  "A§urbelni§i§u,  king  of  Assyria."    K.  B.,  I.  195. 

2.  "  BusuraSur,  king  of  Assyria."    K,  B.,  I.  195. 

3.  (1)  "Asuruballit,  king  of  Assyria."    K.  B.,  I.  195,  3. 

(2)  "ASuruballit"  (alone).    K,  B.,  I.  195. 

(3)  "Asuruballit,  the  mighty  king."    K.  B.,  I.  7. 

4.  "  Belnirari,  king  of  Assyria."     K,  B.,  I.  197  his, 

5.  (1)  "  Puduilu,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Belnirari,  son  of  ASuru- 
ballit,  king  of  Assyria."    K,  B,,  I.  3. 

(2)  "  Puduilu,  the  rightful  prince,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  builder  of  the  house  of  Sama§."    K,  B.,  I.  5. 

6.  "  Ramman-Nirari,  the   illustrious    prince,  the    chosen(?)  of 
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god,  the  hero,  Sakkanakof  the  gods,  estabUsher  of  the  fallen  cities, 
of  the  people  of  the  Kassites^  Kutites,  Luluuiites,  and  Subarites, 
who  overwhelms  all  the  enemies,  high  and  low,  trampUng  their 
lands  from  Kupdi  and  Raphik  to  .  <  >  , ,  who  took  posseesion 
of  the  hosts  of  men,  far-stretching  boundaries  and  frontiers^  to 
whom  Anu,  Alur,  SamaS,  Ranunan  and  IStar,  have  subdued  the 
totality  of  kinglets  and  princes,  the  illustrious  priest  of  Bel,  son  of 
Pudil,  the  viceroy  of  Bel,  the  priest  of  Mur,  the  conqueror  of 
Turuki  and  Nigimti  in  their  whole  extent,  the  destroyer  of  kinglets, 
mountains  and  forests  on  the  border  of  the  wide-spreading  Kuti 
,  ,  .  ,  etc.,  grandson  of  Belnirari,  priest  of  Alur,  etc,  great-grand- 
son of  A5urubaIIit,  the  mighty  king/'  etc.     A',  fi.,  L  5,  7* 

(2)  **Ramman-Nirari,  king  of  nations/'    K.  B,^  L  9, 

(3)  "R,  king  of  Assyria/'     K.  B.,  I.  197,  129. 

(4)  ^*Ramman-Nirari"  alone-     K.  5.,  I.  197. 

7.  (1)  ^^Salnmnassar'*  alone.     K.  B.,  h  9. 

(2)  "S.,  king  of  nations/'    A^  5.,  I.  9, 

(3)  "S.,  king  of  AssjTia/'     A'.  B,,  L  11  bw,  13. 

(4)  "S.,  king  of  Assyria,  a  prince  going  before  me/'  K.  B.^ 
I,  69, 

8.  '*  Tiglat-Adar,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Salmanassar,  king  of 
Assyria/'    A'.  B.,  I.  11  bis. 

9.  (1)  "  Adarapalekur,  king  of  Assyria/'    A.  B.,  L  43, 

(2)  "A.,  the  mighty  (dapini)  king,  the  beloved  (nisit)  of  Afiur/' 
A.  B.,  I.  43. 

10.  *' Belkudurusur,  king  of  Assyria/'    A.  B.,  I.  197. 

11.  (1)  "  Alurdan,  the  king  of  Assyria."  A.  B.,  I.  43,  129,  197. 
(See  15  below^) 

(2)  "A,,  bearer  of  an  illustrious  scepter,  ruler  of  the  men  of 
Bel."    A.  B.,L41. 

12.  (1)  "Mutakkil-Nusku,  king  of  Assyria."    A.  B.,  I.  49. 

(2)  "  M.,  whom  ASur,  the  great  lord,  by  the  oracle  of  his  upright 
heart,  longed  for  and  called  to  the  government  of  Assyria  in  a 
lawful  manner  (kiniS).**    A.  B.,  I,  41. 

13.  (1)  "A§urri5ili,  the  king  of  Assyria/'    A\  B.,  I.  49,  199. 

(2)  ^^ASurriSiSi"  alone.  A.  B.,  L  199;  Bezold's  Catalogm  1695 
[56-9-9, 185], 

(3)  "A,,  the  mighty  (danni)  king,  the  conqueror  of  the  lands  of 
the  enemies,  the  subduer  of  all  the  proud/'    A.  B,,  I.  41. 

14.  (1)  "Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria."    A.  B.,  II,  119. 

(2)  ^^Tiglath-Pileser"  alone.    A.  B.,  I.  69(?). 

(3)  "T.,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria."    A.  B.,  I,  49, 
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(4)  '*T,,  king  of  Assyria,  the  son  of  Asurri§i§i,  king  of  Assyria, 
the  son  of  Mutakkil-Niiskii,  king  of  AssjTia/'     A'.  B.,1,  49* 

(5)  ''T.,  the  pnnce,  the  beloved,  the  desire  of  your  heart  (i*e,, 
of  the  great  gods),  the  exalted  ruler,  whom,  in  the  uprightness  of 
yoiir  heart,  you  have  called  and  decked  with  a  lofty  crown  and 
have  installed  mightily  in  the  kingdom  of  the  land  of  Bel;  to 
whom  you  have  granted  princeliness,  exaltation  and  bravery,  as 
the  lot  of  his  lordship^  whom  ye  have  called  to  dominion  and  power, 
to  the  fortress  of  Eharsagkurkun*a  forever."     K.  B,,l,  17. 

(6)  '*T,,  the  mighty  king,  the  incomparable  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  king  of  all  kinglets  (§ar 
kal  malki),  lord  of  lords,  utullu(?),  king  of  kings  (sar  sarrani),  the 
exalted  priest,  to  whom  in  the  nanae  of  Sama§,  the  glittering  scep- 
ter was  given,  and  who  rules  the  subjects  of  Bel  alt-ogether,  the 
lawful  ruler,  whose  might  is  celebrated  above  (that  of)  all  kinglets, 
the  exalted  judge(?),  whose  weapons  ASur  caused  to  resoimd,  and 
whose  name  he  called  to  the  government  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world  forever,  who  took  distant  districts  on  both  sides  high 
and  low  .  .  ,  , ,  whose  glance  cast  down  the  four  regions/"  etc. 
K.  B.  L  17. 

(7)  "T*,  the  brave  hero,  who  opens  up  the  paths  of  the  moun- 
tains, casts  down  the  disobedient,  and  sweeps  away  all  the  proud." 
A\  B.,  L  23, 

(8)  "T,,  the  mighty  king,  the  scourge(?)  of  the  disobedient,  who 
sweeps  away  the  battle  of  the  hostile/'    K.  B,,  J,  25* 

(0)  "T.,  the  mighty  king,  the  conqueror  of  the  quarters  of  the 
enemies,  the  combatant  with  the  totality  of  all  things/*  A',  5,,  1. 29, 

(10)  "T,,  the  flaming  lightning^  the  mighty  flood-storm  of 
battle/'    K.  B.,  L  33. 

(11)  "  T.,  who  treads  upon  the  proud,  casts  do\^Ti  the  disobedient, 
humbles(?)  the  mighty  altogether/'     K.  B.,  L  35. 

(12)  "T.,  the  brave  hero,  who  holds  an  incomparable  scepter, 
(and)  exercises  dominion  over  the  field/'    A.  fi.,  L  37, 

(13)  "T.,  the  exalted  prince,  whom  ASur  and  Adar  bring  to  the 
desire  of  his  heart,  who  marched  behind  the  enemies  of  Asur  alto- 
gether and  struck  do^Ti  the  niighty  altogether/'    A,  B.,  I.  41. 

(14)  "T,,  the  princely  ancestor,  who  went  before  me/'  A\  B*, 
I,  165. 

15>  (1)  "ASurdan,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria.''  K,  5., 
I.  49. 

(2)  Perhaps  also  K,  B.,  L  129,  where  we  find  '*  Asurdanan,  king 
of  Assyria/'    See  11  above* 
31 
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16.  (1)  ^'Raniman-Nirari,  king  of  Assyria/^  K.  B.  L  51,  129, 
201  iar. 

(2)  "R,*N.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nationSj 
the  king  of  Assyria/*    Bezold^s  Coiahgiie  1691  [56-9-9-136], 

(3)  *^  R.,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  ASurdan,  king  of 
nations^  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  nations, 
king  of  AssjTia,"    ik*  £,,  L  49. 

17.  (1)  **TuklatrAdar,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Ramman-NLrari, 
king  of  Assyria/'    K.  B.,  L  51, 

(2)  **T.-A,,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria."     Beasold's  Caiahgm,  1691  [56-9-9,  136], 

(3)  "  T,, the  great  king^  the  mighty  king,  .  .  ,  . ,  king 

of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  ,  ,  ,  ,  etc.'*    /v.  B,,  L  51,  Be. 

(4)  "T.,  the  king/'    K.  J5.,  I,  204, 

(5)  "Tukulti-Ninip'^*  alone.    /C.  £.,  I,  153. 

(6)  "Tukulti-Ninip,  the  king  of  Assyria,"    A'.  5.,  I.  69,  129. 

18.  (1)  ^^^lurnasirabar^  alone.  A'.  5.,  I,  177.  Bezold's  Caia- 
lo^m,  [56-9-9,  165,  28,  134,  201,  136,  142,  144,  152,  156,  159,  154, 
155,  165]  and  [81-2-4,  188], 

(2)  *'The  king'^  aJone.     A,  5,,  I,  41,  63. 

(3)  **A5in-nasLrabal,  the  king."    A.  B.,  I.  99,  204. 

(4)  ''A.,  the  king  of  Assyria,"     A.  B,,  I.  85. 

(5)  **  A.,  the  prince  going  before  me,"    A.  B.  II.,  39, 

(6)  '^  A.,  the  hero^'  (kardu).     A.  B„  L  77. 

(7)  '*A.,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  nations,  the  incomparable 
king,  the  king  of  the  totality  of  the  foiu-  regions  of  the  worlds  the 
sun  of  the  nations  of  men,  the  elect  of  Bel  and  Ninib,  beloved  of 
Anu  and  Dagan,  the  worshiper  (kasuS)  of  the  great  gods,  the  hum- 
ble, the  beloved  of  thy  heart,  the  prince,  the  favorite  of  Bel,  whose 
priesthood  seemed  good  to  thine  exalted  godhead,  whosfe  govern- 
ment thou  hast  firmly  fomided,  the  illustrious  hero,  who  goes  about 
in  the  service  of  A§ur,  his  lord.  Among  the  kings  of  the  four  regions 
of  the  world  there  is  none  like  him,  the  shepherd  of  the  tabraati(?), 
who  fears  not  opposition,  the  mighty  flood  who  has  no  opponent, 
the  king  who  subdues  the  disobedient,  who  compels  the  totality 
of  the  nations  of  men,  the  manly,  the  strong,  who  tramples  on  the 
neck  of  his  enemies,  treads  on  the  totality  of  the  strangers,  breaks 
in  pieces  the  bonds  of  the  mighty,  who  in  the  service  of  the  great 
gods,  his  lords,  goes  about  and  with  his  hand  conquers  all  the  lands, 
compels  the  forests  in  their  whole  extant,  and  takes  their  increase, 
who  seizes  whips  and  exercises  power  (?)  over  all  lands/'  A,  5.,  L  55. 

*  Tukulti-Ninip  is  thought  to  have  been  the  BUme  03  Tuklat-Adar. 
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8.  "  A,,  the  exalted  prince,  the  worshiper  of  the  great  gods,  ,  .  .  ^ 
who  conquers  cities  and  forests  in  their  whole  extent,  king  of  lords, 
who  bums  the  wicked,  who  is  clothed  with  terror,  fears  not  opposi- 
tion, the  exalted  and  unconquerable  prince  who  casts  down  iniquity, 
the  king  of  all  kinglets,  the  lord  of  lords,  .  -  <  ,  king  of  kings,  ex- 
alted priest,  the  elect  of  the  hero  Ninib,  the  worshiper  of  the  great 
gods,  the  avenger,  the  king,  who  in  the  service  of  ASur  and  SamaS, 
the  gods  of  his  trust,  goes  about  uprightly,  and  mighty  mountaina 
and  the  kings  (malki)  his  enemies,  cuts  down  like  abi(?)cane, 
and  the  totality  of  their  lands  subdues,  restorer  of  the  gifts  to  the 
great  gods,  the  lawful  prince,  who  is  continually  engaged  in  bringing 
about  the  right  observance  of  the  temple  rules,  whose  handiwork 
and  offerings  the  great  gods  of  heaven  and  earth  love,  and  his  priest- 
hood in  the  temples  have  established  forever,  ,  ,  ,  ,  who  conquers 
the  enemies  of  Mur,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Aasyria,  the  son 
of  Tokulti-Ninib,  the  priest  of  A^ur,  who  cast  down  the  totality 
of  his  opponents  and  fixed  upon  beams  the  bodies  of  his  enemies, 
the  grandson  of  Ramraan-Nirari,  the  priest,  the  Sakkanak  of  the 
great  gods,  who  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  the  disobedient 
....  the  grandson  of  Asurdan  the  founder  of  cities  and  builder 
of  temples/^    K,  B.,  I.  55. 

(9)  "  I  am  the  king,  the  lord,  the  exalted,  the  lofty,  the  strong, 
the  active,  the  prince,  the  noble,  the  hero,  the  mighty,  the 
manly,  Alurnasirabal,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
the  called  of  Sin,  the  favorite  of  Anu,  the  beloved  of  Ramman, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  gods.  I  am  the  imconquerable 
weapon,  which  overw^helms  the  land  of  his  enemies.  I  am 
the  king,  strong  in  battle,  who  destroys  cities  and  forests, 
the  prince  in  battle,  the  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
who  overthrows  his  enemies,  brings  to  destruction  all  his  enemies, 
the  kmg  of  the  nations  of  the  quarters  of  the  world,  of  the  totality 
of  kinglets,  ^ — the  king,  who  suppresses  the  disobedient,  who  bends 
to  his  will  all  the  nations  of  mankind."    A'.  S*,  L  57,  59. 

(10)  *'A,,  the  exalted  prince,  the  worshiper  of  the  great  gods, 
whom  Bel  permits  to  realize  the  wish  of  his  heart,  and  whose 
mighty  hand  conquers  the  totality  of  disobedient  kinglets,  who 
conquers  his  enemies,  who  in  impassable  ways  breaks  the  bond 
(conspiracy)  of  the  mighty/'    A".  B.,  I,  59, 

(11)  "A-,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  son  of  Tukulti-Ninip,  the  great  king,  the 
mighty  king,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  the  son  of  Ramman- 
Nirari,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations,  the 
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king  of  Assyria,— the  noble  hero,  who  goes  about  in  the  service  of 
ASuTj  his  lord,  and  has  not  his  equal  among  the  kings  of^the  four 
quarters  of  the  world, — the  king^  who  has  conquered  from  the  ford 
of  the  Tigris  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  the  great  sea; '  etc. 
K.  B.,  L  95, 

(12)  "A.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Assyria^ 
the  son  of  Tukulti-Ninip,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king 
of  nations,  the  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Ramman-Nirari,  the  gmat 
king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations,  the  king  of  Assyria,^ — 
the  manly  hero,  who  in  the  service  of  Aiur,  his  lord,  goes  about  and 
has  not  his  equal  among  the  kinglets  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  the  shepherd  of  tabrati(?),  who  fears  no  opposition,  the 
mighty  flood  who  has  no  opponent,  the  king  who  casts  down  the 
disobedient,  who  subdues  the  totality  of  the  nations  of  mankind, — 
the  manly,  the  mighty,  who  treads  on  the  neck  of  his  enemies, 
tramples  on  all  his  foes,  breaks  the  confederacy  of  the  mighty, — 
who  goes  about  in  the  service  of  the  great  gods,  his  lords,  conquers 
all  lands  with  his  hand,  conquers  all  their  forests  and  takes  their 
increase,  lays  hold  of  whips  and  exercises  power  over  all  lands/' 
K.  B.,  L  113,  115. 

(13)  "  A,,  the  exalted  prince^  the  worshiper  (palih)  of  the  great 
gods,  the  powerful  ?  ?,  who  conquers  cities  and  forests  in  their  whole 
extent,  the  king  of  lords,  who  bums  up  the  wicked,  the  exalted, 
unconquerable,  who  brings  down  iniquity,  king  of  all  the  kinglets, 
king  of  kings  (§ar  kal  malki,  5ar  Sarrani),  the  exalted  priest,  the 
called  of  the  hero  Ninib,  the  worshiper  (ka5u5)  of  the  great  gods, 
who  in  the  service  of  A5ur  and  Ninib,  his  divine  helpers,  goes  about 
uprightly,  and  subdues  mighty  mountains  and  all  the  lands  of  the 
hostile  kinglets,  who  fights  with  the  enemies  of  ASur,  high  and  low, 
and  lays  upon  thera  tribute  and  gifts.  A-,  the  mighty  king,  the 
called  of  Sin,  the  favorite  of  Anu,  the  beloved  of  Ramman,  the 
mightiest  of  the  gods,  the  unconquerable  weapon,  who  casts  down 
the  land  of  his  enemies  am  I;  the  king,  the  mighty  in  battle  who 
destroys  cities  and  forests,  the  first  in  fight,  the  king  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  who  overwhelms  his  enemies/'  K.  B.,  I. 
115,  117. 

(14)  '*  A-,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  son  of  Tukulti-Ninib,  the  great  king,  the 
mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations,  the  king  of  Assyria^  son  of  Ram- 
man-Nirari, the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria/'  K.  B.,  1. 123.  Compare  Bezold's  Catalogue 
1691  [56-9-9,  136]. 
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(15)  *■  A.,  viceroy  of  Bel,  the  priest  of  A§ur,  whose  priesthood 
seemed  good  to  the  gods  and  to  whom  they  have  made  subject  the 
totality  of  lands."    K,  B.,  I.  153. 

19,  (1)  **SabiianaSar"  alone,    K.  B.,  h  206,  135. 

(2)  «S.,  the  king/'    K.B.,  L2M. 

(3)  "S,,  king  of  Assyria/*    A^  B.,  h  201  ter,  137. 

(4)  **S„  the  son  of  MurnasirabaL"    A\  B.,  III.  ii.  lOL 

(5)  "S.,  the  exalted,  the  violent/'    K.  B.,  h  134. 

(6)  '*S.,  the  mighty  king.*^     K,  B.,  L  136. 

(7)  "S,,  the  viceroy  of  Bel."    K,  B.,  I,  189. 

(8)  "S.,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Assyria.^'    A\  B.,  I,  137, 

(9)  ''S.,  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world/'     A'.  B,,  I.  177. 

(10)  Same  aa  last,  plus  '*my  father."    K.  B.,  I.  177. 

(11)  "S.,  the  mighty  king,  the  enlarger  of  Eharsagkurkuraj 
the  mountain  of  the  lands,'*    A\,B.,  IL  189. 

(12)  He  calls  himself  "  the  hero/'     K.  B.,  I.  169. 

(13)  **S.,  the  king  of  the  nations  of  mankind,  the  prince,  the 
high  priest  of  Asur,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  all  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  the  sun  of  the  nations  of  mankind,  traverser  of  all 
lands,  son  of  Mumasirabal,  the  exalted  high  priest,  whose  priest- 
hood over  the  gods  they  (themselves)  prepared,  and  cast  all  lands 
down  at  his  feet,  the  illustrious  progeny  of  Tukulti-Adar's,  who 
subdued  all  his  foes  and  swept  them  away  like  a  flood."  K.  B., 
I.  18L 

(14)  **S.,  the  king  of  the  nations  of  mankind,  the  prince,  the 
liigh  priest  of  ASur,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  king 
of  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  the  sun  of  the  nations  of  man- 
kind, traverser  of  all  lands,  the  king,  the  worshiper  (ba'id)  of  the 
gods,  the  favorite  of  Bel,  the  sakkanak  of  Mur,  the  overseer  (pit- 
kudu),  the  exalted  prince,  discemer  of  ways  and  ascents,  who 
treads  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  of  all  forests,  receiver  of 
tribute  ami  of  the  presents  of  all  the  four  quarters,  who  opens  up 
paths  high  and  low,  before  whose  powerful  battle  array  the  four 
quarters  bow  down,  when  he  shatters(?)  with  his  heroic  might 
the  foundations  of  the  lands,  the  manly,  the  mighty,  who  in  reliance 
upon  MuTj  and  {5amal,  the  gods,  his  helpers,  goes  about,  and 
anvong  the  kings  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  has  not  his 
equal,  king  of  the  lands  (@ar  mat&ti),  the  mighty  (Sarhu),  who 
treads  steep  paths,  visits  mountains  and  seas,  the  son  of  Aiur- 
n^irabal,  the  viceroy  (Sakan)  of  Bel,  the  high  priest  of  Alur,  etc*, 
the  illustrious  progeny  of  Tukulti-Ninib  (Adar)/^    K,  B.,  L  153. 

20.  (1)  "Samsi-Ramraan,  the  king/'    A".  B.,  L  206. 
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(2)  **Sam5i-Ramman"  alone.  See  Bezold's  Catalogm,  pages 
1694^  1695,  1769. 

(3)  ''  S.-R,,  the  king  of  .Assyria/'    A^  B.,  I.  201  ter, 

(4)  '^S,-R,,  the  viceroy  of  Bel,  the  king  of  Assjrria,  the  son  of 
Sahnanagar,  viceroy  of  BeL"    A'.  B.,  I.  189, 

(5)  **S,-R*,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  nations,  the  incomparable, 
the  keeper  of  places,  bearer  of  the  scepter  of  righteousness,  subdyer 
of  lands  everywhere,  ruler  of  allj  whose  name  the  gods  annoimced 
aforetime,  the  illustrious  priest,  renewer  of  ESara  ,  .  .  .  who  exalts 
the  decrees  of  the  temple,  who  pays  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
Eharsagkurkura  (and)  the  temples  of  his  land,  and  is  obedient(?); 
the  son  of  Salmanazar,  the  king  of  the  four  regions,  restorer  of 
the  kings  of  all,  tram  pier  of  lands,  grandson  of  ASumasirabal, 
receiver  of  tribute  and  gifts  of  all  regions.^'     K,  B,,  L  177. 

21,  (1)  "Ramman^Nirari,  the  king/^    K.  fi.,  I.  206. 

(2)  "R.-N.,  king  of  Assyria."    A.  B.,  I.  201  ier,  203. 

(3)  "R.-N„  king  of  Assyria,  his  lord/'    K,  B.,  I.  193. 

(4)  "R.-N.j  the  viceroy  of  Bel,  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  son  of 
SamSi-Ramman,  the  viceroy  of  Bel,  the  king  of  AssjTia,  the  son 
of  SalmanaSar,  the  viceroy  of  Bel/'     K.  S.,  I.  189. 

(5)  "R.-N.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  a  king  whom  in  his  boyhood,  Aiur  the  king  of 
the  Xgigi  called  and  endowed  with  an  incomparable  kingdom,  whose 
hand  bath  conquered  and  overthrown  all  from  the  great  sea  of  the 
east  (lit.  of  the  rising  of  the  sun)  to  the  great  sea  of  the  west  (Sulmu 
SamSi),  the  son  of  SamSi-Rammanj  the  great  king,  the  mighty 
king,  the  king  of  nations,  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  incomparable 
king,  the  son  of  Salmanazar  the  king  of  the  four  regions,  who  put 
all  his  enemies  under  the  yoke  and  swept  them  away  Hke  a  flood, 
the  grandson  of  Aiumasirabal,  the  mighty  knight  (ardu  kardu)  who 
puts  his  garrisons  in  distant  regions^'  [lit.  makes  wide  the  habita- 
tions of  the  troops],     K.  5,,  I,  189. 

(6)  *^R*-N.,  the  exalted  prince  (mbu  naMu),  to  whose  assistance 
ASur,  Sama§,  Eamman,  and  Marduk  have  come,  and  have  ex- 
tended his  land;  grandson  of  Tukulti-Ninib,  king  of  Assyria,  king 
of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  grandson  of  Salmanasar,  the  mighty  king, 
the  enlarger  of  Eharsagkurkura^  the  mountain  of  the  lands,  grand- 
son of  Belkapkap,  the  earlier  king,  who  ruled  the  kingdom  of  Sulili 
from  pristine  times,  and  whose  destiny  ASur  annoimced  of  old/' 
K.  B.,  I.  189,  191. 

(7)  "R.-N-,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  king,  whom  ASur  king  of  the  Igigi  called  in 
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his  boyhood,  and  endowed  with  an  mcoraparable  kingdom,  making 
good  like  a  meadow  his  government  over  the  people  of  Assyria^ 
and  establishing  his  throne;  the  illustrious  priest,  restorer  of  Esarra, 
the  tireless/'  etc.    A'.  B.,  L  191, 

22.  (1)  '^  Salmanazar,  the  king/^     IC  B.,  I.  206. 
(2)  '*  S.,  king  of  ABsyriaC?)."    K.  B,,  L  210. 

23.  (1)  ^VMurdanan  (or  Murdan),  the  king."    K.  B.,  L  206. 
(2)  "A.,  the  king  of  Assyria/*     K.  B.,  I.  210, 

24.  (1)  '*  A§ur-Nirari,  the  kmg.'^     A'.  B.,  L  205. 
(2)  "  A.'N.,  the  king  of  Assyria.'^    K.  B.,  L  212. 

25.  (1)  ^^Tiglath'Pileser"  alone.  A.  B.,  L  205,  212;  11.  275, 
277  ter.  See  also  Bezold's  Calaloffuej  pages  1694  and  1691  and 
1387. 

(2)  '*T.-P.,  the  king."    A.  B.,  I.  205,  note. 

(3)  "T.-P.,  the  king  of  Assyria.^^     A,  B.,  L  212. 

(4)  **T,-P.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations^ 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  khig  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  the  king  of 
the  four  regions  [the  obedient,  the  beloved  of  Bel:  so  Rost],  the 
king  who  from  the  rising  (sit)  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  (erib) 
of  the  sun  ,  .  *  .  subdues  the  men  of  the  lands  high  and  low,  exiles 
their  kings  and  sets  up  his  viceroys/^     A.  B,,  II.  3,  5, 

(5)  '^T.-P.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,  the  king  of  the  four  regions,  the  mighty,*  the  brave,  who 
in  reliance  upon  Mur^  his  lord,  shattered  like  a  potter's  vessel  all 
who  disobeyed  him,  swept  them  away  like  a  flood/'  etc.    A.  B., 

n.  9. 11. 

(6)  "T.-P.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  nations,  king 
of  Assyria,  king  of  Babylon,  kmg  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of 
the  four  regions,  the  obedient,  beloved  of  BeL"  Plate  Inscription 
of  Nimrud,  No.  2.  See  Die  Keilinschrifttexte  Ttglal-Pilesers^  III^ 
von  Paul  Rost,  page  5L 

26.  (1)  "galmanaSar''  alone.  K.  B.,  I.  205,  214 j  II.  277  fer. 
See.  also,  Bezold's  Catalogue,  pages  1387,  1689,  1692  and  1805. 

(2)  "The  king'^  (larru)  alone.    A'.  J?.,  IL  33. 

(3)  "S.,  king  of  Assyria,'^     A.  B.,  IL  33;  I,  214. 

27.  (1)  "Sargon"  alone.  A.  B.,  I.  205,  IL  275,  277  four  times, 
279  bis;  Zeilschrift  fur  As^riologie,  II.  214;  I  Raw,  6,  No.  7; 
Winckler,  Die  KeilifischrifUexte  Sargon^s^  77,  191,  196?.  See,  also, 
82-5-22/144,  Bezold,  page  1839;  81-2-4,  182,  id.,  1769;  82-5-22, 
90,  id,,  1835;  56-9-9,  171,  id,,  1694;  K.  11079,  id.,  1136;  K.  4730, 

*  Schrader  reada  dannu;  Roet  %d4u. 
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id.,  657;  K,  5&50,  id.,  728;  K,  13173,  id.,  1293;  Rm.  618,  id.,  1627; 
Rm,  215,  id.,  1594. 

(2)  "The  kiDg"  (Sarru)  alone.  A\  S.,  IL  51,  279;  "malku" 
alone.    K.  B.,  IL  81;  Winckler,  I>ie  KeiUmchnftiexte  Sargvn'Sf  77, 

(3)  "Sargon,  their  king.''    K.  588. 

(4)  '*Sargon,  my  lord.'*    Rm.  215  Obv.  2  and  3. 

(5)  "The  king,  my  lord.''    Rm.  215  Obv.  4,  Rev.  6. 

(6)  ''8argoii,  the  king,  my  lord/*    K,  114  Obv.  2. 

(7)  '*  Saigon,  the  mighty  king/'    Rm.  618,  Bezold,  1627. 

(8)  **Sargon,  the  king  of  Assyria,"  III  R,,  PK  2,  Nos.  1,  4,  5; 
K.  B.,  II.  277;  Winckler,  192  bis,  196;  83-1-18,  425,  Bezold,  1889; 
K.  4678,  Bezold,  653, 

(9)  **Sargon,  the  kmg  of  Babylon.*'    Rra.  2,  345,  Bezold,  1669. 

(10)  "  Sargon,  the  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  lands,  the  mighty 
king,  my  lord/'     K.  4687  bis,  Bezold,  653. 

(11)  **  Sargon,  king  of  the  lands.'*    K.  7426  Obv.  2. 

(12)  *'  King  of  the  lands"  alone.    K.  7426  Obv.  4(?). 

(13)  '*Sargon,  the  king  of  nations,"  Winckler,  193;  K.  588 
Obv.  L 

(14)  "Sargon,  the  king  of  nations,  my  lord."    K.  114. 

(15)  "Sargon,  the  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  Sakkanak  of 
Babylon,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad."  Winckler,  190,  194,  143, 
139,  137- 

(16)  "Sargon,  the  kmg  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  king  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad/'    III  R.,  PI  2,  No,  23. 

(17)  The  same  as  (11),  except  that  it  adds  "the  builder  of  the 
holy  place/'    Winckler,  191,  192. 

(IS)  '*The  active  king,  the  proclaimer  of  excellent  speech." 
A^  B.,  IL  45,  t.1 

(19)  "The  clear-minded,  sharp-eyed  king."    K.  5.,  II,  45. 

(20)  "S.,  the  pious  king."    Winckler,  41, 

(21)  "S,,  viceroy  (fiaknu)  of  Bel,  high  priest  of  ASiir,  the  mighty 
king,  the  king  of  .Assyria,"     Winckler,  193. 

(22)  *'S.,  the  rightful  princej  the  reverer  (palih)  of  the  oath  of 
Nabu  and  Marduk,  and  protector  of  the  name  of  ASur/'  Winckler, 
189. 

(23)  "  S,,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria."     Winckler,  194  im. 

(24)  '*S.,  viceroy  of  Bel,  high  priest  of  A§ur,  Sakkanak  of  Nabu 
and  Marduk."    Winckler,  195. 

(25)  *'S.,  king  of  Assyria,  lord  of  the  provinces(?)  (or  viceroys(?) 
amelu  be!  piMti)/'    Winckler,  196. 

(26)  "  S*,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  kmg,  the  king  of  nations, 
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king  of  Aasyria,  iakkanak  of  Babylonj  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad, 
the  favorite  of  the  great  gods."     Winckler,  97,  147,  159, 

(27)  '*S,.  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  Sakkanak  of  Babylon,  the  king  of  Sunier 
and  Akkad,  the  king  of  the  four  regions,  the  favorite  of  the  great 
gods/'  etc.  Winckler,  81,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Annal-Inscrip- 
tion  of  Hal!  XIV.  The  superscription  of  the  Stele  Inscription  is 
the  same,  with  the  addition  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  "a  [likut 
mahriia]/'  "  who  walk  before  me/'    Winckler,  175, 

(28)  ''  a.,  viceroy  of  Bel,  high  priest  of  Asur,  the  mighty  king,  the 
king  of  nations,  the  king  of  Ass^Tia^  king  of  the  four  regions,  the 
favorite  of  the  great  gods,''  etc*     Winckler,  165. 

(29)  "S,,  viceroy  of  Bel,  high  priest  of  ASur,  the  chosen  fniSit 
en4)  of  Anu  and  Bel,  the  great  king^  the  king  of  nations,  the  king 
of  Assyria,  the  king  of  the  four  regions,  the  favorite  of  the  great 
godsj  the  rightful  shepherd,  whose  fame  ASur  and  Marduk  have 
caused  to  go  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  mighty  hero,  en- 
wrapped in  terror,  who  grasps  his  weapons  to  overthrow  his  foes, 
the  brave  champion  (idlu  kardu)  who  from  the  beginning  of  his 
lordship  has  found  no  rival  king  (malku),  nor  victorious  competi- 
tor,'' etc.     Winckler,  169- 

(30)  "S.,  the  viceroy  of  Bel,  the  exalted  high  priest  of  A§ur,  the 
chosen  of  Anu  and  Dagan,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the 
king  of  nations,  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  king  of  the  four  regions, 
the  favorite  of  the  great  gods,  the  rightful  shepherd,  whom  A§ur, 
Nabu  and  Marduk  Imve  granted  an  incomparable  kingdom,  whose 
fame  they  have  caused  to  go  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  etc.,  etc., 
the  mightiest  (li')  of  all  kings  (malki),  etc.,  the  mighty  hero,  en- 
wrappcui  in  terror,  who  grasped  his  weapons  to  overw^helm  his  foes, 
a  king,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  lordship  has  found  no  rival 
king,  nor  in  strife  and  battle  met  with  a  conqueror,  who  has  dashed 
all  lands  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel,  and  bridled  the  four  regions 
of  the  world."     K.  B.,  II.  39-41, 

(31)  '*S.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  Sakkanak  of  Babylon,  king  of  Sunier  an€i 
Akkad,  favorite  of  the  great  gods,  the  rightful  shepherd,  w^hom  the 
gods  A^ur  and  Marduk  have  granted  an  incomparable  kingdom/' 
See  superscription  to  the  Bull  Inscription.  Text  by  Winckler, 
Plate  41. 

(32)  '^S.,  the  viceroy  of  Bel,  the  high  priest  of  A5ur,  the  great 
king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations,  the  king  of  Assjrria,  king 
of  the  four  regions,  favorite  of  the  great  gods,  the  rightful  shepherd, 
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whom  the  gods  A§iir  and  Marduk  have  granted  an  incomparable 
kingdom."  etc.    Bronze  Inscription.    Plate  by  WinckJer,  No.  42. 

(33)  "S<,  the  viceroy  of  Bel,  the  prince  of  A^ur,  the  mighty  king, 
the  king  of  nations,  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  king  who  ruled  over  the 
four  regions  from  the  outgoing  to  the  downgoing  of  the  sun  and 
placed  over  them  his  viceroys/*  Silver  Inscription:  Lyon  s  ivei/- 
inschrifUexte  Sargon'Sf  page  23;  gold  inscription  the  same,  Lyon, 
page  25;  antimony  or  mineral  inscription  the  same,  except  pate^ 
ASur  instead  of  nisakku  A5ur,  line  2,  Lyon,  page  27, 

28.  (1)  ** Sennacherib*'  alone.  K.  B.,  L  207,  215;  IL  279  four 
times,  281  bis^  See,  also,  Smithes  History  of  Sennacherib,  pages  14, 
17,  IS  bis,  and  K.  961.  K.  125,  K.  7434,  Rm.  2, 14,  and  Bu.  81-7-27, 
4L  See,  also,  Bezold,  763C?),  768, 1514, 1692, 1835, 1873,  and  1944, 
and  K.  122. 

(2)  "The  king  alone/*  So  in  K.  448  in  the  letter  from  Pahirbel 
(or  Upahhirbel)  to  the  kmg.  See  Smith's  History,  p.  10,  and 
in  the  phrase  **  kirri  Sarri,*-  ''  the  walks  of  the  king/'  Smith,  162,  163 
ier. 

(3)  "S.,  the  king/'    A'.  B.,  L  206,  note;  IL  28L 

(4)  "  The  king  of  Assyria/'     K.  5464*=/\ 

(5)  '^S.,  the  king  of  Assyria."  I  R.,  7,  C,  G.,  J.,  and  Smith's 
History  of  Sennacherib,  pages  10, 11, 12, 16, 18, 19,  69, 142  and  164. 
See,  also,  Bezold,  507,  714(?),  1540,  1589,  1830,  1882,  1885. 

(6)  ''S.,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria/'  I  R,,  7,  H.  L;  I  R, 
6,  B;  III  R.,  4,  No,  4 ;  16,  No.  3,  See,  also,  Smith's  History,  pp.  41, 
69,  160,  164,  165;  and  Budge's  History  of  Esarhaddmt,  page  IS, 

(7)  '*  S.,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  nations,  the  king  of  Assyria/' 
I  R,,  6,  VIIL  A. 

(8)  "The  king,  my  lord,  Sennacherib/'    K.  5464  Obv,  1,  2. 

(9)  **S.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Ass>Tia."  I  R,  7,  VIIL  D.;  Ill  R.,  16,  No.  5,  and  in 
Smith's  History,  page  165. 

(10)  '*S.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  king  of  the  four  regions."     I  R,,  7,  F. 

(11)  ^^The  king,  my  lord,  Sennacherib/'     K.  5464\  \ 

(12)  **S.,  king  of  .Assyria,  the  father,  my  begetter"  (abu  banua). 
K.  5.,  IL  13L 

(13)  "  S,,  my  grandfather,  my  begetter"  (ab  abi  alidiya),  K.  B,, 
IL  155. 

(14)  ''S.,  the  king  of  Assyria,  my  grandfather,  my  begetter" 
(ab  abi  baniya).    K.  B.,  IL  233. 

(15)  "S.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
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the  incomparable  king,  the  powerful  shepherd,  the  worshiper  of 
the  great  gods,  keeper  of  treaties,  lover  of  righteousness,  maker  of 
peace,  the  famous  marcher  in  war(?),  protector  of  good,  the  power- 
fai  hero,  the  warlike  man,  head  over  kings  (asariddan  maiki),  the 
giant  consuming  the  disobedientj  the  breaker  of  bonds/'  Smith's 
History,  pages  1  and  2. 

(16)  **S,,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Aasyria,  the  king  of  the  four  regions,  reverer  (megir) 
of  the  great  gods."    Smith's  History^  page  3. 

(17)  **S.,  tile  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  king  of  the  four  regions,  the  reverer  of  the 
great  gods,  the  appointed  judge,  the  warlike  man,  head  over  kings, 
the  giant  consuming  the  disobedient,  the  breaker  of  bonds/' 
Smith's  Hisiory,  pages  3  and  4. 

(18)  ''S.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  ABS3Tia,  the  king  of  the  four  regions,  the  appointed 
shepherd,  the  reverer  of  the  great  gods,  keeper  of  treaties,  lover  of 
righteousness,  maker  of  peace,  the  famous  marcher  in  war(?),  pro- 
tector of  good,  the  powerful  hero,  the  warlike  man,  head  over 
kings,  the  giant  consuming  the  disobedient,  the  breaker  of  bonds." 
Smith's  Hutory,  page  5. 

(19)  ^^S,,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  king  of  the  four  regions,  the  reverer  of  the 
great  gods,  the  warrior,  the  judge,  the  appointed  king  (malku  pit- 
qudu),  the  shepherd  of  the  people,  renowned  among  widely  distant 
nations,"    Smith's  History,  page  7. 

(20)  "  S*,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations,  the 
king  of  Assyria,  the  king  of  the  four  regions,  reverer  of  the  great 
gods,  upon  whom  the  great  gods  Aiur  and  Iltar  have  conferred 
an  incomparable  kingdom/'    Smith's  History ,  page  161. 

29.  fl)  ^^Esarhaddon"  alone,  K.  B.,  IL  123,  283  &w,  285  bis 
and  K.  961,  See  also  Bezold's  Catnhgue,  pages  438  K.  2388,  481  K. 
2852,  564  K,  3788.  633  K,  4444,  637  K.  4504,  638  K.  4519,  774  K. 
6259,  783  K.  6386,  880  K.  7862,  1164  K.  11438,  1165  K.  1144S, 
1168=  K,  11476,  K,  11481  and  K,  11478,  1169^^  K.  11483,  K,  11485, 
K,  11487,  K,  11488,  K.  11489,  117P  K,  11500,  K,  11504,  1226  K. 
12201, 1266  K.  12783, 1328  K.  13648,  1342  K.  13826,  1415  Sm.  524, 
1423  Sm,  657,  1424  Sm.  663,  1461  Sm.  1079,  1467  Sm.  1158.  1478 
Sm,  1320,  1492  Sm.  1516,  1523  Sm,  2005,  1539  Sm,  24S5(?),  1732 
(80-7-19,  43),  1735^  (80-7-19,  71,  73, 75),  1742  (80-7-19, 137),  1768 
(81-2-4,  173),  1769  (81-2-4,  190),  1835  (82-5-22,  90),  1836 
(82-5-22,  105),  1839  (82-5-22,  136),  1842  (82-5-22,  175),  1843 
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(82-5-22,  480),  1844^  (82-5-22,  485  and  488),  1845  (82-5-22,  494), 
1847  (82-5-22,  527),  1854  (83-1-18,  1),  1858  (83-1-18,  45),  1894 
(83^1-18,  477),  1898'  (83-1-18,  530,  531,  [568],  536),  1899^  (83-1- 
18,  540,  543,  544,  546,  548),  1900  (83-1-18,  559),  1901  (83-1-18, 
571),  1902^  (83-1-18,  577,  580,  582),  1908  (83-1-18,  765),  1912 
(83-1-18,  836),  1915  (83-1-18,  897),  1916  (83-1-18, 898),  1917  (Bu* 
89^1-26,  5),  1928  (Bu.  89-4-26,  151),  1944  (Bu.  91-5-9,  167,  169), 
1945  (Bu.  91-5-9,  181),  1946  (Bu,  91-5-9,  194),  1947  (Bu.  91-5-9, 
199), 

(2)  "The  king"  alone.     A\  B.,  II,  285  Ms ;  Budge,  Hut4rry,  85« 

(3)  "Esarhaddon,  the  king/'  Bezold's  Catalogue,  page  463, 
K.  2663. 

(4)  **The  king  of  Assyria/'     K.  B.,  II.  285. 

(5)  "Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria.^'  A'.  B.,  Ill,  ii.  85,  101  (in 
Nabond'id's  inscriptions),  and  Bezold's  Catalogtie,  pages  440  and 
1406. 

(6)  "E,,  king  of  Babylon/^     Bezold's  Catalogue,  page  1543. 

(7)  "  E.,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Ass>Tia/'  I R.,  8,  No.  3 ;  48,  No.  8, 

(8)  "E.,  king  of  Assyria,  king  of  Babylon(?),"  I  R.,  48,  No.  5 
(doubtful). 

(9)  "E,,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  AssyriEj 
son  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,*'    I  R.,  48,  No,  3. 

(10)  '^E,,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations,  the  king  of  As- 
syria, the  son  of  Sennacherib,  the  king  of  AssjTia,  the  son  of  Sargon, 
king  of  Assyria,- '    I  R.,  48,  No.  2. 

(11)  "E»,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,  king  of  KarduniyaS/ '     I  R,,  48,  No.  7. 

(12)  '*E,,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  of  Hatti-land(?)^ 
Egypt  and  Kush,^'  Budgets  revision  of  I  R,,  48,  No.  4,  given  in  his 
History  of  Esarhaddon,  page  16.  Lehmann  discusses  the  signs  at 
length  in  his  "  SamaSsumukin,"  page  79,  q.v. 

(13)  "E.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  nations,  king 
of  Assyria,  Sakkanak  of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  king 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Patrus  (Budge  reads  Hatti),  and  Kush." 
I  R.,  48,  No.  9, 

(14)  "E.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  Sakkanak  of  Babylon,  the  king  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad./'  Lehmann'g  SamaSSumukin,  Tafel  XXVIII.  4,  5; 
I,  R„  48,  No,  6, 

(15)  '^  E,,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  §akkanak  of  Bel,  king 
of  Sumer  and  .\kkad,  the  exalted  prince,  the  worshiper  of  Nabu 
and  Miu^duk,''    K.  B.,  II.  121,  I  R.,  49. 
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(16)  "  E.,  king  of  Assyria,  the  father,  my  begetter/*    K.  £, ,  XL 
153,  155,  159.    See  Budge's  Huiory,  pages  109,  111. 

(17)  "The  father,  my  begetter,"  So  called  by  .\5urbaJiipal, 
see  A^  B.,  IL  159,  163,  167,  177,  233.    Budge,  History,  125. 

(IS)  The  Prisms  A  and  C  as  restored  by  Abel  and  others  read : 
"E.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations,  the  king 
of  Assyria,  lakkanak  of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad, 
son  of  Sennacherib,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Assyria, 
son  of  Sargon,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Assyria, 
who  in  reliance  upon  Aiur,  Sin,  Samas,  Nabu,  Marduk,  IStar  of 
Nineveh,  (and)  Istar  of  Arbela^  the  great  gods,  his  lords,  goes  about 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  without  a  rival.'' 
K.  B.,  IT.  124. 

(19)  ^'E,,  my  son,  whose  name  after  this,  (sha)l  be  )ASurebil- 
mukurpal/'     Budge's  History ,  page  15. 

(20)  "E.,  the  king's  son/'     Bezold's  Caialogue,  page  1836. 

30.  (1)  "Afiurbanipal^^  alone.  I  R.,  48,  Nos.  5,  6,  7;  A'.  B. 
II,  115, 155,  211, 285;  S.  A.  Smith's  KeilinschrifUexte  Asurbanipars, 

I.  53;  III.  11,  13;  Bezold's  Catalogue  of  ike  Cuneiform  Tablets  in 
yie  Kouyunjik  Collection  of  the  British  Museum,  pages  60,  185,  186, 
259,  289,  290,  297,  299,  313,  378,  474,  478,  495,  633,  652,  657,  663, 
718(?),  968,  970,  1079,  1165  bis,  1166,  1167,  1172  Ms,  1201,  1227, 
1328,  1339,  1393,  1462,  1464,  1482,  1520,  1561,  1634,  1649,  1688, 
1689,  1707,  1730,  1742,  bis  1754,  1768,  1801,  1820,  1821,  1822, 
1838,  1842,  1843,  1858,  1870,  1873,  1881,  1884,  1894,  1895,  1909, 
1925,  1930,  1947. 

(2)  ''The  king"  alone.     III  R,,  45,  No,  1;  Smith's  Asurbanipal, 

II.  2,  23,  32,  37,  41*,  44,  46^  47,  49,  63,  III.  7,  18=,  22,  31',  37(?), 
39^,  40^  47,  50,  51,  53,  54,  57,  71,  75-,  78,  82  * 

(3)  *' ASujbanipal,  the  king."  See  the  Annak^  Col.  V,  lines 
100,  101,  and  Bezold's  Caialogtie,  615,  K.  4300. 

(4)  **King  A^urbanipal."  Bezold,  page  20L  Doubtful.  See 
Harper,  page  485,  i.^.,  K.  961. 

*A8sijrian  Loiters,  T.  8.  15,  H.  9,  III.  7',  9,  11,  20,  23,  IV.  3\  5\  10^;  K  K 
H&rper'ft  AmifHan  and  Bnbyhnian  Letters,  pages  4,  14,  18^  147,  1S4,  185,  365, 
466,  473,  538,  671,  52,  220,  2SS,  294,  295,  296,  298,  299,  30P,  302,  303*,  304". 
305,  307,  308,  309*.  310,  311,  312,  416,  417,  418,  419,  420,  440,  508,  517,  556, 
657,  566,  570,  601,  615^  697,  750,  753^  774,  791;  Bezcld' b  Caialogm,  pages  124, 
135,  141,  175,  176^  195,  217,  221, 222,  236,  247(?),  255,  1856,  1857,  1861,  1929(?), 
1947,  1439,  1561,  1578,  1836,  1863,  1928,  1942,  928,  144,  193,  199?,  234,  243, 
263, 278,  314,  U3,  114,  115,  175,  274,  194,  319.  In  Smith's  Aarfrian  letters  and 
in  Harper's  and  Bezold's  works  referred  to  above,  it  is  impossible  always  to  say 
what  particular  king  is  meant.  As  the  tablets  in  which  the  word  occutb  have 
all  been  found  in  Assurbanipal^s  libraiy,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  put  th" 
lists  here, 
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($)  "The  long  of  AsEym."  From  what  is  pidi&faed  in  Besoid 
and  Huper,  it  is  eerUin  that  this  phrase  is  tsed  at  times  of  Anr- 
frff"Tpf<  ItoeeaniiiiiiietttUetBof  AiliibaiigiMi'aeaienlBefibai, 
piMUted  in  Hafpor, iMges  283. 2M  (K.  lOBcrr.  4  andK  IS.Obr. 
28),  and  on  page  852  (±^3-1-18,  52  Obv.  10):  and  in  Beaold's 
CaUOagm,  probably  aho  of  ASuriwiiipal,  193,  363,  366.  923,  1520 
frt«,  1933;  and,  aeeompaiued  by  the  phnse  "  the  king  of  natifltw,** 
in  Besold,  page  1850. 

(6)  "Altirinuupal,  the  king  of  Aseyha."  See  m  R.,  PL  2, 
No.  24,  Pi.  37,  Xo.  1,  and  Tablet  I,  m  Oby.  and  Rev.  hi*,  and  IV; 
and  K  B.,  II.  175, 183, 187, 189;  and  Harper,  page  312;  sod  S.  A. 
Smith's  Aswhanijxd,  I.  19,  27,  29,  31,  H.  51,  lEL  4,  5,  6*,  7,  12, 
13,  III.  79.  81,  128;  and  Bezold's  Caialogut,  7,  26,  103,  109,  287, 
305,  509,  565,  856, 1481,  1575,  1739,  1882,  1892. 

(I)  "  .\.4Urbanipal,  the  king  of  Elam."  Smith's  Attirbanipa/, 
III.  H.  12  (K.  2674, 1  12). 

(8)  •*  A-,  the  king,  the  king  of  Assyria."  Bezo!d,  1876  (8^-1-18, 
265). 

(9)  "A-,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon."    Bezold,  1164  fK.  11438). 

(10)  "  A,,  the  son  of  the  king."  Bezold,  1164, 1 165  (K.  1 1440  and 
K.  11445). 

(II)  "A.,  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  son  of  Esarbaddon,  king  of 
Assyria."    Bezold,  1756  (Bu,  81-2-4,  48). 

(12)  "A.,  the  king  of  nations  (Sar  kiMati),  the  kirtg  of  Assyria." 
Besold,  5  (K.  24)  and  27  (K.  105){?) ;  I  R.,  48,  No.  8,  id.,  7,  No.  Ix, 
A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  8,  Nas.  1  and  3,  H  R.,  38,  No.  3,  HI  R.,  37  and 
III  R.,  48,  Rm.  20. 

(13)  '*A.,  my  lord."    Harper,  485  (K.  961  Obv.  9,  10). 

(14)  "A.,  the  king  of  Assyria,  thy  (Asur's?)  reverer."  K.  159 
Rev.  25,  26.    Smith's  Keilschrifttexte  Asurbanipal's,  III.  80. 

fl5)  "A.,  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  creature  of  thy  hands."  K. 
159  Rev.  22,  23,  id. 

(16)  "A.,  the  creature  of  thy  hands."    K.  159  Rev.  32,  33,  id. 

(17)  "  A.,  the  merciful,"  etc.  (libbu  rapSu) .  Smith,  I.  33;  K.  B., 
II.  190. 

(18)  "A.,  the  prince,  his  reverer,"    Smith,  I.  35;  A*.  B.,  II.  192. 

(19)  "The  king,  whom  God  knew,  art  thou."  See  Annals  of 
Asurbanipal,  Smith,  I.  21. 

(20)  "A,,  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  king  of  Babylon."  I  R.,  48, 
No.  9, 

(21)  "A.,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,  king  of  Kardunias."    I  R.  48,  No.  7. 
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(22)  "My  brother."  So  SamaSiumukin  addresses  A^urbanipal 
in  a  letter.    Bu.  80-19, 17,  Smith's  Letters,  IV,  8. 

(23)  "The  king,  my  brother/'  Occurs  in  same  letter,  i.e.,  Bu. 
80-19,  17. 

(24)  "A.,  king  of  Assyria,  the  prince,  her  {%,€.,  Beltis')  reverer, 
the  §akkanak,  the  creature  of  her  hands/'    Smith,  II.  10  (No.  64). 

(25)  **  A.,  the  great  kmg,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Ai33yTia.''  Smith,  IIL  6  {K.  2674)  and  [Bu.  81-7-27, 
177]  Bezold  1808, 

(26)  "A.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  king  of  the  four  regions,  the  king  of  kings 
(Sar  Sarrani),  the  incomparable  prince,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  the 
great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
the  §akkanak  of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  grandson  of 
Senriacharib,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria."    Ill  R.,  16,  No.  5;  iC.  B.,  11.  259. 

(27)  '*  A.,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  the  king  of  the  four  regions/'  Smith,  I.  78; 
K.  B.,  III.  232. 

(28)  "  A.,  the  king,  the  illustrious  prince,  the  prayerful  chief  (reSu 
mutnimiu);  the  creature  of  the  hands  of  A5ur."  K,  B.,  II,  214; 
Smith,  I.  58, 

(29)  "A.,  the  creature  of  ASur  and  Beltis,  the  great  son  of  the 
king  of  the  house  of  instruction/'  etc.  (Bitriduti),  Smith,  I,  2; 
if.  B,,  IL  152. 

(30)  *VA.,  the  king,  the  beloved  (naram)  of  the  heart  of  Bel.'' 
Smith,  L  70. 

(31)  ^*The  lord  of  kings/'  So  in  Behbni^s  letters,  K.  13  Obv.  3 
and  K.  5398  Obv.  3,  4.  The  phrase  occurs,  also,  in  Bu.  91-5-9, 113 
Obv.  7,  Rev.  11,  13,  16(?);  and  in  K.  5398  Obv.  3  and  4,  (The 
tablet  is  broken  and  "*my  lord'^  should  probably  be  supplied,) 

(32)  "The  lord  of  kings,  my  lord.''*  So  in  Belibni's  letters, 
K.  10  Obv.  1;  K.  13  Obv.  16,  17,  32,  Rev.  8,  10,  28,  31;  K.  524 
Obv.  1,  5;  K.  599  Obv.  1,  5;  K.  1926  Obv,  3;  83-1-18,  4  Obv,  1,  3; 
83-1-18,  51  Obv,  1,  3;  83-1-18,  52  Obv,  1,  4,  Rev.  3,  12;  83-1-18, 
150  Obv.  1,  3,  5;  Bu.  95-5-9,  107  Obv.  S. 

(33)  "The  lord  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  lands,  my  lord/' 
Belibni^s  letter,  K,  10  Obv.  4. 

(34)  "The  king,  the  king,  my  lord"(?).    83-1-18,  21  Rev.  10. 


*  This  phrase  b  found,  also,  m  K.  1122  Obv.  3;  K.  1260  Obv.  12,  16;  K,  1374 
Obv,  1,  3(?),  4(?),  S(?),  8,  Re%^  IS,  18  his,  20,  21,  25;  K.  520  Obv.  1.  3;  K,  19U 
Obv.  1(?),  3,  R«v.  5,  Sj  S.  1592  Obv.  L 
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(35)  "  The  king  of  the  lands."  Letter  to  "  the  king  of  the  lands, 
my  lord."    Bu.  91-6-9,  73  Obv.  3. 

(36)  "The  king,  the  mighty  sakkanak(?),  my  lord."  K.  1249 
Obv.  3.     (See  S.  A.  Smith,  K,  A.,  III.  50.) 

(37)  "To  the  king  of  multitudes(?)  my  lord."  K.  4791,  3.  See 
note  in  S.  A.  Smith*."?  Assyrian  LeUern,  III.  9.  K.  1158  mentions 
BeHbni,  Asurbanipars  general,  and  thus  shows  that  K.  479,  which 
was  written  by  the  same  man,  Ugar-Bel-Iu-mur,  is  addressed  to 
ASurbanipal.  See,  also,  K.  476,  which  S.  A.  Smith  gives  in  his 
KeUschrifllexte,  II.  41. 

(38)  "The  king  of  the  lands,  ray  lord."  So  in  Kudurru's  letters, 
K.  81  Obv.  1,  3;  K.  82  Obv.  1;  K.  154  Obv.  1;  K.  1066  Obv.  1,  3; 
K.  1899  Obv.  1(?);  K.  6946  Obv.  1.  (Kudurru's  letters  K.  1066 
and  K.  1899  both  mention  Belibni,  ASurbanipal's  general,)* 

(39)  "The  king  of  kings,  nriy  lord."  K.  615  Obv.  1;  and  83-1- 
18,  260  Obv.  1, 

(40)  "  The  king,  my  lord."  Belibni's  letters,  K.  10  Obv.  6,  Rev. 
11;  K.  524  Obv.  15,  Rev.  24;  K.  13  Rev.  5,  K.  1926  Obv.  1.  5,  Rev. 
5,  7;  K.  597  Obv.  3,  6,  7,  13,  16,  20,  21;  5398  Obv.  5,  Rev.  2,  3; 
K.  599  Obv.  9,  13,  Rev.  2.  So  in  NabubelSume's  letters,  K.  982», 
K,  1074',  K.  5418'',  K.  5423",  K.  7526',  K.  12954',  Bu.  8.3-1-18, 
21*.  So,  also,  in  the  letters  of  Tabu-e§arra,  K.  466\  K.  507',  K. 
515',  K.  594«,  K.  620*.  K.  656',  K.  1057»,  K.  1147Vt 

*  The  phrase  ^'king  of  the  lands,  my  lord**  is  founds  alaOp  K,  467  Obv.  1  and  2; 
K.  647  Obv.  1, 4, 6  {our  lord) ;  K.  1107  Obv.  1 ,  4;  K,  55S5 Obv.  1,4;  K.  7467  Obv. 
1,  6  (our  lord);  K,  509  Obv.  1,  5;  K.  562  Obv.  1,  6;  K.  607  Obv,  1^  6;  K.  79 
Obv,  1,  3;  K.  462  Obv.  1,  3;  K.  514  Obv.  I,  4;  K.  528  Obv,  1,  4;  K.  1089  Obv. 
1,3;  K.  4736  Obv.  1,3;  K.  1249  Obv.  I ;  K.  638  Obv.  1,3;  K.  22  Obv,  1;  K,  559 
Obv.  1;  K.  545  Obv.  1,  5;  81-2-4,  468  Obv.  1,  5;  81-2-4,  77  Obv.  11;  Bu. 
91-5-9,  72  Obv.  1;  K.  1030  Obv.  1,  3,  6;  83-1-lS,  869  Obv.  1 ;  S.  920  Obv.  1,  4; 
82^5-2,  111  Obv.  1,  3;  K.  5457  Obv.  1,  2;  8^-1-18,  122  Obv.  1,  2;  83^1^18,  162 
Obv.  I;  Bu.  89-4-25,  162  Obv.  1 ;  K.  4734  Obv.  1,  3;  83-1-18,  835  Obv.  1,  3,  4; 
83-1-18,  210  Obv.  3;  K.  672  Obv.  1,  4,  9;  K.  544  Obv.  1,  3,  5,  Rev.  6;  Bu- 
91-5-9, 113  Obv.  1,4;  K.  470  Obv.  1,  3;  and  82-5-22, 132  Obv.  1,  3(?) ;  83-1-18, 
29  Obv.  1,6;  Bu,  89-4-26,  63181  Obv.  1,  6. 

t  The  phraee  *Hhe  kiag.  my  lord"  is  the  most  common  of  all  titles,  oceurring 
from  one  to  thirteen  times  in  every  one  of  the  eight  hundred  and  se%^enty-six  let- 
ters published  by  Prof.  Robert  Francie  Harper,  except  the  following  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  to  wit,  those  numbered  10, 15,  38,  54, 62, 65,70, 112, 117, 132. 145, 147, 
183,  185,214,  219,  220,  221,  222,  223,  229,  235,  250(7),  273,  283,  287,  288,  289, 
290-308, 332,  345,  350(7),  361, 382,  383,  399-403,  409, 416, 417,  422, 430, 435,  447 , 
44S,  449,  451,  457,461,  464,  466,  470,  472,  473,  477,  478,  490,  505,  512,517,  518, 
523,  527,  537,  540,  543,  559,  561,  .567, 571, 574(?),  579, 580, 585(?),  Bm.  5S9,  592, 
594_7;601,607,  609(7),  613,  616,  619  (?),623,  624,  627,  631,  635,  640,  641,  644, 
646,  649,  654(7),  735,  73S,  748,  781,  803,  809,  815,  816.  830,  854,  855,  864,  868, 
871.  In  tiie  letters  published  by  S.  A.  Smith  in  his  Asst/rmn  Letters  the  phrase 
"the  king,  my  lord  '^  occurs  bm  fo'llowH:  K.  482  four  times,  K.  483*j  K.  82*,  K.  83», 
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(41)  "I  am  king  of  the  Kassites  and  Akkadians,  king  of  the 
broad  land  of  Babylon."  So  Asurbanipal  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  inscription  published  in  II  R.,  38,  No.  2,  lines  34-36. 

(42)  "Asurbanipal,  the  king  ....  offspring  of  the  heart  of 
Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria  ....  grandson  of  Sennacherib  . . . ." 
K.  2867  in  S.  A.  Smith's  Keilschrifttexte  Asurbanipal,  II.  l.*t 

31.  "  ASuritilili,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria.''    I  R.,  8,  No.3. 

32.  "[Sin  §ar]  iskun,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king 
of  nations,  the  king  of  Assyria."    I  R.,  8,  No.  6.J 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 

K.  691^  2\\  80^,  81»,  89»,  (our  lord)  478',  481^  493*,  498*,  522*,  146',  174»,  479', 
492«,  502«,  504»,  506*,  507^  508',  511*,  526',  154*,  523*,  572*,  1122',  77'  and  S. 
1034*.  See  also  Smith's  Keilschrifttexte  AsurhanipaV s  where  it  occurs  as  follows: 
K.  538*,  513',  562',  604*,  476*  [Bu.  2-4,  57?,  K.  509',  524*,  1064*,  11",  549*,  183»', 
487',  525»,  646^*,  550',  1252*,  S.  760*,  K.  514*,  679*,  582S  686',  1229  and  1113*, 
669*,  4^** 

*  The  periods  (.  .  .  .)  denote  parts  of  the  inscription  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

t  Other  titles  found  in  the  Assyrian  Letters  and  Reports  are  as  follows: 

(1)  "My  lord,  the  king,  the  lord  of  kings."     K.  1202  Obv.  1  and  2. 

(2)  "My  lord."     Bu.  83-1-18,  250;  Bu.  91-5-9,  85,  lines  3  and  4. 

(3)  "Tlie  son  of  the  great  king,  the  son  of  the  king  of  nations  (and)  of  the  lands, 
my  lord."     Bu.  82-5-22,  103  Obv.  1-3. 

(4)  "The  son  of  the  king  of  the  lands,  my  lord."     Bu.  82-5-22,  103  Obv.  6. 

(5)  "The  king  of  nations"(?).  Bu.  89-^26,  11;  Bu.  91-5-9,  93(?),  and  K. 
10489.     (See  Bezold's  Catalogue,  pages  1092,  1918  and  1938.) 

(6)  "  King  of  the  lands."  Bu.  91-5-9, 73  Obv.  3 ;  K.  544  Rev.  24 ;  Bu.  91-5-9, 
85  Obv.  6(?);  Bu.  91-.5-9,  90  Obv.  1 ;  K.  1196  Obv.  4(?);  K.  7426  Obv. 

(7)  "The  king,  the  lord  of  kings,  my  lord."     K.  1202  Obv.  2,  3. 

(8)  "The  king  of  the  lands,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  nations."  K.  7655,. 
Bezold,  865. 

(9)  "The  mighty  king."     K.  6058,  Bezold,  759,  and  K.  3881,  Bezold,  573. 

(10)  "Lord  of  lords,  king  of  kings."(?)     K.  7593,  Bezold,  861. 

X  In  the  next  article,  there  will  be  given  a  collection  of  titles  of  the  kings  of 
Eg>'pt. 

**  In  this  note,  the  numbers  appended  to  the  tablets  cited,  denote  the  number 
of  times  that  the  phrase  is  found  in  each. 
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I— PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

FsYCMOLOaY  AND  CoMMoK  LiFE,  A  Survey  of  the  Present  Begiilts  of 
Psychical  Reaearch,  with  Special  Refereoce  to  their  Bearings  upon  the 
Interests  of  Everyday  Life,  By  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Union  College.  New  York :  G,  P,  Putnain^a 
Sons,  1903.    8vo;  pp,  vii,  286. 

This  is  not  a  text -book  of  psyehology,  new  or  old,  nor  ifi  It  an  argument  in 
support  of  any  special  theory  or  fifcvorite  hypotheaia  of  the  author.  It 
assumes  Urn  correctnees  of  the  methods  of  ph>'sio- psychology  and  it  presents 
what  the  author  regards  as  some  of  the  assured  results  of  tbal  science*  His 
judgment  is  careful  and  his  viewpoint  conservative.  The  book  is  bappily 
free  from  confusing  technicalities  of  style;  and,  although  evidently  written 
by  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  whole  subject,  is  so  simple  and  intelligible 
that  the  untrained  reader  cau  both  understatid  and  enjoy  it.  The  discussion 
of  the  brain  in  its  relation  to  intelligeDce  is  based  upon  the  facts  of  physiol- 
ogy, and  yet  it  avoids  anything  like  an  exclusively  materialistic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  functions  of  thought.  While  we  are  told  that  latest  estimates 
allow  9,200,000,000  nerve  cells  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  yet  nothing  like  the 
crude  "pigeon- hot©  theory"  is  conteDded  for.  The  discussion  of  dreams 
and  sleep  is  very  interesting.  Hypnotism  is  defined  in  general  as  the  condi- 
tion of  being  lulled  to  sleep.  Some  of  the  indisputable  phenomena  of  hyp- 
notism are  set  forth,  and  we  are  made  to  see  that  these  are  to  be  accouated 
for  in  the  same  way  that  we  account  for  similar  experiences  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  but  which  are  less  accentuated  iu  our  own  consciousness  or  m 
our  observation.  Dr*  M^mer,  a  medical  graduate,  almost  stumbled  upon 
what  tui-oed  out  to  be  the  beglnulngB  of  Mesmerism.  Striking  instances  are 
died  of  the  hypnotic  cure  of  idiots  and  weakminded  children.  The  broad 
principle  is  regarded  as  established  that  the  idea  of  disease  may  cause  dis- 
ease, and  the  idea  of  health  may  often  dispel  disease.  The  dangerous  abuses 
and  the  curative  uses  of  hypnotic  suggestion  are  diBCussed;  and  Dr.  HoffmEia 
believes  that,  as  is  already  the  case  iu  Italy,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
France  and  Russia,  there  should  bo  in  this  country  statutory  prohibition  of 
the  public  and  indiscriminate  practice  of  hypnotic  powers.  "  The  only  safe 
position  to  take  in  the  matter,  from  the  btandpoiut  of  the  law,  is  to  regard 
hypnotism  as  a  poison,  and  to  prohibit  its  use  in  public  or  private  ejccept  by 
properly  accredited  iDdivjduals,  and  then  only  for  scientific  ends  or  as  a  cure. 
Its  use,  like  that  of  strychnia,  bellatlonna  or  cidoroform,  if  m  the  hand  of 
the  physician,  may  become  a  great  blesaiog,  but  if  in  that  of  others,  an 
unmitigated  curse  ^*  (pp,  167, 158). 
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The  theory  of  Faith  Healing,  et  hoc  omm  gmuSy  comes  in  for  some  attan- 
tion.  The  author  is  very  slow  to  accept  all  suggested  e3tplanationa  of  facts 
which,  as  facts ^  he  does  accept  He  believes  that  both  the  cause  and  the 
cure  of  disease  are  not  physical  conditions  but  mental  states.  Faith  Cure 
diirers  from  Christian  Science,  In  saying  that  pain  and  sicknesa  are  real ;  and 
the  author  holds  that  everythiiig  of  value  in  either  Christian  Science  or  Faith 
Cure  cornea  from  Mental  Science*  He  stands  for  the  psychosis  of  health 
and  disease,  and  seems  entirely  right  and  safe  in  insisting  that  psyeho-thera* 
peullcs  has  not  the  prominence  in  medical  schools  which  it  should  have*  In 
his  discussion  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  secondary  self.  Dr.  Hoffman  is  sur- 
prisingly conservative.  He  presents  a  number  of  the  most  striking  known 
instances  of  the  duplicate  self,  and  then  tells  us  that "  if  we  had  to  choose 
between  the  hypothesis  of  a  departed  spirit  and  that  of  a  sublimiDal  self,  we 
should  decide  for  the  former  "  (p.  281).  Indeed,  he  believes  in  the  integrity 
of  Mrs.  Piper,  but  would  account  for  the  feats  of  her  mediumship  by  the 
principles  of  telepathy*  But  Dr*  Ho£Fman  seems  to  us  to  have  a  different 
conception  of  the  subliminal  self  from  that  of,  say,  Frof,  James.  Tbe 
one  regards  it  as  another  self,  while  tbe  other  regards  it  as  another  part  ot 
tract  or  state  of  the  same  self.  The  one  is  the  theory  of  a  secondary  self 
along  the  line  of  the  idea  of  multiplex  personalities;  the  other  is  that  of  an 
extm- marginal  activity  escaping  the  ordinary  gaze  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  sole  self.  Given  Br.  Hoffman's  conception,  we  are  with  him  in  declining 
it.  Prof,  James'  conception  is  different,  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
that,  without  accepting  any  of  tbe  uncanny  and  unwarranted  hypotheses  as 
eacplanations  of  the  indisputable  phenomena  that  abound  in  this  little- 
explored  and  mysterious  borderland  of  physio-psychoaisi  Prof.  HoJtman 
Is  almost  over-cautious  id  his  attitude  toward  the  rich  resources  and  surpris- 
ing possibilities  of  what  moat  psychologists  will  agree,  in  general,  to  call  the 
subconscious  self. 

Prof,  Hoffman  is  caught  napping  when  he  says,  **  Emerson  says  some- 
where that  all  men  are  naturally  divided  into  Platonists  and  Aristotelians '' 
(p,  60),  That  famous  remark  should  be  credited  to  Coleridge,  In  his  TahU 
Talk  (July  2,  1830)  he  says,  "  Every  man  is  bom  an  Aristotelian  or  a  Pla- 
tonist."  The  same  thought  is  also  expressed  more  fully  in  a  letter  of  Mr, 
Coleridge  to  J,  Gooden,  Esq.  (see  voL  iv,  p.  md.  Dr.  Shedd's  Edition  of  Goh- 
fidgB*B  CoTitpleU  Works.  Harper  &  Brothers^  1884).  Emerson  may  have 
^id  something  of  the  sort,  for  he  said  a  good  many  quotable  things;  but  the 
voice  was  that  of  the  Sage  of  Highgate,  and  whatever  came  from  the  Oracle 
of  Concord  to  the  same  effect  was  but  an  echo, 
Trmtm*  Hbhry  Collik  Minton. 


II.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

ApoiiOGBTiCfl,  OE  The  Rational  Yikdicatiok  of  Cbbistiahity.  By 
FfiANCis  R*  Beattie,  B.D*,  Ph,D.,  D,D.,  LL,D.,  Professor  of  Apolo- 
getics and  Systematic  Theology  In  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  Kentucky;  Author  of  Madical  Criticimi,  The  Presbyierian 
Standards^  etc,  etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  Benjamin  B,  War- 
FiELB,  D>D*,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey*  In  three  volumes*  Tolume 
I,  Fundamental  Apologetics*  Hichmond,  Ya.:  The  Presbyterian  Com- 
mittee  of  Publication,  1903.    qto,  pp.  60a* 

This  long  and  eagerly  anticipated  treatise  "  seeks  to  (r!ve  a  somewliat 
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complete  account  of  the  rational  grounds  upon  which  tb©  Christian  ayitem 
securely  nests/*  At  least  In  tbis  respect  it  is  almost  unique.  "  We  have  had 
many  apol<^ies;  perhaps  no  branch  of  scientific  theology  has  been  mora 
fruitful  during  the  past  two  centuries.  But  we  have  had  eomparatiVGly  few 
surveys  of  the  whole  field  of  Apologetics."  We  have  had  no  work  that  even 
aimed  to  cover  the  ground  in  this  science  as  the  three  noble  volumes  of  Dr« 
Charles  Hodge,  for  example,  cover  it  in  Systematic  Theology,  Dr.  BeattSe, 
thereforct  has  met  a  real  need. 

He  has  met  it,  too,  uniquely  well-  His  treatise,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
promised  second  and  third  volumes  by  the  first,  is  as  admirable  in  its  elabor- 
ation as  it  is  original  in  its  comprehensiveness-  To  feel  this.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  remember  the  works  with  which  It  is  moat  natiu*!  to  compare  it. 
Perhaps  the  chief  of  these  wonld  be  Prof*  H.  B.  Smithes  jipoiogettca,  taken  in 
connection  with  hie  Introduction  to  Chriatian  Theology^  Prof.  A*  B* 
Bruce's  Apologetics^  Prof.  Risheirs  The  Foundations  of  ike  Ckristian 
Faiths  and  Prof.  Knox^s  1%€  Direct  and  Fundcunmtal  Proofs  of  tM  Ckris- 
tian  Religion.  Thus  Prof*  Knox  expressly  disclaims  any  intention  of 
defending  Christianity  a-*  miraculous:  he  would  ignore  its  claim  to  be 
such.  Prof.  Beattie,  however,  has  no  other  conception  of  Christianity 
than  as  being  the  distinctly  miraculous  religion  that  it  affirms  Itself  to 
he :  it  is  just  because  it  is  miraculous  that  he  finds  it  adapted*  as  is  no  other 
faith,  to  the  deepest  human  needs.  Again,  Prof.  Bruce^s  very  able  work 
is  vitiated  by  its  concessive  spirit  and  method :  though  he  conceives  of  Chris- 
tianity aright,  it  is  its  minimum  that  he  would  defend.  Prof,  Beattie, 
however*  regards  himself  as  called  on  to  vindicate,  as  Prof.  Warfield 
has  remarked  in  his  admirable  Introduction, '*  just  Christianity  itself"; 
''not  the  least  that  we  ean  get  along  with,  and  yet  manage  to  call  ourselves 
CTiristians,  but  the  ' Christian  view  of  the  world,'  with  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  'Christian  view  of  the  world'  for  the  science  of  meti.'^  Prof. 
RishelPs  very  comprehensive  and  elaborate  treatise  is,  nevertheless,  predom- 
inantly negative:  it  gives  far  more  space  to  refutation  than  to  vindication, 
and  the  argument  Is  often  obscured  by  the  multitude  of  the  objections  that 
are  answered.  Prof*  Beattie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  characteristically  pos- 
itive ;  he  would  not  only  defend,  but  vindicate  the  Christian  religion ;  instead 
of  be^nning  with  refutation  and  criticism,  be  first  establishes  his  own  posi- 
tion, and  then  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  Nor  Is  his  argu- 
ment ever  embarrassed  by  his  material*  So  strong  Is  his  grasp  of  hia  subject, 
so  clearly  has  he  discerned  its  Daturally  control! lug  principles,  that  every 
detail,  falling  of  itself  into  the  place  where  it  logically  belongs,  both  con* 
tributes,  to  the  general  effect  and  can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  forgotten.  In 
his  *'  Introduction,"  Dr.  Beattie  discusses  '^  the  Sphere,  the  Scope»  and  the 
Spirit  of  Apologetics  " ;  ^'  the  Definition,  the  Aim,  and  the  i»raLure  of  Apol- 
ogetics"; **the  Place,  the  Method,  and  the  Divisions  of  Apologetics'*; 
*^  Apologetics  and  the  Theory  of  Kuowledge  " ;  "  Apologetics  and  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Belief,"  This  brings  us  to  "  the  First  Part,  Fundamental  or  Philo- 
sophical Apologetics."  This  falls  into  two  divisions.  The  First  Division 
deals  with  **  the  Psychology  of  Theism*"  It  considers,  first,  "  the  Nature  of 
lleliglous  and  Theistic  Belief  " ;  and,  secondly, ''  the  Origin  of  Religious  and 
Theistic  Belief";  discussing  under  the  latter  head  the  Fetichistic  Theory, 
Katurism  and  Animism,  Spiritism  and  Ancestor iam,  Henotheism,  the  Func- 
tion of  Inference  with  regard  to  Theistic  Belief,  Idealistic  Evolution,  the 
Function  of  Revelation  with  respect  to  Theistic  Belief,  aud  the  Accepted 
Theory  of  its  Origin,  The  Second  Division  deals  with  **  the  Ontology  of 
Theism*"  The  first  section  establishes  *Uhe  Existence  of  God"  by  means 
of  '*  the  Psycldcal  Argument,"  which  Includes  '*  the  Proof  from  the  Auto 
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pistic  Nature  of  Theistic  Belief,"  **  the  Proof  from  the  Idea  of  a  Kecessary 
Being,"  *'  the  Proof  from  the  Idea  of  Infieity,"  and  "the  Proof  from  the 
Principle  of  Intelligence  ";  tbe  Gosmical  Argumeot,  which  comprises  "  the 
Proof  from  Cogmic  Origin,"  **  the  Proof  from  Cosmic  Progress,"  *'  the  Proof 
from  Coemic  Order,"  and  '*  the  Proof  from  Coamic  Design  " ;  and  the  "  Moral 
Argument,"  which  embraces  '*  the  Proof  from  the  Idea  of  the  Eight,"  "  tbe 
Proof  from  the  Fact  of  Obligation,"  "the  Proof  from  the  Notion  of  the 
Good, "  and  "  the  Proof  from  History."  This  is  followed  by  a  consideration  of 
*'  the  Kantian  Criticism  "  and  by  "  a  Summary  of  Theism,"  The  second  sec- 
tion takes  up  the  chief  antitheistic  theories,  Atheism,  Materialism,  Positivism, 
Agnosticism,  PanE.heism,  Pessimism ;  describes  the  varteties  of  each  ;  esti- 
mates tbe  truth  in  them,  and  refntes  them.  Thus  doses  the  First  Part  and 
the  3rst  Yotume.  "  It  leads  us  to  construe  Christianity  in  relation  to  its 
underlying  philosophy J^  The  Second  and  tbe  Third  Parts,  which,  as  has 
been  remarked,  are  yet  to  be  published,  present  respectively  "  Christian 
Apologetics  "  and  *'  Applied  Apologetics  "  ;  the  former  **  calling  upon  us  to 
interpret  Christianity  in  the  light  of  its  unique  redemptive  history ^^^  and 
the  latter ''bidding  us  test  the  Christian  system  by  means  of  Its  splendid 
fruitage  in  the  world*"  Such  la  but  a  bare  outline  of  this  great  work*  Yet 
it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  how  comprehensive  it  is,  and  how  clearly  and  nat- 
urally it  has  been  laid  out.  Nor  is  Prof,  Seattle's  treatise  less  able  to  bold 
its  own  when  compared  with  such  a  masterpiece  of  correct  analysis  as  Prof. 
Smith's  Apologetics,  The  latter,  in  distinguishing  between  **  Fundamental 
Apologetics  "  and  '*  Philosophical  Apologetics,"  draws  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.  This  mistake  Prof»  Beattie  never  falls  into ;  and,  moreover, 
he  has  filled  out  his  outline  richly  and  completely,  as  Prof.  Smith  did  not 
live  to  do* 

When  we  examine  Prof,  Beattie -s  volume  by  itself  and  in  detail,  we  are 
yet  more  impressed  by  its  excellences*  This  is  true  of  its  standpoint,  tn 
philosophy  it  bases  itself  on  the  ground  of  rational  realism,  as  against  both 
materialism  and  idealism.  "  As  to  its  epistemology,  it  bolds^  against  empi- 
ricism and  skepticism,  to  the  rationality  of  human  cognition."  ''In  its 
philosophy  of  religion .» it  maintains  a  definite  vit^l  theism,  over  against  deism 
and  pantheism."  **  Id  regard  to  Christianity,  it  asserts  a  well-defined  super- 
naturalism,  against  all  types  of  naturalism."  "  As  to  tbe  essence  of  Chriss*- 
tianity,  it  finds  this  in  the  redeeming  activity  of  God,  mediated  in  the  world 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  administered  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  against  all  other 
systems  of  religion."  ^*  As  to  its  doctrinal  standpoint,  it  rests  confidently 
on  the  basis  of  the  historic  Keformed  system."  Its  method  and  spirit  are 
equally  admirable.  These  well  illustrate  the  writer's  own  teaching  on  these 
subjects.  He  ^'  seeks  to  cherish,  over  against  a  hopeless  pessimism,  a  hope- 
ful meliorism,  which  believes  that  things  are  getting  better,  and  that  the 
world  is  surely  moving  on  towards  that  welcome  day  when  the  eternal  sun 
of  optimism  shall  brightly  shine  in  a  cloudless  sky."  The  style  is  natural, 
easy,  and  appropriate  to  the  subject.  Always  chaste  and  dignified,  it  is 
transparently  clear ;  and  although  there  is  never  the  least  straining  after 
effect,  the  interest  is  well  sustained.  Repetitions  are  not  infrequent,  and 
the  reader  sometimes  regrets  a  certain  lack  of  terseness ;  but  this  is  explained 
and  justified  in  view  of  the  facts  that  these  chapters  were  prepared  from 
classroom  lectures  and  with  the  needs  of  the  classroom  in  mhid.  TMs 
appears  also  in  the  very  full  index,  and  in  the  summary  of  literature  which 
is  prefixed  to  each  chapter.  These  summaries  are  not  exhaustive ;  they  are 
specially  lacking  as  regards  the  more^  recent  German  apologetic  works,  but 
they  evince  most  careful  selection ;  they  are  evidently  intended  to  guide  rather 
htan  to  embarrass;  they  give  tbe  very  books  through  which  the  American 
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or  Englieh  atudai^t  would  best  intToduce  himself  to  the  vast  literature  of 
Apologetics,  With  respect  to  the  book-making  also  we  can  speak  only  words 
of  praise*  The  volume  is  stroagly  and  attractively  bound,  and  lies  open 
easily.  The  type  ia  clear ;  the  pa^*  beautiful ;  the  priaiiDg,  accurate.  "  The 
Preabyteriati  Ckjmmiltee  of  Publication  '*  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
work  BS  heartily  m  Dr>  Beattie  on  his.  Together  they  have  givea  us  a  noble 
book. 

It  is,  however,  one  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  criticise.  This,  as  mnst  have 
been  supposed,  is  because  we  find  ourselves  in  such  absolute  accord  with  its 
standpoint,  plan,  development  and  conclusions.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  call 
attention  in  passing  to  some  of  its  more  conspicuous  merits.  Among  these 
we  notice  at  the  outset  the  conception  of  Apologetics  as ''the  theological 
science  which  presents  a  systematic  defense  and  vindication  of  the  reality  of 
that  divine  redemptive  agency  which  is  resident  inland  operative  through, 
Chrlstianitj  upon  the  world."  This  may  be  termed  the  **  theological  and 
redemptive ''  conception.  It  impresses  us  as  superior  even  to  the  *'  Christo- 
logical  and  redemptive'' conception  of  H.  B.  Smith  and  A,  B*  Bruce,  in 
that  God  rather  than  Christ  should  be  the  eontrolllug  principle  in  Apologet- 
ics as  well  as  in  Dogmatics.  ^Specially  helpful  also  are  the  analyses  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  belief  and  the  distinction  drawn  between  them.  ^'It  is  earnestly 
Insisted  that  both  knowledge  and  belief  have  rational  grounds,  and  that 
both  lead  to  well-grounded  convictions  of  the  trutli  and  reality  of  their  ob- 
jects* But  in  the  case  of  knowledge  the  ground  bears  an  internal  relation 
to  the  conviction,  while  in  the  matter  of  belief  the  relation  is  external," 
Have  we  not  here  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  ?  Admirably,  too,  is  the 
distinction  drawn  between  the  origin  of  tbeistic  belief  and  the  grounds  of 
tiieistic  belief.  Convincing  is  the  refuUition  of  what  would  seam  to  be  Prof, 
Flint's  position,  that  theistic  belief  is  ultimately  an  inference.  Equally 
clear  is  the  account  given  of  "the  genesis  of  theistic  belief^'  as  ^^tcUhin 
the  human  spirit,"  though  not  innate  in  the  sense  of  being  complete  from 
the  first.  Perhaps  the  strongest  portion  of  the  book  is  that  which  presents 
and  discusses  the  theistic  proofs.  The  psychical  ones  are  taken  at  their  full 
value  and  discriminatingly.  This  in  peculiarly  true  of  the  proof  from  the 
principle  of  intelligence.  The  coamical  proofs  are  set  forth  with  rare  clear- 
ness and  freshness.  We  agree  with  Prof.  Beattie  when  he  says,  "  Finality 
is  causation  looking  towards  and  realizing  an  end,  and  the  principle  of  the 
theological  proof  consists  in  an  application  of  the  principle  of  causality  to 
the  facts  in  nature  which  the  term  finality  denotes*  This  we  take  to  be  a 
simpler  and  clearer  view  than  to  make  finality  and  causality  entirely  distinct 
principles-"  The  moral  proofs  also  are  set  forth  with  striking  clearness  and 
vigor ;  and  the  Kantian  criticism  of  the  theistic  arguments,  as  is  so  seldom 
the  ease,  is  itself  criticised  not  only  intelligently,  but  intelligihly.  The 
treatment  of  the  ^' Antitheistic  Theories"  is  satisfactory  throughout* 
While  the  truth  in  each  one  of  them  is  fairly  admitted,  the  error  is  fully  ex- 
posed. If  any  distinction  can  be  made,  the  diacusaion  of  deism,  and  par- 
ticularly of  materiaiiam,  is  specially  excellent.  We  cannot  imagine  a  better 
handling  of  materialism.  By  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  most 
comprehensive  and  highly  valuable  work  is  Prof*  Warfleld's  Introduction. 
It  Is  written  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  vigor,  incisiveneas  and  bril- 
liancy. It  ia  the  ablest  vindication  known  to  us  of  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  Apologetics ;  and  when  theologians  so  profound  and  acute  as 
Dr,  Kuyper  would  almost  depreciate  it  away,  there  is  urgent  need  of  such 
vindication*  The  rationalist  who  holds  that  man  can  be  saved  by  his  own 
reason,  though  a  more  pronounced,  is  not  a  more  serious  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity tlian  the  antirationalist  who  insists  that  man  is  saved  by  the  Holy 
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Spirit  independently  of  his  own  reaaou.  There  must  be  the  **  argumtMum 
propter-  quod  cre&i^'^^  a*«  well  as  the  *''  prinHpiuni  $^u  causa  efficiens  a  quo  ad 
crtd&ndtim  adducor.''  If  without  the  latter  the  dinner  must  continue ''  dead 
through  trespaaaes  and  sins '' ;  so  without  the  former  we  may  say  at  least  this, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  adults,  has  not  chosen  to 
operate.  Though  he  biiugs  us  forth  of  his  own  will  and  by  his  own  power^ 
it  is  also  *'  by  the  word  of  truth  "  < Jamea  1.  18)*  This  truth,  these  reasons, 
it  ja  the  function  of  Apologetics  to  furnish.  Hence  its  mpreme  im- 
portance and  it^  supremt  utility.  As  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  who  can 
render  souls  that  are  spiritually  dead  responsive  to  tlie  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
so  it  is  ordinarily  the  office  of  Apologetics  to  present  these  truths  in  those 
rational  forms  in  which  they  may  beat  be  responded  to.  In  a  word,  reason 
and  ita  demands  are  essentially  the  same  in  the  renewed  and  in  the  unre- 
newed man» 

The  reviewer  is  prompted  to  raise  just  two  questions:  1.  Does  not  the 
Hitschlian  epistemology,  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  theiBtic  proofs,  call 
for  special  treatment  ?  Of  course,  this  eplslemology  is  ruled  out  by  the 
author's  true  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  by  implication  refuted  in  the 
discussion  of  positivism.  Its  peculiar  prominence  at  the  present  day.  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  demand  definite  discuasion*  Perhapa  it  is  to  be  so 
treated  in  the  second  volume* 

2.  la  it  a  just  criticism  of  idealistic  evolution  that  it  has  -*  to  eicplain  the 
liigher  out  of  and  by  means  of  the  lower  "  ?  We  join  most  heartily  in  the 
author^s  other  admirable  and  fatal  strictures  on  this  pretentious  scheme*  In 
the  one  under  notice,  however,  he  seems  to  us  to  go  too  far.  In  our  view, 
what  makes  idealistic  evolution  so  formidable  is  that  it  does  clear  the  great 
snag  presented  by  materialistic  evolution,  ]>ialectic  rather  than  mechanical, 
it  is  not  an  evolving  of  one  thing  out  of  a  different  and  lower  thing ;  it  is 
rather  the  progressive  unfolding  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  universal  thing, 
the  Absolute  Idea.  This  idea  maybe,  as  it  is,  an  impossible  abstraction; 
but  granted  its  reality,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  more  difficulty  In  conceiv- 
ing of  it  as  manifesting  itself  in  successively  higher  and  finally  in  eonscioua 
and  even  self-conscious  forms,  than  in  thinking  of  a  mnsic  bojr  as  so  con- 
structed as  to  pass  from  nnrelatad  noises  to  simple  and  then  to  the  most  com- 
plex harmonies.  Hence,  we  do  not  have*'* an  effect  without  a  cause-" 
Undoubtedly,  "  the  immanent  dialectic  "  is  a  fancy ;  but  if  it  were  a  reality, 
it  would  be  an  adequate  cause.  A  proposition  in  geometry,  if  it  is  to  be 
demonstrated,  demands  a  geometer;  but  it  demands  this  for  its  conception 
as  welJ  us  for  its  demonstration.  If ,  as  the  transcendental  idealist  holds,  it 
were  itself  alive,  it  would  need  no  outaide  cause;  for  its  very  nature  would 
be  to  unfold  and  so  demonstrate  itself. 

In  conclusion,  the  reviewer  would  congratulate  Dr*  Bi^ttie  moat  heartily 
on  his  work.  He  has  rendered  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  and  particularly 
all  ministers  and  studenta  for  the  mini&^ry,  as  well  aa  teachers  of  Apologet- 
ics, a  great  service.  It  is  a  grand  thing  that  in  this  '*  age  of  doubt  ^^  and  of 
loose  thinking,  especially  on  fundamental  themes,  so  sound,  so  compreben 
sive,  and  so  able  a  treatise  on  these  thenaes  should  go  out.  May  he  soon  is:*.  i 
the  promise  volumes,  for  which  we  are  all  eagerly  waiting.  Though  the 
professor  may  find  that  he  himself  can  teach  more  effectively  In  the  use  of 
his  own  if  not  so  well  organized  material,  still  he  needs  them  for  guidance 
and  for  stimulus.  He  needs  them  also  to  place  in  the  iianda  of  every  one  of 
hia  students  for  reference*  Moreover,  the  whole  Church  needs  them,  that  we 
may  all ''contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  for  M  delivered 
unto  the  saints,"  We  rejoice  to  think  that  Dr  Beattie  is  still  in  the  vigor 
of  life.    The  work  before  us  is  really  the  fruit  of  his  early  manhood,  and  of 
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^ne  of  unusually  varied  productivity.    May  the  years  more  than  mifill  the 
promise  of  bisjouthi 
Princeton^  Wilmah  Beexton  Greekb»  Jb. 


Chbistiah  Faith  in  an  Aoe  of  Science*  By  Wiluam  North  Eics^ 
Fh.D.,  LL,D.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Wealeyan  UnlverBlty*  Kew 
York:  A-  C.  Armstronj?  &  Son,  3  and  5  West  Eighteenth  Street,  n^r 
Fifth  Avenue.    1903.    8vo;  pp.  xl,  425. 

That  there  is  or  could  be  any  conflict  betweeu  ChiiBtian  faith  and  acience, 
no  one  of  intelligence  believes  for  a  moment*  That^  however,  the  relations 
between  them  are  often  strained  because  of  what  seem  to  be  difiiculties  in  the 
way  of  liarmonizing  them,  is  Just  as  evideut*  There  are  in  general  three 
methods  of  resolving  these  difhculties.  The  first  would  set  aside  or  ignore  even 
the  facta  of  science  in  the  interest  of  the  traditional  interpretations  of  the 
Christiau  faith.  This  was  the  method  of  the  Church  when  sJie  forced  Gali- 
leo to  deny  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  It  is  a  method  which 
our  author  earnestly  and  ably  opposes,  and  it  is  one  which  we,  and  the  Church 
of  to-day  as  a  whole,  repudiate  as  heartily  as  be.  Facts  in  any  sphere  are 
revelations  from  God,  and  in  a  true  sense  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  the  faith 
which  does  not  accept  them  is  as  unchristian  as  it  is  irrational*  The  second 
method  would  reject  or  pass  over  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Christian  faith, 
even  as  embodied  in  the  Bible,  in  the  interest  of  the  current  theories  of  men 
of  science.  Thus  Dr.  Rice,  for  example,  recognizes  that  *'  the  changes  in 
our  thought  of  the  universe  cannot  but  work  corresponding  changes  in  our 
thought  of  God  and  of  his  revelation  to  man*  We  have  ceaeed  to  IooJe  to 
the  Bible  for  a  revelation  of  the  plan  and  history  of  the  universe,  or  to  regard 
the  Bible  as  inerrant.  The  '  carpenter  God  '  has  vanished  from  a  universe 
which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  a  growth  and  not  as  a  building.  The  meta- 
physical dogma  of  the  duality  of  essence  in  human  nature  has  been  rendered 
uncertain  by  the  tendencies  of  biological  science.  Evolutionary  anthropol* 
ogy  must  regard  the  fall  of  man  as  potential  rather  than  actual.  The  ten- 
dencies of  scientific  tbouglit  have  compelled  us  to  reject  as  unhistoric  some 
of  the  Biblical  narratives  of  miracle,  and  to  regard  others  as  more  or  le^ 
doubtful "  (vid.  p*  403). 

This  method  of  tiarmoniziBg  the  apparent  difficulties  between  Chriaiian 
faith  and  science  seems  to  us  unsatisfactory  for  several  reasons : 

1*  It  is  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Rice  is  mistafeen 
when  he  claims  (p.  400)  that  the  changes  of  belief  just  indicated  '*  involve 
the  abandonment  of  no  essential  doctrine  of  Christmnity.  A  Heavenly 
Father,  a  risen  Saviour,  an  inspired  and  inspiring  Bible,  an  immortal  hope^ 
are  still  ours*"  Unless  words  are  to  be  used  in  new  meanings,  God  cannot 
be  heavenly  if  He  does  not  transcend  the  universe;  but  He  cannot  transcend 
the  universe  if  His  relation  to  all  that  goes  on  in  it  must  be  the  same  (p. 
337).  The  divine  immanence  thus  conceived  makes  God  nothing  more  than 
the  soul  of  the  world,  and  as  such  He  would  be  less  capable  of  being  regarded 
as  our  Heavenly  Father,  or  even  lis  our  Father,  than  if  he  were  only  a  "  car- 
penter God.'*  *^A  risen  Saviour  "  cannot  he  believed  in,  however  strong 
may  be  the  evidence  of  his  resurrection,  if,  as  Dr*  Rice  would  seem  to  hold, 
all  things,  even  the  origin  of  life,  must  be  brought  under  the  law  of  natural 
evolution  (p.  245*),  Nor  may  it  be  replied  that  the  absolute  uniqueness  of 
Christ's  character  breaks  the  force  of  this  objection.  The  very  point  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  that  Christ's  body  was  not  unique, 
but  was  a  true  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  a  body  assumed  by  our  Lord  beaiuse 
It  could  die,  a  body  which  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  which, 
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under  those  laws,  could  never  rise.  "An  inspired  and  inspiring  Bible  "  can- 
not be  errant  and  often  untustorical.  It  is  truej  as  BaroniuB  said,  ^^  tbat  the 
Scriptures  were  given,  not  to  teach  us  how  the  heavens  go,  but  to  teach  lis 
how  to  go  to  heaven."  We  could  not,  however,  trust  any  information  as  to 
the  latter,  unless  it  was  manifestly  from  God  himself :  and  it  could  not  be 
from  God  at  all  if  it  were  mixed  with  mistakes  as  to  the  former ;  for  God 
beinjT  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  heavens,  as  well  as  of  the  heaven,  as 
Dn  Rice  holds  most  positively  (p.  337),  He  must  know  as  much  concenilng 
the  one  as  concerning  the  other.  So,  too,  we  lose  "  our  immortal  hope  "  if 
we  accept  onr  author's  monistic  philosophy.  At  least,  we  cannot  say  with 
Paul,  '*  To  be  absent  from  the  hody  is  to  be  at  home  with  the  Lord  " :  for 
according  to  monism,  ^*  the  two  orders  of  phenomena  that  constitute  our 
dual  life  inhere  in  a  single  essence  "  (p.  266) ;  and  so  when  the  body  is  dead, 
as  during  the  intermediate  state,  the  ego  itself  must  be  dead,  inasmuch  aa 
body  and  ego  are  in  essence  one*  In  a  word,  while  our  author  is  aniciouf  to 
lave  the  Christian  faith,  and  while  he  sincerely  believes  that  he  has  done  so, 
he  has  succeeded  in  appearance  only.  His  science  may  not  "touch "the 
central  truth  itself  of  Christianity,  but  it  would  discredit  its  presuppositions 
and  so  undermine  it 

2*  This  virtual  surrender  of  the  Christian  faith  Is  needless.  Science  do^ 
not  demand  that  the  presuppositions  of  our  religion  should  be  given  up* 
'  Neither  does  philosophy.  The  divine  immanence,  for  example,  is  not  exclu- 
sive of  the  divine  transcendence.  Because  ''  all  things  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being  in  God,"  it  does  not  follow  that  He  is  not  above  all  things 
and  independent  of  them,.  Because  nothing  happens  save  by  His  will  and 
with  His  support,  it  does  not  follow  that  *'  He  does  everything  or  nothing," 
That  evolution  is  a  universal  dynamic  law  need  not  imply  that  there  is  no 
other  dynamic  law.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  God 
should  not  have  planned  evolution  with  reference  to  supernatural  interven- 
tion* That  ail  things  must  he  referred  ultimately  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
His  will  argues  nothing  as  to  how  He  will  accomplish  that  will,  whether 
naturally  or  supematurally  or  in  both  ways.  Because  the  facts  of  geolc^y 
demand  a  much  greater  antiquity  for  the  human  race  than  Archbishop  Usher 
allows,  it  need  not  be  inferred  that  the  Bible  Itself  is  wrong.  Archbishop 
TJaher  assumed  that  in  the  genealogical  tables  in  Genesis  each  name  marked 
one  generation.  These  tables,  however,  were  not  designed  ^^  to  give  the  reg- 
ular succession  of  births  in  a  given  line,  but  simply  to  mark  the  descent." 
In  a  word,  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  how  long  men  have  existed  on  the 
earth.  What  their  genealogical  tables  do  prove— and  all  that  they  were 
mtended  to  prove—is  that  **  Christ  was  the  son  of  David  and  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham"  (md.  The  Pmtateiick  VindicaUd  from  the  Aspersicma  of  Bishop 
Colenso^  by  William  Henry  Green,  p.  132).  Because  there  are  *'  three  seem- 
ing interruptions  in  the  continuity  of  nature— between  non-living  and  liv- 
ing, between  unconscious  and  conscious,  between  non-human  and  human"— 
it  does  not  follow  that  monism  is  a  more  rational  theory  than  dualism :  it 
rather  follows  that  triad  ism,  if  we  may  coin  a  term,  would  be.  In  a  word, 
the  theories  which  would,  as  we  have  seen,  undermine  the  Christian  faith 
are  as  needless  as  they  are  destrtictive*  Tbey  are  not  necessitated  by  tbe 
facts, 

3,  They  are  positively  unscientific.  That  is,  they  are  contradicted  by  the 
facts.  The  three  gaps,  for  example,  just  referred  to  in  tbe  continuity  of 
development  are  inconsistent  with  the  position  that  God  acts  only  through 
evolution.  Their  signlflcance  is  that  tbey  are  breaks  in  the  chain  of  evolu- 
tion. With  life,  with  consciousness,  with  man,  something  new,  not  merely 
as  to  degree,  but  as  to  kind  appears.    Hence,  a  new  cause— a  cause  other 
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than  nature,  a  ^upernatTiral  cause— is  demaoded.  To  take  a  different  view  is 
to  repudiate  utterly  the  Bcieotiflc  method.  Nor  may  ]t  be  argued  tUat  since 
ail  the  other  facta  can  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  evolution,  these  few 
gaps  may  be  overlooked.  On  the  contrary,  theae  are  the  very  facts  which 
m»y  not  be  overlooked:  tbeyare  the  crucial  ones ;  it  is  precisely  at  the  ditch 
Ui.tt  the  bridge  is  needed,  ^or  may  the  incompleteneaa  of  the  geological 
record  be  urged  at  thia  point;  for  if  this  be  done,  it  will  be  In  order  to  bring 
forward  the  incompleteness  of  the  Biblical  record.  That  no  mistakes  might 
appear  in  the  Scriptures  if  we  were  In  possessiou  of  all  the  facts  unrecorded, 
mnst  be  admitted  by  one  who  argues  that  no  gaps  would  be  found  in  the 
chain  of  evolution  if  all  the  fossils  were  before  us.  Still  further,  it  is  utterly 
unscientific  to  contend  against  supernatural  intervention  in  the  conrse  of 
nature  when,  as  by  our  author,  human  iuterventlon,  as  at  the  origin  of  alD, 
and  in  every  exercise  of  free-will,  is  insisted  ou.  Indeed,  nothing  could  b# 
more  inconsistent  for  a  thoroughgoing  evolutionist  than  Dr.  Rice^s  position 
on  these  two  questions.  He  holds  that  if  the  will  is  to  act  freely  ^  it  cannot 
be  determined  by,  and  so  of  course  cannot  be  the  result  of,  the  man's  char- 
ii^ter;  that  freedom,  ihougli  potentialf  is  rarely  actuul ;  and  that  when  one 
really  acts  freely,  it  is  at  those  moral  crises  when  he  acts  against  natnre  (p/ 
299).  Of  these  crises  the  greatest  and  the  most  terrible  was  when  man  in 
the  abuse  of  bis  freedom  introduced  the  potency  of  evil  into  the  stream  of 
development  (p.  284);  au  act,  moreover,  which,  inasmuch  as  our  author 
repudiates  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  sin  and  tainimizm  that  of  the 
transmi^ion  of  its  effects,  is  repeated  essentially  in  the  case  of  every  indi- 
vidual. How  any  one  can  stumble  at  supernatural  intervention  after  this  it 
la  hard  to  see* 

The  third  and,  as  we  think,  the  true  method  of  regarding  the  apparent 
conflict  between  the  Christian  faith  and  science  would,  on  the  one  band, 
interpret  the  Bible  in  accordance  with  ali  the  facts  of  science  ;  and  on  th© 
other,  would  control  the  theories,  and  especially  the  hypotheses,  of  science 
by  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God;  and  in  view  of  continued 
difficulties,  would  resolutely  believe  that  they  were  not  such  iu  reality,  but 
appeared  such  only  because  of  the  necessary  limitation  of  our  knowledge* 
The  justice  of  this  position  would  seem  to  be  self-evident.  God  would  not 
be  Ood,  if  facts  could  mislead  us ;  the  Bihle  could  not  be  the  latest  revela* 
tion  from  Him,  if  it  either  contradicted  or  were  not  meant  to  supplement 
and  interpret  His  revelation  io  nature  ;  and  that  the  harmouy  between  the 
two  should  be  at  once  or  completely  discernible,  Is  too  much  for  finite  and 
especially  for  siuful  creatures  like  ourselves  to  expect.  Hence  the  imports 
ance,  as  Dr.  Rice  urges  (p.  409),  of  the  union  of  inquiry  and  practical  belief ; 
only  let  not  the  former  be  determined  by  that  ^Hheoretical  skepticism,'* 
which  be  also  counsels.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  iuvestigation  of  nature, 
unless  God  be  a  reasonable  being ;  and  if  He  be  a  reasonable  being,  and  the 
Bihle  in  any  true  sense  His  Word,  then  it  will  be  as  we  trust,  and  not  as  we 
distrust  it,  that  we  shall  understand  His  works. 

A  line  or  two  must  be  given  in  closing  to  our  author's  view  of  the  kind  of 
apologetics  demanded  by  our  scientific  age.  "  The  verification  of  belief," 
be  says  (p.  398), ''  must  be  sought,  not  in  a  single  invincible  line  of  argu- 
ment, but  in  the  conformity  of  the  belief  to  an  assemblf^e  of  multitudinous 
phenomena— lo  the  convergence  of  lines  of  evidence  drawn  from  different 
and  apparently  unconnected  clasps  oE  facts."  In  this  Dr.  Rice  is  correct. 
He  is  wrong,  however,  in  regarding  the  need  of  this  kind  of  apologetics  as  a 
discovery  of  his  own  or  even  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  was  precisely 
the  method  introduced  by  Bishop  Butler  tu  the  eighteenth  century  and  de- 
Bcribed  in  words  very  hke  those  of  our  author  (wci.  Analogy^  Ft.  2,  C»  vii). 
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If,  however,  Dr.  Rice  is  correct  as  to  the  kind  of  apologetics  required  by  our 
age,  we  cannot  believe  bim  correct  as  to  what  be  calls  *Hhe  foundation  of 
Christian  apologetics"  (p.  401).  Thia  ia  not  Christ,  as  he  would  have  it,  but 
God.  Christ  would  not  nay  to  the  doubters  of  our  day, ''  Ye  believe  in  me ; 
believe  aia  )  in  God,''  He  would  still  say,  just  as  He  said  at  the  first,  '*  Ye 
believe  in  God;  believe  also  in  Me*"  As  Pres.  Patton  has  well  observed 
(Pbinceton  Theological  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  6,  p.  115):  *' Christ  ciin 
teach  theism  to  an  atheist  to-day  only  by  an  inferential  piiasage  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  His  earthly  life  to  belief  in  the  Divine  existence.  But  if  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  are  powerless  to  produce  this  result,  it  is  vain, 
80  at  least  it  seems  to  me,  to  suppose  that  the  pheuomena  of  a  single  life  can 
produce  it.'' 

While,  however,  we  are  thus  obliged  to  differ  radically  from  the  book 
under  review,  we  would  not  deny  either  its  ability  or  its  value.  It  gives  in 
compact  form  a  singularly  clear  history  of  the  progress  of  science,  and  it 
fairly  represents  the  tendencies  of  many  of  its  theories  in  their  relation  to 
the  Chriatian  faith, 

Princ€ton,  William  Brenton  Grkbhe^  Jr. 


iNDiviutTAL  Immortality.  By  Ehma  Maeie  Catllabd,  Author  of 
Progressive  Revelation,  etc,  London:  John  Murmy,  1603.  Crown  Svo, 
pp,  xii,  136.  [Also  four  papers  in  T!te  ConUmpOTarii  Review  for  1W02 
and  1903  Creprinted  In  The  Limng  Age  for  Aug.  16,  Sept,  20,  Oct.  18» 
lfi02,  and  July  18, 1903),  which  contain  four  out  of  the  five  chapters  of 
the  book,] 

Immortality  a  Batjonal  Faith.  The  Predictions  of  Science,  Philoso- 
phy and  Religion  on  a  Future  Life.  By  William  Chester,  Former 
Co-pastor  of  Phillips  Presbyterian  Church,  Kew  York  City,  and 
Former  Pastor  of  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Toronto  ;  Fleming  H,  Revell  Company,  [1903*] 
Svo,  pp,  257. 

It  is  perhaps  symptomatic  of  the  state  of  religious  thought  in  our  day,  not 
that  the  fundamental  religious  problems  are  renewedly  brougli  t  up  for  discus- 
sioQ,— for  that  happens  and  will  always  happen  whenever  there  is  any  vital  in- 
terest in  religion,— hut  that  they  tend  to  be  discussed  apart  from,  or  with  rela- 
tively slight  reference  to,  the  Christian  revelation.  The  two  discusaioiiB  of  Im- 
mortality now  before  us  illustrate,  each  in  its  own  degree,  this  tendency ;  and 
despite  very  great  differences  in  form  and  matter,  they  have  much  in  com- 
mon, considered  as  attempts  to  suggest  the  rational  grounds  of  faith  in  hu- 
man immortality.  Both  pass  in  review  in  turn  thescientiftc,  philosophical  and 
ethical  considerations f  relegating  the  purely  Christian  grounds  of  belief  to  at 
least  the  background— although  Miss  Caillard  both  opens  and  closes  her  dis- 
cussion with  an  outline  of  what  she  deems  the  true  Christian  conception  of 
immortality,  aotl  Mr.  Chester  at  least  closes  his  with  somethmg  very  slmi- 
lar^  under  the  title  of  '*  conditions  of  life  after  death*"  Both  agree  that 
empirical  science,  so  far  from  forbidding  the  hope  of  immortality,  creates 
a  presumption  for  it:  that  this  presumption  is  raised  to  a  high  proba- 
bility by  philosophy :  and  that  this  probability  is  made  a  moral  certainty 
by  ethico-religtous  coaaiUerations,  And  both  agree  in  conceiving  ihe 
immortality  thus  pointed  to  as  an  immortality  of  activity  and  pro- 
gress.  Both  neglect  either  altogether  or  in  large  part  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  resurrection,  and  discuss  the  problem  of  immortality  very  much 
as  if  it  coAcerned  the  soul  alone.     Miss  Caillard  seeks  to  bring  a  real 
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contribution  to  the  Bolutiaa  of  the  problem  and  wntes  with  msf  com- 
njitnd  of  her  vehicle^  and  if  in  somewhat  involved,  yet  always  in  quiet  and 
clear  sentences.  Mr,  Chester  evidently  cherish^  no  such  lofty  ambition ;  his 
purpose  is  merely  to  popularize  the  common  arifumeutsaud  he  has  a  distlnetly 
general  audieDce  in  view.  He  lacks  somewhat  in  precision  whether  of 
thought  or  statement,  and  clothes  his  ideas  in  a  rhetoric  which  forciblsf 
recalls  that  of  Dr,  Hillis.  Xeither  writer  appeal^  to  us  to  make  the  beat  of 
the  rational  argument  for  immortality :  and  the  deQcleneies  of  their  ai^u- 
ments  are  characteristfcaily  covered  up»  by  Miss  Caillard  with  a  profusion 
of  hypotheses,  by  Mr.  Chester  with  bursts  of  declamation,— In  which, 
thongh  the  nominatives  and  verbs  are  not  always  exactly  adjusted  ta  each 
othert  w«  are  left  in  no  doubt  that  he  la  ever  *'  bound  for  the  happy  land  of 
Canaan**' 

Neither  author,  of  course,  attempts  anything  like  a  rational  demonstration 
of  human  immortality :  they  pretend  to  discover  intimations  only,  but  intinm* 
tioni  which  they  consider  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  moral  certainty.  In 
assuming  this  attitude  they  are  assuredly  wise,  though  it  does  not  always  seem 
to  he  clearly  apprehended  precisely  why  no  rational  demonstration  of  immor- 
tality can  be  looked  for.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  immortality  is  a  fact  that 
occurs  and  not  an  ontological  truth :  and  there  is  no  d  pri&ri  road  to  the  es- 
tablish men  t  of  occurrences,  whether  men  live  after  death  cannot  be  authori- 
tatively determined  from  the  nature  of  the  soul  as  simple,  nor  from  the  great- 
ness of  its  endowments,  oor  from  the  apparently  disci pLinary  character  of 
tills  life,  nor  even  from  the  seeming  iucompjeteneas  of  human  existence  on 
earth.  Undoubtedly  a  valid  probable  argument  may  be  raised  upon  such 
considerations.  But  the  test  is  after  all,  as  Mr*  Chester  perceives,  just  experi- 
ence: of  a  historical  fact,  as  distinguished  from  an  ontological  necessity,  the 
test  is  always  just  experience.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  this  experi- 
ence must  be  our  personal  experience ;  ao  that  each  of  us  must  wait  until  h 
dies  in  order  to  find  out  whether  he  shall  live  after  death*  Experience  is  the 
sole  test  of  historical  facts  ;  but  testimony  is  the  proper  channel  by  which 
experience  is  communicated  to  others :  and  Mr.  Chester  does  not  seem  fully 
to  realize  this.  The  appropriate  proof  of  the  reality  of  life  after  death  to 
us,  therefore,  la  not  rational  argumentation— however  valuable  this  may  be 
in  allaying  prejudice  and  preparing  the  miH'  1  i  r  the  admission  of  the  proper 
evidence— but  just  adequate  testimony  to  the  matter  of  fact 

One  traveler  l>eyond  that  bourne  who  returns:  one  voice  from  the  other 
aide  of  the  grave :  this  would  be  evidence  which,  when  accredited  to  the 
soul,  would  once  and  for  all  by  the  proper  proof  settle  the  matter  of  the  oc- 
currence of  life  after  death.  Of  course,  the  question  of  how  many  of  those 
tiiat  die  live  still  after  death— whether  the  whole  of  mankind,  or  a  part 
greater  or  amaller— would  require  its  own  appropriate  evidence  to  determine. 
But  this  is  an  element  of  detaii :  the  main  point  Is  whether ''  death  ends  all,'  ^ 
or  the  soul  actually  persists  in  living  after  the  decay  of  the  body :  and  the 
appropriate  evidence  of  this  is  just  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  expe- 
rience of  the  matter.  And  this  is  why  the  somewhat  slighting  way  in  which 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  set  to  one  aide  by  Mr,  Chester  (Miss  Caillard 
ultimately  does  more  justice  to  it)  bears  auch  deep  significance.  We  might 
as  well  settle  it  in  our  minds  once  for  aU,  that  accredited  testimony  is  the 
appropriate  evidence  of  matters  of  fact,  and  that,  therefore,  when  matters 
of  fact  are  under  discussion  it  Is  for  accredited  testimony,  not  for  rational 
intimations,  that  we  should  fundamentally  look.  From  thiai  point  of  view  we 
have  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Myers  and  hie  colleagues  in  the 
investigation  of  phantasms  of  the  dead  and  the  phenomena  of  so-called 
spiritism.    They  are  at  least  in  search  of  evidence  of  the  appropriate  order. 
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But  we  thank  Mr.  Chester  for  this  much  at  leaat^-that  he  does  not  suggest 
that  the  testimony  of  a  ''  Phiouit  and  his  Mrs.  Piper  "  would  weigh  with  him 
more  than  that  of  Jestis  Christ,  Miss  Cajllard  has  not  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  some  slight  allusions  to  thJs  line  of  research ^  blind  as  it  is,  but i 
of  course,  only  allusions  i  she  finds  her  demoiiatration  only  in  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  concerning  which  abe  has  some  stroug  and  true  things  to  say. 

Stated  after  a  more  theological  fashion,  the  reason  why  a  rational  demon- 
stration of  human  immortality  is  unattainable  is  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
depends  oa  the  purpose  of  God  and  is  not  a  necessity  of  nature.  Only  if 
necessary  existence  could  he  postulated  of  the  soul  could  we  obtain  a  rational 
demonstration  of  its  persistence.  But  the  soul  is  not  self-existent,  but,  to 
put  it  baldly,  just  a  manufactured  article :  and  because  it  is  a  manufactured 
article  it  is  dependeut  for  its  persistence  in  being  as  well  as  for  its  coming 
into  being  upon  the  will  of  its  Maker,  Miss  Caillard  sees  this  well  enough, 
and,  being  intent  on  her  proof  of  immortality  and  very  fertile  in  hypotheses, 
she  meets  the  difficulty  by  denying  apparently  that  the  soul  is  a  manufac- 
tured article.  The  soul,  she  seems  to  suggest,  always  was,  even  as  it  always 
shall  be.  She  has  chosen  the  only  way  of  escape.  You  cannot  infer  of  a  soul 
that  was  made,  that  it  cannot  be  unmade  at  the  pleasure  of  its  Maker.  And 
you  can  know^  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  its  Maker  save  as  it  is  His  pleasure 
to  reveal  it  to  us.  This  revelation  may  be  given  in  part  no  doubt  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul  He  has  created,  in  the  powers  with  which  He  has  endow^ed 
it,  in  the  aspirations  which  He  has  implanted  in  it,  in  the  manner  of  His  deal- 
ing with  it,  and  the  like.  But  it  will  be  a  great  thing  if  to  all  these  sugges- 
tions  of  His  purpose  He  has  added  a  manifest  declaration  of  it,  sealed  with 
an  example :  loo  great  a  thing  to  be  neglected  in  our  estimate  of  the  evidences 
of  the  persistence  of  the  aoul  iifter  death.  This  too,  happOy,  Miss  GaiUard 
has  seen  and,  before  she  closes,  she  does  some  sort  of  justice  to  it* 

The  nature  of  our  dissatisfaction  with  these  two  books  has  doubtless 
already  emerged,  Althougli  in  greatly  different  degrees,  neither  seems  to 
us  to  exhibit  quite  a  sound  estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  different 
kinds  of  evidence.  The  evideuce  for  the  historical  fact  that  Christ  rose 
from  the  dead,  the  evidence  for  tlie  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  revelation  from  God,  are  indefinitely  stronger  and  more  direct  than 
the  *'*ratioQal  proof"  of  human  immortality.  Christ  Jesus  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  lif^ht  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense*  and,  though 
without  the  revelation  made  in  and  through  Him,  we  may  hope  for 
and  cherish  a  well-grounded  expectation  of  it,  it  is  only  in  this  revelation 
that  we  may  be  finally  assured  of  it.  We  gain  nothing  by  treating  it  as  if  it 
were  a  fact  assured  to  us  independently  of  ihe  historical  revelation  of  God, 
If  indeed  we  were  addressing  heathen  it  might  be  another  matter*  But  even 
then  it  would  uDdoubtedly  he  better,  in  the  first  Instance,  to  present  Christ 
to  them  than  immortality.  When  God  tlie  Lord  waa  training  a  people  to  be 
His  people.  He  did  it  not  by  convincing  them  of  immortality,  let  us  remem- 
ber, but  by  revealing  to  them  Himself ;  of  all  peoples,  faith  in  a  hereafter  for 
the  soul  seems  to  have  counted  least  just  with  the  Israelites,  But  when  we 
are  addressing  men  and  women  trained  under  fundamentally  Christian  intlu- 
ence?,  as  even  Miss  Caillard  aud  especially  Mr,  Chester  are  doing,  it  surely 
betrays  a  very  odd  estimate  of  the  relative  weight  of  the  several  bodies  of 
evidence  that  immortality  should  he  argued  primarily  on  rational  grounds. 
We  may  be  w^ell  assured  that  no  one  who  loses  his  hold  on  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ— or  on  the  historical  revelation  of  the  Scriptm-es— will  be  likely 
to  retain  a  lively  belief  in  immortality. 

There  are  two  other  things  we  feel  bound  to  emphasize  from  the  Christian 
standpoint  before  we  are  done.    One  concerns  the  nature  of  the  Immortaiit' 
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which  is  presenlBd  to  us.  In  Mr,  Cheater  dMinctl^t  and  in  Miss  Caillanl 
primarily,  the  "  imtnortalitj  of  the  soul  oceupiea  the  chief  attention."  But 
that  is  a  parely  heathen  idea.  Christianity  knows  nothing  of  an  "  immor* 
tallty  of  the  souK^'  rt  proclaims  the  immortality  of  the  man.  Miss  Calllard 
does  not  ddae  until  she  rises  to  the  peraistetice  of  man  in  life  in  bis  human 
eompleteneae:  but  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  Is  reserved  even 
by  her  for  the  end  of  the  discourse.  Throughout  the  main  argument  of  both 
it  is  the  soul  and  the  aoul  only  that  Is  kept  distioctly  in  view.  The  sole  direct 
evidences  of  immortality  we  have,  however,  concern  not  the  soul,  but 
the  whole  man— the  instance  of  Christ,  the  revelations  of  the  Word  of  God. 
l?or  has  philosophy,  nor  yet  science,  anything  to  urge  in  opposition.  Her- 
bert Speucer  himself  tells  us  that  a  perfect  organism  In  perfect  correspond- 
ence with  its  environment  would  know  no  decay :  and  Weismann  has  of  late 
declared  that  it  is  not  persisting  life,  btit  death,  that  needs  accounting  for  in 
arganisms.  From  the  Christian  point  of  view,  at  all  events,  the  ''  immor* 
tality  of  the  souF'  only  has  no  standing  ground  in  dticussion.  And  the 
discussiou  can  only  gain  in  cogency,  if  from  the  beginning  it  is  human  im^ 
mortality,  and  not  *'  the  immortality  of  the  soul^"  that  is  kept  firmly  in 
view. 

Again,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  slight  sense  of  sin  and  of  sin's  effects 
that  is  exhibited?  Both  writers  adopt  and  proclaim  with  a  fervor  worthy 
of  a  better  cause  the  notion  that  is  commonly  known  as  the  doctrine  of 
''eternal  hope."  Mr.  CheBter  affirms,  '*This  is  not  Univeraalism,  for  TJni- 
versalism  declares  tliat  this  Is  true,  while  we  hope  this  may  be  true,"  Then 
he  demands,  "  Who  dares  dogmatically  declare  that  God  In  His  vast  plans 
may  not  ultimately,  after  justice  is  fuUy  satisfled^  seek  the  peuitence,  trans* 
formation  and  perfection  of  wayward  souls  ?  '*  The  answer  is  easy*  Among 
others,  Jesiis  Christ,  The  same  Jesus  Christ  who  brought  life  and  immor* 
taUty  to  light,  but  whose  t^timony  in  word  and  deed  on  that  subject  also 
Mr,  Chester  scarcely  deigns  to  use.  And  think  of  what  fa  involved  in  the 
phrase,  *'  After  justice  is  fuliy  satlafled  "  I  Does  Mr,  Chester  imagine  that 
the  sin  of  man  is  so  easily  expiated  ?  Miss  Caillard  takes  vastly  more  ac- 
count of  sin  and  its  fruits  thau  Mr.  Chester,  but  equally  surpasses  him  in  the 


fertility  of  her  hypothe 


She*  too,  cherishes  the**  eternal  hope  *^  as  a 


reality  for  all*  but  will  not  permit  any  soul  to  issue  from  the  trammels  of  time 
into  the  eternity  which  she  equates  with  *' immortality  "  until  it  is  freed 
from  that  evO  which,  as  it  is  "  eternally  repudiated  by  the  Divine  will,"  "  has 
no  place  out  of  time,"  If  we  understand  her,  she  calls  in  a  kind  of  trans- 
migration doctrine  and  conceives  of  the  sinful  soul  living  over  and  over 
again  in  this  temporal  sphere,  **  treading  and  treading  again  the  terrible 
circle,  without  release  and  without  remedy,  save  in  the  unique,  unchangeable 
relationship  wiiich  each  finite  individual  ideally  bears  to  God,  and  which  no 
temporal  lapse  can  obscure  to  Ilim,'*  until  at  last  **  it  commences  ever  so 
feebly  to  repudiate  evil  aud  choose  good,'*— when  "  this  relationship  '*  "  has 
power  to  redeem  and  restore  the  lost  spirit,"  Miss  Caillard  here  presents 
the  more  dellnite  view,  but  Mr,  Chester  ^s  vagueness  has  certainly  its  advan- 
tages. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  go  into  more  detaila.  Enough  has  assur- 
edly been  said  to  Indicate  why  we  can  give  only  a  partial  commendation 
to  either  book.  Despite  Miss  Caillard 's  suggestiveness  and  Mr,  Chester^a 
earnestness,  and  the  real  Interest  of  the  argument  as  presented  by  Ijoth, 
we  think  tijat  he  who  is  seeking  an  acceptable  statement  of  the  rational 
evidence  for  immortality  would  better  find  it  in  such  well-grounded  sum- 
maries as— to  name  no  others— that,  say,  in  Dr,  Orr*s  Christian  View  of  God 
and  the  World  <pp,  177  sgO,  or  that  in  Dr,  A.  H,  Stong's  Sustematic  Ihiohffy 
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(pp.  555  »f/,),    Tti  such  aummariefl  it  fs  presented  wltb  clearness  and  force, 
and  jet  with  proper  guarding  and  withoub  obacuration  of  higher  matters* 
PKneeton.  B.  B.  Warfielo. 


The  DinECT  and  Fundamkntal  Proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
An  Essay  in  Comparative  Apologetiea,  Based  upon  the  Nathaniel  WiJliam 
Taylor  Lectures  for  1903.  Given  before  the  DiTinity  School  of  Yale 
University.  By  Geoeqe  William  Kkox,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy 
and  History  of  Religion  in  i\m  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Xew  York. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scrihner'a  Soos,  1903.    8vo;  pp.  viii,  196. 

The  standpoint  of  th^e  lectures  is  unique.  In  his  preface  the  lecturer 
takes  care  to  declare  that  they  are  not  in  any  sense  a  full  settbg  forth  of  his 
own  faith*  which^  **  excepting  its  fundamental  principle,  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  ai^ument^  what  Prof.  James  calls  *  over-beliefs^''  (p.  viii).  Further- 
more, he  concedes  that  these  lectures  do  not  meet  the  difficulties  most  appar- 
ent to  the  majority  of  Christians,  nor  do  they  adequately  represent  their 
faith.  He  regards  the  ground  of  the  new  apologetics  as  very  different  from 
that  of  the  ald»  The  difference  grows  out  of  the  modern  view  of  the  world. 
The  old  apologetics  minimizes  intellectual  ohaugea  and  assumes  a  great  deal 
that  scientific  men  are  now  denying,  while  the  new  falls  In  with  the  modem 
world-view,  thus  abandoaiiig  or  ignoring  much  that  the  old  holds  as  essenliaU 
These  lectures  take  their  stand  on  the  new  ground.  The  question  consid- 
ered is  not  whether  the  Christian  Religion  la  true  for  Dr*  Knox,  or  for  the 
majority  of  doubt- troubled  Christiana;  but  is  it  true  for  the  mao  who 
entirely  accepts  the  modern  view  of  things  ?  The  lecturer-s  task  is  a  vicari- 
ous one.  He  speaks  not  in  propria  ptr&ona  m  a  truth -seeker  or  as  a  truth- 
finder  ;  he  speaks  in  the  interest  of  one  who  stands  elsewhere  and  sees  other- 
wise.   It  is  an  interesting  instance  of  theological  ventriloquism, 

Br.  Knox  reminds  us  that  he  is  indebted  to  Bishop  Butler  for  the  title  of 
his  essay,  and  that  to  htm  and  to  his  age  miracles  were  * 'the  direct  and 
fundamental  proofs."  But  it  is  so  no  longer.  Then  the  object  of  the  proof 
was  the  medium  of  the  message  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  now  It  is  the 
contents  of  that  message.  The  ground  la  changed ;  old  presuppositions  are 
no  longer  combated  ;  it  is  not  worth  while,  they  are  simply  ignored.  The 
modern  view  is  largely  Spinozistic  In  its  Pan-eathetsm,  while  Hume,  for* 
saking  the  common  ground  in  the  old  Deistic  controversy*  is  the  only  man 
of  his  age  who  appeals  with  any  force  to  the  strictly  scientific  spirit  of  our 
age.  The  state  of  the  case  concerning  miracles  is,  not  so  much  that  they 
are  not  proven  iis  that  they  are  not  considered.  The  new  apologetics  need 
not  prove  miracles  true  in  order  thus  to  prove  Christianity  true ;  let  it  go  at 
ooce  to  the  point  and  prove  Christianity  itself  true.  Miracles  are  extraneous 
and  aside  from  the  point ;  let  them  go  or  stay  as  may  be.  AH  this  being  m^ 
the  new  ai>oloi;etica  must  choose  from  the  three  methods  open  to  its 
choice :  it  can  defy  the  new  world-view ;  it  can  modify  its  old  positions  with 
reference  to  it;  or  it  can  heartily  accept  It  and  address  Rself  to  the  problem 
anew.    This  last  is  the  course  essayed  in  these  lectures. 

In  testing  tlie  truth  of  Christianity,  ttie  methods  must  be  precisely  those 
employed  in  testing  truth  anywhere.  All  theory,  doctrine,  philosophy, 
science,  must  be  tested  at  the  bar  of  concrete  fwcts.  Not  everybody  has  the 
competency  which  entitles  them  to  an  opinion,  but  when  all  who  have  the 
right  agree*  then  the  opinion  may  he  regarded  as  established  and  we  may 
Uibel  it  triiik.  Further  back  than  this  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  go.  Worth- 
estimate  Is  the  sufficient,  tinal  and,  indeed,  only  available  test.  A  new 
metaphysics  is  coming,  built  and  building  upon  the  ascertained  facts  of 
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psychology  and  epistemolopEy.  TJjjb,  by  the  by,  la  the  pious  ignoring  of  all 
genuine  tnetaphysics,  which  is  not  exactly  a  new  thing  under  the  sun  but 
which  is  the  implicit  surrender  of  traditional  theism.  A  purely  empirical 
metaphysics  is  no  metaphysics;  hut  no  matter  about  that»  tbe  new  world- 
spirit  or  world-view  demands  and  commands  it>  and  It  is  for  the  saving  of 
the  faith  of  this  that  we  are  now  worlcing.  The  test  of  all  truth  is,  Will  it 
work  ?  Will  my  opinion  work  out  well  into  practice  ?  This  is  not  exactly 
the  Cut  bono  f  of  Utilitarianism,  but  it  ia  the  Will  it  work  f  of  Pragmatism* 
And  to  this  test  the'  Christian  Beligion  must  submit  itself  in  the  truth 
searchings  of  the  new  apologetics* 

This  sends  us  at  once  to  histoiy.  Id  the  historical  conflict  of  religions 
the  test  reveals  itself  in  the  survivals  and  victories  which  are  recorded. 
The  long  contest  between  Ck>nf  ucianism  and  Buddhism  in  China  is  instanced 
and  fully  discussed  as  Uiuatrative  of  this  principle*  Coming  to  the  Christiaii 
Religion,  it  is  fnmkly  cooceded  that  no  definition  can  he  framed  on  any  baals 
of  general  agreement  as  to  its  nature,  its  essential  teaching  or  its  hiatory. 
In  the  absence  of  this,  he  seizes  upon  the  next  beat  thing,  an  essential  note 
of  Christianity,  namely*  Love.  There  follows  a  fine  lecture  upon  this  as  a 
central  feature  of  Christianity.  Coming  on  to  the  test  of  fact,  it  follows 
from  the  very  mature  of  the  Christum  Religion  that  it  is  not  to  he  con- 
sidered simply  as  what  it  is,  but  what  it  is  for ;  what  it  aspires  to  be 
and  what  it  assists  men  to  be,  can  be  tested  by  a  large  view  of  ail  the  facts. 
Christian  civilization  is  not  ChrLstian^nor  is  the  Christian  Church  purely 
Christian.  The  fundamental  teaching  of  Christianity  ia  not  of  an  all-per* 
vading  or  self-existent  substance,  else  metaphysiciil  inquiry  were  the  way  to 
Grod  and  Christ's  highest  teaching  were  of  His  eternal  substance  and  relation 
to  the  Father*  Neither  is  that  fundamental  teaching  of  power,  elae  miracle 
were  the  proof  and  obedience  our  first  duty.  It  can  only  be  in  '*  a  supreme 
act  of  self-sacrifice/'  "  So  that  the  direct  and  fundamental  proof  of  Christ^ 
anity  as  religion  can  be  only  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  bs  tbe 
revelation  of  the  Christian  God  '*  (p.  144).  This  furnishes  the  new  ground 
needed  for  the  latter-day  apologetics.  Questions  of  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion are  far  removed  from  it.  Diacusaioas  of  the  Bible,  interpretations  of 
Christ  as  the  Logos,  or  as  the  Sinless  One,  or  as  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  are  simply  not  ad  rem.  Theae  belong  to  theology;  '*  and  apologetica 
cannot  rest  its  case  on  theories  of  His  Person  or  of  the  liook,  but  in  the  love 
of  Christ  revealed,  which  makes  men  triumphant  over  sin  and  fear  and 
death  "  Cp»  160)*  Even  agnosticism  may  come  within  the  pale,  since  '*  some 
theologians  as  agnostic  as  Huxley*  and  others  as  gnostic  as  Hegel,  have 
equally  trusted  the  divine  love  revealed  in  Christ  in  life  and  death>  and  have 
taken  it  as  their  rule  of  conduct  toward  their  fellow-man ''  (p.  160).  The 
questioii  is,  Will  Chriatianity  work  ?  And  it  will.  It  meets  men's  needs* 
It  fits  into  the  facts  as  man  knows  them,  and  it  meets  the  situation  as  he 
understands  it*  *^Thn3,  though  some  may  regret  it,  the  direct  and  funda^ 
mental  proofs  of  our  religion  can  be  found  only  in  its  satisfaction  of  tbe 
religious  cravings  of  the  soul,  and  by  its  adaptation  to  the  iugheat  wants  of 
society  through  its  ethical  activities  "  (P*  l"^)-  This  teat  is  applied  to  the 
four  religions  which  claim  to  he  in  possession  of  the  truth,  namely,  Hindu- 
ism^  Buddhism,  Confucianism  and  Moliamedanlsm ;  and  each  is  found 
wantingi  The  solitary  coutemplations  of  Hinduism  may  do  as  a  protest 
against  absorption  in  trivialities,  but  as  a  working  theory  of  life  for  all  men 
it  breaks  down.  Buddhism  would  fain  conquer  the  world  hy  fleeing  it,  but 
its  ideals  are  bankrupt  and  Nirvana  Is  its  cowardly  goaL  Confucianism* 
without  any  principle  of  progress,  contemplates  only  the  superior  few  and 
hence  fails  as  a  working  theory  for  mankind,  Mohamedanism  is  historicaily 
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too  closely  allied  with  Cliristjanlty  to  be  any  fair  rival,  but,  even  so,  its  posi* 
tion  is  stationary  and  its  standjitds  are  repellant  and  impossibit?.  The  trial 
of  Christiaeity  reveali  its  permuDeut  and  indisputable  sutieriority.  Its  goal 
is  perfection— a  goal  encouraging  limitless  progress,  with  immortal  develop- 
ments in  its  promise. 

These  lectures  are  not  without  value  as  a  specimen  of  what  can  be  done 
OD  the  new  ground.  Perhaps  tbey  are  the  best  possible,  perhaps  not.  But, 
In  any  case,  they  raise  a  few  questions  which  relate  in  general  to  the  new 
apologeilcal  position  and  method* 

L  If  the  new  apologetics  is  no  longer  concerned  with  the  medium  but  only 
wHh  the  contenta  of  Christianity's  message,  how  is  it  that  in  testing  Christ- 
ianity we  must  abandon  all  attempts  to  frame  a  definition  showing  what 
those  very  contents  are,  but  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  consideration  of 
Its  merits  only  from  the  standpoint  of  one  of  its  essential  characteristics— 
of  which  there  may  be  some  or  many  more  ? 

2-  If  the  established  facts  of  the  world-order  are  to  be  the  tribunal  for 
testing  religions,  must  we  forget  I  bat  men  who  claim  to  be  competent— and 
who  shall  be  deemed  competent  to  pass  on  their  own  or  other  men's,  com- 
petency ?— differ  widely  in  their  judgment  as  to  what  those  facts  are,  and 
that  the  only  escape  from  the  renounced  metaphysical  element  iu  reading 
and  interpreting  the  facts  is  in  the  pit  of  Poaitivism,  whence  even  the  new 
apologetics  would  hardly  argue  that  any  religious  excellence  may  be  expected 
to  come  V 

8,  Are  we  to  join  In  the  movement  of  the  new  order^  abandoning  miracles 
as  a  signatory  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  on  the  ground  that 
Christianity  is  one  thing  and  miracle  another,  and  so  forsake  the  scriptural 
and  rational  teaching  that  the  miracles  themselves,  rightly  regarded,  con- 
stitute an  integral  part  of  the  complete  conception  of  Christianity  ? 

4,  Are  we  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  lecturer,  cropping  out  incidentally 
again  and  again,  that  theology  Is  but  the  philosophy,  or  the  philosophical 
explanation  or  rationale,  of  religion, — thus  making  a  historical  phenomenon, 
asocial  or  institutional  or  moral  or  immoral  force  and  fact  in  history,  the 
subject-matter  of  theological  study  and  apologetical  inquiry,  rather  than  the 
True  and  Living  God  who  makes  Himself  known,  not  only  in  the  objective 
history  of  the  past,  but  also  in  ways  which  the  inquiring  mind  clearly  and 
gratefully  apprehends  but  which  a  poaitivistic  apologetics  is  bliud  to  ? 

5.  Are  we  to  believe  that  if  the  direct  and  fundamental  proof  of  Christ- 
ianity is  in  the  fact  that  it  meets  the  needs  of  man— a  test  of  utility  pure 
and  simple — ^and  if,  as  we  are  often  reminded,  these  needs  develop  and 
change  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  then  Christianity's  proof  to-day  may  fail 
it  to-morrow  and  the  key  that  fits  the  lock  now,  whether  it  be  of  iron  or  brass 
or  silver  or  gold,  with  the  changt-s  that  may  come  iu  the  lock  itself,  will  be 
something  different  after  a  time ;  seeing  either  that  Christianity  will  fit  the 
changed  needs  of  men  then  and  hence,  ipm  /acto,  will  be  different  from  the 
Christianity  of  toKlay,  or  that  it  will  tiot  fit  mankind's  needs  then  and,  ipm 
fttcto,  will  fail  of  the  formal  test  of  religion  at  any  time  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  prove  Christianity  true  to  the  new  world-view,  but  it  ia 
also  well  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  a  true  Christianity  which  has  beeu  proven. 
One  apologetics  claims  nearly  everything  and  concedes  nearly  nothing,  and 
t?ic«  v^m;  but  in  deciding  what  we  will  claim  and  what  concede,  we  are 
hardly  left  free  to  consult  our  own  discretion  or  even  the  new  world-view. 
There  must  be  more  of  what  the  new  spirit  scorns  as  ''  over-beliefs  "  in  the 
undefined  "  contents,"  or  the  motlem  apologetics  has  only  a  fool's  task  to 
perform,  A  Christianity  which  does  not  present  more  of  Sin  and  Salvation 
and  Faith  and  Atonement  and  Hew  Birth  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  caring  less, 
33 
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if  need  be,  what  may  be  the  judgment  of  the  PbOIstinea  coDcemiog  its 
inferiority  ar  superiority  to  other  faiths  among  men,  will  not  satialy  Christ- 
endom ;  it  is  no  wonder  it  does  not  satisfy  the  lecturer;  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  wil!  convince  the  new  spint^^^md  even  If  It  does,  of  what  is  it  con- 
vinced ?  Christianity  will  hold  its  own ;  we  have  no  fear  about  that.  It 
has  survived  many  **  new  world-views  '*  and  it  is  not  worn  out  yet*  Seeing 
l^t  many  glory  after  the  maoQer  of  the  new  age,  we  may,  perhaps,  glory 
also;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  a  Christianity  whose  oontents  are  indefin- 
able and  whose  truth  must  l>e  tested  by  a  movable  scale,  may  inveigle  us 
into  speaking  ^'^  not  after  the  Lord,  but  sM  it  were  foolishly," 

Trenton.  Heney  Colon  Meston, 


III.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 


Olb  Testament  Criticism  and  the  Crristian  Church.  By  Johx 
Edgar  HcFadten,  M.A.^  B.A,,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Eiegesifl  In  Knox  College,  Toronto,  Kew  York:  Charles 
Scribner'a  Sons,  1903,    Pp.  376. 

Prof*  McFadyen  is  correct  in  repreeentirxg,  the  Church  to-day  as  face 

to  face  with  a  most  serious  crisis  in  the  problem  of  biblical  criticism;  that 
the  present  issue  is  of  the  gravest  character ;  that  it  ia  by  no  meana  an  aca- 
demic oni^f  but  touches  the  most  profound  and  sacred  interests  of  men.  We 
join  in  his  lament  that  energies  must  be  so  largely  consumed  on  questions 
which  do  not  constitute  the  positive  and  essential  mission  of  the  Church, 

The  book  presents  in  popular  form  the  principles  of  the  Old  Testament 
Criticism  and  the  methods  of  its  work,  and  its  bearings  upon  certain  vital 
elements  in  the  Christian  faith.  The  author  writes  with  equipose  and  in 
admirable  spirit,  and  with  a  scholar^a  equipment  and  acumen.  He  alms  to 
set  forth  the  positions  of  the  two  camps  now  in  opposed  array,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  over  the  ScripturtB,  and  throughout  to  show  for  himself  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  towards  the  great  verities  of  revelation. 

The  scope  of  the  book,  to  a  large  degree,  appears  reportorial*  Page  after 
page  states  what  the  critics  of  to-day  proiwuud  in  their  postulates,  their 
deduclions,  and  tlietr  arguments.  But  it  is  difhcult  to  be  dispassionate  and 
a  mere ''setter  forth."  And  such  favorable  showing  does  the  critics'  side 
receive,  and  with  such  bkill  and  such  enthusiasm  is  it  presented,  that  long 
before  we  finish  reading  we  find  the  author  haa  left  the  idle  of  reporter  for 
that  of  advocate  and  exponent. 

He  confesses  a  dilficuJty  in  finding  a  suitable  designation  for  those  who, 
relative  to  the  critics,  are  of  the  *' party  of  the  other  part/*  He  does  not 
want  to  call  them  **  traditionalists,"  as  that  might  be  invidious.  Elsewhere, 
however,  though  perhaps  inadvertently,  they  are  thus  designated :  "  sup- 
porters of  the  tratlitional  view  " ;  ''  those  who  identify  themselves  with  what 
may  be  called  the  traditional  opinions  "  (Chap.  XL),  He  hesitateSt  likewise, 
about  the  term  "  conservatives,'*  as  not  being  always  a  popular  word.  He 
lines  up  the  two  parties,  and  gt^nerally  so  designates  them  throughout  the 
book  as  "  the  critics,  and  their  opponents  "—which  conclusion  of  the  matter 
is  itself  not  without  signlQcance. 

He  touchingly  pleads  for  reverence  In  dealing  with  those  Scriptures  which 
"  come  to  us  weighted  with  solemn  and  mysterious  dignity,"  and  for  fair- 
ness and  mutual  respectfulness  in  the  controvei:sy<  He  has  a  whole  chapter 
on  the  **  Discourtesies  of  Criticism,"  as  exhibited  by  many  of  the partlcipints 
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in  the  debate— deploring  th«  Critic  Duhm'a  characterising  the  ll9th  Paalm 
as  **  the  emptiest  prod  net  iou  that  ever  blackened  paper,"  and  the  dictnm  of 
another  that  it  Is  only  persons  '*  lacliing  in  the  literary  iense  *'  who  take  the 
early  books  of  the  Old  Teatament  as  statements  of  fact,  and  declaring  that 
Dr.  Brlggs  had  not  heJped  his  argument  by  saying  "no  respectable  com- 
mentator" wonld  ROW  countenanee  a  certain  interpretation  of  Genesla  YL 
(Far  more  grievous  offenses  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  Dr.  B.  could  have 
been  seen,  if  desired^  in  his  once-famous  ^'^  Inaugural,"  in  Union  Seminary 
history.)  But  as  the  Psalmist  found  the  amiting  of  the  righteous  a  kindness, 
and  his  reproving  as  oil  upon  tbe  head,  so  the  "  opponents  of  the  critics  " 
ought  to  reci>gnize  a  special  debt  of  gratitude,  inasmuch  as  the  instances  in 
which  their  plain-spoken  judgments  are  excepted  to  by  the  author  are  not 
only  much  more  numerous  but  fall  under  a  severer  censure. 

The  nature  and  methods  and  function  of  criticism  are  very  lucidly  dls-- 
cussed.  What  is  meant  by  "'  the  historical  method  "  is  well  put  forth,  and 
in  fascinating  style.  In  this  respect  alone,  apart  from  one^s  impression  of  it 
as  a  whole,  the  book  Is  of  great  value.  There  has  been  much  unwise  hos- 
tility to  the  higher  eriticism  which  has  come  from  a  defective  and  very 
blurred  conception  of  the  subject.  The  author,  however,  is  at  fault  in  his 
chapter  *'  The  Essence  of  Protestantism  "  in  malting  it,  as  it  were,  a  proto- 
type or  forerunner  of  the  modern  critical  attitude  towards  the  Scriptures* 
He  represents  that  16th  century  phenomenon  too  much  as  if  only  the 
exponent  of  intellectual  unrest  and  challenge,  and  of  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
with  too  little  emphasis  placed  on  its  positiveness  of  religions  conviction  and 
its  vast  constructive  force.  Protestantism  was  one  of  the  world's  mightiest 
organtfie  movements,  and  meant  much  more  than  the  avowal  in  Goethe's 
Favflt,  *'  I  am  the  spirit  that  evermore  denies,"  That  great  religions  Refor- 
mation which  shook  whole  continents  is  not  to  be  estimated  or  measured  by 
the  etymology  of  a  word  which  described  but  a  single  incident  in  its  history. 
And  Luther's  occasional  incautious  utterances  concerning  certain  parts  of 
the  Bible  must  be  taken  along  with  his  more  heartfelt  and  more  character- 
istic avowal,  "  My  conscience  is  a  captive  to  God^s  word  I" 

The  Professor  maintains,  that  in  the  conclusions  of  the  present-day  critics 
there  is  a  substantial  unanimity ;  that  any  differences  of  opinion  which  may 
appear  among  them  do  not  pertain  to  the  fundamental  issue ;  that  it  is  only 
a  supertlcJal  view  of  the  subject  that  can  see  in  these  divergencies  any  weak- 
ness of  the  critical  position  as  a  whole ;  and  that  a  consensus  of  opinion 
and  a  substantial  harmony  has  now  been  reached  on  all  the  larger  questions. 
As  such  he  enumerates :  The  composition  of  the  Hexateuch  and,  to  a  degree, 
of  all  the  historical  books ;  the  three  codes  of  the  Pentateuch  as  representing 
three  distinct  stages  of  religious  development  which  could  not  be  cotem- 
poraneous  in  origin;  the  identification  of  Deuteronomy  with  ttie  period  of 
reformation  under  King  Josiah ;  the  exile  as  the  originating  and  formative 
period  of  the  institutional  life  of  the  Jewish  church  ;  the  post-exilic  period 
when  priestly  predominance  and  the  emphasis  of  the  law  became  fixed,  so 
that  the  law  was  a  product  of  Judaism  rather  than  its  found  atron  ;  and  the 
still  later  origin  of  some  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  whicli 
**  conclusion  of  criticism"  brings  the  completion  of  that  canon  down  to  a 
dale  wellnigh  overlapping  the  Christian  era. 

As  denoting  the  gravity  of  the  situation  Prof.  McFadyen  specifles  certain 
features  of  the  Bible  which  seem  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  present  criti- 
cism* Its  credibility,  for  one  thing.  The  altitude  of  criticism  towards  pre- 
dictive prophecy,  for  another  thing*  Likewise  the  apparent  indifference  on 
the  part  of  Old  Testament  critics  to  the  explicit  language  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment.    And  a  yet  more  distressing  symptom  is  that  in  this  attitude  towan^iB 
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the  New  TestameDt  the  critics  maaifest  Ihe  sime  freedom,  and  ibe  same 
mdepeDdenee,  as  respects  the  words  of  Christ  himself.  And  then  along  with 
all  these  features  of  moderQ  criticism,  and  underlying  them  alU  is  the  readi- 
ness to  ignore,  if  not  to  deny,  tlie  snpernataral  in  the  divine  economy. 

These  particulars,  thua  indicated,  may  well  occasion  painful  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  heen  accustomed  to  acknowledge  the  divine 
character  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  who  accept  them,  in  a  real 
sense,  as  the  word  of  God,  They  involve  such  grave  and  startling  postulates 
as  theae:  Large  portions  of  what  purports  to  be  biblical  Ijistory  are  not 
history  in  apy  honest  meaaing  of  the  word,  but  belong  to  the  limbo  of  myth 
and  legend;  while  some  of  It  is  not  even  '^*  idealized  history,"  but  is  matter 
of  false  record.  Early  heroes  of  faith,  whom  the  Saviour,  enforcing  certain 
of  His  teiichings,  was  wont  to  mention  as  personages  of  the  past  and  as  still 
living  ones  in  the  realm  of  the  blessed  on  high,  had  no  reality  whatever, 
Israel's  development  between  the  Exodus  aud  the  return  from  the  exile  is 
complett'ly  inverted*  The  prophets  and  the  law,  instead  of  '*  the  law  and 
the  prophets,"  becomes  the  chronological  order,  and  the  law  which  the 
Apostle  John  declares  *'■  was  given  by  Moses  "  is  now  attributed  to  unknown 
writers  of  the  late  Judaism  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C,  Scrip- 
ture's function  of  predictive  prophecy  is  nullified,  sometimes  by  the  *'  literary 
device  "of  a  poBt-Gvmtum  record,  and  sometimes  by  regarding  the  so-called 
prediction  of  the  seer  as  merely  a  sagacious  study  and  prognostlciition  of 
the  times.  The  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesua  himself  is  called  in  question  hj 
the  assumption  that  He  shared  the  errors  of  His  day,  and  that  His  koowledge 
was  subject  to  limitations.  Evolution  so  rules  as  watchword  that  miracles 
must  either  be  summarily  denied  or  their  evidence  depreciated. 

The  author  fully  realizes  the  wide  separation  in  thought,  in  respect  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  occasioned  by  the  modern  critical  treatment*  He  quotes  the 
judgment  of  various  writers  to  the  effect,  that  this  difference  is  immense  \ 
that  peace  between  the  two  camps  is  impossible ;  that  the  *^*  obsolescent 
treatment  of  the  Bible'*  and  the  modern  critical  view  are  in  open  antago- 
uiam.  While  he  himself  has  come  to  the  new  ground,  it  was  not  without  a 
pang ;  and  he  knows  how  to  feel  for  those  whom,  in  this  sense,  he  has  left. 
He  tells  na  of  the  confusion  and  sorrow  that  for  a  time  came  into  his  life 
when  the  new  view  of  the  Bible  began  appealing  to  him,  and  he  understands 
the  amazement  and  pain  with  which  many  of  a  tender  conscience  contem- 
plate the  positions  now  taken  by  criticism.  For  instance ;  *'  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter,"  he  writes,  **  to  accept  on  the  first  hearing  the  critical  view  of 
Denteronomy  as  a  production  in  the  main  of  the  seventh  century  B*C*, 
published  during  the  ministry  of  Jeremiah  and  more  than  a  century  after 
the  time  of  Hosea  ";  and  that  it  cannot  be  denied  in  the  light  of  its  opening 
words  "  that  the  common  interpretation  of  the  book  as  a  speeeli  delivered 
by  Moses  at  the  conclusion  of  their  w^anderiugs  is  the  natural  one*"  But 
notwithstanding  the  divergence  of  view,  and  notwitlistanding  the  opinions 
to  the  contrary,  as  above  mentioned,  the  Professor  w^ould  fain  think  there 
JB  common  ground  suflicient  on  which  both  parties  can  st^ind,  and  that  the 
gnlf  Is  not  bridgeless*    He  would  mediate  between  the  two  camps» 

An  examination  of  the  grounds  for  the  pleasing  hope  that  is  in  him  wonld 
be  largely  an  examination  of  the  entire  book.  This  hope  is  based  on  certaiii 
conceptions  he  sets  forth  about  the  Bible  and  is  valid  only  on  the  supposition 
of  their  correctness.  It  depends  at  the  outset  on  what  he  understands  by 
inspiration  of  the  Script ures.  Generally  the  Professor  is  very  lucid  and 
direct,  and  the  literary  style  of  his  book  is  charming.  But  we  could  wish 
for  more  explicitness  in  this  part,  where  at  times  there  seems  to  be  only 
vagueness  and  a  mystifying  rhetoric.     He  avoids  any  deQnttion  of  inspiia* 
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tion,  and  contents  liimself  with  recognizing  what  he  considers  ita  presence. 
He  reverently  acknowledges  the  Bible  as  a  divine  book,  and  designates  it  aa 
tbe  Word  of  God,  and  a  hook  throughout  which  the  Spirit  of  God  moves. 
Such  design  at  10113,  however,  are  not  as  deQaite  and  as  uniform  in  their 
meaning  to-day  as  formerly  they  were,  and  have  come  now  to  need  them- 
selves to  be  defined.  Even  Prof.  Delitzscii,  in  his  Bahd  mxd  Bibtl 
can  apeak  of  the  spirit  which  animates  ttie  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  divine. 
Our  author  emphasizes  the  Bible  aa  also  a  word  of  man,  and  as  bearing  tbe 
stami)  of  humanity.  This  is  clear,  and  certainly  is  important  to  remember. 
But  when  he  says,  *'  Perhaps  we  do  not  reaily  appreciate  the  divine  majesty 
of  tiie  Bible  until  we  see  how  varied  and  fascinating  is  the  humanity  of  it " ; 
andwlien,  after  attributing  a  mytliical  quality  to  the  *' Hebrew  stories" 
contained  in  Gen.  i-xi,  he  yet  affirms  of  it,  **Here  Is  the  finger  of  God," 
and  "Here  is  a  section  which  is  inspired,  if  the  word  4nspiratiun  *  means 
anything  at  all,"  we  feel  like  exclaiming  as  did  Ezekiel's  hearers,  **  Doth  he 
not  speak  parables  1"  Tbe  theory  of  the  late  closing  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon  fits  in  with  his  general  view  of  tbe  character  of  those  Vfc*ri tings. 
^*  There  are  no  four  hundred  years  of  silence,  as  indeed  there  could  not  be." 
And  one  gets  the  impression,  too,  tiiat  inspired  writings  might  be  found 
outside  the  chosen  nation  of  Israel,  and  that  no  pentup  canon  may  define 
their  number  Tiie  thougiit  that  '^  every  book  within  it  differs  in  kind 
from  every  book  without  it"  is  unfortunate  and  *' fosters  bibilolatry  "  and 
a  mechanical  view  of  inspiration,  and  all  tliat.  Tii©  limits  of  the  canon, 
however,  though  '*  theoretically  open  are  practically  closed  '*  in  the  action 
of  the  Church  of  early  days.  This  decision,  he  says,  may  be  safely  acqui* 
esced  in,  although  no  "^  historical  decision  of  that  kind  can  be  absolutely 
binding  on  subaequent  generations  »'* 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  human  aide  he  claims  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose Scripture  would  share  tiie  imperfections  and  fidlibility  of  all  human 
things,  unless  God  has  preserved  it.  But  has  Gad  done  so  ?  !ie  asks;  and  he 
tells  us  that  in  the  Bible  we  have  not  so  much  "the  pure  presence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit »  aa  that  Spirit  moving  among,  acting  upon  and  blended  with 
very  human  apirita."  That  this  reveals  tlie  **  conditions  "  under  which 
inspiration  had  to  work,  and  '^  wiiat  elements  shall  he  taken  up  by  tbe 
Spirit  of  God  into  tbe  Bible,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say."  It  would  seem  a  postu- 
late, the  Professor  writes*  that  "  a  book  tliat  is  divine  must  be  true,'^  But 
this  is  no  si>oiier  said  than  difficulties  begin  to  arise*  What  kind  of  truth  ? 
be  asks ;  and  then  undertakes  to  show  that  scientiiioally,  liistorically,  mor* 
ally  and  even  religiously  this  postulate  must  be  modified,  and  that  tbe 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  does  not  guarantee  the  truth  of  its  own  teachings* 

The  critics  as  a  whole  regard  tbe  early  biblical  records  of  creation,  the 
temptation  and  fall  of  man,  the  deluge,  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  incident, 
etc.,  as  legendary;  the  patriarchs,  presented  so  extensively  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  as  in  no  sense  personal  beings  but  simply  names  or  titles 
standing,  sometimes  for  tribal  designations,  sometimes  for  personified 
virtues;  the  theophaniea  as  but  Oriental  fancies,  and  all  the  stirring  or 
heroic  scenes,  which  involve  in  any  degree  a  miraculous  eleroentj  aa  the 
ianocent  folk-lore  of  a  juvenile  age.  Yet  it  is  Prof.  McPadyen*a  thought 
that  in  respect  to  this  tbe  two  parties  can  stand  together  by  reason  of  a 
common  recognition  of  the  ^*  religious  value  "  embodied  in  these  myths  and 
fancies.  They  can  tent  on  the  same  ground  by  taking  them  simply  as  moral 
ideas  and  inscribing  under  each,  *'  Mmz  fabula  doeeV^ 

Respecting  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalmists,  there  is  more  force  in  the  con- 
sideration urged  by  the  Professor  that  the  dilference  of  view  relative  to  the 
periods  in  which  they  wrote  should  not  affect  their  value  for  instruction 
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and  comfort  and  elevation  of  the  soul.  As  regards  the  Prophets,  however, 
the  question  of  the  predictive  element,  in  Isaiah  for  instance,  may  be  largely 
^ected  by  the  ciuestion  of  date,  that  is,  '*  whether  it  be  pre-exilic,  exiiiic  or 
post-exilic."  He  beautifully  describes  the  "comfort  ye"  section  as  "the 
Gospel  of  ttie  pity,  the  grace,  the  love  of  Gotlt"  and  claims  thtit  the  religions 
message  and  its  value  remain  the  same  Irrespective  of  tlie  time  of  its 
declaration*  Not  quite  the  same,  however*  There  is  the  loss  of  the  apolo- 
getic value  which  attaches  to  a  predictive  prophecy  uttered  n  hundred  and 
fifty  yeara  in  advance,  jiccording  to  one  view  ;  while  acording  to  the  other— 
with  Cyrus  and  his  conquest  of  Babylon  just  at  band—the  word  of  comfort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  *'  Second  Isaiah  "  is  based  simply  on  a  sagacious  read- 
ing of  the  mgm  of  the  times*  Of  course,  however,  we  recognize  this  as  a 
legitimate  question  of  criticism,  and  the  matter  of  date  in  the  latter  portion 
of  Isaiah  cannot  be  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  accurate  foresight  of 
the  dist4int  future  is  of  great  value  in  the  realm  of  Christian  evidences.  At 
the  same  time  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  a  defect  in  the  conception 
running  through  this  whole  book,  which  is  chamcteristic,  too,  of  the  entire 
critical  school  of  to-day.  They  assume  that  the  function  of  Scripture  must 
be  conhned  to  the  Immediate  horizon,  and  to  the  directly  ethical  and 
religious,  to  spiritual  lessons  and  ideas,  and  'Hhings  which  acijoiupany  sal- 
vation.'' These  constitute  the  kernel,  while  the  setting  and  the  circum- 
stantials may  he  but  as  the  shell  and  the  Irusk,  Emphasize  the  spiritual 
and  essential  truth  as  we  must,  yet  God  attached  a  value  also  to  the  pheno- 
mena by  which  very  often  His  mesmige^  were  accompanied >  Hence  the 
burning  bush  when  He  revealed  His  name  to  Moses,  the  lightnings  and 
thunder  when  He  gave  the  commaEdments,  the  marvels  which  marked  the 
testifying  work  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  the  sigus  and  wonders  attending 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  To  disesteem  what  we  might  consider  the  circum- 
stantials  would  he  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  wisdom  which  put  them  there. 

Under  his  view  of  the  Bible  w©  are  not  surprised  to  find  our  author  show- 
lug  a  free  band  in  dealing  with  it.  He  deems  it  **'  an  ungracious  task  to 
fasten  attention  on  the  difficulties  of  Scripture/-  At  the  same  time  with 
his  plowshare  running  through  the  fields  he  turns  up  supposed  difficulties  in 
almost  every  furrow.  He  (inds  errors  in  Scripture  conceptions  and  in  its 
historical  statements-  He  finds  myths,  legends,  and  Imaginative  embodi- 
ments in  what  the  common  reader  would  take  as  plain  matter  of  fact  nar* 
ration.  He  finds  discrepancies  and  contradictions  in  statement.  In  the 
chapter  on  "  The  Discourtesies  of  Criticism  "  he  deprecates  the  satirical 
remark  made  by  one  of  the  ** opponents*'  to  the  effect  that  tlie  professional 
critic  rejoices  as  "  oue  who  findeth  great  spoiP'  when  he  tinda  some  new 
error  or  discrepancy  in  the  Bible  1  We  would  be  far  from  ascribing  such 
spirit  to  Prof*  McFadyen,  but  we  confess  to  some  surprise  when  we  find 
him  so  complacently  adopting  and  pressing  all  the  chief  instauces  of  alleged 
difflcultiea  in  the  tscripture  records  which  have  served  for  generations  in  the 
armorieB  of  unbelief,  and  this  without  ever  once  a  hint  or  suggestion  of  the 
reconciling  explanations  which  Ijave  over  and  over  been  made. 

Another  barrier  between  the  parties  has  been  raised  by  reason  of  their 
different  attitudes  In  respect  to  our  Lord's  relation  to  the  questions  now 
involved  in  Old  Testament  criticism.  But  this  wall  of  separation  can  be 
sensibly  lowered,  Prof.  McPadyen  assures  us,  when  they  who  take 
alarm  have  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Christ  in  the 
flesh  and  of  His  province  as  a  teacher*  "  The  critics,"  he  says,  '^are  con- 
tending for  what  they  hold  to  be  a  worthier  conception  of  Christ's  person 
than  that  which  the  traditional  theory  offers  them.*'  The  IJew  Testament 
patently  endorses  ''  a  tradition  "  as  to  Moses,  but  that  does  not  bind,  inas- 
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much  as  it  was  "  no  part  of  its  function  to  give  information  on  literary 
problems  arising  out  of  the  Old  Testament.''  Likewise  Christ  '*held 
opinions  *'  on  some  of  these  qiiestiona,  but  He  rendered  no  "'deeisiona ''  con- 
cerning them.  Any  utterances  He  may  have  made  on  sucU  subjects  were 
incidental,  and  out  of  the  sphere  and  scope  of  His  mission,  and  hence  ^*  not 
relevant '■  to  the  points  to-day  in  hand*  In  His  discourses  He  alhided  to 
a  great  many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  notably  to 
those  which  are  reckoned  among  the  most  marvelous,  and  wljich  to-day  are 
often  heard  with  incredulity*  *' There  can  be  practically  no  doubt,'*  con- 
cedes  our  author, '"  that  Christ  believed  in  the  historicity  of  all  the  incidents 
to  which  He  allnded,  as  well  sis  in  the  Mosaic  antlioi^hipof  the  Pentateuch*^' 
That  He  really  heid  views  concerning  the  Old  Testament  now  cuiTent  among 
the  critics  '*  it  is  abstractly  possible  to  maintain,^*  he  says — but  that  is  not 
"  the  natural  impression  made  by  His  words,  *  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noab, 
even  so  shall  it  be,' '  Remember  Lot's  wife.'  The  power  of  sucli  statements 
and  appeals  depends  largely  on  a  real  conviction,  on  the  part  of  speaker  and 
hearer  alike,  of  the  hiatorical  reality  of  the  incidents  alluded  to."  This  is 
strongly  put  But  its  value  as  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue  is  nullified 
by  the  Professor's  suggestion,  in  immediate  sequence,  that  such  incidental 
endorsement  does  not  necsBParily  stamp  the  incidents  as  historic.  The  fact 
that  our  Lord  Himself  believed  all  tliese  things,  and  even  used  them  in  His 
teachings  does  not  prove  they  were  true.  "The  word  became  flesli  " ;  "In 
the  days  of  his  flesh  '^ ;  "  It  behooved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  bis  brethren  " 
—it  is  within  the  enfolding  of  these  statements  that  he  judges  the  Lord's 
avowals  and  declarations.  Like  His  brethren  of  that  day  in  dress  and  lan- 
guage and  in  the  general  conditions  of  Oriental  life,  wby  may  not  Christ 
have  shared  the  optniOTis  of  His  time  ?  And  as  He  was  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  power,  and  to  the  bodily  infirmities  of  hunger,  thirst  and  weariness, 
wby  not  also,  to  be  completely  man,  to  the  human  limitations  of  Icnowledge  ? 

Very  naturally,  in  this  connection.  Prof.  McFadyen  makes  use  of  the 
one  classical  instance  of  our  Lord's  self-confessed  limitation—that  in  com- 
mon with  men  and  angels  He  knew  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the  end 
Cometh.  With  remarlcable  unanimity  all  the  critics  seize  on  this  and  press 
it  to  its  utmost  of  application,  as  if  losay  ;  Ignorant  on  one  point,  unreliable 
on  many  points.  There  are,  among  others,  two  considerations  which  sbould 
be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  thiis  passiige : 

L  While  predicating  nescience  in  one  single  particular,  it  is  not  an 
instance  of  mistake  or  error.  We  are  not  confronted  by  a  claim  of  knowl- 
edge which  had  no  foundation  for  it,  nor  an  attempt  at  prediction  which 
was  falsified  by  the  issue  of  events.  This  solitary  statement  belongs  to  no 
category  which  critics  could  ever  label  *'  Tlie  Mistakes  of  Jesus."  It  w^as 
not  an  Instance  of  misjudgment,  nor  of  fallibility,  nor  of  narrowed  horizon* 
Not  to  know  must  not  be  confounded  with  error,  nor  with  liability  to 
error.  On  this  one  question  the  Lord  attempted  no  prediction  and  no  con- 
jecture, and  thus  at  least  He  cannot  be  charged  with  making  a  mistake  in 
any  utterance  as  to  the  day  and  the  hour  when  the  end  cometh.  This  dis- 
tinction it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind.  Zealous  theorists  have 
pressed  the  declaration,  which  at  the  utmost  is  negative  in  ils  cimractcr 
and  limited  in  its  application,  into  the  sei-vice  of  afflrmations  and  postulates 
altogether  unwarranted*  When  we  would  think  of  the  limitations  of  out 
Lord's  intelligence,  we  must  let  Him  indicate  for  Himself,  as  in  this  excep- 
tional restriction,  the  subject  wherein  His  knowledge  is  limited^  It  is  little 
short  of  impious  to  make  His  one  self- acknowledged  limitation  a  ground  for 
assuming  that  He  may  have  been  ignorant,  or  may  have  been  in  error,  on 
other  subjects  concerning  which  with  expUcitness  and  confidence  He  did 
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nmume  to  ppeak,  nnd  oYar  all  which  declarafcions  we  cftn  throw  the  segfs  of 
Hia  oWD  claim, '"  We  speak  that  which  we  do  know.*' 

2.  While  allowing  whatever  legitimate  restriction  may  be  Bugj^ested  bj 
this  one  passage,  Jesus  mnst  still  be  confessed, at  all  events  and  at  the  lowest 
conception,  as  a  messenger  of  God  to  men.  Even  though  His  divinity  were 
entirely  sheathed  and  quie^^cent,  and  Ills  Sonsbip  set  aside,  Hia  prophetic 
office  would  remain*  At  the  very  least  Ue  standi  as  a  teacher  equal  in 
authority  with  prophets  who  went  before  IDm  and  apostles  who  came  after 
ll\m.  Do  we  accept  them  as  inspired  revealera  in  the  name  of  God  ?  Did 
thmf  speak  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  \n  their  work  the  end  of  con- 
troversy for  those  who  accept  tbe  Scriptures  ?  And  shall  we  think  to  subject 
any  of  His  tetwhings  to  severer  tests  than  we  would  theirs  ?  No  theory  of 
Kenofiis  and  no  inference  drawn  from  this  solitary  and  individual  instance 
fehonld  be  allowed  for  one  moment  to  discredit  or  impair  Hia  teaching 
authority.  He  was  the  only-begotten  Son,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  diTine  will  and  had  the  Spirit  of  God  without  measure^  and  waa 
anointed  above  His  fellows.  Because  Panl^  referring  to  bis  wonderful 
vision  when  caught  up  into  Paradise,  s'iid  of  himself  ''^  whether  in  the  body 
or  ont  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell "  (note  the  reaemblance  to  Chnat's  word 
concerning  the  day  and  the  hour,  '*no  man  knoweth  .  .  *  .  only  the 
Father  ")t  we  do  not,  therefore,  think  to  impugn  the  apostle's  statementa 
on  other  subjects  whereon  he  does  tell  us  what  he  claims  to  know;  If  we 
can  call  them  inspired  and  authoritative  unto  whom  the  Word  of  God  came 
(and  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken  j,  say  we  of  Him  whom  tiie  Father 
hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou  art  liable  to  error  and  mistake  ? 

Our  author  approaches  the  subject  of  the  supernatural  with  full  realiza- 
tion that  In  respect  to  it  modern  criticism  is  on  delicate  ground.  He  recog- 
nizes, that  "  one  of  the  heaviest  counts  in  the  indictment  against  criticism 
has  been  Its  alleged  attitude"  thereto;  that  whatever  may  be  included 
under  the  *"*  somewhat  vague  and  subtle  term/*  the  sui^ernatural  represents 
something  vital  to  Christianity,  and  "  if  it  goes,  Christianity  goes  with  It;" 
and  that  if  on  a  priori  principles  crillcism  assumes  the  impossibility  of  the 
supernatural^  it  is  vitiated  from  the  start, 

In  the  light  of  such  declarations  it  may  aeem  ongracions  to  raise  any  quea^ 
tion.  But  in  the  light  of  the  whole  chapter  which  deals  with  "  Criticiam 
and  the  Supernatural**  it  becomes  needful  to  do  so.  Amid  the  amazing 
changes  in  religious  thoui^bt  now  being  seen,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  old 
terminology  remains.  New  meanings,  however,  often  attach  to  the  old 
terms.  Tiie  word  aupernatuni!  to-day  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  all. 
We  do  not  question  that  Prof*  McFadyeu  for  himself  believes  in  it,  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  as  commonly  understood.  But  unless  we  entirely  mia^ 
read  his  book,  Im  sets  forth  a  conception  of  it,  as  of  possible  and  legitimate 
tise  by  those  who  so  desire,  wliich  corner  far  abort  of  the  popular  concep- 
tion. The  natural  and  the  supernatural,  he  tells  us,  are  relative  terms. 
We  know  not  enough  of  either  to  be  able  always  to  dniw  the  line.  WImt 
some  may  call  the  miraculous  may  only  be  the  natural,  and  it  is  unjust  to 
those  who  may  deny  the  auperuatural  in  hiatory  to  suppose  they  thereforw 
deny  the  divine  in  it.  God  is  not  merely  in  the  gaps  and  in  the  eveata 
exceptional  and  sporadic,  but  is  to  be  seen  in  all,  and  through  all  and  over 
all.  And  they  who  see  "  everywhere  throughout  the  nni verse  law  and  the 
unbroken  sequences  of  causation  find  in  this  majestic  order  the  reflex  of  Hina 
who  is  without  variableness,'*  and  that  as  thus  interpreted  It  presents  a 
'*  spectacle  of  n*ibler  and  more  mysterious  majesty  than  would  a  universe 
whose  God  appeared  only  fitfully  and  in  corners."  This  is  true  and  beauti- 
fully uttered*    But  why  institute  the  compartsou  ?    Who  makes  such  alter- 
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natives  ?  Wbo  "  sees  the  divine  merely  m  the  so-called  supBrnatural,*'  to 
use  one  of  the  Professor^a  expressfona  ?  Do  they  who  luake  claim  for  the 
aupernaturaU  in  the  common  understanding  of  the  word,  delimit  Grod's  hand 
in  His  universe  to  the  gapa  and  the  corners?  The  remark  seems  utterly 
superfluous,  unless  it  be  understood  as  sanctioning  (for  those  wbo  so  deaire) 
a  sense  of  tlie  word  supernatural  which  means  not  much  more  than  a  mere 
theiatio  eonceptiou  of  the  universe,  and  the  thouj^ht,  axiomatic  to  the  Chris* 
tian  belfever,  that  God^s  wisdom  and  active  su(>erintendence  are  seen  in  all 
hiatq^,  and  that 

'*.  .  *  ,  thfou^h  ihQ  agea  an  inci^Aaiiig  imrpoie  runs;' 

and  all  this  as  opposed  simply  to  a  uaturalistic  hypothesis. 

It  Is  in  this  sense  that  we  feel  obliged  to  interpret  his  statement  that 
*'  criticism  does  not  deny  the  aupernatural/'  In  the  same  sense,  too,  are  we 
to  understand  "the  positive  contrihntion "  which,  he  claims,  criticism 
offers  to  the  supematuraL  As  here  portrayed,  tlie  supernatural  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  chiefly  to  he  found  in  the  unique  development  of  the  Jewish 
people,  a  development  ^^  due  to  the  uniqueness  of  their  early  discipline  and 
experience  as  a  nation."  And  this  not  alone  as  pertaining  to  their  history, 
hut  as  observer)  also  in  their  religion  which  "developed  as  their  history 
advance(3,"  and  which  differentiated  them  and  maintained  their  separate- 
nesa  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  That  the  uniqueness  of  this  strange 
people  was  an  accident  ^*  no  one  wKl  believe  who  believes  that  there  is  a  pur- 
pose in  history,^'  AH,  this  is  true  and  wellput,  but  the  supernatural  ism  of 
tbe  Bible  is  aomething  other  than  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  purpose  in  the 
world  and  the  ordering  of  God's  government  in  Providence- 

In  his  laudable  desire  to  briilge  the  gulft  Prof,  Mc  Fad  yen  would  have  us 
consider  whether  the  incompatibility  between  the  two  schools  is  not  rather 
tiiat  only  of  atandpuiut,  attitude  and  method,  while  essentially  the  Bible  in 
held  alike  by  both.  Both,  he  says,  take  it  as  profitable  for  teachings  That 
while  to  the  critics  great  portions  of  it  are  but  myth  and  legend  which  to  the 
othera  are  history,  yet  "  the  religioua  value  ''  of  these  records  is  the  same  In 
either  case.  That  while  also  in  other  parts,  not  mythical  there  are  errors 
and  inconaisteuciea,  yet  thia  is  not  to  he  considered  as  prejudicial  to  their 
inaplmtion.  That  while  Christ *s  testimony  to  the  Old  Testament  must 
ne^s  be  modi  tied,  in  tbat  certain  parts  of  it  were  given  under  his  limita- 
tions of  knowledge,  yet  He  can  be  confessed  by  each  aa  the  Truth.  And 
that  under  some  aense  of  the  word  both  can  hold  to  the  supernatural*  Thus 
can  be  fashioned  a  Joint  basis  of  union.  The  proposition  suggests  a  conun- 
drum related  in  one  of  John  B,  Gough's  stories,  A  certain  man,  after 
much  cogitation,  prop^>unded  the  question,  What  town  in  the  State  of  New 
Yotk  ia  like  the  land  promised  of  old  to  the  children  of  Israel  Y  The  com- 
pany unable  to  '"  guesa,"  tin*  answer  was  triumphantly  revealed—'*  Canan- 
daigua;  just  strike  out  the  daigua  and  call  Canan,  CuTtaan,  and  you  have 
it/'  We  fear  in  regard  to  the  common  platform  there  ia  too  much  to  strike 
out  and  too  much  to  change  in  what  is  left^. 
SU  Lotds^  Mo.  M^ADE  C*  Williams, 


Abe  the  Chitiqs  Right  ?  By  Wilhelm  MCIlleb.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Prof*  C.  voN  OiiELLl*  D»D.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
C*  H.  Irwin,  M.A.  New  York,  etc.:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Pp. 
xj£ii,  213,    Price,  $1,  net. 

Wilhelm  Moller's  Historisi;fi*CTUische  Btdenken  gtgen  dk  Oraf-Wellhau- 
seii^che  Bypothese  appeared  in  1899*  This  book  is  a  translation  of  It  under 
a  new  title,  and  with  analytical  index ^  table  of  contents  and  marginal  sub- 
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titlea  added  by  the  translator.  It  is  well  that  the  traB&lator  hm  selected 
tbis  b€K)k  to  give  to  British  and  American  readers,  and  it  is  well  that  the 
puhllshers  have  given  it  ao  attractive  an  appearance.  For  it  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  goCHi  if  it  reaches  the  class  of  readers  for  wliom  it  was  written* 
There  are  many  students  of  the  Old  Testament  whose  minds  are  preoccu- 
pied by  the  current  critical  reconBtmction  of  Israers  history  and  legisla- 
tion. Like  the  author  of  this  booki  who  describes  himself  as  a  former 
adherent  of  the  WelShausen  school,they  have  been  taken  captive  by  the  appa- 
rent smoothness  and  simplicity  of  the  evolutionary  icheme  presented  as  the 
true  account  of  Hebrew  national  and  institutional  life.  Like  the  author 
they  have  read  nothing  on  the  other  side,  or,  if  anything,  then  only  specJ* 
mens  of  that  bystericiil,  uncritical  and  opprobrious  ranting  which  hy  some 
is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  critics,  and  which  is  too  often 
referred  to  hy  the  critics  and  their  adherents  as  representative  of  the 
whole  conservative  case.  Such  a  composition  as  Holler  has  given  us  is 
exceedingly  well  planned.  It  is  not  a  studied  defense  of  conservative  views* 
It  is  not  even  a  comprehensive  critique  of  the  critical  position.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  very  clever  exhibition  of  some  of  the  difficulties  and  absurdities  in 
which  any  man  will  Qnd  himself  involved  who  attempts  to  defend  the 
Wellhausen  hypothesis,  and  this,  too,  always  in  the  sphere  of  historical 
criticism  only;  dogmatic  discussion  is  avoided.  Moreover,  as  in  Roberta 
son's  Marlii  Religion  of  Israelis  work^  by  the  way,  to  which  our  author 
owes  much  and  frankly  acknowledges  his  Indebtedness),  the  debate  is  con- 
ducted on  ground  chosen  by  the  critics  themselves,  granting  to  tbem  all 
their  conlentjons  with  respect  to  litemry  analysis  of  the  sources,  etc.  We 
say,  therefore*  it  is  well  planned.  The  plan  Is,  likewise,  huppiiy  carried  out. 
The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  in  a  series  of  arguments  directed  against  the 
first  and  most  attractive  claim  of  the  critical  writers,  that  their  hypnthesis 
alone  harmonizes  the  legislation  with  the  history.  First,  M tiller  shows  how 
far  Deuteronomy  d lifers  from  the  conditions  of  Josiah's  reign.  Next  he 
proves  the  impossibility  of  the  Priest-codex  liuving  originated  in  the  exilic 
and  postexihc  periods,  particularly  proving  that  JEzekiei  xl-^xlviii  presup- 
poses it;  and,  lastly,  he  exhibits  the  diQiculties  in  the  way  of  bringing  the 
"  Books  of  the  Covenant ''  down  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  U>  a  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of 
dating  the  Priest-codex  after  Deuteronomy,  and  of  dating  either  of  them 
from  any  other  time  than  the  Mosaic  period. 

The  author  is  particularly  successful  in  showing  the  unscientific  and  arbi- 
trary character  of  the  Wellhausen  school  in  their  treatment  of  non-observ 
ance  and  alienee  as  criteria  for  the  existence  of  legislation.  He  shows  tncon-^ 
testably  that  an  Impartial  application  of  the  critics'  own  principles  would. 
bring  down  not  only  P  but  also  D,  and  even  the  '*  Books  of  the  Covenant  '* 
(Exodus  xx-xxiii,  xxxiv)  to  the  period  after  the  exile — yes,  even  to  the 
time  subsequent  to  lilalachi.  And  the  claim  to  favor  from  adherents  of 
naturalistic  evolution  is  shown  to  be  a  false  claim  by  the  artificial,  unspon- 
taneous  way  in  whicli  the  great  "'reforms^'  were  imposed  on  the  people 
from  without.  Thus  Deuteronomy  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  a  cen- 
tralized worship  at  Jerusalem  just  when  the  Temple  reeked  with  abominable 
idolatries.  And  the  heretical  law  was  put  forward  just  when  the  exile  had 
demonstrated  to  every  one  (to  none  more  than  Ezeklel)  that  ritual  could 
not  save  Israel  from  the  wrath  of  God.  And  for  the  laws  of  Exodus,  there 
is  not  so  much  as  a  hint  preserved  to  us  of  the  occasion  when  for  the  first 
time  this  epoch-making  legislation  in  tlie  name  of  Moses  whs  foisted  on  the 
people.  Such  books  as  these  are  needed  to  show  to  those  who  liesitate  to 
accept  the  Bible's  account  of  itself,  because  of  the  difficulties  involved,  that 
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there  are  far  greater  iJifiacuIties  awaitmg  them  if  they  deay  that  account  aod 
accept  in  its  place  this  pseudo-scientific,  arbitrary,  subjective,  Ulogical 
schema. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  translator  has  not  done  hia  work  evenly  and 
that  m  many  errors  have  crept  in.  lu  only  a  score  or  so  of  Hebrew  words 
in  the  entire  book  there  are  no  less  than  four  mistakes.  Many  references  to 
chapter  and  verse  are  wrong,  and  not  a  few  German  words  have  been  ren- 
dered falsely^  sometimes  so  aa  to  give  quite  a  dUfereiit  sense  from  that 
intended  by  the  author .  Still  the  tmnalation  is  only  uneven,  by  no  means 
wholly  ptjor*  For  It  is,  above  all  things,  a  readable  book,  and  few  that  take  it 
in  hand  will  care  to  lay  it  down  until  the  last  word  is  read.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  to  which  men  respond  more  readily  than  to  an  api>eal  to  Justice  in 
which  the  witnesses  and  the  rules  of  evideuee  are  adopted  by  the  defendant 
from  the  prosecution,  and  turned  against  the  prosecution  to  its  own  dis- 
comfiture. 

Biblical  ajid  Literary  Essays.  By  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson,  0.D., 
LL.D,,  Litt.D*,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  College,  Ediuburglu  Edited 
by  his  successor,  Prof.  J,  A-  Pattbrsok,  D.D*  New  York :  A.  C. 
Armstrong**;  Son,  1902.  Pp.  ix,  320, 
Dr.  Davidson's  position  at  Edinburgh  made  his  chief  labors  of  necessity 
consist  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  It  is  to  this 
department  of  scholarly  thought  that  most  of  the  thirteen  essays  in  this 
metnorial  volume  belong*  Yet  not  alK  Besitles  the  two  essays  dealing  with 
Semitic  studies  closely  akin  to  his  own  chair,  Dr.  Davidsou  is  represented  in 
the  broader  outlook  on  general  theological  thought  by  the  two  essays  on 
'*  The  English  Bible  and  Its  Eevision  '*  and  "  The  Rationale  of  a  Preacher." 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  even  the  essays  on  strictly  Old  Testa- 
ment themes  evidence  by  tiie  breadth  of  tlieir  treivtment  the  same  wide  out- 
look  and  sympathy*  '^Biblical  Theology,"  "Modern  Eeligion  and  Old 
Testaoaent  Immortality,"  and  *^The  Ufees  of  the  Old  Testament  for  Edifi- 
cation *'  are  subjects  discussed  by  the  author  in  a  way  that  peculiarly  illus- 
trates the  above  remark.  More  restricted  themes,  like  ''The  Prophet 
Ho3ea,"''The  Prophet  Amos,"  "  The  Second  Psalm,"  *' Psalm  LXXII,'' 
"  Psalm  CX,"  are  viewed  in  the  light  that  falls  on  them,  not  only  from  Old 
Testament  interpretation,  but  also  from  unrestricted  theological  and  phtto« 
soph  ic  a  I  reflection.  Dr.  Davidson  ^s  standpoint  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  words  of  location  and  description.  Indeed,  of  the  thirteen  essays  iu 
this  volume  five  are  only  reprinted,  having  first  been  published  iu  Tkc 
Mcpositor*  There  is  seen  throughout  tliese  ej^says  the  same  quality  of  mind 
as  all  hts  works  exhibit,  though  in  varylog  degrees,  the  protest  of  the  historic 
sense  against  the  logical  faculty.  This  is  a  very  formal  and  conscious 
protest.  The  critical  faculty  is  self-conscious,  and  is  fond  of  dispUying 
itself  as  historical*  All  readers  of  theological  literature  of  the  present  day 
are  familiar  with  these  self-conscious  displays  of  criticism,  with  their  fre- 
quent comments  on  how  great  an  advance  criticism  has  made  in  the  most 
recent  years.  We  can  enjoy  the  plea  for  the  historical  sense,  but  we  confess 
to  a  weariness  bordering  on  disgust  when  the  plea  turns  into  a  aelf-lauda- 
tion.  It  always  seems  that  a  little  more  of  that  same  historic  sense,  coupled 
with  a  larger  sense  of  humor,  would  suggest  to  the  writer  the  transitorinesa 
of  his  present  way  of  thinking  quite  as  much  as  that  of  past  ways,  and  the 
little  advance  already  attained  would  not  appear  so  vast  if  it  were  measured 
beside  the  changes  that  the  future  is  quite  as  sure  to  bring.  To  us  it  seems 
an  essential  part  of  the  historic  sense  to  have  a  feeling  for  the  future  as 
well  as  for  the  past.  At  least,  it  renders  the  little  present  less  self-couscious. 
The  best  thing  in  this  collection,  in  our  iudgmeui,  is  "  The  Wisdom  of  the 
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Hebrews,"  one  of  the  reprinted  essays.  That  on  "  Mohammed  nnd  Islam  " 
is  good ;  that  on  '^  Arabic  Poetry,"  stUl  belter*  It  is  an  admirable  preaen- 
tation  of  those  qualities  of  imagination  pecaliar  to  the  Semitic  mind,  and, 
written  in  a  popular  style,  It  is  adapted  to  help  the  student  of  the  Bible  to 
undei^taud  much  of  iX&  imagery*  Here  and  there  throui^hout  the  volume, 
Dr.  Davidson  utters  his  protest  against  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  regnant  school  of  Old  Testanaent  criticism— the  abaolute  novelty  of 
prophetic  teaching.  With  the  certainty  of  true  conviction  he  asserts: 
**They  (the  prophets)  are  not  innovators;  they  call  men  back  to  the  old 
paths,"  *'  Their  movement  is  retrograde.  They  desire  to  preserve  for  the 
people  what  they  are  losing.  They  call  them  back  to  old  attainmenU  in 
knowledge  and  sanctity;  they  tell  them  that  they  have  'forgotten'  and 
•eormpted  themselves.'"  Such  words  as  these  are  refreshing.  Yet  the 
closing  essay  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  unpleasant  impression 
that  all  the  writers'  opinions  are  in  a  state  of  tlux*  Speaking  of  the 
changes  in  men's  views  of  the  Old  Testatnent  during  the  past  fifty  years  he 
writes :  "  But  one  who  has  lived  during  the  process^  and  who  has  succes- 
sively accommodated  himself,  step  by  step,  to  each  new  conclusion  [?J  as  it 
arose,  is  nut  in  a  position  to  contrast  the  new  and  the  old  with  anything  like 
*  .  .  ,  sharpness.  Such  a  person  may  remember  his  own  early  perpleiities^ 
and  the  efforts  required  to  assimilate  each  new  discovery,  and  to  effect  a 
readjuBtmeut  of  bis  mentai  state;  but  knowing  that  the  history  of  Ms 
mind  was  the  history  of  hundreds  of  other  minds,  and  not  supposing  that  a 
record  of  his  successive  mental  movements  wouSd  be  of  any  use  or  interest 
to  the  world,  he  would  not  keep  any  record  of  them*  Dr*  Davidson  seems 
to  be  speaking  out  of  his  own  experience,  and  these  essays,  drawn  from  a 
variety  of  periods  in  his  life,  contirm  tills  view.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  them,  strongly  grasped  and  beautifully  expressed,  yet  a  note  of 
mediation  on  many  points  gives  to  the  ear  of  the  reader  the  impression  of 
*' accommodation,"  '*  assimilation  "  and  *' readjustment,"  the  very  words 
that  he  himself  has  used  of  his  ''  successive  mental  movements." 
Fcineeton,  J,  Oscar  Boto. 


IV.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Daktel  Ernst  Jablonski.    Yon   Hermann  Dalton.    Berlin:  War- 
neck,  1903.    495  pages. 

Rev.  Hermann  Dal  ton,  D.D.,  formerly  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  of  St-  Petersburg,  and  now  living  in  Berlin,  has  already  put  us  under 
many  obligations  by  his  researches  In,  and  hooks  on,  the  Life  of  Jolm  aXasco 
and  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Poland  and  Russia.  He  now  produces  what 
is  the  best  life  of  the  great  court^preacher  of  the  Prussian  court,  who  occu* 
pied  such  a  unique  and  influential  position  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Jahlonski  is  a  many-sided  personality.  As  a  scholar  he  led  to  the 
origin  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  and  with  Leibnitz  shared  its 
glory.  But  it  is  especially  as  the  early  advocate  of  church  union  that  he  is 
interesting  to  us  to-day*  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Bucer  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  of  Dury  in  the  seventeenth,  ijis  advocacy  of  a  union  of 
the  Reformed  and  Lutherans  in  Germany  proved  a  prophecy  of  the  union 
of  1817.  His  efforts  to  bring  the  Anglican  Ghurcli  into  union  with  the  Prtia- 
sian  Reformed,  and  hi  a  remarkable  position  as  a  court-preacher  of  the 
Reformed  Church  and  at  the  same  time  Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
through  whom  Count  Zinzendorf  was  consecrated  Bishop,  make  him  occupy 
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a  unique  place  in  hiatoiy*  All  these  moTements  in  hb  life  are  carefully 
deliDeated  In  detail  bj  Dr*  DaUon»  The  work  reveals  the  most  careful 
research  for  tlie  original  correspondence  of  Jabloneki,  and  yet  all  Is  so 
graphically  described  that  one  forgets  that  Jt  is  theological  history.  The 
author  combines  in  a  wonderfnl  degree  the  thoroughness  of  Teutonic 
research  with  the  popular  practical  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  It  is  a  book 
that  ought  to  find  its  way  into  our  libraries  as  the  great  authority  on  the  life 
of  this  important  court- preacher  whose  efforts  prophesied  so  much  iu  our  age* 

JouANH  Casper  Lav^ater,  1741-1 8t)L  Benkschrlft  tiir  hundersten 
Wiederkehr  sehies  Todesteges,  Zurich  :  Mailer,  1902.  500  page^. 
The  centenary  anniversary  of  Lavater's  death  gave  occasion  to  the  pub- 
lication of  this  memorial  of  that  genius.  It  consists  of  chapters  by  differ- 
ent Zurich  historians  on  the  di  Cerent  phases  of  Lavater's  many-sided  life, 
as  Lavater  in  his  Work  and  Private  Life  is  by  Finsler  (the  late  Antlstpes) ; 
as  a  Citizen  of  Zurich  and  Switzerland  by  Ceroid  Meyer  von  Knonau; 
as  a  Tteligioua  Personality  by  G.  von  Schulthess-Rechberg ;  Lavater  and 
Goethe  by  Henry  Funck,  and  Lavater  as  Philosopher  and  rhysiognomiat  by 
Henry  Maier.  The  book  is  finely  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated 
(almost  approaching  an  Edition  dc  Luxe)  by  portraits  of  Lavater  and  his 
friends.  Herder,  Goethe  and  others.  The  chapter  most  interesting  to  us  is 
the  one  on  Lavater^s  religious  views.  The  wonderful  change  of  Lavater  in 
1779,  when  from  being  a  leader  of  the  Ubemis  in  thought  in  his  canton  he 
went  over  to  becoming  the  leader  of  orthodoxy  and  the  great  opponent  of 
rationalism,  makes  this  subject  important.  This  chapter  throws  consider- 
able light  on  it  from  his  correspondence ;  but  the  author  fails  to  correctly 
describe  Lavater^s  life,  because  he  doa-i  not  divide  his  life  into  the  two  parts 
above  referred  to  and  does  not,  therefore,  do  him  joatice  as  the  great 
defender  of  Evangelical  Christianity  in  an  age  when  its  great  defenders 
could  be  counted  on  the  Augers  of  one's  hamh  In  this  respect  he  is  much 
more  correctly  described  by  Maier  in  the  last  chapter  on  Lavater  as  a  phi- 
losopher, although  the  world  has  long  ago  outlived  Lavater^s  quite  inter* 
©sting  researches  in  physiognomy.  But  whether  studied  as  a  poet  or  a 
patriot,  a  preacher,  philosopher  or  physiognomist,  Lavater  is  deeply  interest- 
ing in  his  unique  personality*  The  book  is  a  w^orthy  tribute  to  a  most 
worthy  name  of  which  Zurich  may  justly  feel  proud. 

Bekedickt  Marti  (Abetius).    Yon  Albert  Halleb.    Bern  :  Wyss, 
1901.    Neujahrsblatt  herausgegeben  von  Ilistorischen  Verein  des  Kan- 
tons  Bern-    1902.    55  pages* 
The  life  of  this  almost  forgotten  Bernese  theologian  of  the  post-Reforma' 
tion  age  is  important,  because  the  materials  for  his  life  are  so  few.    TMs 
work  reveals  his  great  ability  as  a  theologian  and  populai-  commentator  on 
the  Bible^  and  also  as  a  scientist  in  astronomy  aud  botany*    His  influence 
was  important  for  the  Reformed  Churches,  because  he,  together  with  Wolf- 
gang Musculus,  brougiit  Bern  into  line  fully  with  the  Calviniatic  doctrine, 
saving  It  from  its  tendency  to  become  Lutheran*    His  dogmatics  and  com- 
mentaries were  rapidly  reprinted  in  new  editions,  so  great  was  the  demand 
for  them.    This  brochure  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  wide  influence  and  ability 
of  this  quiet  professor  in  a  small  Swiss  town. 

CaLVTN'S    JENSErTsCURJSTENTHUH     IK     SBtNEM    VERnALTNISgE     ZU 

DEN  RELIGIOSE  ScHnirTEN  DES  ERASMUS*    Uutersucht  von  Maetik 

SCHTTLZE,    Gorlitz,  1902,    74  pages. 
This  pamphlet  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  compare  Calvin  with  Erasmus, 
to  lay  the  meditations  concerning  the  future  iife  of  Calvin's  histUutei  along- 
side of  the  religious  works  of  ErasmuB,    The  relations  of  Luther  to  Eras 
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mus  hHve  been  often  discussed,  especially  their  contfoveray  about  Detetmin* 
ism.  But.  attempts  to  show  the  relation  of  Calvin  to  Enumua  and  the 
latter'a  influence  on  the  great  Reformer  have  been  rare.  This  work  opens 
up,  therefore,  an  almost  entirely  new  fleltl.  The  author  says  he  was  led  to 
take  up  this  subject  by  the  fact  that  Calvin's  earlier  studies  as  a  Humanist 
would  naturally  lead  him  into  contact  with  Eraanius,  which  would  be  still 
further  Increased  wheo  Calvin  published  his  Institutes  at  Basle,  which  was 
Erasmus's  home*  The  author  6rat  compares  their  writings  in  the  general 
subject  of  Contempt  of  the  World  and  Aspiration  for  Death,  following  this 
with  a  consideration  of  such  aspirations  on  morals*  He  then  by  compari* 
sons  of  quotations  from  the  works  of  both  summarizea  their  religious 
beliefs,  especially  on  Eschatologyt  proving  their  harmony- 
George  Rudolph  ZiMMERii anh»  By  THEOPHit  and  Abnold  Zimmeh- 
MANN,  Zurich,  1903<  158  pages. 
This  pamphlet  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  leading  ministers 
of  Switzerland,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party  of  his  canton 
against  the  rationalists  for  half  a  century.  It  shows  his  great  success  and 
faithful  testimony  as  pastor  of  one  of  t!ie  largest  congregations  in  Zurich, 
the  Fraumunster,  where  he  was  pastor  for  half  a  century.  Ills  most  noted 
work  was  his  History  of  the  Zurick  Church  Since  the  Beformation,  which 
givea  us  the  best  history  of  that  interesting  church  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. In  it  the  lives  of  the  various  Antistes,  who  headed  the  Church*  are 
given  with  great  care  and  faithfulness.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  study  the 
history  of  this  first  Church  of  the  Tteformation  will  need  this  work.  After 
a  life  of  great  usefulness  he  passed  to  his  reward  and  this  work  ia  a  suitable 
tribute  to  him  and  his  work. 

Life  of  Uluich  ^wingli.    By  Samuel  Simpson.    New  York:  Baker 

&  Taylor  Co,  5279  pages. 
The  life  of  Ulrlch  Zwingli  has  been  attracting  more  attention  lately.  The 
recent  very  excellent  Life  by  Rev.  Prof.  S*  M.  Jackson,  D.D,,  Is  now 
followed  quickly  by  another  work  on  his  life  by  the  1  ately  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  This  work 
has  a  less  scholarly  appearance  than  Jackson ^s,  but  is  more  popular  and  for 
that  reason  may  gain  wider  circulation.  Yet  it  is  also  scholarly,  for  it 
reveals  considerable  research  ;  but,  unlike  Jackson's,  does  not  give  original 
^wingU  literature.  Indeed,  the  author,  in  his  Preface,  disclaims  any 
attempt  to  make  it  too  scholarly  m  its  appearance  as  by  numerous  foot- 
notes. He  aims  to  give  the  results  of  his  studies  rather  than  the  method  and 
sources.  It  is  a  well-proportioned,  thoughtful  statement  of  the  life  of  the 
great  Reformer.  TVe  are  glad  for  his  clear  representation  of  several  facts  of 
importance  in  Zwingli*s  life.  Thus  bis  statements  about  Zwingli's  rela- 
tions to  the  Anabaptists  is  the  clearest  we  have  seen,  and  relieves 
Zwingli  of  the  charges  made  against  him  for  harshness  f^atnst  that  sect. 
His  description  of  the  sacramental  controversy  with  Luther  and  of  the 
Marburg  Conference  is  the  moat  lucid  and  popular  of  any  we  have  seen, 
even  clearer  than  D'Aubigne^s,  who  overloads  his  narrative  with  too  many 
details.  We  are,  however,  disappointed  with  his  treatment  of  the  early 
Immorality  of  Zwingli,  for  it  is  not  as  true  or  as  happy  a  treatment  of  that 
difficult  subject  as  by  other  biographers.  It  leaves  the  impression  of  ZwingU 
as  a  continuous  offender  and  is  not  as  well  guarded  as  it  ought  to  be»  and 
has,  we  understand,  interfered  somewhat  with  its  circulation.  There  are 
also  a  few  verbal  eiTora,  as  on  page  57  where  he  puts  Einsedeln  south  of  the 
Lake  of  Walenstadt,  when  it  is  south  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich ;  and,  also,  the 
spelling  of  Pfeifers  (page  8i>,  which  should  be  Pfafers ;  of  Speier  (page  184) 
for  Spire.    He  also  makes  a  misstatement  (page  240)  when  he  says  that  the 
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peace  after  the  first  Cappel  war,  1529,  was  the  first  inataiice  of  religious  lib- 
erty— that  is,  the  equality  of  Romiab  and  Protestant  Ch  arches  was  recognized. 
He  does  not  seem  to  know,  what  is  indeed  forgotten  by  most  Protest  ant 
historians  (especially  those  of  New  England  who  claim  Plymouth  Rock 
as  the  hirthplace  of  religious  freedom),  that  the  first  Uinstratiou  of  religious 
liberty  of  the  kind  he  mentions  took  place  a  few  years  before  at  Ilatiz,  in 
the  canton  of  the  OrisoBS,  Switzerland,  Jane  25,  15^,  We  welcome  this 
new  volume  on  Zwingli^  hoping  it  will  aid  in  bringing  the  world  to  a  truer 
estimate  of  Zwingli^  life,  which  has  been  ao  much  (especially  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  owing  to  the  prominence  of  German  theological  thought) 
ovei-flijadowed  by  Luther ;  for  Zwingli  in  some  respects,  aa  Jackson  has 
said,  is  a  truer  and  more  sympathetic  exponent  of  our  age  tbau  any  other 
of  the  Reformers. 
ZwiNGLiANA,  1903*     Nos.  1  and  2,    Zurich,  1903,    2  vols,    64  pages. 

We  call  attention  to  these  historical  pamphlets^  for  their  value  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  their  ai2e.  They  are  among  the  most  valuable  publications 
on  the  history  of  the  Eeformed  Churches.  They  give  each  year  original  facts 
and  manuscripts  of  Zwingli*  A  year  or  two  ago  they  publiahed  a  picture  of 
the  monastery  at  Einaedelu,  in  which  was  preached  the  first  sermon  of  the 
Reformation  by  Zwingli  in  1t510— a  very  viduable  picture,  as  the  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  jiamphlets  for  this  year 
contain  a  portrait  and  biography  of  Hegula,  Zwingli's  daughter  and  the  wife 
of  his  second  successor,  Gual  ther,  A  very  interesting  study  of  the  polemics 
of  the  Beformation  as  found  in  the  stained-glass  windows  of  convents  is 
added.  These  pamphlets  are  continually  shedding  a  flood  of  hght  on  many 
phases  of  the  Reformer's  life  and  times.  They  are  published  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ^ne  Zwingli  Museum  at  Zurich* 

L'AcADEMiE  DE  Calvin,  1559^1798,  FarCHAKLES  BoRQHAUD.  Geneva  ; 
George  Sl  Co.,  1900-  612  pages. 
This  history  of  the  University  of  Geneva  is  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  a  suitable 
appreciation  of  the  long  and  noble  history  of  this  venerable  school.  It 
describes  not  merely  the  theological  department,  but  also  the  other  depart- 
ments—law,  literature  and  medicine  also.  As  the  author  is  professor  of  law, 
it  might  be  expected  that  less  would  be  said  of  theology.  But  he  has 
described  the  various  departments  with  great  fairuess,  and  has  given  special 
prominence  to  the  theological  department  which  so  long  was  the  leading 
one,  although  now  eclipsed  in  prominence  by  the  others.  lie  devotes 
the  first  eighty-six  pages  to  Calvin^s  work  in  founding  the  school,  closing 
with  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  his  work.  This  he  follows  by  giving 
2a0  pages  on  Beza's  leadership  of  the  University  as  rector.  The  chapter 
that  follows  is  entitled  The  Reign  of  Theology  and  describes  the  University 
from  the  days  of  Diodati  to  the  younger  Torretin.  The  last  chapter  is 
beaded  The  Reign  of  Philosophy,  describing  the  period  wheu  the  theological 
part  of  the  school  became  less  prominent,  Thesi*  chapters  are  largely  bio- 
graphical. His  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  Turretlns  and  Pictet  as  theolo- 
gians, and  Chouet  among  the  philosophers,  give  a  vivid  insight  into  the 
internal  history  of  the  University.  Indeed,  without  this  book  one  is  unable 
to  understand  the  history  of  Geneva,  and  it  is  especially  valuable  in  reveal- 
ing the  succession  in  theology  in  that  school  which  went  down  from  the 
Bupralai^sariauism  of  Bern  to  the  Socinianism  of  Yernes,  The  author  has 
no  sympathy  with  strict  Calvinism,  Geneva  of  to-day  has  not  a  word  of 
defense  for  the  old  Caiviinsm  which  has  made  Geneva  what  she  is.  iStlll  he 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  Influence  of  Calvin istic  theology  and  to  the  scholarship 
of  its  representatives.    It  contains  beautiful  portmita  of  the  leading  profea- 
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soTBof  the  aishooL    A  valuable  I jat  of  the  professors  and  students  of  that 
period  closes  the  volume.    It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  tbe  past  work  of  that 
University  and  in  its  author  a  tribute  to  its  pressent  seholarsliip. 
The  Minutes  and  Letters  of  TiiB  Coetus  of  tuk  Germ  ait  Be- 

FORMED  CoNGREOATiOKS  IN  Pe:snsylvania»  1747-17UL'.    Published 

by  the  Eaatem  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  In  the  United  states. 

Philadelphia,  1903, 
This  Is  a  very  important  work  on  the  early  Church  history  of  the  churches 
in  the  United  States,  The  German  Reformed  Church  never  knew  its  early 
history  exactly,  as  most  of  its  early  records  seemed  lost.  They  were  discov- 
ered in  Holland  aadmade  known  to  the  Church  by  the  writer,  assisted  by 
Bev-  Prof»  W.  J.  Hinke,  of  Ursinua  Tlieologieal  Beminary^  This  volume  la 
the  publication  of  that  part  of  the  Holland  documenta  that  contam  the 
minutes  of  what  was  a  sort  of  a  synod  and  was  called  a  coetus*  It  occu- 
pied a  place  ^medium  between  a  elassis  and  a  committee,  not  having  the 
rights  of  a  classis,  yet  having  more  rights  than  a  committee.  This  volume 
throws  a  great  tiood  of  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  It  com- 
pletes the  set  of  synod -8  minutes  back  to  the  very  beginning.  Ineidentally 
it  sheds  some  interesting  light  on  the  early  relations  between  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  the  Reformed.  In  addition  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Coetus,  it  con- 
tains also  the  annual  letters  sent  to  Holland,  explainiug  the  coetus*  acta  and 
containing  a  good  deal  of  independent  matter.  The  minutes  are  prefaeed 
by  three  iinportant  letters  of  Rev*  Jolm  Philip  Boehm,  tbe  founder  of  the 
Church,  written  to  Holland  before  the  coetus  was  organized  in  1747,  con- 
taining valuable  information.  The  volume  was  published  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Eastern  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  edited  by  Rev.  Prof,  W* 
J,  Hlnlie  and  Rev,  James  L  Good,  J>.D,  The  volume  is  well  printed,  and  baa 
for  Its  frontispiece  a  fac  nimtk  of  the  title-page  of  the  first  coetus'  minutea 
It  is  an  honor  to  its  committee  of  publication  and  to  the  Church  whose 
origin  it  reveals. 
History  of  Franklik  akd  Marshajli.  Ooi.L£:oe.    By  Joseph  Henry 

Btjbbs,  D.D*,  LL-D,  Lancaster,  1903. 
This  volume  is  due  to  the  semi-centeumal  celebration  of  tUe  union  of 
Marshall  College,  of  Mercersburg,  Pa*,  with  Franklin  Collie,  of  LancaS'^ 
ter,  in  1863.  The  author,  however^  goes  back  of  that  dale  and  traces  its 
history  to  the  beginning  of  Fraokliu  College  in  17&7.  He  throws  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  this  very  early  history,  and  on  the  intimate  relations  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  with  the  institution  in  his  efforts  to  elevate  the  Pennsiylvaiiia 
Germans.  He  proves  that  FrankUn  was  present  at  the  oi>ening  of  the  insti- 
tution in  1787,  a  fact  somewhat  doubtful  before.  The  most  interesting  part 
to  ns  is  the  brief  sketch  of  the  early  religious  history  of  Marshall  CoUegef 
and  of  the  later  development  of  what  was  known  as  Mercershurg  Theology, 
Tbe  book  is  full  of  new  and  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  college, 
A  bibliography  of  works  by  graduates  of  the  institution  closes  this  excellent 
tribute  to  the  institution  the  author  represents. 
Etudiftg,  James  I,  Good, 


GeSCHICUTE    DER   Jt^DISCHEN  ApOLOOETIK     ALS   VORGESCHICHTK  DBS 

Christekthums^  Von  M.  FriebXp^nder.  Zurich :  Verlag  von  Cseear 
Schmidt,  1903,    Svo ;  pp.  x v,  4Sa 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  made  himself  favorably  kcown  by  a  series 
of  interesting  studies  all  dealing  more  or  less  directly  with  the  connection 
between  the  Judaism  of  the  diaspora  and  Christianity.  The  hrst  of  these, 
Fatrisiische  und  Talmudimhe  8tt*dien,  appeared  as  far  back  as  1S7B,  and 
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tben,  after  a  conaiderable  mterval,  the  same  line  of  investigalion  was  further 
puraued  in  Zur  EnistehungsgtsQhichte  des  Ckristenthums,  €m  Excurs  tfoti 
der  S€fdUQ(finta  zum  Evangelium,  1894  ;  Das  Jitd^nihum  in  der  Vfjrdiristlichen 
grieehischen  Wett^  ein  BeUrag  tut  Entatehungsgeichichie  dts  CkrUtentkmns, 
IS97;  DtT  ^orcfiTHstliche  jiidisclit  GtiosticisTfnns^  1898;  Der  Antkkrist  in  d€n 
vorchrislltchm  fUdischtn  Qmllm^  1901.  The  two  fundamental  views  run- 
ning through  all  these  publications  are,  on  the  one  band,  that  Christianity  was 
not  only  formally  but  materially  indebted  to  the  JudaJsm  of  the  diaspora, 
inaatnuchaBaotneof  Its  charaeteriatic  formative  ideas  were  antici^ted  by 
the  latter,  auch  as  that  of  freedom  from  the  ceremonial  law ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  gnosticism  existed  in  a  well-developed  form  within  the  fold  of 
Judaism  considerable  time  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  indeed  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  writing  of  some  of  the  Canonical  Psalms,  the  Eedim  men- 
tioned in  which  are  none  other  than  gnostics.  These  two  ptisitlons  are 
reaffirmed  with  eonsiderable  emphasis  in  the  present  volume,  tiiough  here 
they  are  formulated  more  cautiously  than  la  the  previous  treatises,  no  donbt 
owing  to  the  criticism  brought  against  them  in  their  original  less  guarded 
form.  But  these  views  appear  here  in  a  larger  setting,  since  the  author 
attempts  nothing  less  than  to  give  a  history  of  Jewish  Apologetics  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word*  The  apologetic  attitude  Is  according  to  him  the 
very  essence  of  the  mind  of  the  Judaism  of  the  diaspora,  since  this  branch 
of  Judaism  had  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  the  uniqueness  and  abso- 
luteness and  universal istic  destiny  of  its  religion,  and  was  in  the  entire  range 
of  its  literary  production  controlled  by  the  intent  to  assert  and  defend  its 
claims  as  such.  To  write  the  history  of  this  Apologetics  is  to  the  an  thorns 
view  practically  equivalent  to  writing  the  spiritual  history  of  this  branch  of 
Judaism  itself,  since  the  struggle  for  life,  as  it  is  biologically  and  evolution- 
ist ically  put,  is  the  secret  of  the  life's  development.  We  own  to  having  felt 
a  certain  disappointment  in  reading  the  book,  because  the  execution  hardly 
comes  up  to  this  magniflcently,  if  somewhat  one-sidedly,  conceived  pro- 
gramme* Friedllinder'a  presentation  of  things  moves  too  much  along  the 
line  of  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  single  writings^  and  has  too  little  of 
detachment  on  the  author's  part  from  the  sources  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  a 
truly  historical  treatment  even  in  a  subject  where  so  much  of  the  historic 
life  runs  in  literary  channels*  A  further  objection  that  may  be  made  to 
the  book  is  that  it  forces  into  the  category  of  Apologetics  practically  the 
whole  extra-canonical  literature  of  Judaism  belonging  to  the  period  dealt 
with.  While  in  a  case  like  that  of  the  Sibylline  writings  and  the  works  of 
Josephus  and  the  older  quasi -historical  productions  this  is  the  true  point 
of  view,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  apply  this  to  the  Apocalyptic  literature,  as 
the  author  attempts  to  do.  Here  certainly  the  apologetic  motive  waa 
entirely  secondary,  and  to  place  it  in  the  foreground  necessarily  results  In 
giving  a  distorted  view  of  the  character  and  aims  of  this  class  of  writings* 
With  reference  to  the  inrtuence  of  the  freer  tendencies  of  Llie  diaspora- 
Judaism  upon  the  Christian  religion,  tvro  things  might  be  said.  On  the  one 
hand,  Friedlander  still  overestimates  the  extent  to  which  emancipation  from 
the  literal  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  carried  among  the  Jews 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere*  Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an  antinomian 
party  existed,  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  it  was  in  any  sense  in  fluent  lal. 
It  has  been  correctly  observed  that  even  a  man  like  Phllo,  who  goes  so  far 
in  his  allegorizing,  spiritualizing  evaporation  of  tlie  Intent  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  still  firmly  insists  upon  the  observance  of  the  letter  as  of  coordinate 
importance  with  the  apprehension  of  ttie  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
author  does  not  make  clear  how  he  conceives  in  the  concrete  of  the  channel 
through  which  this  law-free  spirit  affected  the  origin  of  Christianity*  Home 
34 
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ooi  «9iftlM  tli0  Aii^loii  mttlils  tlio  oMDoe  i»f  Jiidu 

fl  b  ft  di^iid  veAol  Ibe  aatkor  tliai  he  tea«  ooce  more  called  all»tian 
Id  Uie  proiftiee  of  a  gBOSttekiQg  elemect  In  pr9-Ctti1s£iui  Jodaisai.  Uo-' 
doalitedijr  be  goet  too  far  iii  iolerpreliitg  eTerjtliiDg  Aid  aboufc  tte  WaiB 
of  thcie  Jewfib  gnoetloif  1q  Anding  tbem  everywhere,  where  aaj  radical 
form  of  oppositfoii  to  orthodox  Juflabm  U  spoken  o£,ai«e.f,,  in  the  2edJiti  ol 
tbeFtaIrae,aiid  in  erplaintn^  fn>m  ihia  gnostic  movemeDi  la  Jodalm  yw 
developoieitt  of  the  \^m  of  tbe  aoticbrist.  Neverthelen*  em  m  tlie  radaaed 
wmmb  in  wblch  Fdedl&Dd^r't  theory  will  bare  to  be  taken  in  0£d€r  to  ataadt 
it  k  of  far^reacbltag  importanee  for  the  problem  of  the  gnostic  viewB  attacked 
hi  mum  of  tbe  New  Testament  WTitiugi,  especially  certain  Panline  Epiatlca. 
U  th6  anthor^i  theory  can  be  atitmtantiated  Id  any  d^ree  at  &1U  tbe  polemie 
agaliist  gnoflLlciziog  views  can  no  looger  be  conaidered  a  mark  of  post- 
Apofltotlc  origin* 

Tliif  #mtlr0  t^iueetion  of  explalDiiig  Cbriftianity  aa  a  specific  form  of  the 
de^elopmeot  undergone  by  judaiam  In  the  diaspora  has  been  mOYed  one 
itaffd  ^rtliar  back  by  the  most  recant  Babylonian  mythologizing  hypothesis 
iw  applied  U}  Important  New  Testament  ideas  and  institutions  by  Bouaset, 
Ouiikei  and  othera.  According  to  their  view,  it  is  tbe  Judaism  of  the  dia- 
■pr>ni  itJMilf  which  retiuires  an  explaaatton,  acid  wldch,  the  more  it  is  Investl' 
gated,  the  more  assumes  tbe  character  of  a  syncretistic  religion  not  capable 
of  direct  derivation  from  tbe  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nay,  on  this 
taoit  rooent  view  it  would  seem  aa  plausible  to  aay  that  Chnstianity  did 
reoelTe  tbe  elements  In  queBtion  directly  from  the  Oriental  systems  aa  that 
It  reoelTod  them  mediately  through  its  descent  from  Judaism. 

In  regard  to  the  chronology  of  the  literature  involve^l,  it  Is  interesting  to 
Ci^mjmre  the  views  of  Friedlander  with  thoae  of  Schilrer  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  BouMiet  on  theotiier  hautl.  PnedlHnder  puts  Arfsteas  200  B*C*  *'at  the 
latest;**  Bousset,  his  pseudo-Ariateas  between  40  B.C,  and  30  A.D*  Similarly 
ArlAtobuitiB  is  aSMigne^l  hy  our  author  to  the  airly  time  of  170-150  B.C.,  by 
Buusaet  to  the  Roman  tteriod.  The  ^apientia  Balomonis  ia  dated  from  the 
middle  of  tbe  second  century  B,C.,  wbereaa  Bousaet  brings  this  also  down 
to  ttie  time  sljortly  before  or  after  Christ*  Baruch  is  believed  to  have  been 
writteti  "'soon  after  tbe  destruction  of  the  temple, ^^  and  LV  Ezra  is  made 
dependent  on  It,  to  both  of  which  positions  Bousaet  takes  exception.    Only 
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with  reference  to  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  Bonsset  at^mda 
for  the  earlier  date  in  making  tbe  Gruyidsckrift  Maccabean  in  its  time  of 
compoBition,  In  most  of  these  yolDts  Friedliinder  adheres  to  the  older  views 
as  represented  by  Schiirer,  and  refuses  to  acceiJt  the  newer  chronology  of 
the  Judaistic  literature  advocated  by  Willricb  and  others. 
Prineetofu  Omeruardus  Yos. 


Baptism  and  Christian  Arch -eo logy.    By  Clement  F,  Rogers, 

M.A.  Ad  OfTprintof  Studia  Biblica  tt  EccUsinstica  (VoU  V,  part  IV, 
pp.  23&-S61).  With  64  lllustratioaa,  Oxford  ;  At  the  Clarendon  Press, 
1903.    8vo,  pp.  122.    5  shillings,  net. 

In  this  careful  investigation  Mr*  Rogers  has  done  a  delicate  and  much- 
needed  piece  of  work^  and  he  has  done  it  welL  The  precise  subject  he  has  inves- 
tigated is  the  mode  of  baptism  practiced  in  the  early  Church,  as  it  has  left 
traces  of  itself  upon  the  monuments.  This  subject,  oC  course,  has  not  lain 
up  to  now  wholly  unstudied.  The  somewhat  cosfnate  subject  of  the  baptism 
of  Christ  as  depicted  in  the  mouumei^tshiia  been*  indeed,  repeatedly  studied,— 
most  authoritatively,  perhaps,  for  a  portion  of  the  field,  by  A.  de  Waal,  in  a 
paper  in  the  Romisdie  QudHaUchrift  for  1696;  most  comprehensively  iu  a 
treatise  by  Dr.  Josef  Strzygowski,  published  in  1885.  And  Mr*  Rogers'  pre- 
cise subject  has  been  recently  dealt  with,  among  others,  by  Dr,  Philip 
Schaff  in  a  section  of  his  Oldest  Church  Man^tah  and  by  Br,  C.  W,  Bennett 
m  his  Christian  Arcltmologu^  as  well  as,  perhaps  moat  fully  of  all,  by  the 
writer  of  this  notice,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  BlblioLheca  Sacra  for  Octo- 
ber, 1S96.  It  is  naturally  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  note  that  in  the  matter  of 
chief  concern— the  determination  of  tlie  mode  of  baptism  actually  pnicticed 
in  the  early  Church— Mr,  Rogers  announces  conclusions  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  we  ourselves  reached :  and,  we  nmy  add,  these  con- 
clusions are  supported  also  by  the  great  names  of  De  Roasi  and  Duchesne, 
and,  most  recently,  VVilpert,  And  it  is  a  matter  of  no  less  pleasure  to  us  to 
B^  these  conclusions  baaed  by  Mr.  Rogers  on  a  more  complete  survey  of  the 
material  than  it  was  open  to  us  to  make. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  Mr,  Rogers^  book  is  that  it  brings  together 
and  places  t)efore  the  reader  the  entire  aeries  of  mouuments,  preserved  from 
the  early  Church,  which  depict  the  act  of  baptism.  These  monuments  have, 
moreover,  beeu  studied  by  Mr,  Rogers  critically,  and  are  reproduced  by  him 
from  the  best  sources.  Although,  we  must  confess,  they  are  not  very  artisti- 
cally reproduced,  they  come  before  us  in  his  pages,  nevertheless,  in  their  most 
authoritative  presentation.  As  the  reader  turns  over  these  pages,  there  passes 
in  survey  before  him  the  entire  testimony  as  to  tlie  usage  of  the  early 
Churcii  which  is  at  the  moment  accessible,  and  he  can  form  his  own  conclu- 
sions from  it.  Mr.  Rogers  accompanies  the  presentation  of  the  evidence 
with  a  running  comment:  and  sums  up  his  conekisions  fiom  it  from  ti mo 
to  time  with  clearness  and  force.  But  this  is  done  tn  a  manner  which 
a^ms  rather  to  offer  the  reader  aid  in  estimating  the  bearing  of  the  evi- 
dence than  to  obtrude  another's  opinions  upon  him.  The  book  is  distinctly 
an  investigation  and  Its  conclusions  stand  gut  merely  as  the  suggested 
results  of  the  investigation. 

We  are  not  going  so  far  to  forego  the  prerogaLives  of  a  critic  as  to  find 
no  fault  with  Mr,  Rogers  at  alL  We  think  it  a  pity  that  Mr.  Rogers  does 
not  separate  the  monuments  which  deal  with  the  bLstorlcal  scene  of  our 
Lord's  baptism  from  tbose  which  depict  the  customary  rite  of  Christians, 
The  conclusion  ultimately  attained  would,  it  is  true,  have  been  the  same  : 
but  the  pathway  over  which  we  travel  to  lejich  it  would  have  been  a  trifle 
more  clearly  blazed  out.    We  think  further  that  Mr,  Rogers  errs  in  seii 
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gaide  the  litamir  evidence  with  ^uch  dectsioB.  It  Is  true  enough,  as  be 
remarks,  that  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  preserved  to  our  time  are  OBlf  m 
email  part  of  the  literature  of  their  day ,  are  no  doubt  the  best  part  of  It, 
and  just  because  the  best  part  of  it  **  tend  to  depict  the  ideal  in  their  minds 
rather  than  to  chronicle  the  actual  that  lay  l»efore  their  eyes ''  (p*  240).  But 
thti  18  far  too  faciJe  a  method  of  dealing  with  a  body  of  testimony  which 
stands  oddly  athwart  that  of  the  monuments.  It  must  surely  be  reckoned 
with  rather  than  neglected :  aud  if  it  Is  not  to  be  permitted  to  set  wholly  aside 
the  testiraoDy  of  the  monuments  it  must  nevertheless  to  some  extent  modify 
our  conclusions  from  that  testimony*  Stilly  again,  we  thiuk  Mr.  Rogers  does 
not  eujfieiently  allow  for  the  strictly  local  character  of  the  earlier  monumen- 
tal evidence*  He  does,  lodeed^  at  the  outset,  clearly  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  Is  local :  **  direct  evidence  as  to  the  custom  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church," 
he  says  (p*  239),  '^IsconflDed  to  the  paintings  of  the  catacombs  of  Eome," 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  later  the  evidence  grows  broader  in  its 
provenience ;  and  that  there  'is  some  early  indirect  evidence  from  other 
quarters  of  the  Church*  Kevertheless,  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Rogers 
does  not  sufficiently  consider  the  bearing  of  the  fact  that  the  evidence 
belongs  to  so  confined  a  locality*  Finally,  it  seems  U>  us  that  Mr.  Rogers 
shows  more  insight  in  marshalling  the  evidence  than  he  exhibits  historical 
imagination  in  constructing  the  development  of  the  usages  whose  evolution 
he  is  investigating*  We  are  not  always  sure  that  the  sei^uences  of  events 
are  vitally  conceived  by  him,  and  we  sometimes  feel  that  the  evidence  is  a 
shatle  mechanically  applied* 

These  are  all  mitior  faults  of  procedure  in  an  undertaking  like  Mr.  Rogers', 
whu  is  rather  presenting  the  evidence  cleaily  and  fully  than  writing  the  his- 
tory of  the  usages;  and  they  have  little  eJTwt  upon  the  value  of  his  book. 
But  it  is  a  strong  cage  that  is  not  somewhat  affected  by  even  minor  faults 
in  its  presentation*  Accordingly,  although  there  ia  left  no  room  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  Rogers  has  drawn  in  the  main  the  right  conclusion  from  the  evi- 
dence, there  are  elements  in  his  statement  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  is 
driven  by  it  that  do  not  strike  the  reader  as  inevitable.  His  main  conclu- 
sion is,  as  we  have  said,  that  of  Be  Rossi  and  that  of  Duchesne,  viz.:^->that 
primitive  Christian  baptism  was  normally  administered  to  recipients,  stand- 
ing in  a  greater  or  less  depth  of  water,  by  pouring  water  upon  their  heads 
and  BO  over  their  persons*  That  this  was  the  usage  in  Rome  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  doubt.  That  the  same  usage  obtained  over  the  rest  of  the  Church, 
there  is  not  so  great  a  body  of  evidence  to  demonstrate  ;  but  there  ia  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  highly  probable.  But  that  baptism  was  never  administered 
otherwifte  in  the  early  Church—for  example,  by  sinking  the  bead  beneath 
the  water— is  not  clear.  And  that  the  normal  method  of  baptism  to  stand- 
ing recipients  was  not  itself  considered  a  form  of  *'  immersion,'*  and  that 
we  may  speak  of  early  baptism  shortly  as  liaviag  been  by  '"  affusion  "  and 
undertake  to  point  out  when  *Mmmersion"  was  first  introduced  and  by 
what  chain  of  circumstances  it  was  brought  in,  is  still  less  clear.  It  seemj 
to  be  altogether  probable  that  baptism  in  the  early  Church  was  looked  upon 
as  a  complete  bath  :  and  that,  allhougli  in  cases  of  necessity — whether  on 
account  of  illness  in  the  recipient  or  on  account  of  scarcity  of  water—the 
actual  bath  wos  symbolized  rather  than  enacted  (on  the  principle  laid  down 
inJohnxiii*  10),  yet  in  all  normal  cases  it  was  more  or  less  fully  enacted. 
That  it  was  ordinarily  enacted  by  pouring  the  water  over  the  person  as  the 
recipient  stood  in  the  font,  rather  than  by  sinking  the  person  beneath  the 
water,  should  in  all  the  circumstances  have  seemed  h  prviri  most  likely,  and 
appears  to  be  rendered  highly  probable  for  a  large  part  of  the  Church  at  all 
events  by  the  monumealal  evidence.  But  this  rite  can  no  more  be  called  ''  af- 
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fusion  ''  than  '*  immersion  " :  it  combined  in  it  elements  of  both,  and  waa,  in 
principle,  all  tUat  '*  immersion  ^*  is.  The  "*  immersion  "  of  the  modern  East 
is  H3  truly  rooted  in  it,  therefore,  as  the  *'  asperaion  "  of  the  modern  West : 
each  is  the  product  of  a  true  development,  although  in  opposite  directions, 
and  each  reproduces  a  feature  in  early  baptism  which  iu  those  days  only 
exceptionalljr  occurred  separately,  but  doubtlefls  never  was  without  example 
in  the  Church, 

Let  us  give,  however,  a  more  exact  account  of  Mr.  Rogers'  own  conclu- 
slons*  For  the  earliest  age  be  sum?  up  the  evidence  as  follows :  '*  To  con- 
clude, the  direct  evidence  from  archieology  alone  may  not  tie  conclusive  to 
show  that  in  the  pre-Constantinian  times  baptism  by  affusion  only  was  prac- 
ticed generally  or,  indeed.  In  any  single  case :  but  it  does  show,  that  there 
was  nothing  repugnant  to  It  to  the  general  mind ;  that  no  stress  was  laid 
on  total  immersion ;  that  the  most  important  moments  were  held  to  be  those 
when  water  was  poured  over  the  catechumen,  and  when  the  minister  laid 
his  hand  on  his  head.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  known  customs  of 
later  ages,  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  the  usual  method  of  adminis- 
tration was  by  a^usion  only  "  (pp.  257-8),  For  the  next  age,  the  following 
is  his  summary;  "In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  baptism  took  place 
before  a  witness  or  witnesses,  in  a  fixed  spot,  either  in  a  structural  baptis* 
tery,  inta  which  the  water  usually  fell  from  a  spout  or  flgure-head,  or  In  a 
movable  basin.  In  the  latter  case  the  officiant  poured  water  over  the  cate- 
chumen from  a  vessel;  iu  the  former  he  led  hira  under  one  of  the  spouts, 
and  either  directed  the  flow  over  his  head  with  the  vessel  or  guided  his  head 
under  the  water  with  his  hands.  This  we  know  from  other  sources  was 
done  three  times The  officiant  seems  to  have  stood  on  a  raised  plat- 
form or  step  and  not  to  have  entered  Uie  water  himself  "  (p*  274), 

So  far  the  evidence  is  all  Western/  After  the  fifth  century,  a  certain 
amount  of  evidence  is  derived  from  other  parts  of  the  Church ;  and  wbtle 
in  the  main  the  evidence  from  this  period  Is  of  the  same  significance  as 
that  from  the  earlier  times,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  observable  in 
it  to  more  marked  realism  in  depicting  the  historical  scene  of  our  Lord's 
baptism,  and  this  somewhat  confuses  the  impression  received  from 
the  series  as  a  whole,  Mr*  Rogers'  summary  for  this  period  {p.  300)  is, 
I  therefore,  somewhat  less  clear  than  for  the  e^irlier  periods :  he  notes  par- 
ticularly a  tendency  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which  the  recipi- 
ent stands*  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  three  of  the  instances  adduced  (Nos, 
48,  49,  51)  clearly  depict  ordinary  baptism:  all  the  rest  are  repr^entationa 
of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  In  one  of  the  three  instances  of  ordinary  bap- 
tism (No.  48),  a  German  representation  of  the  ninth  century,  the  recipient 
stands  in  a  narrow  hogshead*  Hke  font,  from  which  he  protrudes  from  the 
waist  upward}  while  the  baptism  is  completed  by  suffusing  the  head  with 
water  raised  in  the  officiant's  hand.  Another  ( No.  54) ,  also  a  German  escam- 
p^e,  is  of  the  same  type.  The  third  (No*  49),  from  Grado,  assigned  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century,  depicts  the  recipients  as  standing  in  water  up  to 
their  shoulders,  out  of  doors,  doubtless  in  a  stream,  while  the  hand  of  the 
officiant  rests  on  the  head  of  one  of  them,  which  it  may  be  he  is  about  to 
submerge,  '^  If  the  date  be  correct,''  remarks  Mr.  Kogers,  "  this  Is  the  ear- 
liest representation  of  baptism  in  which  submersion  could  be  intended" 
(p,  2B6),  Otherwise,  be  finds  the  flrst  traces  of  submersion  in  tlie  ninth 
century  (pp,  301, 303).  Summing  up  the  total  positive  evidence  from  arche- 
ology <p,  303),  derived  from  the  survey  of  sixty  examples  from  a  widely 
extended  region,  he  concludes,  therefore,  that  **  the  type  is  persistent  and 
lasts  with  little  real  alteration  from  the  earliest  times  t\\\  it  hands  on  the 
traditional  form  to  mediieval  art As  far  as  there  is  any  development 
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ia  tbe  aettisil  mode  of  administration  it  is  toward  Bubm«r8!on^  but  the 
furthest  step  in  that  direction  consists  io  representing  the  water  as  rising  (in 
most  caaas  miracuiouBly )  aa  bigL  as  the  neck."  This  ''  persistent  type,"  he 
repeats  (p.  304)  Js  that  of  a  rite  completed  ''  by  pouring  water  over  the  can* 
didate's  head  by  the  bishop,  or  euidiuj^  his  head  under  a  cle«cending  stream.  ** 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Mr*  Rogers*  discussion  is  the 
detailed  study  he  gives  of  the  fonts  of  early  Christian  times.  This  he  offers 
as  a  sort  of  supplementary  investigation  into  the  possibilities  of  baptism 
by  immersion.  He  has  apparently  passed  in  review  nearly  all  known  exam- 
ples of  fonts  in  all  parts  of  the  Churcli,  and  his  conclusion  from  their  study 
is  very  precise.  *'  In  none  of  these  cases  would  submersion  be  easy  or  nat- 
ural ;  in  most  casea  it  would  be  im^Kissihle,"  *^  5)uch  a  remarkable  una- 
nimity in  spite  of  differences  in  details,"  he  remarks  further,  **  points  back 
to  a  much  earlier  original  type  of  basin  which  certainly  would  not  have 
been  large ;  and  if  we  are  right  in  holding  that  the  private  hath  in  domestle 
use  was  the  model  which  first  suggested  the  form  and  shape  of  the  later 
structures,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  baptism  by  submersion  would  be 
as  ditlicult  to  carry  out  in  them  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  catacombs  *' 
(p.  354),  There  is  no  more  valuable  portion  of  the  volume  than  this 
thorough  study  of  tiie  early  fonts,  unless  it  be  the  short  note  on  pp,  267 
#.g.,  on  the  ^^  use  of  a  patera  in  baptism."  The  patera  occurs  in  a  repre* 
senlation  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Lateran  (No, 
17),  as  well  as  in  the  great  Mosaic  in  the  Orthodox  Baptistery  at  Ravenna 
CNo.  26),  Strzygowski  tells  us  that  this  portion  of  the  sarcophagus  is 
a  restoration,  and  supposes  the  same  to  be  true  of  the  Mosaic  at  Eavenna, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  such  a  use  of  the  patera  is  not  known  in  liturgical 
use  until  the  fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Rogers  replies  hy  pointing  to  its 
appearance  on  the  \vell-known  spoon  from  Aquileia  (No,  24},  wiiich  belongs 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century*  and  by  the  adduction  of  actual  patenc,  appa- 
rently, from  their  ornamentation,  used  for  baptism,  which  ttelong  certainly 
to  the  ninth  century  and  po3.sibly  even  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  (pp,  26S-2i69) , 
He  adds  a  representation  from  the  ninth  century  (No,  26)  in  which  ''a  simi- 
lar vessel  '^  is  used*  In  the  presence  of  these  facts  there  exists  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  water  was  raised  over  the  head  of  the  recipient  from  an 
early  day  by  means  of  a  vessel,  aa  weH  as  by  the  naked  band.  For  that  it 
was  water  (and  not  oil,  as  some  have  contended)  that  was  poured  from  these 
imlerse  is  clear  both  from  the  represeu  tat  tons  and  from  the  paterm  them- 
selves. 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  it  is  part  of  Mr,  Rogers*  contention  that "  immer- 
Bion,''  in  the  sense  of  ^u?»mersioti,  was  unknown  to  the  early  Church,  in 
practice,  however  much  the  language  of  the  Fathers  seems  to  suggest  it* 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  says  in  his  final  summary  of  the  whole  evidence 
(p*  a57),  *^  we  have  seen  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  ttieories  of  eccle- 
siastical writers  on  the  subject,  the  evidence  from  archaeology  shows  that 
they  bad  little  or  no  influence  on  popular  practice  for  at  least  seven  hun- 
dred years,  and  it  3s  only  w^hen  in  the  West  Latin  ceaaed  to  be  the  language 
which  people  habitually  tliought,  and  when  in  the  East  the  growing  rarity 
of  adult  baptism  made  the  Greek  word  patient  of  an  interpretation  that 
suited  that  of  infants  only,  that  the  more  literal  meaning  of  the  term  befaa 
to  be  enforced,**  The  first  monumental  representation  capable  of  being 
interpreted  as  submersion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  commonly  assigned  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  (No.  49),  while  the  first  clear  instances  come 
from  the  ninth  century  (pp.  303-4).  Similarly,  the  earliest  Cone iliar  order 
requiring  immersion  belongs  to  the  ninth  century  Cp,  SOI,  the  Council  of 
Chelsea,  canon  11),    In  accordance  with  these  facts  Mr.  Rogers  proposes  to 
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read  the  well-known  passages  m  Walafrid  Strabo  and  othera,  culmmatiDg 
in  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  marking  the  gradual  introductioo  of  the  practice  of 
immersion,  instead  of,  as  it  has  been  usual  to  understand  them,  as  marking 
the  gradual  introduction  of  tlie  practice  of  simple  affusion  (pp.  501,302), 
He  supposes,  therefore,  that  in  the  West  *'  immeriiaii  "  began  to  be  insisted 
on  id  tlie  ninth  century  and  had  become  universal  in  the  thirteenth.  How  or 
when  It  gave  way  once  more  to  simple  afftislon  he  does  not  attempt  to  trace, 
beyond  remarking  that  **  the  mediieval  custom  of  dipping  baa  ceased  to  be 
practiced  In  the  West,  except  by  the  English  Baptist  community,"  since  the 
sixteentli  century*  From  this  we  should  presume  bia  historical  construction 
would  be;  Complete  affusioti  solely  until  the  ninth  century;  mixed  usage 
until  the  thirteenth  ;  immersion  solely  unto  the  sixteenth;  simple  affusion 
solely  from  that  time  on.  So  complicated  a  scheme  of  historical  evolution 
requires  some  detailed  evidence  to  support  it,  and  perhaps  Mr,  Rogers  may 
at  some  future  time  extend  his  archseologlcal  researches  through  the  middle 
and  modern  ages  for  this  purpose.  Meanwhile,  we  may  be  forgiven  if  we 
think  a  simpler  scheme  more  likely.  For  the  East,  he  supposes  that  **  the 
modem  Greek  custom  of  dipping  probably  became  universal  <  ,  ,  ,  between 
the  niuth  and  eleventh  centuries,  at  the  time  when  Byzantine  art  became 
stereotyped  and  so  strongly  marked  by  liturgical  custom,  and  when  original 
thought  also  gave  way  to  rigid  traditionalism*^'  "  The  Armenian  Church," 
he  continues,  "  similarly  adopted  it,  but  retained  the  more  primitive  affu- 
flion  side  by  side  with  the  more  recent  practice."  This  is  simpler:  and  is 
very  likely  a  true  account  of  the  cas6«  Perhaps  the  simplest  broad  gen- 
eralization would  be  to  say  that  the  primitive  form  of  baptism  was  a  com- 
plete  bath,  ordinarily  performed  by  pouring  water  upon  a  recipient  atauding 
in  a  greater  or  leaa  depth  of  water ;  that  from  the  ninth  century  on  this 
tended  to  harden  into  a  submersion,  which  became  universal  in  the  East, 
but  in  the  West  failed  to  supplant  the  more  commodious  method  which 
gt-adually  became  rather  a  simple  affusion^  The  monumental  evidence  seems 
to  suggest  such  a  generalization ;  and  it  seems  to  afford  a  ready  account  of 
the  historical  notices. 

We  must  not  pass  from  Mr»  Bogers'  volume  in  a  vein  of  criticism.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  not  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  historical  evolution  for  the 
mode  of  baptism :  but  to  present  and  estimate  the  archieological  evidence 
for  the  early  mode  ol  baptism,  TMs  its  primary  purpose  it  fulfills  with 
thoroughness  and  critical  skill.  Every  student  of  the  subject  will  go  to  it 
as  providing  the  most  convenient  and  trustworthy  presentation  of  the  whole 
evidence  accessible.  The  work  will  need  to  be  done  over  again  only  when 
the  increasing  accumulations  of  archaeological  research  provide  additional 
materials  in  such  amount  as  to  justify  a  new  attempt  to  collect  and  classify 
and  estimate  them*  Meanwhile,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  sutiicient  body 
of  material  is  already  brought  before  us  in  this  volume  to  place  the  main 
conclusion  suggested  by  it,  and  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Rogers,  beyond  the  llkeli* 
hood  of  any  very  great  need  of  revision* 
PHncetan,  B.  B.  War  field. 


V,— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY, 

Das  WssifiN  des  CHRisTBNTntTMS.  Vortrag,  gehalten  vor  der  xehnten 
Delegatensynode  (1902)  der  Synode  von  Missouri^  Ohio  u*  a.  Staaten, 
Von  F.  PiBPER.  Stp  Louis,  Mo. :  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1903. 
8vo,  pp.  10. 

Ueber  has  Wbssk  des  Cqristexthijms  uud  seine  modernen  Darstel 
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lungen*  Zwei  Vortia^^e  gebalten  anf  der  seebsten  theologlschen 
Letirkooferanz  in  Miilln  in  L.  van  D.  Emca  Schaebee,  Profeaaor 
der  Tbeologie  in  Kith    Giiterelob  ;  C*  Bertelsmann,  1904,    12mo,pp.  78. 

Echoes  of  the  ejcploaion  produced  by  Hamack's  great  assault  on  the 
essence  of  ChriatianHy  are  still  sounding  around  us,  whereof  these  two  pam- 
phlets are  witnesses.  Prof,  Pieper's  lecture  is  a  ringing  declaration  atong 
lines  so  far  one  with  Cremer's,  that  "the  essence  of  Christianity  consists  in 
faith  in  Christ,  not  in  man's  own  morality :  and  that  the  Christian  Church 
must  hold  fast  to  this  essence  of  Christianity,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  task  in  the 
world,'*  For  only  by  so  doing  can  it  bring  to  man  "  (1)  salvation,  (2)  as- 
surance of  God^s  grace,  (3)  diligence  in  good  works,  (4)  spiritual  under- 
standing," **May  God  in  His  grace  preserve  us  for  Christ's  sake  in  the 
truib  of  His  Gospel !"  That  is  Prof,  Ffeper^s  closing  prayer,  in  which  we 
heartily  join  with  him* 

Prof.  Schaeder's  lecture  are  of  a  different  order*  In  the  first  he  under^ 
takes  to  determine  the  exact  state  of  the  controversy  that  has  raged  around 
Haraack's  book*  In  the  second  he  essays  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  Paul's 
Cbristianity  against  Harnack's  strictures*  The  poles  of  the  controversy  he 
hnds  in  Harnack  (with  whom  he  classes  Seeberg  for  all  that  enters  into 
the  substance  of  the  question)  and  Cremer;  and  he  very  interestingly 
develops  the  exact  contention  of  each*  It  is  not  adequate,  he  thinks,  to 
identify  Harnack  with  the  old  rationalism  and  the  notion  that  man  is  self- 
saved  ;  or  Cremer  with  the  contention  that  salvation  is  heteroseteric.  There 
are  shades  of  meanmg  in  each  that  must  be  attended  to  ;  and  these  are  inter- 
estingly drawn  out^ending  in  so  fine  a  distinction  as  this :  that  according  to 
Harnack  Christianity  is  a  vague  and  mystical  things  according  to  Cremer 
a  real,  spiritual  and  moral  thing:  according  to  Harnack  Christ  was  a  man 
who  felt  the  Jove  of  God  as  no  one  felt  it  before  Him  and  so  became  the 
first  example  of  the  Christian  religion^  according  to  Cremer  He  is  the  God- 
man  who  humbled  himself  to  become  flesh  and  make  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  the  world :  according  to  Harnack  Christianity  is  the  culmination  of 
the  religio-moral  development  of  the  world,  according  to  Cremer  It  is  the 
intrusion  of  God  into  the  development  of  the  world  rushing  to  destruction, 
and  the  saving  of  that  world  to  God :  according  to  Harnack  Christianity  ia 
faith  in  God  and  experience  of  His  power  mediated  through  Christ  by 
means  of  the  powerful  impression  made  by  His  Godly  life,  according  to 
Cremer  it  is  faith  in  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ  but  In  that  very  act  faith 
also  in  the  gracious  God  and  possession  of  God, 

Prof.  Schaeder's  second  lecture  is  devoted  to  justifying  the  Church  of  the 
Keformatton  in  looking  to  Paul  for  its  Christianity*  According  to  Harnack 
PauPs  Christianity  is  a  transformation  of  the  real,  that  is,  of  original  Christ- 
ianity, In  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  there  stood  no  obstacle  between  the 
soul  and  the  love  of  God,  needing  to  be  removed  by  an  objective  atonement ; 
while  in  PanPs  Christianity  the  need  of  an  atonement  for  sin  takes  the 
central  place*  We  cannot  here  go  into  Prof.  Schaeder's  discussion,  in  the 
course  o(  which  he  passes  under  review  a  number  of  the  replies  that  have 
been  made  to  Harnack*  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  works  out  a  very  interests 
ing  vindication  of  Paulas  Ctiristianity  as  the  only  true  Christianity— the 
Christianity  not  of  Paul  only  but  of  Jesus  Himself  and  all  His  followers. 
For  the  matter  itself  here  discussed  and  the  right  lines  of  its  solution  our 
readers  will  be  prepared  by  remembrance  of  Dr,  Geerhardus  Vos*s  paper  on 
The  Alkged  Legalimi  in  PtiuVs  Boctrin^  of  Justificaiiont  published  in  the 
numl>erof  this  IIevibw  for  April,  19U3  (pp*  161  ag*)* 

Frinctton,  B,  B,  Warfield. 
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The  BocTRtKB  of  the  Chttech.  Outline  Xotes  baaed  on  Luthardt  and 
Krauth.  By  Revere  Frahewk  Weidkee,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Profeaaor 
of  Theology  in  ttie  Chicago  Luthemn  Theological  Seminary,  etc.  Chi- 
cago, Kew  York  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H,  Eevell  Company,  1903, 
8vo,  pp.  120, 

In  this  volume  Dr*  Weidner  makes  one  more  step  towards  the  completioa 
of  his  gigantic  task  of  supplying  his  pupils  with  a  complete  handbook  of 
theological  science.  Of  the  portion  of  tiiis  text  book  which  ia  devoted  to 
Dogmatic  Theology,  be  has  already  published  An  Introduction  to  Dogmatic 
Theology  (2d  ed.,  189S)  and  Tkeologia  :  m^  The  Doctrine  of  God  (1903),  **  Six 
great  divlBiona  of  Dogmatics,^ ^  he  remarks,  are  still  left,  viz*  (In  hh  nomenela- 
tuie):  Anthropologia,  Chdstologia,  Soteriologia,  Fneumatologia,  Eccleaiob- 
gia,  and  Eschatologia*  tn  the  volume  before  us  a  beginning  is  made  with  the 
fifth  of  thene,  Ecclesiologia.  Six  divisions  are  marked  off  for  this  tt>pic,  vi^  ; 
*'  (l)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church,  (2)  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  (In- 
spiration)»  (3)  The  Word  of  God  as  a  Means  of  Grace,  (4)  The  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  (5)  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  (6)  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Christian  Ministry."  We  shall  not  pretend  to  think  that  this  conception 
of  the  contents  of  the  topic  "  Ecclesiologia  *'  ia  just  or  this  ordering  of  the 
topics,  supposiiag  they  all  belong  under  this  head,  ia  logical :  but  we  shall 
not  stop  now  for  criticism.  The  present  volume  takes  up  only  (Dr.  Weidner 
says,  *' mainly  •')  the  first  of  these  aubheads,  viz,:  **The  Doctrine  of  the 
Church,"  The  method  la  that  with  which  we  have  become  familiar  from 
the  former  volumes  of  the  series;  the  aubjecta  treated  are  develoimd  by 
means  of  a  succession  of  brief,  sharply  ataterl,  numbered  paragraphs— the 
I  filling  up  with  details  being  left  to  the  reader  himself.  In  the  working  out 
of  the  subject  the  Scripture  Doctrine  ia  first  taken  up,  and  then  the  history  of 
the  doctrine,  while  finally  the  thetical  construction  is  made* 

Dr*  Weidner  writes,  of  course,  as  a  Lutheran  and  from  a  distinctively 
Lutheran  point  of  view.  He  ia  a  shade  more  polemically  Lutheran,  and  a 
Lutheran  of  his  particular  variety,  we  think,  than  there  was  need  of  his 
being.  He  does  not  always  seem  to  apprehend  the  Reformed  poaitions 
exactly  and  ia  therefore  not  infrequently— unconsciously  we  are  sure— unfair 
to  them*  The  book  will  nevertheless  bo  useful  to  all  who  wish  to  see  in 
brief  space  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  various  opinions  that  have  been 
held  aa  to  the  nature,  organization  and  government  of  the  Church. 
Princetcm,  B.  B.  Warfield, 


Hakdbooe  of  Chbistiak  Doctrine.    By  Hekry  C.  Graves,  D*D* 

President  of  the  Boston  Evangelical  Institute*  Prepared  for  the  class- 
room and  the  use  of  students.  This  work  is  based  upon  the  Manual 
of  Christian  17uohffi/,bf  Alv^h  Hovey,  D.D.,  LL.D*,  with  the  special 
permission  and  approval  of  the  author.  Philadelphia :  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  1903.    12mo,  pp,  x\j  176. 

This  little  handbook  is  particularly  interesting  aa  an  example  of  the  teach- 
ing in  Christian  doctrine  given  In  the  ** Evangelical  Institutes'*  and  similar 
primary  schools  of  religious  knowledge,  which  are  becoming  so  common 
nowadays.  This  teaching  is  intended  for  (as  Dr.  Graves  eicpresBes  it) 
**begiiiner3  in  the  synthetic  studies  of  biblical  truth,"  and  seekera  for 
'*  substance  of  doctrine  that  maybe  believed/'  The  temptation  is  strong 
in  auch  cireumstances^  not  merely  to  simplify  the  atatement  of  the  truth  that 
it  maybe  better  apprehended  by  "beginners,"  but  also  to  dilute  the  sub- 
stance of  the  truth  that  it  may  be  found  more  easy  to  believe  by  seekers  for 
**  aubstance  of  doctrine  that  may  be  believed.'*    It  is  reassuring  to  find  that 
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Dr.  Graved  meaAurabt  j  rasisU  this  temptatioa*  Wbeo  tb«  matter  to  be 
taught  ia  a  Baptijt  p^cuUum^  to  do  him  jofitica,  we  must  confess  he  resista  It 
altogether.  He  is  quf te  sure,  for  example^  that  that  only  those  who  alread  j 
believe  are  to  be  baptjied,  and  that  they  are  to  be  baptized  by  immersiorL, 
are  theologoumena  which  will  be  Tery  readily  assimilated  by  "  b^inner«  La 
the  Byrithetic  studies  of  biblical  tmth  "  and  '*  seekers  for  substance  of  doc- 
trine that  may  be  believed."  On  other  items  he  seems  to  be  more  doubtful 
and  appears  sometimes  to  avoid  ctear-cut  statements ;  at  least  he  seems  un- 
willing to  commit  himself  to  the  clear-cut  statements  which  have  akeadjr 
been  beaten  out  in  controTeraey,  and  prone  to  sugi^t  otben  in  their  place 
which  do  not  appear  so  easy  to  be  believed,  at  least  by  those  who  are  not 
**  beRinoers  in  the  synthetic  stodfes  of  biblical  truth.''  As  an  example, 
after  enumerating  and  cnticisin^  the  six  chief  theories  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  Adam^a  sin,  he  adds :  ^'  The  hiblica!  doctrine  we  believe  to  be  that 
ever>*  child  of  Adam  is  accountable ''—for  what  ?  '*For  the  sympathy  he 
has  with  the  evil  in  the  world,  and  with  the  primal  act  of  disobedience-^' 
We  consider  that  a  masterpiece  of  noncomnUtment :  especially  when 
read  in  connection  with  its  subsequent  context*  Again,  after  diseuaaing 
the  various  iheoriea  of  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  be  adds :  '*  Without  advo- 
cating any  human  theory  we  may  adopt  the  following  statement  ^'— which 
leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  "  the  foUowing  statement "  is  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  superhuman  or  an  inhuman  theory.  That  we  may  not  do  Dn  Gmves^ 
book  a  serious  injustice  we  must  hasten  to  add  that  the  fault  we  have  been 
adverting  to  is  more  a  fault  of  manner  than  of  aubstance.  ^o  great  power 
of  exact  statement  is  manifested  and  a  certain  vagueness  results  which  m 
certainly  very  undesirable  in  a  compend :  but  in  the  main  the  positions  taken 
commend  themselves  as  not  injudicious  and  in  intention  evangelieaU  If 
only  he  was  as  sure-footed  in  treading;  the  evangelical  pathway  as  in  treading 
that  marked  out  by  his  Baptist  heritage,  he  would  make  an  excellent  hand- 
book. 
FrincelQn.  B.  B.  Waefiklo, 


VI,— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  HiSToav  and  Use  of  Hymns  A3id  HtjiN'Titxes.  By  the  Rev. 
David  R,  Breed,  D.D«,  Professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary-   Fleming  H,  He  veil  Company,  MCMIIL    Svo ;  pp*  ix»  364. 

This  volume  is  confessedly  the  outgrowth  of  the  needs  of  a  teacher  of 
practical  theolc^y;  and,  in  preparing  it,  its  author  brings  to  his  ta^k  the 
rich  experience  of  a  successful  pastor.  It  is  at  once  a  brief  history  of 
hymnology  and  a  very  helpful  discussion  of  the  whole  subject*  The  scope 
of  the  book  is  comprehensive— too  comprehensive  for  a  full  presentation  of 
it  in  detail,  but  not  too  comprehensive  to  set  forth  a  perspective  of  hymn* 
ologysuch  as  one  can  find,  within  the  same  limits,  almost  nowhere  else. 
After  a  glance  first  at  Hebrew  hymns  and  then  at  the  Greek  and  Latin 
hymns  of  the  early  Church,  Dr.  Breed  discusses  the  hymns  of  Germany, 
especially  those  of  Luther.  Here  is  a  vast  field  in  itself;  for  German  evan- 
gelical writers  have  produced  over  80,000  hymns,  the  great  mass  of  which, 
of  course,  were  born  only  to  die  unsung.  He  divides  English  hymnology 
into  three  periods :  the  Doctrinal  and  Didactic,  1650  to  1780 ;  the  Missionary 
and  Evangelistic,  1780  to  1850 ;  and  the  Experimental  and  Devotjonal,  from 
1950  to  the  present-  Concerning  the  last,  we  are  interested  in  the  observa- 
tion, that  there  is  a  decadence  in  hyumody ;  that  this  is  due  to  lack  of  tiesh 
impulse ;  and  that  women  are  displacing  men  as  the  chief  singers* 
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We  are  toM  that  the  final  arbiter  in  judging  of  the  excellence  of  a  hymn 
is  Christian  usage ;  even  so,  it  must  yet  conform  to  certain  conditions.  Its 
adoption  mast  not  be  merely  local  or  sectarian,  it  must  be  permanent;  the 
hymn  mnat  be  suiUible  for  purposes  of  worship ;  and  it  must  have  been 
«anctio!ie<l  by  some  recognized  organization  of  Christians,  There  follows 
aa  exceedingly  Interestiog  discusaion  of  the  '*  votes"  of  the  hymnals  and 
hymnologists  as  to  the  rank  of  the  great  hymns.  Both  the  agreements  and 
disagreements  presented  by  these  **  votes  "  are  snggestive.  Beyond  all  this, 
Dr-  Breed  insists  for  himself  that  standard  hymns  must  be  scrip tunJ  in 
sentiment  and  expression,  they  must  be  devotional  and  they  must  be  lyricaL 
He  gives  us  his  own  judgment  that  the  finest  hymn  in  the  English  language 
is  Watts'  *'  "VThen  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross/'  its  place  being  disputed,  as 
he  thinks,  ooly  by  Toplady's  **  Rock  of  Ages,"  He  concedes,  however,  that 
many  reserve  the  first  place  for  Wesley^s  "Jesus,  Lover  of  my  SoulJ'  In 
such  a  discussion,  the  personal  preference  is  hound  to  be  determined  bj 
variable  considerations,  and  the  old  proverb  is  particularly  applicable  that  in 
matters  of  taste  there  cau  be  no  definite  common  standard*  For  example, 
Dr*  Breed  ranks  low  John  Henry  Newman's  **Lead,  kindly  light.*'  "It 
can  scarcely  be  called  either  a  great  poem  or  a  great  hymn,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  a  great  lyric.  The  rhythm  Is  so  very  rough  and  confused  that  it  is 
never  sung  successfully  by  a  number  of  persons'*  <p,  207j.  And  yet 
Hezeklah  Butterworth,  in  77ie  6tory  of  the  Hynm^.^p.  215)  calls  this  ''one 
of  the  sweetest  and  most  trustful  of  modern  hymns,''  and  Dr.  Louis  F. 
Benson,  who  is  no  mean  critic,  deems  **  this  much^oved  hymn  "  worthy  of 
an  extended  notice  in  his  Studies  of  Familiar  Hymns  (pp.  85r-93),  The 
<Jhurch  has  seized  this  poem,  which  was  not  writteu  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
but  by  a  Protestant,  for  Mr.  Newman  had  not  yet  gone  over  to  Rome,  and 
has  made  it  her  own.  It  may  be  true  that  it  was  not  designed  as  a  hymn  by 
its  author ;  hut  if  Dr.  Breed  will  allow  Chrtstian  usage  to  determine  the  rank 
of  a  hymn,  then  certainly  this  hymn  ha9  good  claims  to  a  high  rank. 

Tliere  are  some  omissions  from  Dr.  Breed's  list  at  which  we  wonder*  For 
example,  why  ii  it  that  the  hymnologists  have  nothing  to  say  of  Samuel 
Stennett's  *'  Majestic  sweetness  sits  enthroned  '*  ?  His  name  does  uot 
appear  in  this  volume  and  yet  we  regard  this  as  one  of  the  great  hymns, 
even  by  Dr*  Breed ^3  own  indispnlable  standards  of  judgment.  Of  course, 
out  of  the  400,000  hymus  which  have  been  written,  with  only  about  400  of 
them  in  common  use  and  only  150  accorded  flrst  rank,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  there  should  be  anything  else  than  the  most  general  consensus  con- 
cerning  hundreds  of  those  ranking  high  above  the  average. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  discusses  Tunes.  Here,  too,  we  are  told  that 
three  periods  are  covered  :  from  the  earliest  times  to  Hncbald,  930 ;  thence 
to  Faleatrina,  who  is  represented  as  bearing  tlie  same  relation  to  Reformed 
music  that  Luther  bears  to  the  Reformed  faith,  1563 ;  and  thence  till  now. 
A  somewhat  technical  description  follows  of  the  development  of  sacred 
music  from  the  homophonic  era,  of  the  '^  tetrachord  of  Olympus,"  of  poly- 
phony and  the  counterpoint.  As  a  hymn  is  in  a  sense  an  autobiography  of 
its  writer,  so  a  hymn-tune  is  a  symptom  and  product  of  the  age  which  con- 
tributes it.  ''Its  harmony,  its  intellectuality,  its  popular  uses,  and  its 
sacred  character  all  have  the  most  profound  meaning.  They  speak  of 
awakening  mind,  of  larger  brotherhood,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  of  vital  religion.  Its  appearance  must  be  also  cje plained  in  connection 
with  hymncdy,  for  here  is  wedlock  of  the  most  positive  kind.  The  hymu 
and  the  hymn-tune  are  a  substantial  unity.  The  one  without  the  other  has 
a;barren  existence,  is  but  half  a  self,  and  perishes  in  its  unproductiveness  " 
<p,  288).  The  best  tunes,  like  the  best  hymus,  must  be  determineif 
Christian  usage,  and  this  will  be  ascertained  by  referriag  to  intelUgentlj 
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responsibly  compiled  hymnala.  Here  Dr,  Breed  says  many  good  thinga,  noma 
of  which,  as  he  must  kcow,  are  sure  to  be  stoutly  contested*  He  is  bolder 
than  most  in  defending  the  coupling  of  new  tunes  with  hymns  to  which  old 
tuoee  have  long  been  wedded*  But,  whatever  the  critics  may  say,  we  prefer 
CorDnatioji  for  **  All  hail  the  power  of  Jeaus*  namei"  and  we  belie v^e  we  have 
the  people  with  us  in  this,  Lttz  Bemgna  is  so  wedded  to  *'  Lead,  kindly 
Light  *'  that  either  Lux  Beaia  or  Sandojij  good  as  they  may  bs  in  themselves* 
seem  to  us  little  better  than  unwelcome  intruders,  Oae  of  the  beat  parts  of 
this  book  is  the  discussion  of  "  Gospel  J^ongs,^*  Dn  Breed  puts  into  italics 
his  conviction  that  *♦  thty  are  not  %mrts."  There  may  be  hymns  among 
Ihem,  as,  e.^.,  Mrs.  Hawks^  ''I  need  thee  every  hour"  and  Fannie  Crosby'^ 
**  Jesus  keep  me  near  the  cross";  but  he  will  not  apply  the  term  to  such 
productions  as  '*  Hold  the  fort,"  "There  were  ninety  and  nine,"  and 
^*  What  shall  the  harvest  be  ?"  These  and  thetr  kind  may  be  beautiful 
sacred  songs,  but  hymns  they  are  not,  says  Dr.  Breed,  The  ultimate  object 
contemplated  in  a  hymn  is  God,  so  eo-ordiiiating  with  prayer  ;  in  a  song,  it 
is  the  hearer,  so  co-ordinating  with  exhortation.  This  discrimination  is 
both  acute  and  accurate,  and  it  is  owing  to  its  having  been  largely  overlooked 
that  there  has  been  such  a  sad  de$?radatlon  of  hymnology  in  the  modera 
Church.  Dr.  Breed  strongly  and  justly  protests  against  the  dissociation  of 
old  standard  hymns  from  the  stately  tunes  to  which  the  Church  has  been 
accustomed  to  sing  them.  It  is  little  les9  than  a  sin  to  connect  them  with 
light  and  trifling  melodies.  Altogether,  the  treatment  of  this  important 
subject  is  bold,  strong  and  eminently  sane* 

We  are  interested  in  Dr,  Breed's  conception  of  the  proper  order  of  prece- 
dence in  public  worship.  Presbyterians  are  usually  understood  as  giving  the 
first  place  in  importance  to  the  sermon,  sometimes  In  tlieory,  generally  in 
practice.  This  is  Dr.  Breed's  order :  the  Reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  Bacred 
Song;  Prayer;  the  Sermon.  This  volume  is  admirably  suited  to  be  of 
service  to  i>tfcstors,  not  because  the  author  is  always  entirely  correct  or  above 
criticism  in  his  views,  hut  because  he  is  always  soucd  in  the  principles  which 
he  lays  down,  he  is  always  fresh  and  suggestive  and  intelligent  in  his  posi- 
tions, and  he  presents  the  subject  in  snch  a  way  as  to  put  the  rich  resources 
in  which  it  abounds  at  the  service  of  the  pjiator,both  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  in  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  important  and  not  unfrequently  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  dUfflcult  parts  of  his  many-sid^d  work* 

In  two  places  in  the  book  we  are  puzzled  to  know  what  Dr,  Breed  meana, 
and  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  there  has  been  a  little  carelessness  in 
proof-reading*  On  page  61,  we  read  concerning  Bous'  Version  these  words : 
"Its  close  adherence  to  the  original  text,  however,  was  inseparable  from 
that  grace  of  English  diction  which  is  so  large  a  part  of  tic  merit*' 
This  is  confusing,  but  the  next  sentence  increases  the  confusion ;  "  It  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  best  modern  taste,  and  many  illustrationa  might  \m 
given  oE  its  defects  if  it  were  necessary,"  On  page  SS,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  conditions  to  which  a  hymn  must  conform  before  it  can  be  said  to  be 
adopted,  we  read,  **If  it  never  emerges  from  the  publication  of  some  irre- 
spon?*ible  person  or  firm,  it  cannot  be  called  '  adopted  * ",  Legion  have  been 
the  productions  which  have  emerged  from  irresponsible  persons  and  lirma 
and  they  have  been  **' adopted  "  in  a  way,  but  Dr.  Breed  is  far  from  teaching 
that  they  are  therefore  among  the  standard  hymns  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Trenton,  HfiNBY  Collin  Minton< 


SU>fRl8E  AdDEESSES   FROM  A  CiTY  FULPIT.     By  the  ReV.  G.  II,  MORBX- 

hos,  M.A.t  Glasgow,    New  York  :  A*  C,  Armstrong  *fe  Sou;  London  ; 
Hodder&  8toughton,  1903.    8vo;  pp.  xi,  310, 
"  There  was  never  a  time  in  which  the  sense  of  mystery  was  less  presen- 
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than  to-daj.*'  "  It  has  ever  been  a  mark  of  Cbrtstianitj  that  it  kept  meo 
alive  to  the  mysteries  about  them,"  Tbeae  seutencea  indicate  the  motive 
and  I  he  message  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Morrisou  is  a  poet-preacher:  not  in 
the  sense  that,  finding  a  motive  somewhere,  perhaps  in  the  Scriptures,  he 
spins  a  homily  out  of  his  own  coasciouauesa  ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  all 
true  preachers,  aud  especially  Christ  Himself,  have  been  poeta,  he  looks 
beneath  the  surface  of  things,  seeking  to  discover  tbe  differences  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  life  and  to  show  the  relation  between  them.  Mys- 
tery is  a  keyword  to  his  preaching— the  mystery  of  nature,  of  life,  of  love,  of 
Ood  in  nature  and  life,  and  of  Christ  unfolding  coiysteries,  and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  to  our  consciousness  the  deeper  mysteries  that  are  in  the 
Father  and  Himself*  80  it  is  that,  though  a  poet-preacher,  be  is  as  well  an 
interpreter  of  Christ  and  Scripture  as  these  make  the  light  to  lliine  la 
darkness. 

He  bas  in  mind  as  bis  auditor  tbe  saint  rather  than  the  sinner,  and  has 
less  to  tell  than  could  be  wished  of  tbe  way  into  life,  but  he  calls  men  to 
their  belter  selves  and  to  I  he  unseen  tbiogs  which  are  eternal*  The  English 
is  clear  and  limpid  and  the  illustrations  dignified  and  well  chosen,  Tbe 
volume  is  welcomed  aa  a  contribution  to  devotional  literature  and  to  tbe 
preacher *s  library,  which  will  bring  fresh  views  of  old  truths  and  suggest 
visions  of  truth  that  one  may  count  all  bis  own« 
Sqqes  and  Rations  fob  a  Long  March  •  Or,  Needs  and  Supplies  in 

Everyday  Life*    By  H,  Clay  Trumbull.    New  York  :  Cbarl^  Scrib- 

ner*s  Sons,  1903.  8vo,  pp.  S53, 
The  death  of  Dr.  Trumbull  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  volume 
adds  to  the  interest  in  it  The  sermons  contained  in  it  furnish  new  evi* 
dance  of  his  versatility  as  well  as  of  bis  rare  consecration  of  talent  to  Cbri^- 
tian  service.  The  introductory  chapter  and  tbe  prefatory  notes  to  tbe  several 
sermons  supply  interesting  glimpses  of  the  personality  of  the  preacher  and  of 
his  method.  Tbe  sermons  differ  from  the  usual  model  not  so  much  because 
"he  never  had  the  help  or  tbe  hindrances  of  a  theological  seminary,"  as  the 
autiior  suppoaefl,  as  because  they  have  profited  by  a  lifetime  of  revisions 
and  accretions*  He  calls  ihem  *'  sermon-growths  from  an  army  chaplain's 
talks.*'  Of  one  sermon  he  tells  us  that  he  look  thirteen  months  for  its 
preparation,  and  afterwards  remade  it  several  times.  By  this  means  the 
discourses  have  attained  a  roundedness  of  development  and  fullness  of  apt 
illustration  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pastor  who  must  prepare  two  sermons  a 
week*  But  there  is  here  happy  suggestion  of  the  difficult  art  of  using  old 
material,  keeping  it  fresh  aud  improving  it  with  repetition.  The  secret  Is 
largely  in  bis  Qiiding  bis  inspiration  in  his  audience  and  their  peculiar  needs 
and  situation.  The  successful  effort  to  iind  the  point  of  contact  and  enter 
into  the  life  of  his  hearers  secures  freshness,  vividness  and  variety.  The 
sermons  are  instinct  with  Ufe.  While  honoring  text  and  Scripture,  there  is 
unusual  variety  of  theme  and  treatment. 
Princtton,  Paul  Martin* 


Vn.— GENERAL  LITEKATURE. 

A  History  of  Americah  Liter aturb,  1607-1865,    By  William  P. 

Trbnt,  M,A.,  LL*D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Columbia 

University,    New  York:   D,  Apple  ton  and  Company,  1903,    8vo;  pp, 

vii,  608, 

To  quote  the  author's  words  in  praiae  of  Hawthorne^a  campaign  life  of 

Franklin  Pierce,  this  is  "a  creditable  and  thoroughly  honest  piece  of  work-" 

Indeed,  we  think  it  hardly  excessive  praise  to  pronounce  the  book  brilliant ; 

and  we  are  tempted  to  predict  that  it  will  establish  tbe  position  of  the  author 
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T1i«  ssttor  AnfasTdiB  to  Koami  agHiiil  m  < 
tif  iti4l]ig  la  till  preCftet  tlist  lie  has  adopted  ^  s  J 
tii^itiiietii  ** ;  whicfa  mean*  tbal  be  bas  plaiiiied  lo  dis 
Aoerkaj]  auUionihip,  partlealarif  is  eomiieltoi  witb 
Bevolationary  perljdip  tbal  would  be  apl  to  be  mganied  aa  of  i 
ImiiarUoce  to  luerit  netiee  la  a  blatocT  of  a  titenttiie  ai  fieb  ia  BUtariala  of 
diti  first  €]^h  m  ilmt  ptodiieedf  say,  oa  EagUab  or  Fr^ncli  aoE,  But  we  ate 
iaclined  Ui  lUiuk,  in  s^te  of  the  deliberaSeiieai  with  which  he  baa  adopted 
bit  plea  of  GceataaQl,  Ibat  hlfl  method  ig  sligfatlr  tnialeadiiig.  America  eoo- 
trfbttted  to  eiaatte  Baf lUh  not  a  atngle  Tolume  ihait,  aeeoidiiig  to  aeoepted 
itaadardj,  fa  to  be  regaided  ae  a  maaterpleoe,  prior  to  the  advent  of  Wailk- 
tnfSXou  [rvitig.  As  late  aa  I82n*  we  laeriled  tbe  reproach  of  Sjdner  Smith — 
*M0  the  four  quart eis  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an  A^merieaii  book  ?^^  Aad, 
fraukJf,  QU  uuy  principle  of  telectiOD  It  appeais  to  us  eoioewbat  * 
to  treat  Wigglea worth *0  Tfu  Day  fjf  Doquu  or  Fnukklm'a 
Ll»c)]«x  Murra)?*»  Grammar,  or  even  the  Dteclaratton  of  IiidepeitdeDoe,  aa 
liUrraiure.  Not  even  the  verses  of  Freneau  dearly  deaerve  that  honor. 
HoDOe,  the  work  is*  in  a  meaiure*  lacking  to  proportion,  for  209  of  Ita  pages 
out  of  a  total  of  579  pa^es  are  devoted  to  what  is  viewed  aa  the  Uteratare  of 
"  The  Colonial  Period,"  '*  The  Bevointionary  Period  "  and  the  transitional 
epoch  of  ''The  Formative  Period*'— which  in  the  m^^a  might  be  more 
accurately  termed  our  nfm4Utratur€.  Either,  then,  this  departmem  of  the 
bt)ok  sljould  have  been  briefer  or  the  subsequent  departmenta  should  have 
received  fuller  treatmeiit.  The  faundation  seems  nnduly  large  for  its  supers 
itructure*  It  is  but  fair  to  iay,  however,  that  the  initial  chapters  in  qoea- 
tlon  iire  very  instructive  and  are  charmingly  written. 

We  know  of  no  saner  estimate  that  has  been  taken  of  Irving,  Cooper, 
Iljiwthorne  and  Emerson  than  that  presented  iu  these  pages.  The  critique 
of  Emer«on  Is  particularly  brilliant ;  and  we  Snd  ouraelf  in  accord  with  ita 
GOiictusion  that  the  Sa^^e  of  CoDcord  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  philosapber* 
poet  or  man  of  letters  of  the  very  highest  order,  but  that  '*  among  all 
Anglo-Saxons  there  appears  to  be  no  one  that  stands  higher  than  he  as  an 
ethical  innpirer  or  stimulator"  (p,  336)*  Hawthorne,  we  agree,  is  to  be^ 
regarded  as  having  made  on  the  whole  the  best  contribution  to  our  litera- 
inie;  and  of  annma  The  Smrkt  Letter  stands  at  the  summit  of  Ameri- 
can classics.  Probably  Urn  author's  estimate  of  Poe  is  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  final  judgment  of  literary  criticism  upon  that  unhappy  genius.  Pos- 
sibly our  eyes  have  been  holdeu,  but  we  have  not  seen  as  many  beauties  In 
Whitman  as  I'rof .  Trent  htis,  who,  however,  ia  far  from  being  a  Whitman- 
Ite,    To  ua  the  author  uf  Tke  Leaves  of  Orasa  1;*  essentially  a  pagan,  with  a 
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truly  ''  barbaric  yawp,"  and  we  are  brutal  eooiagb  to  hope  tbat  he  may  be 
forgotten.  And  f^peaklng  of  oblivion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  book  la 
a  calling  the  roll  of  the  dead  as  well  aa  a  sounding  the  praises  of  the  undy- 
iijg»  It  reminds  us  anew  of  the  uncertainty  of  literary  fame ;  nay,  of  the 
certainty  that  a  generation  of  a  great  people  has  but  a  few  nainea  at  most  of 
authors  that  are  to  be  bequeathed  to  a  iubsequent  century. 

The  book  is  carefully  indexed^  and  it  containa  an  admirable  bibliography 
of  tbirteen  pages, 

Vranford^N.  J*  Oeobge  Francis  Gbekne, 


EssATg,  Yebses  and  Translations.  By  Thomas  Conkad  Portbr, 
B.D.,  LL,D.    With  Biographical  Sketch.    By  Samuel  A.  Martin, 

Editor, 

Flora  of  Pknnstltania.  By  Thomas  Conrad  Portbr,  D,T>., 
LL.D.  Late  Professor  of  Botany  in  Lafayette  College.  Edited,  with 
the  Addition  of  Analytical  Tables,  by  Jouk  Ku^kel  Small,  Ph.D., 
Curator  of  the  Museums  and  Herbarium  of  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
den.   Boston:  Ginn  &  Co,,  1903. 

Our  lamented  fnend  Prof,  Porter  wa^  for  more  than  a  generation  one  of 
the  best  known  of  our  men  of  Science,  and  was  recognirM  in  sclentiQc 
circles  as  our  best  authority  on  the  Botany  of  Pennsylvania,  id  which  Stale 
he  had  served  as  Professor  for  nearly  half  a  centary*  tirst  ia  MarsbaH  Col* 
lege  and  afterwards  in  Lafayette,  where  he  was  also  the  eminent  Pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Easton.  Ab  fitting  memorials  of  him  the  above- 
named  books  have  been  printed  by  bis  family.  The  Flora  is  also  of  public 
utility;  for,  thanks  in  part  to  the  valuable  editorial  labor  of  Dr.  Small,  it 
has  been  supplied  with  all  the  recent  improvements  in  Botany,  and  these  are 
numerous  and  important :  and  hence  it  is  our  best  manual  of  the  native 
plants  of  the  Keystone  State.  The  biographical  sketch,  prepared  with  filial 
love  by  the  Rev.  President  Maitin,  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  fine  example  of 
the  Scotch- Irish-German  stock  of  mid -Pennsylvania— a  scholarly  man-,  able 
as  well  as  accomplished,  versatile  and  not  without  fire.  He  passed  through 
two  crises,  the  Confederate  struggle  and  the  Darwinian  struggle.  The  lirst  of 
these  separated  him  and  his  friend  Joseph  LeConte,  who  in  war  times  ser%'ed 
the  South  by  manufacturing  gunpowder,  and  afterwards  spent  the  rest  of 
his  career  as  a  Professor  of  Geology  in  California.  LeConte  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  Darwinian  struggle,  and  bore  a  share  with  some  other 
scientifie  men  in  ad|usting  our  ideas  on  the  subject.  Porter's  chief  connec- 
tion with  the  war  seems  to  have  been  at  its  close  when  he  wrote  a  war  song 
entitled  The  Rocky  MiUs  of  GUiysburg^  which  became  very  popular  with 
the  soldiers.  As  to  the  scientific  problems.  President  Martin  informs  us 
that  -'the  great  biological  revolution  did  not  entail  on  Dr,  Porter  the 
necessity  of  recasting  his  theology.  His  thorough  familiarity  with  both 
realms  (science  and  theology)  made  his  judgment  in  all  cases  of  supposed 
conflict  between  science  and  the  Bible  very  valuable,  ,  •  ,  ,  For  more 
than  twenty -Ave  years  be  lectured  to  his  students  on  Science  and  Beligion, 
and  in  these  lectures  he  discussed  with  the  utmost  freedom  every  question  of 
the  day  pertaining  to  this  field,  and  nttereil  his  convictions  with  perfect 
frankness.  His  views  were  often  very  far  in  advance  of  those  generally 
accepted  by  bis  Church  at  the  time.  Yet  such  was  their  confidence  in  his 
scholarship  and  good  judgment  that  his  orthodoxy  was  never  called  in  question 
by  his  brethren.'^  The  biographer  goes  on  to  make  the  very  true  remark 
that  whilst  the  Church  is  properly  jealous  of  her  faith,  ''she  has  been » in 
recent  years  at  least,  remarkably  tolerant  of  all  convictions  of  men  wb 
she  feels  she  can  trust*  whose  knowledge  and  good  sense  are  approvedp" 
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tbia  etatetneot  we  may  add  that  the  well-koown  character  of  the  Lafayette 
alumni,  especially  of  the  very  largr©  proportion  of  them  who  have  devoted 
themselvea  to  the  Christian  ministry,  ia  the  best  evidence  of  the  wholesome 
effect  of  tbia  liberal  policy  in  scientiSc  matters. 
Friweton  Untv^'sity.  G*  Macloskie 


THS  LIFB  and  TtliKS  OF  TffOMAS  JeFFERSON,     By  TKOMAS  E.  WAT90N. 

When  the  venerable  Dr,  Cayler  introduced  the  late  and  lamented  Dr, 
Purves  at  an  alumni  dinner  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  he 
remarked  that  there  was  a  place  in  Western  Pennsylvania  where  all  yoa  had 
to  do  was  to  light  a  match  and  you  get  a  bla^e. 

The  word  ** blaze''  that  was  applied  to  Dr*  Purves  would  well  suit  the 
style  of  the  author  of  this  book,  who  has  a  fiery  manner  of  expression  which, 
eo  <i  0  ub  t,  he  acquired  when  h  e  was  a  Po  p  ul  ist  Con  gressman  from  Geor  (?ia.  He 
knows  that  moat  readers,  especially  those  who  read  the  New  York  Journal^ 
for  which  the  biography  was  originally  written,  hate  long  periodic  sentences; 
and,  therefore,  like  his  master  Catlyle  and  Csesar^s  friend  Sallust,  he 
delights  in  short  senteucea. 

This  ^^ voluminous'*  history  contains  fifty-one  chapters,  twelve  llluatra- 
tjons  and  534  pages  with  an  index*  We  commeud  the  publishers  for  the 
large  type  that  was  used.  The  day  for  the  printiug  of  books  in  small  type 
la  past.  We  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  reasons  McMaster^s  HUtimf  is 
not  read  as  much  as  it  should  be  is  because  it  is  printed  in  such  small  type. 

Mr.  Watson  believes  that  the  reason  why  people  dislike  history  is  because 
the  style  of  the  historian  is  so  dull.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  Watson's  Napoleon  and  his  Story  of  France  know  that  this  is  a 
charge  which  could  not  he  maintained  against  the  author,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
ceit in  thinking  that  he  is  the  only  historian  worthy  of  the  name,  and  that 
Wood  row  Wilson,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  John  Flake  are  mere  Imitators 
of  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  Grote  and  Green.  We  must  confess  that  we  have 
never  read  a  history  that  we  really  enjoyed  so  much  as  the  author's  Napolmn 
and  Story  of  France ;  and  the  press  of  other  duties  has  not  prevented  our 
reading  to  the  end  of  the  volume  under  review,  even  to  that  wonderful 
climax  of  Jefferson's  *'  Last  Days  and  Death  " ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the 
author  has  sacrificed  the  facts  of  history  in  making  hi  a  book  read  like  the 
pages  of  a  fascinaiing  noveh 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Watson *»  preface  in  which  he  bewails  because 
no  "National"  history  of  our  country  exists.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
always  commended  Dr,  Wilson's  Hutory  of  the  Ameriatn  PeofiU^  because  he 
treated  all  sections  of  our  country  with  fairness.  Living  in  New  Jersey  and 
not  in  **  New  England,''  as  Mr.  Wataon  writes,  and  being  also  a  Southern 
gentleman  of  Soot  hern  parentage,  Dn  Wilson  was  more  competent  to  write 
a  *'  National  '*  history  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  of  our  historians* 

The  dullest  reading  in  Mr.  Watson's  biography  is  his  chapter  on  hia 
native  Georgia,  and  the  one  defect  of  his  book  is  bis  criticisms  and  gibes 
against  other  great  historians.  Now  if  Mr.  Watson  doesjnot  like  Woodrow 
Wilson's  *' stuff"  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  "dead  tradition/'  let  him 
write  for  us  a  truly  "  National  "  history  of  our  country,  treating  fairly  all 
sections  of  our  country.  New  England  aa  well  as  the  West  and  South  ;  and 
even  though  he  publishes  it  fimt  lu  the  so-called  **  yellow  journals,"  we  wiU 
give  it  a  hearty  welcome,  as  we  know  that  deep  in  Mn  Watson's  heart  he 
wishes  to  give  us  a  history  that  Js  full  of  facts  and  with  such  a  blaze  of  atyte 
that  tlie  iaded  novel  reader  will  lay  aside  his  slory  for  a  class  of  reading  that 
brings  us  near  to  the  stars. 

PHnceton.  Edwih  W,  Rand. 
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I. 

THE  GEEAT  AWAKENING  AND  ITS  EELATION 
TO  AMEKICAN  CHEISTIANITY. 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS  and  John  Wesley  were  born  within  a 
few  months  of  each  other  in  the  year  1703.  The  recent  cele- 
bration of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  their  births  has  re- 
called attention  to  the  great  religious  revival  in  the  English-speaking 
world  in  which  they  were  central  figures.  This  remarkable  move- 
ment derives  also  a  practical  interest  from  current  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  revivals,  and  from  the  systematic  effort  being 
made  by  our  own  and  sister  Churches  to  revive  aggressive  evan- 
gelism. 

The  term  Great  Awakening  has  long  been  applied  to  that  revival 
of  religion  in  the  American  colonies  which  was  contemporary  with 
the  beginnings  of  the  work  of  the  Wesleys  in  Great  Britain.  The 
chief  personal  bond  between  the  two  branches  of  this  evangelistic 
movement  was  George  Whitefield.  And  the  date  usually  given 
as  central  to  the  revival  in  America  is  1740,  the  year  in  which 
Whitefield  made  his  first  tour  through  New  England.  Then  the 
two  branches  of  the  movement,  independent  in  origin,  came  into 
friendly  contact  and  cooperation,  and  thereafter  their  essential 
similarity  was  generally  recognized. 

Although  the  Great  Awakening  is  usually  regarded  as  having 
begim  at  Northampton,  yet  revivals  identical  with  it  in  spirit  had 
been  in  progress  for  a  decade  or  more  under  the  ministry  of  Dominie 
Theodorus  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen,  who  in  1720  began  his  fruitful 
labors  among  the  Dutch  settlers  along  the  Raritan. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  career  the  Wesleys  were  much  influenced 
by  the  Moravian  Pietists,  and  it  would  seem  that  Frelinghuysen 
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hsd  ailopted  PfetisB  during  bia  uttideiil  days  in  Holknd  Gilbert 
Teofiail^  whowe  fint  pifltorote  was  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was 
a  neti^ibcr  of  Freltnghuyiieii,  and  faUing  under  bis  influence,  began 
id  1728  a  work  of  mvJYal  wfaieh  extcntbd  into  the  adiaeent  paiidies 
of  Mm  Preabyterian  buetbren.  The  faet  that  Tenaent  and  White- 
field  and  EdwardM  all  endorse  Frelinghuysen's  doetriiies  and  revival 
[ni^thods  plaeei^  him  In  pomt  of  time  at  the  head  of  the  rei-ival 
which,  un<ler  Whttefield's  leader^ip,  broadened  out  into  a  national 
movement. 

But  thcMe  early  revivals  among  the  Dutch  and  Presbyterians 
in  central  New  Jersey  attracted  little  attention  in  the  other  colonies, 
and  were  ikjou  forgotten  in  the  more  impressive  work  which,  under 
Edwards,  wa«  begun  a  few  yean?  later  at  Northampton. 

Tboie  who  would  carry  the  wave  theory  of  progress  into  its 
wkleifc  application  may  find  i^upport  for  their  contention  in  the 
iUCoeflRive  decadeneic?e  and  revivals  in  American  religious  life* 
The  period  prec-eding  the  Great  Awakening  was  unquestionably 
on©  of  religious  retrogression  and  indifference.  The  epuitual 
enthu8ia«m  (*f  the  carlieat  settlers  had  spent  itself*  The  heroic 
age  of  conflict  and  persecution  and  emigration  to  a  new  country 
was  past,  A  generation  had  grown  up  to  whom  these  things  were 
but  legfmds*  In  New  England  a  positive  reaction  had  set  in  against 
the  austerities  of  the  early  Puritan  rigime.  In  the  other  colonies 
— never  so  religious — ^the  supply  of  ministers  and  churches  and 
schaold,  Hinall  at  best,  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
Intion ;  and  many  of  the  clergymen  sent  to  the  colonies  were  scarcely 
of  a  chEra<:;t^ir  ttj  afford  effective  religious  leadership.  The  forcible 
establiHhmont  of  the  Church  of  England  in  colonies  in  which  but  a 
8rTmll  propnrtif)n  of  the  population wasEpiscopalian  occasioned  strife 
utid  delayt'd  religious  development.  And  besides  these  influences, 
Indian  warfare  had  done  much  to  distract  and  brutalize  the  life 
of  the  colonists  and  render  them  neglectful  of  such  meagre  reli^ous 
opportunities  as  were  within  their  reach.  Dr.  Bushnell  says  of 
the  country  at  this  period  that  ''barbarism  was  the  next  danger"; 
and  the  Presbyterian  Synod  laments  that  its  Scotch-Irish  adhe* 
rants  are  in  '*  circumstances  of  darkness^  which  may  render  both 
them  and  posterity  miserable  pagans/* 

In  New  Englantl,  whi?re  the  revivals  were  first  to  appear  in  pro- 
portions to  attract  general  attention,  it  is  easier  to  draw  the  picture 
of  anU!cedcnt  conditions  in  the  Church  to  a  sharper  focus.  The 
general  declension  in  religion  and  morals  was  too  obvious  to  be 
denied.     In  Massachusetts  '*  reforming  Synods*^  had  been  called  to 
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devise  means  to  improve  the  condition  of  New  England.  Annual 
fast  days  were  appointed  by  the  Government.  A  Boston  pastor 
writes:  "There  has  been  a  sad  state  of  religion  among  us  in  this 
land  for  years.''  In  1725  Cotton  Mather,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Churches  in  Massachusetts,  appealed  to  the  Legislature  to  use  its 
authority  to  assist  in  checking  the  prevalent  irreligion.  Dr. 
Trumbull,  writing  more  especially  of  the  situation  in  Connecticut, 
says  that  the  present  generation  is  "  inattentive  to  its  spiritual  con- 
cerns, and  manifests  a  great  declension  from  the  zeal  and  purity  of 
its  ancestors."  There  had  been,  he  says,  no  general  revival  for 
years.  Testimonies  to  the  same  effect  could  easily  be  multiplied. 
Religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  New  England,  and  the  religious  leaders 
at  least  were  well  aware  of  it. 

The  reasons  usually  assigned  for  this  great  declension  from  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  early  Puritans  are  two,  a  change  in  discipline 
and  a  corresponding  change  in  preaching.  The  Half- Way  Cove- 
nant, which  was  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Massachusetts  in  1662, 
provided  that  children  of  parents  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy, 
but  had  not  professed  conversion,  might  receive  baptism.  It  was 
expected  that  such  parents  would  aclpiowledge  their  intellectual 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel  and  their  submission  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Church.  Those  who  made  such  an  acknowledgment  and  pre- 
sented their  children  for  baptism  were  spoken  of  as  members  of 
the  Church  "  by  the  Half- Way  Covenant."  They  were  not  entitled 
to  admission  to  the  Lord's  Table.  This  measure  was  designed  to 
assist  the  Church  in  retaining  some  hold  upon  families  in  which  the 
parents,  baptized  in  infancy  and  of  reputable  life,  were  unwilling 
to  fully  imite  with  the  Church,  and  yet  desired  baptism  for  their 
children.  Like  many  another  compromise,  it  defeated  its  purpose, 
and  resulted  not  only  in  confusion  as  to  the  significance  of  Church- 
membership,  but  afforded  a  convenient  substitute  for  a  full  accept- 
ance of  the  Gospel  offer,  and  so  shielded  many  from  a  wholesome 
concern  regarding  their  religious  condition.  It  had  gradually 
become  accustomary  to  admit  all  applicants  of  imblamable  life 
to  the  Half-Way  Covenant,  and  through  the  influence  of  Stoddard 
of  Northampton  there  was  a  widespread  tendency  to  admit  such 
members  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  This,  of  course,  was  to  surrender 
the  Puritan  ideal  of  an  exclusive  Church,  whose  membership  was 
confined  to  the  confessedly  regenerate,  and  approach,  if  not  fully 
adopt,  the  inclusive  ideal  of  the  Established  Churches  of  Europe. 

Parallel  with  this  slackening  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church  there 
had  been  a  lessening  of  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  regeneration. 
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CJonversion  was  no  longer  a  necessary  condition  of  Church-mem- 

bership,  and  it  was  difficult  for  a  preacher  to  make  it  appear  as  a 
sine  qtia  non  of  salvation.  It  was  not  expected  to  be  a  common 
experience,  and  in  consequence  it  became  increasingly  uncommon. 
It  is  an  instructive  paradox  that  when  the  early  Puritan  preachers 
had  emphasized  the  spiritual  helplessness  of  man  and  made  his 
salvation  depend  upon  the  election  of  divine  grace  conversions 
abounded^  but  when,  shading  the  older  Calvinism,  preachers  advo- 
cated  the  use  of  '*  means  by  which  a  man  could  put  his  soul  in  a  posi- 
tion likely  to  receive  the  regenerating  touch  of  God's  Spirit/'  men 
came  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  "means'*  and  lose  sight  of  the 
goal,  and  conversions  grew  less  and  less  frequent. 

No  doubt  there  were  other  influences  at  work  in  New  England 
which  assisted  m  the  prevalent  religious  declension,  but  these 
changes  hi  discipline  and  preaching  were  recognized  even  by  some 
contemporaries  as  chiefly  responsible  for  the  '*  cold,  careless,  dead 
frame  of  spirit"  which  every  one  lamented. 

It  was  in  1729  that  Jonathan  Edwards,  then  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  as  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Northampton.  Edwards  describes  the  parish  as 
situated  *^in  a  corner  of  the  countrj^'^  and  remote  from  the  e\il 
influences  that  had  affected  the  coast  communities.  The  towa 
had  been  settled  eighty  years  before,  was  compactly  built,  and  con- 
tained about  200  families.  They  were  ^'  as  sober  and  orderly  and 
good  sort  of  people  as  in  any  part  of  New  England/'  and  had  by 
their  remote  location  been  preserved  from  "  error  and  variety  of 
sects  and  opmions,*'  Mn  Stoddard^s  pastorate  had  lasted  sixty 
years^  and  though  he  had  been  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  Half- 
Way  Covenant,  and  had  admitted  the  ''unregenerated**  to  the 
Lord*s  Supper,  yet  his  intelligent  and  devoted  ministry  had  been 
rewarded  with  no  less  than  ten  notable  revivals,  or  "  harvests,*'  as  he 
called  them.  The  last  of  these  had  occurred  about  ten  years 
before  Edwards'  coming. 

Such  was  the  frontier  community,  orderly  in  conduct  and  well 
instructed  in  religion  and  accustomed  to  occasional  revivals,  in 
which  Edwards  began  his  remarkable  ministry.  For  the  first 
three  or  four  years  he  saw  no  results  from  his  earnest  preaching. 
The  elderly  people  were  div'ided  into  two  jealous  factions,  and 
seemed  engrossed  in  other  interests  than  religion.  The  young 
people,  for  whom  his  concern  would  naturally  be  greatest,  were 
none  too  attentive  in  church,  were  devoted  to  social  festivities, 
and  some,  it  would  appear,  were  guilty  of  much  graver  offenses.     It 
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was  from  the  young  people^  howeverj  that  there  came  the  first 
response  to  his  preaching  and  personal  interest.  They  became 
more  attentive,  gave  up  their  social  ^'frolics*'  on  Sunday  evenings, 
and  devoted  the  time  to  meetings  of  a  religious  nature  in  private 
houses.  This  was  the  beginning,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following 
year,  1735,  the  entire  conmaunity  was  aroused  to  the  most  intense 
religious  interest,  "  All  other  talk  but  about  spiritual  and  eternal 
things  was  soon  put  by,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  single  person  in 
the  town,  old  or  young,  that  was  left  unconcerned  about  the  things 
of  the  eternal  world/'  Edwards  estimated  that  more  than  300 
experienced  conversion  m  a  half  year,  fifty  of  whom  were  over 
forty  years  of  age.  A  himdred  w-ere  admitted  to  the  Church  at 
one  time,  eighty  at  another;  and  this  continued  until  nearly  all 
the  adults  in  the  community  were  enrolled  as  comnumicants. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  occurrences  should  attract  wide  atten- 
tion. The  little  town  soon  found  itself  the  centre  of  the  eager 
mterest  of  the  whole  colony.  Visitors  came  from  a  distance  to 
attend  the  thronged  services  and  witness  the  change  in  the  spirit 
of  the  town.  The  holding  of  the  spring  term  of  court  there  further 
served  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  surrounding  regions  with  the 
profound  character  of  the  revival*  Edwards  states  that  these 
reports  of  visitors  at  Northampton  were  the  means  of  starting  ^'  a 
swift  and  most  extraordinary  propagation'*  through  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  By  invitation  of  their  pastors  he 
had  preached  m  some  of  these  communities.  In  others  the  re\ivals 
had  been  cairied  on  by  their  regular  pastors,  who  had  adopted 
Edwards'  direct  style  of  preaching  and  were  urging  their  auditors 
to  immediate  acceptance  of  Christ.  The  people  of  Northampton 
gave  to  Edwards*  sermons  the  most  prominent  place  among  the 
influences  which  started  and  maintained  the  revival.  In  these 
revival  sermons  we  find  that  tremendous  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  necessity  of  conversion  in  order  to  salvation,  upon  faith  as  the 
sole  ground  of  our  justification,  upon  the  punishment  due  to  unfor- 
given  sin,  and  upon  the  justice  of  God  in  the  danmation  of  ume- 
pentant  sinners.  The  excellency  of  Christ  is  also  set  forth  in  a 
most  winning  manner,  and  with  tender  solicitude  men  are  urged 
to  **  press  into  the  kingdom/'  to  give  no  rest  to  their  souls,  leave 
no  means  untried  that  they  might  gain  the  assm-ance  of  their 
acceptance  by  Christ.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Edwards 
was  simply  returning  to  the  themes  and  style  of  the  early  Puritan 
preachers.  He  reverted  to  the  old  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  com- 
pany of  the  regenerate,  and  conversion  as  the  condition  of  admis- 
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sion  thereto.  It  was  his  unique  personality,  the  cogency  of  his 
reasoning,  the  transparent  honesty  of  his  convictions,  the  fervor 
of  his  rehgious  emotions,  and  the  tragic  earnestness  of  his  delivery, 
rather  than  anything  new  in  his  message,  that  made  his  sermons  so 
effective, 

Edwards  studied  the  new  religious  phenomena  presented  in  the 
revival  with  a  tender  and  yet  scientific  interest.  He  was  convinced 
that  it  was  the  very  truth  that  he  was  preaching,  and  in  the  reaction 
which  his  message  wTought  in  his  liearers  he  found  a  welcome 
demonstration  of  its  truth.  While  he  recognized  that  there  was 
considerable  variety  in  the  experience  of  his  converts,  yet  he  be- 
lieved that  he  discovered  a  norm  to  which  the  religious  experience 
of  most  might  be  expected  to  conform.  There  is  first  a  concern 
for  one's  spiritual  safety;  this  may  deepen  into  torturing  anxiety 
or  fall  into  melancholy  or  change  into  resentment  at  God's  dealings. 
This  is  followed  by  a  realization  of  one's  absolute  dependence  upon 
God's  power  and  grace  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  a  recognition  of 
his  utter  ill-desert  and  just  condemnation  before  God,  At  this 
stage  the  subject  might  suiTer  great  spiritual  agony,  but  he  was 
encouraged  to  hope  that  the  divine  mercy  might  abound  toward 
hun,  and  was  urged  to  commit  himself  unreserv^edly  to  God's 
purpose  for  him.  To  this  period  of  suspense  ordinarily  succeeded 
one  of  joy  ami  peace  in  the  assurance  of  God's  pardon  and  accept- 
ance. To  have  passed  througli  such  experiences  was,  in  Edwards' 
judgment,  to  possess  "conscious  conversion/'  and  he  classified  his 
parishioners  and  encouraged  them  to  classify  themselves  with 
reference  to  this  criterion. 

The  excitement  which  attended  the  first  revivals  was  intense, 
but  was  largely  controlled  by  the  Puritan  sense  of  decorum.  It 
was  inevitable  that  sometimes  the  body  should  betray  the  tragic 
experiences  through  which  the  soul  was  passing,  but  Edwards 
regarded  all  such  phenomena  at  their  true  value  and  discouraged 
all  physical  demonstrations  in  his  meetings.  The  "bodily  exer- 
cises" which  are  sometimes  represented  as  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  revival  belong  mainly  to  a  later  period  and  occurred  mider 
less  judicious  leadership. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  religious  emotions  could  long 
endure  such  a  tension  as  that  occasioned  by  the  revival  excitement 
at  Northampton.  Edwards  noticed  with  anxiety  sudden  reactions 
in  feeling  and  '^dullness  of  spirit,"  He  himself  was  worn  out  by 
the  strain  and  found  it  necessary  to  go  away  in  order  to  regain  his 
health.    It  is  significant  of  his  broad  and  balanced  conception  of 
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religion  that  he  should  have  regarded  the  greatly  improved  moral 
condition  of  the  commimity  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  revival. 

In  the  years  following  1735  there  were  revivals  in  many  churches 
in  various  parts  of  New  England.  In  1736  Edwards  published  his 
Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions.  This  drew  the  attention  of 
all  English-speaking  Christians  to  the  New  England  revival,  and 
profoundly  influenced  John  Wesley  and  others  of  evangelistic 
spirit  in  Great  Britain.  The  Presbyterians  in  New  Jersey  had  con- 
tinued their  aggressive  evangelism.  All  these  circumstances  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  development  of  the  Great  Awakening  into 
a  national  movement.  It  was  the  work  of  George  Whitefield  that 
gave  it  this  character,  and  with  his  coming  in  1739  it  enters  upon 
its  second  stage. 

The  popular  response  given  to  the  preaching  of  this  gifted  youth 
— he  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age — can  be  to  some  degree  ex-  . 
plained  by  the  general  interest  which  had  been  developed  by  the 
revivals  already  in  progress  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  by  the  sensa- 
tion which  he  had  recently  excited  in  England.  He  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  early  in  November,  1739,  and  at  once  began  his  re- 
markable evangelistic  work,  preaching  to  crowded  churches  and 
to  thousands  in  the  open  air.  On  his  way  to  New  York  he  visited 
the  Tennents  and  f  oimd  in  them  kindred  spirits.  From  New  York, 
where  Pemberton,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  had  welcomed  him 
to  his  pulpit,  he  turned  southward  and  traveled  by  slow  stages 
through  the  colonies  to  Georgia.  At  each  stopping-place  he  found 
eager  crowds  awaiting  his  coming  and  ready  response  to  his  fervid 
appeals.  Franklin's  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  his  preaching  in 
Philadelphia  is  of  especial  interest  as  it  cannot  be  suspected  of 
favorable  bias.  He  writes:  "The  multitudes  of  all  sects  and  de- 
nominations that  attended  his  sermons  were  enormous,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  speculation  to  me  (who  was  one  of  the  number)  to 
observe  the  extraordinary  influence  of  his  oratory  on  his  hearers, 
and  how  much  they  admired  and  respected  him,  notwithstanding 
his  common  abuse  of  them  by  assuring  them  that  they  were 
naturally  half  beast  and  half  devil.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
change  soon  made  in  the  manners  of  our  inhabitants.  From  being 
thoughtless  and  indifferent  about  religion,  it  seemed  as  if  the  world 
were  growing  religious,  so  that  one  could  not  walk  through  Phila- 
delphia in  the  evening  without  hearing  psalms  sxmg  in  different 
families  in  every  street." 

In  September,  1740,  Whitefield  came  north  again  and,  landing 
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at  New  Port,  went  directly  to  Boston.  He  came  on  the  invitation 
of  Dr.  Colman,  a  prominent  Boston  pastor,  was  welcomed  by  most 
of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  and  was  shown  every  mark  of  reverent 
esteem  by  Governor  Belcher.  He  repeated  his  Philadelphia 
experience.  For  more  than  two  weeks  he  preached  to  thronged 
chm-ches  and  to  thousands  on  the  Common.  At  these  services 
multitudes  were  melted  to  tears  and  professed  their  determination 
to  lead  a  better  life,  A  more  substantial  proof  of  the  effectiveness 
of  his  preaching  is  afforded  in  the  large  sums  of  money  which  he 
collected  for  the  endowment  of  his  Orphanage  in  Georgia.  Some- 
times as  much  as  £100  was  given  at  a  single  service. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  by  thus  offering  his  audiences  an 
immediate  opportunity  of  expressing  their  new  religious  enthusi- 
asm, Whitefield  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  his  preaching. 
By  turning  their  thought  to  others*  need,  and  giving  them  a 
chance  to  do  something^  he  prevented  his  audiences  from  centring 
their  entire  attention  upon  themselves  in  passive  introspection  or 
selfish  religious  rapture.  On  his  way  back  to  New  York  and  the 
southern  colonies,  Whitefield  \isited  Northampton,  and  was  most 
cordially  received  by  Edwards.  His  sojourn  had  the  effect  of 
starting  another  revival  in  the  town  which  continued  for  two  years. 
His  brief  tour  through  New  England  was  followed  by  veiy  general 
revivals,  many  of  them  in  communities  that  he  had  not  visited. 

At  Whitefield's  request  Gilbert  Tennent  began  evangelistic  work 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  many  New  England  pastors,  Edwards 
among  them,  became  engaged  in  itinerant  evangelism.  During  the 
following  year  the  Great  Awakening  may  be  said  to  have  been  at 
its  height;  it  had  now  become  a  national  movement,  extending 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  engrossing  the  interest  of  hundreds  of 
conmiunities.  Its  leaders  were  in  close  sympathy  and  constant 
intercom-se  with  the  evangelistic  movement  which,  under  the  Wes- 
leys  and  their  disciplesj  was  reviving  the  Church  in  Great  Britain. 
In  both  countries  not  only  was  the  life  of  the  Church  renewed, 
but  multitudes  who  had  hitherto  been  wholly  neglectful  of  the 
claims  of  religion  were  led  to  begin  a  new  life* 

The  Wesleys,  with  apostolic  zeal  and  tireless  energ>%  continued 
to  give  their  w^hole  time  to  itinerant  evangelism,  Tliis  gave  a  per- 
manence and  aggressiveness  to  the  work  in  Great  Britain*  It 
continued  without  perceptible  diminution  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, and  resulted,  among  other  things,  in  the  forming  of  a  great 
denomination.  But  in  ^4merica  the  work  gradually  declined  after 
1741,  though  waves  of  religious  interest  continued  to  pass  over  the 
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colonies  and  important  re\^vals  here  and  there  were  of  occasional 
occurrence,  Whitefield  returned  to  America  in  1746  and  made 
other  evangelistic  tours;  he  met  the  same  enthusiastic  audiences 
as  before  and  left  behind  him  a  trail  of  revival  activity.  But  his 
three  later  visits  in  1754,  1764  and  1770  were  much  less  fruitful  in 
results.  The  new  generation  was  less  susceptible  to  this  form  of 
religious  excitement.  The  initial  energy  of  the  Great  Aw^akening 
had  spent  itself,  while  wars  and  rumors  of  war  had  already  begun 
to  distract  the  colonies. 

Edwards  had  looked  upon  the  revival  as  possibly  the  beginning 
of  a  new  age  in  the  Church,  He  wviieE  in  1742:  **  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  work  of  God's  Spirit,  that  is  so  extraordinary  and  wonder- 
ful, is  a  dawning  or  at  least  a  prelude  to  that  glorious  work  of  God 
so  oft^n  foretold  in  Scripture,  which  in  the  progress  and  issue  of  it 
shall  renew  the  world  of  mankind."  He  calls  the  work  an  **  Awak- 
ening/' a  ''Revolution,"  a  *'Refonnation";  and  he  compares  it 
to  the  Protestant  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Other  men  of 
prominence  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  as  they  saw  the  revival 
sweep  over  the  colonies  and  later  the  mother-country,  shared 
Edwards'  estimate  of  its  large  promise  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
That  these  extravagant  expectations  were  not  fully  realiBed  is  no 
serious  reflection  upon  the  judgment  of  these  men.  The  change 
which  they  saw  i^Tought  in  the  churches  under  their  observation 
was  little  short  of  a  ''  revolution/'  and  it  only  needed  to  be  extended 
to  the  bounds  of  Christendom  to  transform  the  world.  But  this 
change  was  not  to  reach  beyond  English-speaking  Christianity, 
and  even  there  was  to  be  confined  to  a  large  degree  to  classes  and 
localities.  Nevertheless,  no  one  studying  the  subsequent  history 
of  religion  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  can  escape  the  convic- 
tion that  Edwards  was  not  wholly  blinded  by  enthusiasm  when 
he  concluded  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  work  that  should  be  epoch- 
making. 

In  seeking  for  the  effects  of  this  revival  upon  American  Chris- 
tianity, certain  immediate  results  at  once  catch  the  attention.  If, 
as  Dr.  Bushnell  says,  the  colonies  just  before  the  Awakening  were 
threatened  with  utter  irreligion  and  ''barbarism,"  that  peril  was 
forever  past.  Religion  had  been  set  for  more  than  a  decade  in 
the  forefront  of  popular  attention.  It  had  become  to  scores  of 
thoiisands  a  matter  of  engrossing  if  not  tragic  personal  interest. 
It  had  transformed  many  communities,  and  had  everjrwhere  drawn 
people  together  in  larger  numbers  than  any  other  common  interest 
had  yet  done.    The  churclies  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies 
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might  1m?,  in  the  main,  small  and  weak  and  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  their  communities,  but  religion  had  become  everywhere  recog- 
nia^d  m  an  important  element  in  the  life  of  the  people.  This  was 
an  inestimable  gain,  especially  as  just  at  this  time  the  colonies  were 
enierging  into  national  conscioufioess  and  taking  on  their  character 
as  a  separate  people. 

The  increase  in  the  Church-membership  of  the  country  was 
great.  It  liai^  been  estimated  as  high  as  50,000  in  New  England 
alonp,  and  300,000  in  the  country  at  large.  But  this  does  not 
indicate  the  real  value  of  the  movement  to  the  churches,  for  there 
were  "unconverted  members"  elsewhere  a*s  well  as  in  New  England, 
and  one  of  the  best  results?  of  the  revival  was  the  quickening  of  a 
npw  life  in  these.  There  were  scores  of  pastors  also  to  whom  the 
Awakening  brought  a  more  fervid  zeal  and  a  new  aggressiveness, 
if  not  their  fir^t  experience  of  a  true  spiritual  life.  All  the  Churches, 
even  the  Quakers,  shared  to  some  degree  in  the  results  of  tlie 
revival,  but  the  denominations  which  profited  most  were  the  Con- 
gregational isrts,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists  and,  indirectly,  the 
Methodists.  The  forming  of  new  churches — 150  in  New  England 
alone — called  for  a  sudden  increase  of  men  trained  for  the  ministry, 
and  one  of  the  results  of  this  was  a  quickening  of  interest  in  educa- 
tioiL  Besides  many  academies  and  secondary  schools,  Princetoa 
and  Dartmouth  Colleges  owe  their  origin  to  the  revival. 

The  increase  in  missionary  interest  was  anotlier  wholesome  result 
of  the  revivaU  Edwards  cites  the  conversion  of  Indians  and  negroes 
as  one  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  work  was  ^^glorioas.''  It  is 
significant  that  the  concert  of  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world  should  have  had  its  inception  in  connection  with  the  revivaL 
As  any  definite  project  of  foreign  missions  was  still  nearly  a  century 
in  the  future,  it  was  natural  that  the  new  missionary  impulse  should 
direct  itself  toward  the  Indians  as  the  pagans  nearest  at  hand, ''  hea^ 
then  at  their  doors/*  in  a  most  inconveniently  literal  sense.  New 
missions  were  begun  for  them  along  the  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut frontier  and  in  Long  Island,  and  Braioard  undertook  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  tribes  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  new  religious  life  in  the  churches 
should  express  itself  in  new  forms  of  activity.  In  Northampton 
the  revival  began  in  the  meetings  of  the  young  people,  and  else- 
where the  fornsation  of  societies  for  the  youth  usually  accompanied 
or  foHowed  the  Awakening,  Thus  came  about  the  recognition  of 
the  need  of  special  means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  youth,  and  Young  People *s  Societies  became  a  featiure  of 
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the  life  of  most  of  the  American  Churches.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Sunday-schools  had  not  yet  become  an  institution  in  the 
Church,  and  that  the  congregational  evening  prayer-meeting  did 
not  become  an  important  factor  until  the  end  of  the  century, 
though  it  and  cottage  prayer-meetings  appear  to  have  begun  at 
this  time. 

But  the  Awakening  rendered  an  even  more  important  service 
in  breaking  down  what  Joseph  Tracy  calls  "the  parish  des- 
potism'' that  had  existed  in  New  England.  Hitherto  the  par- 
ishes were  political  divisions,  and  the  pastors,  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  and  supported  by  taxation  on  all  the  property,  were 
in  a  sense  civil  officers.  The  minority  in  a  parish  had  no  redress 
if  they  felt  aggrieved  under  the  ministration  of  a  pastor,  for  he 
could  prevent  any  one  else  from  holding  services,  not  only  in  his 
church,  but  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish.  The  revival  raised 
such  a  protest  against  this  interference  with  the  free  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  that  it  largely  disappeared.  Although  the  intrusion  of 
preachers  and  the  establishment  of  new  churches  in  small  parishes 
was  far  from  being  an  immixed  blessing,  yet  it  afforded  the  liberty 
so  essential  to  true  religion  in  this  country.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Awakening  made  a  permanent  place  for  the  traveling  evangelist, 
and  insured  the  blessing  of  free  preaching  in  American  Christianity. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  Edwards  renewed  the  old  Puritan 
emphasis  upon  conversion  as  the  prime  condition  of  Church-mem- 
bership. This  was  true  of  the  other  revivalists.  Whitefield,  with 
his  customary  rhetorical  exaggeration,  characterized  the  natural 
man  as  "half  beast,  half  devil."  The  preaching  of  Tennent  and 
Davenport  was  scarcely  less  plain  in  its  declaration  of  the  hopeless 
condition  of  the  unregenerate.  Their  vehement  condenmation  of 
"unconverted  ministers"  was  due  to  the  conviction  that  such  not 
only  were  going  themselves  but  leading  their  congregations  to  per- 
dition. No  doubt  the  revivalists  were  often  betrayed  into  extrava- 
gant statements  and  frequently  failed  of  that  charity  which  hopeth 
all  things.  But  the  result  of  the  revival  was  to  confirm  the  Churches 
in  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  as  the  result  of  living 
faith,  and  as  the  condition  of  Church-membership.  By  common 
consent  the  dangerous  compromise  of  the  Half-Way  Covenant  was 
given  up.  Closely  connected  with  this  "restoration  of  the  true 
doctrine  concerning  Church-membership"  was  the  establishment 
of  the  conviction  that  revivals  of  religion,  in  which  members  should 
be  awakened  and  sinners  converted,  are  to  be  expected  and  sought 
as  natural  results  of  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Word  and  an  evi- 
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dence  of  the  favor  of  the  Divine  Spirit .  Since  the  Great  Awakeoing 
periodic  revivals,  involving  practically  the  same  tyfje  of  experience, 
have  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  American  Christianity, 

A  secondary  result  of  the  re%ival  was  ''  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  religious  experience."  Like  any  other  human  experi- 
ence it  is  a  proper  subject  for  investigation*  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  period  in  modem  times  has  aflforded  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  conversion.  The  result 
was  the  creation  of  a  considerable  literature  on  the  subject,  most 
of  it  favorable  to  the  revivals,  but  alt  of  it  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  the  reaction  of  man's  soul  imder  the  influence  of  the  Word 
and  Spirit  of  God.  Edwards'  Trmiise  Concerning  Religious  Affec- 
tions, published  in  1746^  and  widely  read  here  and  in  Great  Britain, 
is  the  best  known  of  these  writings,  and  is  in  its  way  as  strictly 
scientific  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  the  recent  books  of  Profs, 
James  or  Coe  or  Starbuck.     It  remains  a  classic. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  a  movement  as  the  Great  Awak- 
ening woiild  excite  opposition.  There  is  in  every  community  an 
element  of  conservatism  or  inertia  which  opposes  any  radical 
change  in  things.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  opposition 
which  the  re\ival  encountered.  Many  ministers  opposed  it  on 
principle,  believing  that  the  doctrines  being  emphasized  by  the 
revivalists  were  either  untrue  or  imwisely  presented.  Others 
opposed  it  from  poUey,  fearmg  the  excitement  and  disorder  which 
it  might  cause.  As  the  revival  spread  and  assumed  national  pro- 
portions nearly  aO  the  ministers  were  obliged  to  take  sides  with 
regard  to  it,  and  much  unchristian  partisanship  was  manifested 
by  both  parties.  The  advocates  of  the  movement  in  the  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  Churches  endeavored  to  commit  their 
denominations  to  its  endorsement,  with  the  result  that  the  latter 
was  divided  for  seventeen  years  and  a  breach  was  made  in  Congre- 
gationalism which  widened  \mtil  more  than  half  a  century  later  it, 
too,  divided. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  abuses  and  positive  evils  attended 
the  revival.  It  was  so  of  the  sixteenth-century  Reformation. 
Whitefield  was  an  agitator  rather  than  an  organizer.  He  did  not 
remain  long  enough  in  any  one  place  to  discover  and  check  any  evil 
results  that  might  follow  his  fervid  preaching.  His  published 
sermons  are  tame  and  commonplace  enough  and  far  from  sensa- 
tional in  the  modern  sense,  but  the  spiritual  fervor  of  the  man  and 
the  dramatic  intensity  of  his  deliverj'  enabled  him  to  play  upon  the 
emotions  of  his  hearers  as  few  orators  of  any  age  have  been  per- 
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mitted  to  do.  That  he  overcame  Franklin's  detenniiiation  to  give 
nothing  to  his  Orphanage,  unless  it  were  moved  to  Philadelphia, 
and  induced  hini  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  to  empty  his  pockets 
into  the  collection-basket,  is  sufficient  demonstration  of  Whitefield^s 
powers  of  i>ersmision.  The  colonists  were,  in  the  main,  simple- 
minded  and  unsophisticated;  their  sensibiUties  were  not  jaded  by 
frequent  sensations.  Like  frontier  communities  to-day,  they  were 
very  susceptible  to  religious  excitement.  However  it  may  be 
explamed,  the  people  who  gathered  in  thousands  to  hear  him  preach 
were  as  clay  in  bis  hands.  They  came  expecting  to  be  deeply 
moved  and  their  expectation  was  usually  fulfilled.  The  outcries 
and  fallings  and  other  demonstrations  which  accompanied  hi8 
preaching  were  things  sought  by  Mm  as  physical  manifestations 
of  the  spiintual  struggle  through  which  his  hearers  were  to  pass  into 
conscious  forgiveness  and  acceptance  by  God,  Many  Puritan  pas- 
tors and  Episcopal  rectors  were  scandalized  by  such  disorder  in 
religious  meetings  and  refased  him  their  churches.  But,  on  the 
whole,  these  "physical  exercises,"  as  they  were  called,  excited 
much  less  criticism  than  they  would  to-day  in  any  cultured 
community.  Edwards'  cool  judgment  led  him  to  regard  all 
such  demonstrations  as  something  to  be  tolerated  rather  than 
encouraged. 

A  much  more  serious  gT:ound  of  opposition  to  Whitefield  and  the 
evangeUsts  whom  he  inspired  was  their  rash  and  unsparing  criticism 
of  their  fellow-ministers,  Whitefield  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to 
publicly  rebuke  those  whom  he  regarded  as  unconverted  as  "  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,"  His  complacent  assumption  of  a  sure  knowl- 
edge of  the  spiritual  condition  of  his  brethren,  and  his  constant 
warning  of  the  people  against  "the  dreadful  ill  consequences  of 
an  imconverted  ministry/'  confirmed  many  ministers  in  a  deter- 
mined opposition  to  him  and  to  the  entire  revival  movement. 
Gilbert  Tennent's  sermon  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  on 
"The  Danger  of  an  Unconverted  Ministry"  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1741.  He 
represented  "  the  body  of  the  clergy  of  this  generation  as  varlets, 
seed  of  the  Old  Serpent,  men  whom  the  devil  drives  into  the  min- 
istry, enemies  of  God,  drones,  dupes,  dunces,"  Joseph  Davenport, 
a  young  minister  who  came  to  Boston  on  an  evangelistic  tour, 
visited  the  older  pastors  and  boldly  inquired  into  their  religious 
experience,  and  intimated  that  he  was  about  to  warn  the  people 
to  withdraw  from  the  churches  whose  ministers  in  his  judgment 
were  unconverted.     Under  such  leadership  it  is  not  strange  that 
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some  of  the  converts  in  the  revivals  affirmed  that  "an  uncon^^ert€d 
minister  ha.s  no  more  right  to  preach  than  the  devil/'  and  refused 
to  attend  semces  conducted  by  ministers  who  could  not  relate  a 
clear  experience  of  conversion  or  who  lacked  sympathy  vdih  the 
revivals.  This  resulted  in  dividing  many  communities  into  two 
hostile  factions,  and  in  forming  new*  and  unnecessary  churches  in 
many  parishes.  To  supply  pastors  for  these  and  the  other  churches 
rapidly  springing  up  throughout  the  country  proved  a  difficult 
task.  Emphasis  upon  conversion  in  a  minister  led  to  a  neglect  of 
other  qualifications:  and  partially  educated  youths,  full  of  revival 
enthusiasm,  but  without  theological  training,  became  pastors  of 
the  new  churches.  To  add  to  the  confusion  caused  by  itinerating 
ministers,  ignorant  laymen  assumed  the  function  of  traveling 
evangelists  and  invaded  the  parish  of  many  a  faithful  minister 
and  sowed  the  seeds  of  contention  among  his  people. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  those  w^ho  disapproved  of 
the  revivals  would  quietly  endure  such  attacks  and  annoyance. 
They  preached  against  the  revivalists,  held  meetings  and  passed 
resolutions  hostile  to  them^  and  published  tracts  assailing  their 
doctrines  and  methods.  Dr.  Charles  Chamicey,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  was  a  leader  in  this  anti-revivalist  party.  In  a 
sermon  preached  in  1742  he  admits  that  some  conversions  have  re- 
sulted from  the  work  of  the  evangelists, but  laments: ''  Alas!  what  un- 
christian heat  and  animosities  there  are  in  many  places,  to  the  divid- 
ing and  breaking  in  pieces  of  churches  and  towns."  He  speaks  of 
'*  alienated  mini.st^rs/^  of  prejudice  kindled  against  '*the  standing 
ministry/'  of  people  encouraged  to  "flock  after  every  weak  and 
illiterate  exhorter,  to  the  contempt  of  their  pastors,"  Another, 
writing  about  the  same  time,  complains:  "Such  an  enthusiastic, 
factious,  censorious  spirit  was  never  known  here.  Every  low-bred 
illiterate  person  can  resolve  cases  of  conscience  and  settle  the  most 
difficult  points  of  divinity  better  than  learned  divines.  Some  of 
the  most  pious  and  exemplary  men  are  loaded  with  opprobrious 
names*  The  churches  are  full  of  contention*  We  are  crumbling 
into  sects  which  time  must  find  a  name  for/'  A  war  of  pamphlets 
followed,  and  the  New  England  ministers  were  practically  forced 
to  align  themselves  either  for  or  against  the  revivals.  The  chief 
objections  of  the  opponents  may  be  gathered  from  a  remonstrance 
sent  by  them  to  the  Annual  Convention  in  1743*  Among  the 
doctrines  objected  to  are  these:  that  secret  impulses  rather  than 
God's  Word  w^ere  looked  upon  as  the  rule  of  conduct;  that  only 
those  who  know  when  they  were  converted  have  been  converted ; 
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that  assurance  is  the  essence  of  saving  faith;  that  sanctification 
is  no  evidence  of  justification.  The  practices  objected  to  were 
six:  the  itineracy  of  the  evangelists;  the  employment  of  unedu- 
cated exhorters;  ordaining  to  the  ministry  men  without  settled 
charge;  uncharitable  judgments;  tumults  and  indecent  behaviors. 
By  a  small  majority  the  Annual  Convention  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  revivals.  In  reply  to  this  the  advocates  of  the  movement 
met  in  a  special  "Assembly  of  Pastors/'  and  announced  it  as  their 
conviction  that  there  was  "a  happy  and  remarkable  revival  of 
religion  in  many  parts  of  this  land  through  an  uncommon  divine 
influence.''  It  was  admitted  that  "in  some  places  many  irregu- 
larities and  extravagancies"  had  been  inspired  by  the  devil,  who 
was  stirred  to  special  activity  "to  hinder  and  blemish  a  work  so 
directly  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  own  kingdom."  The  de- 
liverance of  this  Assembly,  signed  by  sixty-five  of  its  members,  and 
endorsed  by  forty-five  other  New  England  pastors,  was  published  as 
a  tract  for  general  distribution  in  defense  of  the  revivals. 

The  leading  pastors  throughout  the  colonies  had  now  become 
aligned  for  or  against  the  revival  work,  and  the  bitter  controversy 
which  resulted  and  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  wars  in  which  the 
colonies  were  deeply  interested  imited  to  check  the  revivals, 
though  Whitefield's  repeated  tours  brought  brief  renewals  of  inter- 
est. As  a  movement  profoimdly  affecting  the  colonies  at  large 
the  Great  Awakening  may  be  said  to  have  ended  about  1745. 

But  this  division  of  the  New  England  ministry  had  wider  and 
more  permanent  results  to  American  Christianity  than  the  short- 
lived faction  which  immediately  followed.  Edwards  speaks  in  his 
Narrative  of  "errors  and  variety  of  sects  and  opinions"  as  existing 
in  the  New  England  Churches.  The  direction  which  these  devia- 
tions from  current  Calvinism  took  is  somewhat  indicated  by  the 
terms  "Deism,"  " Pelagianism,"  "Arian,"  "Arminian,"  "Anti- 
nomian,"  etc.,  which  frequently  appear  in  the  literature  of  the  Great 
Awakening,  and  are  often  applied  to  those  who  oppose  the  revivals. 
Already  there  had  been  considerable  freedom  in  theological  specu- 
lation, and  the  English  anti-trinitarian  writers  of  the  period  had 
foimd  readers  and  disciples  in  New  England.  Thus  arose  the  so- 
called  "  Liberal  Theology,"  which,  beginning  as  a  revolt  from  certain 
features  of  the  Calvinism  of  the  early  Puritans,  became  confirmed 
in  the  spirit  of  dissent  by  the  Great  Awakening,  and  diverging 
ever  more  widely  from  the  old  orthodoxy  developed  ultimately 
into  Unitarianism  and  separated  from  the  great  body  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist  Church. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Awakening  assisted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  counter-movement  ui  theology,  known  at  the  time  as  the 
"New  Divinity/'  It,  too,  was  a  departm^e  at  many  points  from 
the  Calvinism  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  but  its  aim  was  rather 
fco  adapt  than  desert  the  essential  Calvinistic  principles.  The 
adherents  of  the  **liberar*  movement  had  simply  followed  their 
English  leaders^  but  the  group  of  men  who  framed  the  New  Di\dnity, 
or  New  England  Theology,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  hewed  out  a 
path  for  themselves.  Edwards  and  Joseph  Bellamy  and  Samuel 
Hoiikins  and  their  successors  offered  modifications  of  the  historic 
Calvinism  so  important  as  to  constitute  them  explorers  in  the  realm 
of  theology.  Tliey  ultimately  produced,  as  one  has  recently  said, 
"the  only  original  contribution  of  importance  given  by  America 
to  the  development  of  Christian  theology." 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  the  Great  Awakening  was  responsible  for 
these  two  diverse  and  i>ermanent  movements  in  American  theo- 
logical thought,  but  it  did  unquestionably  accelerate  these  move- 
ments and  sharpen  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  parties  respon- 
sible for  them. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  Awakening  gave?  to  revivals 
a  permanent  place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  nation.  They  ivere 
thereafter  recognized  as  signs  of  the  spiritual  \4tality  of  the  Church 
and  the  chief  means  of  her  propaganda  among  the  careless  and  irre- 
ligious. Even  those  niu-tured  in  Christian  homes  were  likely  to 
confess  their  faith  and  conversion  during  revival  seasons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influential  men  w^ho  were  drawn  into  the 
party  of  opposition  to  the  Great  Awakening  and,  with  their  suc- 
cessors, adopted  the  Liberal  Theolog>%  have  assisted  to  preserve, 
if  not  develop,  another  and  quite  different  type  of  Church  life.  It 
is  more  like  that  of  the  Established  Churches  of  Europe.  It  puts 
its  chief  emphasis  on  the  value  of  religious  education  and  nm-ture, 
on  the  gradual  development  of  character,  on  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel^ 
and  on  the  possession  of  the  Christian  graces  as  the  proof  of  Chris- 
tian discipleship.  It  regards  worship  and  the  sacraments  as  means 
of  spiritual  culture.  As  contrasted  with  the  type  of  Church  life 
which  makes  much  of  revivals,  it  is  cuJtm^al  rather  than  experien- 
tial. It  emphasizes  not  so  much  the  necessity  of  regeneration  as 
of  sancti ficat ion.  Rather  than  inquire  whether  one  has  been  re-bom , 
it  asks  whether  one  is  living  as  a  regenerate  person  should.  Instead 
of  magnifying  the  assurance  afforded  by  some  definite  past  experi- 
ence, it  puts  emphasis  on  the  hope  which  arises  mth  the  gradual 
maturing  of  Christian  character.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
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two  types  of  religious  life  still  exist  among  us.  They  find  their 
representatives  in  certain  denominations;  in  other  denominations 
they  meet  and  modify  each  other. 

The  Great  Awakening  made  important  contributions  to  those 
forces  which  were  to  confer  upon  this  nation  the  priceless  boon  of 
religious  liberty.  So  far  as  the  earliest  colonists  left  England  from 
considerations  of  religion,  it  was  not,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  to 
establish  religious  freedom  in  this  new  coimtry,  but  rather  to  estab- 
lish here  the  form  of  religious  life  which  they  themselves  preferred. 
If  later  comers  preferred  some  other  form,  they  were  recommended 
to  establish  a  settlement  elsewhere.  Outside  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
gregationalism became  as  much  an  establishment  in  New  England 
as  Episcopacy  was  in  Old  England.  Of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
colonies  Pennsylvania  was  the  only  one  in  which  all  the  denomi- 
nations were  upon  an  equal  footing;  in  the  others  it  was  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  British  Government  to  advance  Episcopacy  to  the 
position  of  a  governmental  establishment.  If  nothing  had  arisen 
to  disturb  this  situation,  we  might  conceive  of  the  nation  about  to 
be  formed  as  establishing  Congregationalism  in  New  England  and 
Episcopacy  elsewhere  as  the  forms  of  a  State  Church.  This  divi- 
sion would  have  presented  no  greater  anomaly  than  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy  in  England  and  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland 
under  the  one  crown.  But  the  Great  Awakening  made  any  estab- 
lishment impossible.  It  destroyed  the  imity  of  Congregationalism 
in  New  England,  and  so  increased  the  strength  of  the  other  denomi- 
nations in  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies  that  Episcopacy  could 
no  longer  hope  for  exclusive  government  sanction  or  patronage.  It 
was  the  number  and  diversity  of  religious  sects  in  the  colonies  that 
forced  upon  our  forefathers  the  experiment  of  complete  separation 
of  Church  and  State  and  the  volimtary  support  of  religion. 

It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  Great  Awakening 
was  the  first  agency  in  creating  a  conscious  national  unity  among 
the  scattered  colonists.  As  yet  they  had  not  been  brought  in  close 
intercourse  of  any  sort,  and  were  sometimes  suspicious  and  jealous 
of  each  other.  Not  infrequently  their  interests  clashed.  Other 
than  a  common  ancestry  there  were  few  bonds  that  boimd  them 
together.  They  had  not  engaged  in  any  great  common  enter- 
prise such  as  the  resistance  of  French  aggression  was  soon  to  afford. 
In  other  words,  neither  by  a  movement  from  within  nor  by  compres- 
sion from  without  had  the  colonies  come  to  the  consciousness  of 
their  common  life  and  destiny.  This  consciousness  was  to  be 
awakened  by  a  great  wave  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  swept  from 
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Georgia  to  Maine  The  colonies  first  felt  themselves  one  as  they 
shared  a  common  spiritual  experience.  Their  profound  interest 
in  the  revival  ignored  all  colonial  boimdaries  and  followed  the 
progress  of  the  work  from  place  to  place  with  quick  sympathy  and 
earnest  prayer.  Whitefield,  who  excited  popular  enthusiasm  as 
few  men  have  ever  done,  was  the  personal  bond  between  the  revivals 
in  one  colony  and  those  in  another.  He  and  Edwards  and  Tennent, 
and  other  evangelists  m  a  less  degree,  were  the  first  men  to  gain 
and  hold  the  eager  attention  of  all  the  colonies.  They  became  the 
centres  about  which  the  awakening  sense  of  national  unity  raUied. 
As  such  they  preceded  Franklin  and  Washington  and  Henry  and 
Adams  as  the  makers  of  the  nation.  The  depth  and  genuineness  of 
this  new  feeling  of  national  imity  begotten  by  the  revival  is  evi- 
denced by  the  great  siuns  of  money  given  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  endowment  of  Whitefield's  Orphanage  near  Savannah. 
That  benevolent  institution  rose  as  the  first  moniunent  of  the 
nation's  conscious  life. 

In  view  of  the  various  and  far-reaching  results  of  the  revival  of 
1740,  we  may  acknowledge  that  Edwards  displayed  singular  insight 
in  estimating  it  as  a  crisis  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  American  Chris- 
tianity then  assumed  a  character  of  its  own;  it  was  no  longer 
European  and  inherited,  but  indigenous  and  national.  But  beyond 
this  the  Great  Awakening  in  America  and  the  contemporary 
Methodist  revival  m  England  introduced  a  new  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  English-speaking  Protestantism.  The  significance  of  this 
fact  becomes  impressive  when  we  consider  the  influence  being  ex- 
erted upon  the  world  by  the  two  nations  professing  this  form  of 
Christianity. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  Edward  Waite  Miller. 


II. 

WHY  THE  MIND  HAS  A  BODY. 

CA.  STRONG,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Columbia  Univer- 
•  sity,  New  York,  has  recently  published  a  book  entitled 
Why  the  Mind  has  a  Body,  which  is  sufficiently  out  of  the  usual 
to  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  a  book  of  remarkable  philosophical 
ability.  It  may  not  solve  the  problem  which  the  title  suggests, 
but  it  discusses  with  great  incisiveness  the  questions  arising  from 
the  relations  of  mind  and  body,  and  makes  a  bold  attempt  at  the 
undoing  of  the  knots  of  difficulty  created  by  cmrent  theories  of 
these  relations.  The  style  is  lucid  in  an  exceptional  degree;  the 
thought  is  keen;  the  tone  is  confident;  the  knowledge  of  both  the 
scientific  and  the  metaphysical  sides  of  the  subject  is  thorough; 
there  is  a  flinging  about  of  pat  epithets  and  phrases  which  enlivens 
and  gives  edge  to  the  discussion.  The  skill  and  freedom  with 
which  the  intricacies  of  the  relations  of  mental  facts  and  bodily 
facts  are  tracked  out,  and  objections  caught  on  the  point  of  the 
dialectical  rapier  and  tossed  off  again,  create  perpetual  siu-prise 
and  admiration. 

The  book,  after  an  Introduction,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  deals  with  current  theories  of  the  relations  of  mind  and  body 
under  the  headings  of  automatism,  interaction  and  parallelism,  and 
endeavors  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  theories  from  the  empirical 
standpoint.  The  second  prepares  the  way  for  a  deeper  treatment 
by  discussion  of  the  metaphysical  questions  involved,  including 
idealism,  consciousness,  the  reality  and  natiu-e  of  "  things-m-them- 
selves,''  and  causal  relations  in  the  spheres  of  phenomena  and  real- 
ity. The  third  returns  to  give  a  metaphysical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems raised,  but  not  brought  to  an  answer,  in  the  first  part.  A 
multitude  of  ultimate  questions,  and  these,  if  the  author  will  pardon 
us  for  saying  it,  the  most  serious  for  his  problem,  are  left  over  to 
another  book. 

As  the  author  himself  states  the  matter  in  his  Preface,  the  book 
gives  "  (1)  a  sketch  of  an  explanation  of  the  connection  of  mmd 
and  body;  (2)  a  proposal,  based  thereon,  for  a  settlement  of  the 
controversy  between  the  parallelists  and  the  interactionists."    The 
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gist  of  the  solution,  to  anticipate  a  little,  is  found  in  a  species  of 
idealism,  or,  as  he  names  it,  '^  panpsychism/'  tempered  by  insistence 
on  the  reality  and  causal  action  of  '■  things-in-themsclves/'  The 
latter  are  identified  in  turn  with  **  mental  states/'  of  which  the 
"brain-events"  that  correspond  to  them  are  to  be  regarded  as 
"symbols/'*  therefore  as  simply  the  mental  states  over  again  from 
the  point  of  view  of  perception.  Thus  the  difficulty  about  paral- 
lelism and  interaction  (automatism  has  before  this  been  swept  away) 
disappears,  or  remains  only  in  the  phenomenal  sphere;  for  it  is 
found  that  at  bottom  there  is  no  paralleUsm,  but  only  a  single 
series — an  identity.  As  he  puts  it,  the  brain-event  is  **  simply  the 
mental  state  itself  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  percep- 
tion, in  which  case  there  is  no  simultaneity  at  all  but  an  identity — 
no  parallelism,  but  a  single  series''  (p.  342).  ''This  deduction/' 
the  author  thinks,  "  is  unassailable**  (p.  343) ;  the  problem  is  solved 
(p.  338). 

We  confess,  with  becoming  diffidence,  our  '*  philosophic  doubts/' 
There  is,  unfortunately,  not  one  thing  but  a  score  of  things  that 
prevent  us  from  gi^ing  in  our  adhesion  to  this  "panpsychism/^ 
which  swallows  up  all  reality  in  mental  states^  hypostatises  these 
as  '*  things-in-theinselves/'  confers  upon  them  causal  action  and 
relations,  and  finally  reduplicates  them  as  "brain-events"  in  the 
region  of  empirical  perception.  To  discuss  all  the  points  that 
suggest  them^lves  would  require  a  book  as  large  as  Prof.  Strong's 
own,  but  a  few,  lying  near  the  surface,  may  be  touched  on  as 
examples. 

One  feels,  naturally^  in  view  of  the  ultimate  conclusionj  that  a 
certain  unreality  hangs  over  the  preliminary  discussion  of  the  em- 
pirical theories.  It  is  right  and  necessary  that  the  facts  should  be 
stated  from  the  empirical  standpoint,  and  no  one  could  state  them 
more  lucidly  than  Prof*  Strong  does.  But  why  trouble  discussmg 
the  difficulties  of  these  theories  at  such  length,  when  it  is  not  yet 
settled  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  matt-er  (p.  11),  or  what  is 
meant  by  mind  (p.  12),  or  what  is  the  true  nature  of  the  causal 
relation  (p.  11)»  and  when  it  is  afterward  to  be  shown  that  the 
theories  in  question  go  on  wrong  assumptions  on  these  subjects  all 
through?  But  even  in  the  empirical  part,  the  reasoning,  while 
always  a^3ute,  strikes  us  at  times  as  somewhat  inconclusive.  Take 
as  one  instance  the  case  as  put  between  ^*  parallelism"  and  "inter- 
action/* The  interact ionist  argues  very  cogently  from  volition 
followed  by  action,  and  especially  from  the  execution  of  intelligent 
purpose  (p.  109),  that  mincl  has  a  direct  influence  on  body.     It  is 
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replied  that  the  paralleUst  has  an  equally  good  account  to  give, 
since,  ^^  if  each  mental  state  is  accompanied  by  a  brain-event  which 
exactly  mimics  all  its  details,  and  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  its 
physical  translation,  this  brain-event  may  be  the  source  from  which 
the  movement  gets  its  adaptiveness"  (p.  14).  The  mental  series 
and  the  exactly  corresponding  physical  series  go  on  simultaneously 
without  any  causal  relation.  "Nor  can  we  at  this  stage,"  it  is 
said,  "deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  parallelisms  interpretation"  (p. 
23).  But  this  argument  has  only  plausibility  so  long  as  mental 
facts  and  brain  facts  are  regarded  in  the  abstract  as  bare  x's  and  j/'s, 
and  their  concrete  character  is  left  out  of  account.  It  seems  quite 
overlooked  that  on  the  one  side  we  have  a  series  (the  mental) 
determined  by  rational  connection  of  ideas  and  the  thought  of  an 
end;  on  the  other  (the  cerebral)  a  series  determined  by  physical 
causes  alone  (p.  77).  But  can  it  for  a  moment  be  believed  that  in 
a  series  where  "every  physical  event  is  completely  explained  by 
physical  causes"  there  can  possibly  arise  a  perfect  correspondence 
with  a  train  of  thoughts,  feelings,  designs,  volitions,  determined  by 
wholly  mental  laws?  The  train  of  reasoning,  e.g.^  involved  in 
following  out  a  demonstration  of  Euclid  could  never  be  "  mimicked" 
by  a  brain  series  produced  by  physical  causes  acting  blindly  of 
themselves.  The  "bram-event"  which  "exactly  mimics"  an  idea 
of  purpose  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  due  to  more  than  physical  causation. 
This  objection  applies  as  really  to  the  final  form  of  Prof.  Strong's 
solution,  so  far  as  it  supposes  a  mental  series  to  be  "symbolized" 
by  a  series  obeying  only  physical  laws. 

Interaction  suggests  causation,  and  our  author  makes  ultimately 
an  ingenious  distinction  between  two  sets  of  causal  relations — a 
phenomenal  and  a  noumenal  (p.  241).  He  rejects,  with  Hume, 
the  idea  of  "an  unseen  influence  or  'real  tie'"  between  cause  and 
efifect,  understanding  by  "real  tie"  "a  transference  of  energy" 
(pp.  145,  242).  Yet  much  of  his  objection  in  the  first  part  to  a 
causal  action  of  mind  on  body  arises  from  the  apparent  inconsist- 
ency of  the  latter  with  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  (pp. 
126ff.).  One  would  like  to  know  more  clearly  what  "energy"  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  what  is  held  to  correspond  to  it  m  the  real  world 
of  "  things-in-themselves."  With  respect  to  the  desideratum 
of  "rational  connection"  (p.  152),  is  there  not  a  very  obvious 
rational  connection  between  a  purpose,  say,  and  the  bodily  move- 
ments which  execute  it,  or  between  the  thoughts  in  an  author's 
mind  and  the  book  he  produces  to  express  them? 

A  good  deal  might  be  said  on  another  cardinal  point  in  Prof. 
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Strong's  theory,  viz.,  his  identification  of  mind  with  conscious 
states,  and  denial  of  a  "  soul "  or  permanent  ego.  "  Our  existence  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  consciousness,  not  with  that  of  the  soul;  or, 
as  I  said  before,  the  existence  of  consciousness  is  our  existence" 
(p.  200).  "For  contemporary  psycholog)",  mind  equals  conscious- 
ness, and  it  b  meaningless  to  assert  the  existence  of  mmd  after 
consciousness  has  ceased''  (p.  33).  If  this  is  so,  we  can  only  regret 
that  we  must  part  company  with  "contemporary  psychology"; 
for  the  "meaninglessness"  to  us  would  lie  in  the  assertion  of  a  con- 
sciousness without  a  thinker  who  was  conscious,  or  of  a  "  train  of 
phenomena"  (p.  196)  or  "stream  of  consciousness"  (pp.  209,  222) 
without  an  abiding  "self"  to  constitute  it  and  know  it  as  one  con- 
sciousness. How  should  a  "train"  of  phenomena  appear  to  itself 
as  a  "  train,"  if  there  were  no  principle  imiting  its  parts  and  sub- 
sisting through  its  changes?  A  "subject"  or  "ego,"  indeed,  seems 
sometimes  allowed;  but  it  "exists  only  when  consciousness  exists, 
as  its  subjective  pole"  (p.  205),  and  is  inmiediately  again  rejected 
for  its  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  soul.  "  The  subject  is  exposed 
to  exactly  the  same  difiiculties  as  the  soul''  (p.  205).  Later,  the 
ego  seems  identified  with  "the  state  of  consciousness" — "the 
passing  thought"  of  Prof.  James — ^which  certainly  it  is  not. 
Finally,  in  the  metaphysical  part,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
individual  consciousness,  a  "thing-in-itself"  is  postulated,  which 
apparently  subsists  when  consciousness  is  absent  (pp.  258,  268). 
To  some  this  may  seem  little  better  than  a  phraseological  substi- 
tute for  the  permanent  "soul"  or  "ego,"  previously  so  contmne- 
liously  rejected. 

The  really  crucial  part  of  Prof.  Strong's  case  comes  when  he 
proceeds  to  expound  his  idealism  and  doctrine  of  "  things-in-them- 
selves."  The  well-known  arguments  for  an  idealism  of  the  Berkeley 
type  (p.  166)  are  put  with  the  author's  accustomed  force;  the  diffi- 
culty arises  when  he  tries  to  get  out  of  the  circle  of  "  mental  states" 
in  which  he  has  enclosed  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  other  minds, 
and  of  an  extra-mental  world  of  realities,  described  as  "  things-in- 
themselves."  He  does  not,  indeed,  get  out  of  it  except  by  a  tour 
de  force.  Causality  is  invoked,  but  it  is  evident  that  before  we  can 
speak  of  extra-mental  realities  as  the  cause  of  our  sensations  we 
must  already  have  formed  the  initial  distinction  between  "inside" 
and  "outside" — mind  and  a  possible  world  of  existence  beyond  it. 
The  great  step  is  already  taken  when  we  have  framed  such  a  con- 
ception. And  how  can  a  stream  of  "mental  states,"  assumed  to 
be  nothing  else,  be  supposed  to  arrive  at  the  idea  of  an  "outside," 
or  world  of  independently  existing  objects?    Prof.  Strong  does  not 
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profess  to  show  how  the  thing  can  be  done,  but  explams  it  by  a 
"non-rational  leap"  (p.  273).  First  we  break  out  of  "solipsism" 
by  assuming  the  existence  of  other  minds;  then  we  boldly  take  the 
other  leap  that  leads  to  " things-in-themselves."     "This  leap,"  he 

says,  "  must  be  confessed  to  be  non-rational Not  reasoning, 

but  some  deep  pre-rational  instinct,  like  that  on  which  our  faith  in 
memory  rests,  is  the  basis  of  our  belief  in  other  minds.  Hence  the 
utmost  the  philosopher  can  do,  but  at  the  same  time  all  he  need  do, 
is  to  show  that  the  inference  of  things-in-themselves  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  other  muids,  and  is  required  in  order  to  give 
continuity  and  intelligibility  to  our  conception  of  the  universe" 
(pp.  273-4).  We  entirely  agree  with  all  that  Prof.  Strong  says  of 
the  absurdity  of  "solipsism,"  and  with  the  cogency  of  his  reasoning 
for  a  permanently  subsisting  extra-mental  world  (pp.  252,  263, 
265-7,  etc.).  But  instead  of  arguing  that  our  belief  in  such  a  world 
is  "  non-rational"  (Hume  said  as  much),  we  would  rather  conjecture 
some  fallacy  in  the  previous  reasonings  which  shut  us  up  logically 
to  the  "solipsist"  position.  "Solipsism"  is  folly;  granted. 
"Thoroughgoing  phenomenalism  makes  no  provision  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  muids  of  other  men  and  animals.  They  do  not  exist 
in  its  world"  (p.  215).  Granted  again;  but  our  complaint  is  that 
Prof.  Strong's  theory  makes  no  provision  for  such  knowledge  either. 
There  are  several  weak  points  here.  (1)  It  does  not  apparently 
occur  to  Prof.  Strong  that  in  making  this  "leap"  to  other  minds, 
we  have  ah-eady,  as  above  hinted,  crossed  in  idea  the  biggest 
bridge  of  all,  that  between  " inside"  and  " outside"  in  mind.  That 
distinction  must  already  be  made  before  "  other  minds' '  can  be  so 
much  as  thought  of.  (2)  The  transition  to  other  minds  is  not  made 
directly,  but,  as  is  admitted,  by  means  of  a  material  medium. 
"  I  can  see  his  body;  his  mind  I  have  to  infer"  (p.  216).  The  uifer- 
«nce  to  other  minds,  therefore,  is  not  an  earlier  step  than  the  infer- 
ence to  a  physical  world;  the  world  of  physical  objects  is  presup- 
posed as  the  basis  of  our  inference  to  other  minds,  (3)  It  is  a 
mistaken  interpretation  of  consciousness  to  say  that  we  first  have 
purely  "mental  states,"  then  infer  by  causality,  or  any  other 
process,  the  existence  of  extra-mental  objects  which  produce  these 
in  us.  The  "pre-rational  instmct"  in  which  oiu-  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  the  external  world  is  grounded  goes  much  deeper. 
The  realist — "naive"  or  not — is  undeniably  right  when  he  affirms 
that  what  we  have  in  sensible  perception  is  not  simply  a  state  of 
the  ego.  There  is  in  the  touch  of  a  table,  or  of  a  ball,  e,g.,  the 
immediate  awareness  of  the  presence  of  an  object  other  than  our- 
selves— an  object  spatially  extended,  resisting,  divisible,  having 
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mobility,  etc.  We  do  not  deny  the  relativity  of  that  knowledge, 
its  clothing  by  the  mind  with  ''secondary  qualities/*  etc.,  but  the 
root-fact  of  consciousness  is  that  which  gives  the  idea  of  an  external 
world  through  actiial  experience  of  the  objects  of  that  world;  and 
if  this  way  of  access  to  externality  be  denied,  there  is  no  other  by 
which  we  will  ever  reach  it  (the  writer  may  refer  to  his  book  on 
Himie  in  "Epochs-Makers*"  series  in  further  illustration  of  this 
thesis). 

If  this  criticism  is  just,  it  profoundly  modifies  the  whole  of  Prof. 
Strong's  reasoning  about  the  necessity  of  postulating  "things-m- 
themselves/'  of  which  our  phenomenal  perceptions  of  the  world  are 
to  be  regarded  as  symbols.  When  his  mysterious  "things-in- 
themselves"  come  to  be  exaniinedi  they  are  not  found  to  be  so 
different^  after  ail,  from  the  reaUties  which  the  ordinary  mind  as- 
sumes. Repeatedly,  in  explaining  perceptions,  he  falls  back  upon 
the  assumption  of  an  actual  world  such  as  science  presupposes 
(e.g.,  pp.  246-7,  262-4);  the  relation  between  our  perceptions  and 
realities  is  compared  to  that  between  a  map  and  the  country  of 
which  it  is  a  map  (pp,  279,  281);  the  space  form  has  sometlung  in 
the  ontological  order  corresponding  to  it  (p.  280),  etc*  Why,  then, 
should  a  further  step  not  be  taken^  and  the  **  things-in- themselves" 
not  be  regarded  as  truly  and  really  the  things/  The  only  reason  we 
can  (Eseover  is  that  this  w^ould  be  to  conceive  our  perceptions  as 
''almost  equal  in  knowledge-giving  power  to  m tuitions;  though 
they  w^ould  not  actually  be  intuitions,  since  the  knowledge  is  only 
mediate  and  representative"  (p.  276).  But  this  leads  to  the  last 
question — ^i^^hy  should  the  knowledge  be  conceived  of  as  "only 
mediate  and  representative'*?  Is  it  that  any  other  kind  of  knowl- 
edge is  unthinkable?  That  can  hardly  be^  since  Prof.  Strong  him- 
self, in  the  above  passage,  contrasts  it  witli  a  hypothetical  "intui- 
tive" knowledge,  and  in  other  places  s[:^aks  of  "intuitive  percep- 
tion" or  things  "directly  intuited"  (pp.  276,  281,  etc.).  Is  it 
because  perception  is  physiologically  conditioned?  Prof*  Strong, 
with  his  theory  of  the  phenomenahty  of  such  conditioning,  should 
be  the  last  to  urge  this  objection.  The  real  step  that  counts  is 
the  acknowledgment  that  we  can  form  the  idea  of  extra*mental 
objects,  or  of  a  world  of  such  objects.  If  the  Mm  of  such  a  world 
can  be  formed,  who  shall  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  conscious- 
ness to  have  direct — if  Prof.  Strong  willsj  "intuitive" — ^access  to 
it?  After  all,  must  the  ^Hhings-in-themselves"  not  be  conceived 
of  as  in  some  fasliion  transcending  their  own  being  when  they  act 
causally  on  one  another,  or  on  minds?  Can  this  be  done  without 
knowledge  (somewhere)  of  an  *'  other-than-self  ?" 
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We  must  bring  this  unduly  long  review  of  an  extremely  interest- 
ing book  to  a  close  by  asking,  What  of  the  final  solution  of  the 
relation  of  mind  to  body?  That  solution,  as  was  stated  earlier,  is 
found  in  the  idea  that  the  brain-series  of  the  parallelist  is,  from  the 
metaphysical  standpoint,  not  something  different  from  the  mind- 
series  to  which  it  corresponds,  but  is  simply  the  mind-series  itself, 
or  the  symbol  of  it,  from  the  standpoint  of  objective  perception. 
The  mmd-events  are  the  true  "things-in-themselves";  the  brain- 
events  are  their  outward  phenomenal  symbols.  The  initial  diffi- 
culty is  unremoved,  how  a  series  determined  by  mental  laws  (as 
trains  of  thought)  can  have  their  coimterparts  in  a  series  deter- 
mined by  physical  laws.  But  waiving  this,  and  granting  Prof. 
Strong  all  he  asks  as  to  his  "  things-in-themselves,"  the  theory 
still  falls  short  of  consistency  and  intelligibility.  It  does  not 
explain  why  there  should  be — or  needs  to  be — this  second,  or  phe- 
nomenal, representative  of  mind-events;  in  other  words,  "Why  the 
Mind  has  a  Body."  But  beyond  this,  it  is  not  easily  reconcilable 
with  the  previous  doctrine  of  the  book.  That  doctrine  recognizes 
a  world  of  extra-mental  realities  which  environ,  limit,  and  act  on 
mind,  even  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  extinguishing  consciousness 
(e.ff.,  pp.  265-6;  cf.  earlier  pp.  27fiF.).  The  body  is  part  of  this 
world;  is  therefore  to  be  distmguished  from  the  mind.  Even, 
therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  things-in-themselves,"  the 
bodily  processes,  including  the  cerebral,  are  extra-mental.  In  the 
case,  moreover,  of  "mental  states"  produced  by  impressions  from 
without  (e.g.,  light-rays),  or  of  a  blow  which  impairs  or  extinguishes 
consciousness,  the  physical  action  (or  that  of  the  "  things-m-them- 
selves"  symbolized  by  the  latter)  has  causal  priority.  But  it  is 
essential  to  Prof.  Strong's  hypothesis  (1)  that  the  mental  state,  or 
process,  be  regarded  as  the  "  thing-in-itself , "  appearing  in  the  phe- 
nomenal sphere  as  the  cerebral  process,  i.e.,  the  two  are  identified 
in  their  metaphysical  being;  and  (2)  that  the  mental  state,  or  pro- 
cess, be  regarded  as  the  priiis.  It  is  it  in  which  the  reality  lies,  and 
which  now  phenomenally  reappears  as  a  cerebral  process.  Were 
one  to  treat  the  theory  rigorously,  it  would,  it  seems  to  us,  bring 
us  back  to  a  new  "solipsism."  If  the  consciousness  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  subject,  as  "  thing-in-itself,"  of  all  mind-accompanying 
brain-events,  it  must  by  implication  (since  life  is  one)  be  so  of  all 
the  bodily  processes,  and,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  of  extra-bodily 
processes  as  well.  The  world,  like  the  brain,  will  be  simply  the  ego 
turned  out  into  the  phenomenal  for  its  own  contemplation.  Qiiod 
est  ahsurdum, 

GlasgoWj  Scotland,  James  Orr. 


III. 

DESTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM. 

THE  demigod  Boodha  is  represented  sitting  in  profound  study, 
looking  down  at  his  own  abdomen.  His  gaze  is  rapt,  his 
attention  fixed,  his  face  beaming  with  a  perpetual  smile.  Ab- 
stracted from  every  other  thought,  undistiu-bed  by  the  objects 
aroimd  him,  the  divine  sage  is  not  only  self-contained  and  satisfied 
with  himself,  but  with  this  one  part  of  his  own  person.  For  he 
finds  thereui  the  material  to  occupy  all  his  energies.  His  system 
of  doctrine  natiu-ally  is  evolved  out  of  himself.  He  thus  becomes 
the  type  of  all  those  who  discover  in  their  inner  consciousness  the 
treasure-house  from  which  they  can  draw  knowledge  at  will,  and 
therefore  in  imlimited  quantity.  No  process  could  be  easier  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  f oimder  of  a  system  of  philosophy  or  a  stand- 
ard of  criticism.  And  while  the  source  is  inexhaustible,  the  mate- 
rials being  sui  generis  ofifer  no  common  groimd  of  attack,  and  so,  in 
the  estimation  of  their  authors,  are  exempt  from  criticism. 

If  we  are  allowed  to  postulate  our  own  conceptions  as  infallible 
data,  and  frame  our  own  definitions,  the  process  of  proof  becomes 
easy  and  the  results  are  demonstrations.  In  this  respect  mathe- 
matics seems  to  have  an  advantage  over  all  other  sciences.  Its 
definitions  are  axioms,  its  statements  postulates;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  reasoning  process  be  correct,  the  results  reached  must  be 
accepted  without  question.  But  this  is  also  the  method  of  a  sort 
of  literature  which  has  come  very  much  in  evidence  of  late,  and  may 
be  properly  termed  Destructive  Criticism,  While  its  temper  is  opin- 
ionated and  fault-finding,  it  tries  to  hide  its  animus  and  the  results 
to  which  it  leads.  For  he  who  finds  fault  promiscuously  provokes 
opposition  from  every  quarter,  because  no  one  is  admitted  to  be  as 
wise  as  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Besides,  it  is  disagreeable  to  be 
told  of  one^s  ignorance;  and  he  who  tears  down  without  building 
up  has  no  place  in  the  world's  progress.  Hence  indiscriminate 
criticism  cannot  be  employed  without  arousing  hostility  fatal  to 
its  own  pretensions.  The  critic  must  therefore  profess  another 
motive.  He  must  affect  a  search  for  the  truth,  a  freedom  from  bias 
and  no  personal  ends  to  advance.    For  such  is  the  attitude  of  him 
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who  is  sincere  in  his  investigation,  and  must  therefore  be  professed 
by  him  who  assmnes  a  virtue  he  does  not  possess. 

There  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  that  which  has  age  and  exten- 
sive use  on  its  side.  While  the  course  of  the  world  is  progress,  and 
all  science  must  advance  as  the  race  develops,  there  must  be  at  each 
stage  some  basis  on  which  man  stands  m  order  to  take  a  step  for- 
ward. This  basis  must  be  secure,  else  the  succeeding  step  is  imcer- 
tain.  But  the  past  history  of  the  world  is  as  much  a  fact  as  the 
present.  And  if  the  records  of  that  which  is  now  taking  place  are 
capable  of  verification,  they  become  the  warrant  for  future  knowl- 
edge as  trustworthy  as  of  that  which  has  occurred  already.  Hence, 
if  we  of  to-day  are  in  quest  of  the  truth,  and  propose  to  use  honest 
means  for  its  attainment,  even  so  we  must  in  fairness  believe  that 
men  in  past  ages  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit.  It  is  not  the 
mythical  spirit  but  that  of  actual  matter  of  fact  which  influences  in 
each  age  to  think  and  to  act,  and  these  thoughts  and  actions  become 
embodied  in  the  world's  history.  In  this  way  certain  records  be- 
come fixed  and  are  an  integral  part  of  human  knowledge.  They 
are  as  true  in  fact,  and  as  trustworthy  a  basis  for  future  investiga- 
tion,  as  the  rocks  and  moim tains  of  the  earth's  crust  are  in  proof 
of  the  geological  history  of  the  world. 

This  being  granted,  we  must  approach  any  records  of  the  past 
with  reverence,  especially  if  they  have  been  tested  by  competent 
witnesses  who  were  contemporary,  and  have  been  guarded  with 
jealous  care.  It  may  be  said  that  errors  become  deeply  rooted 
and  hoary  with  age.  But  if  we  assume  that  all  the  deliverances 
of  the  past  are  of  this  character  we  prejudge  the  case.  By  such  a 
temper  we  render  our  position  absurd  and  all  our  critical  labors 
superfluous,  because  we  have  no  subject-matter  to  criticise.  So  if 
we  take  for  granted  that  which  we  propose  to  prove,  our  theory  will 
determine  what  we  shall  find.  For  it  is  a  well-known  principle  of 
human  nature  that  a  preconceived  theory  will  cause  an  investiga- 
tor to  read  into  any  subject  whatever  conclusions  he  desires.  Hence 
he  who  has  determined  in  advance  will  find  a  justification  for  his 
action,  or  make  one.  He  not  only  sits  as  judge,  but  is  prosecutor. 
He  cross-questions  the  witnesses  without  their  having  any  oppor- 
tunity to  explain,  and  before  a  jiuy  which  is  drawn  from  a  hostile 
panel.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  merciful  principle  of  the  law 
which  presumes  even  the  vilest  criminal  to  be  not  guilty  imtil  his 
guilt  is  proven,  Destructive  Criticism  comes  to  the  record  of  past 
ages  with  full  conviction  that  it  swarms  with  errors;  that  its  own 
sagacity  is  omniscient  in  their  detection;  and  its  critical  judg- 
ment infallible  touching  the  facts  on  which  the  records  are  based. 
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We  are  led  to  these  statements  by  the  attitude  of  that  large  body 
of  T^Titers,  chiefly  teachers  in  theological  schools,  who  are  now 
criticising  the  Biblical  records,  These  critics  are  not  all  actuated 
by  the  same  temper.  In  any  general  designation  there  will  be 
embraced  under  it  a  variety,  both  in  the  views  held  and  the  spirit 
with  which  they  are  expresssed.  in  the  ability  and  scholarship 
which  are  brought  to  bear  and  the  results  achieved » 

While  there  is  a  legitimate  criticism,  this  ever  show^s  a  reverential 
spirit  in  handling  the  records  examined,  whatever  be  the  subject- 
matter.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  views  expressed 
in  this  paper  are  as  applicable  to  the  literature  of  classical  antiquity, 
to  the  historical  deliverances  of  past  ages  or  of  contemporary^  WTiters, 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  our  Religion.  But  the 
subject-matter  of  the  last  is  of  transcendent  importance,  and  they 
have  been  guarded  with  so  much  greater  care  than  any  other  that 
they  deserve  more  reverential  treatment.  From  the  attitude  in 
which  a  certain  class  of  critics  approach  the  Sacred  Books  and  the 
results  of  their  labors  w^e  think  they  should  be  called  Destrudit'e. 
The  name  Hi{}her  Critic  is  misleading.  It  is  arrogated  by  the  critic 
himself.  In  this  respect  he  is  different  from  other  infants,  who  have 
their  names  given  them.  If  there  be  a  proper  place  for  critical 
skilly  there  must  also  be  for  a  genuine  critic.  But  such  a  man  is 
modest  in  proportion  to  his  talents,  his  learning  and  his  integrity. 
He  does  not  call  himself  by  an  invidious  name,  w^hich  casts  a  reflec* 
tion  on  everj^body  else.  He  does  not  stand  at  the  corner  of  the 
streets  and  declare  his  mono|3oly  of  learning.  He  does  not  rear  up 
on  his  hind  legs  from  his  professional  chair  and  proclaim  his  owti 
superior  sagacity  and  honesty,  while  charging  with  ignorance  those 
who  find  in  the  Sacred  Scriptiires  the  Word  of  God^  true  in  itself  and 
true  to  the  wants  of  human  nature.  He  does  not  say,  even  by  im- 
plication, *'  I  know^  more  than  any  one  else,  more  especially  than  all 
w^ho  regard  with  unspeakable  tenderness  that  Book  w^hich  tells 
them  how  to  live  in  this  world  and  how^  to  gain  a  happy  immortality/* 
He  does  not  even  call  himself  a  critic,  but  an  incjuirer  who  would 
fain  hear  what  God  speaks  through  His  written  Word,  For  he  is 
sure*  h  priori^  that  if  there  be  a  God  He  w^ill  give  light  from  heaven 
to  guide  man  over  the  dark  places  of  this  life,  .\nd  he  knows  from 
experience  that  this  purported  revelation  is  true^  both  because  it 
meets  his  own  case  as  an  offender  against  the  Divine  law  and  by  its 
effects  upon  the  world,  Thus  its  truth  is  certified  by  its  fruits, 
and  so  fulfills  the  prime  requisite  of  evidence  for  any  truth.  For 
just  so  far  as  obeyed  it  effects  precisely  the  result  which  it  professes; 
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which  could  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  largely  composed  of  Hes,  or 
if  even  any  of  its  leading  doctrines  rested  upon  falsehood. 

Hence  we  make  a  distinction  between  those  who  handle  the 
Word  of  God  reverentially  and  would  not  aspire  to  the  name 
Higher  Critics,  and  those  who  by  the  arrogated  name  make  their 
own  judgment  the  standard  to  which  the  Revelation  must  submit. 
The  one  class  come  to  the  record  to  see  not  how  much  they  can 
retain,  but  how  little  they  will  leave  as  a  staff  on  which  burdened 
humanity  may  lean.  There  are  properly  no  Higher  Critics,  though 
this  name  be  arrogated  by  a  class  of  butchers,  such  as  Delitzsch 
and  Schmiedel.  The  one  thinks  Sardanapalus  and  Belshazzar 
more  trustworthy  as  guides  than  the  Old  Testament ;  the 
other  admits  only  four  utterances  of  the  New  to  be  the  genuine 
sayings  of  Jesus,  and  these  the  ones  which  can  be  tortured  by 
criticism  into  a  denial  of  His  Divine  character.  These  are  not 
Higher  but  Destructive  Critics.  For  if  they  can  show  the  larger  part 
of  the  Bible  im trustworthy,  they  make  the  whole  false;  since  in  a 
closely  connected  system  the  parts  are  mutually  dependent  and 
supporting.  This  name  we  now  give  them;  and  if  such  fools  can 
be  answered  according  to  the  reach  of  their  folly,  this  will  be  a 
proper  rite  of  baptism. 

There  is  a  phase  of  Destructive  Criticism  which  should  always 
be  kept  in  conspicuous  view  and  indignantly  reprobated.  This 
is  the  outrageous  dishonesty  of  holding  a  position  as  a  vantage 
ground  for  wasting  the  faith  it  was  established  to  conserve.  There 
was  a  solemn  promise  made  to  maintain  that  faith  by  subscribing  to 
a  formula  of  doctrine,  which  was  a  prime  requisite  for  gaining  such 
position.  When  their  views  have  changed,  if  the  holders  are  honest 
men,  they  will  not  only  discern  this  fact  before  any  other  person 
does,  but  they  will  leave  such  place — ^not  standing  on  the  order  of 
their  going,  but  go!  Yet  they  are  the  last  to  admit  such  change 
as  renders  them  imqualified  for  taking  the  salary  attached  to  their 
chair.  They  hold  on  to  the  pecuniary  autfierUicity  of  their  position 
without  any  misgivings  as  to  its  genuineness!  They  fight  in  the 
€hurch  courts,  and  exhaust  the  tricks  of  shyster  lawyers  to  disprove 
what  they  must  surely  know  even  better  than  other  people,  that 
they  no  longer  hold  the  doctrines  which  they  have  sworn  to  teach 
and  defend.  And  after  filling  the  Church  with  turmoil  and  unrest 
they  then  go  out,  or  are  driven  out,  taking  with  them  as  much  plim- 
der  as  they  can  wrest,  and  leaving  behind  them  rankling  wounds 
in  the  mother  who  bore  them.  Sometimes  by  a  trick  of  the  law 
they  hold  their  places  long  after  the  friends  of  the  institution  pre- 
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vented  them  from  teaching,  as  was  the  case  with  Stmiiss,  and  then 
show  their  magnanimity  by,  as  he  said,  giving  the  salary  in  benevo- 
lences, Tweed,  of  odorous  memoiy,  bought  coal  and  other  sup- 
plies for  the  poor  with  money  he  stole  from  New  York  City<  As 
between  the  action  of  him  who  bestows  in  charity  a  salary  received 
while  in  the  act  of  destroying  the  faith  it  was  given  to  maintain 
and  the  boodler  who  robs  the  treasury  of  a  city  tmd  gives  part  of 
the  spoil  to  the  poor^whieh  is  preferable?    Cliaetm  ti  son  gout  I 

The  aims  of  the  Destructive  Critic^  if  realized,  would  utterly  de- 
stroy the  grounds  of  faith  in  a  Supernatural  Religion.  For  w^hile 
each  critic  floes  not  condemn  all  the  sacred  record,  yet  collectively 
this  is  the  result*  For  the  discredit  wliich  comes  to  the  Scriptures 
by  showing  that  many  parts  hitherto  accepted  are  untrustworthy,  is 
insensibly  attached  by  the  public  mind  to  the  whole.  The  principle 
holds  good  here  as  in  all  other  cases  where  the  parts  are  mutually 
dependent,  as  is  professedly  the  fact  with  the  Bible.  And  the 
Church  receives  it  as  a  whole,  having  one  source  and  one  purpose  to 
achieve.  No  other  records  in  the  world  exhibit  such  marks  of 
external  coordination  or  such  a  spirit  of  internal  xmity*  Hence^ 
while  the  critic  may  loudly  protest  that  his  purpose  is  to  rectify 
trivial  mistakes  which  do  not  affect  the  main  doctrines,  yet  in  the 
aggregate  there  is  nothing  left  untouched;  and  the  blight  of  doubt 
invades  the  Scriptures  a.s  a  book,  as  a  system  of  doctrines  and  a 
foundation  for  a  living  faith.  Such  is  the  conclusion  formed  by 
the  ordinary  reader  who  is  neither  able  nor  has  the  leisure  for 
critical  investigation.  Then  the  wildest  theories  of  doubt  are 
eagerly  taken  up  by  the  Satanic  press,  and  the  attacks  of  professed 
friends  are  hailed  by  the  enemies  of  rehgion  as  admissions  that  the 
Book  is  unreliable.  These  causes  produce  indifference  where  there 
is  not  positive  hostility;  and  so  to  the  extent  of  their  influence  are 
destructive  of  all  that  is  distinctive  in  a  positive  religious  system. 
It  is  vain,  therefore,  for  the  critic  to  plead  his  good  intentions.  Jf 
the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  it^  fruits,  since  these  are  always  and 
exclusively  destructive  of  whatever  Christianity  as  a  system  stands 
for,  then  by  the  regressive  proof  the  work  is  evil  and  the  mtentiun 
behind  it  is  hostile.  The  average  reader  must  choose  between  two 
alternatives:  either  the  Destructive  Critic's  method  is  false,  or 
the  declarations  of  the  Bible  are  imtrustworthy.  On  the  one  side 
are  the  prophets,  apostles  and  Christ  Himself,  giving  each  other 
support  by  direct  quotations  and  authoritative  statements  of  the 
same  facts.  On  the  other  are  the  assertions  which,  taken  collec- 
tively, call  in  question  every  utterance  made  by  the  sacred  writers. 
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If  the  critic  believes  what  he  asserts,  he  makes  every  prophet  and 
apostle  and  even  Jesus  untrustworthy  if  deluded,  or  a  conscious 
falsifier  if  not.  If  the  critic  believes  either  alternative,  he  should  in 
common  honesty  abjure  his  professed  faith  and  its  emolimients. 
But  if  he  does  not  beUeve  his  own  utterances,  there  is  no  falsehood 
equal  to  his  mendacity;  and  no  dishonesty  as  rank  as  his  who 
receives  a  salary  for  teaching  as  true  what  he  knows  to  be  false! 

We  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  the  fact  that  in  all  our  thought 
and  action  we  must  have  a  secure  basis,  else  we  can  neither  stand 
firm  at  present  nor  make  progress  in  the  future.  We  may  apply 
this  principle  to  any  one  of  himian  institutions  which  are  the  growth 
of  ages.  Let  the  first  principles  of  equity  or  statute  law  be  called 
in  question.  Let  this  be  done  systematically,  each  several  part 
questioned  by  some  critic;  so  that  their  combined  efforts  would 
throw  discredit  on  the  whole.  The  result  has  been  reached  in  the 
casuistry  exposed  by  Pascal  in  the  Provincial  Letters,  and  in  the 
anarchy  now  threatening  every  Government,  which  is  the  legiti- 
mate outcome  if  the  process  be  applied  to  legal  moraUty  which  the 
Destructive  Critic  applies  to  Religion.  In  the  one  case  the  anarchist 
would  have  all  men  to  follow  their  several  inclinations,  each  doing 
that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  In  the  other  we  have  Boodha 
looking  down  at  his  abdomen  and  evolving  out  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness what  the  Revelation  does  say  and  what  it  ought  to  mean, 
making  himself  the  infallible  criterion  in  Divine  things  which  the 
anarchist  does  in  civil  polity.  This  is  no  overdrawn  picture,  but 
delineates  precisely  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  Destructive  Critic. 
We  may  apply  the  same  principle  to  Science.  Let  every  law  of 
physics  and  every  fact  in  the  several  departments  of  human  knowl- 
edge in  material  things  be  called  in  question,  either  because  not  yet 
fully  understood  or  about  which  different  opinions  are  held.  This 
temper  and  method,  when  carried  to  its  obvious  goal,  would  destroy 
all  the  results  of  science  attained  in  the  past  and  reduce  man  to 
savagery.  It  would  also  prevent  any  advance  in  the  future.  It 
is  vain  to  say  that  the  data  of  science  and  the  principles  of  positive 
law  are  fixed  in  their  self-certifying  truth  through  application. 
They  are  not  a  whit  more  fixed  or  certain  than  the  doctrines  of 
Religion  in  their  application  to  morality.  For  these  are*  attested 
by  the  culture  that  owes  its  existence  to  a  simple  faith  in  an  inerrant 
Revelation  from  God.  But  agnosticism  is  the  inevitable  result, 
provided  the  advocates  of  Destructive  Criticism  believe  and  prac- 
tice what  they  profess.  To  the  extent,  then,  that  men  are  influ- 
enced in  their  actions  by  their  professed  beliefs  we  could  have  no 
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scientific  knowledge  and  no  culture  or  civilization.  We  have  the 
interposed  objection  that  the  facts  of  science  are  admitted  by  all 
and  built  up  into  a  system  of  truth  wherein  the  parts  are  mutually 
self-supporting.  But  this  is  not  a  warranted  objection.  For  these 
facts,  even  the  most  obvious,  are  questioned,  not  by  a  few  but  by 
many.  There  may  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who 
are  qualified  to  judge,  and  the  views  of  others  are  worthless 
and  need  not  be  taken  into  accoimt-  But  the  fact  is  that  a  larger 
part  of  the  world  disregards  the  most  common  data  of  science  than 
questions  the  main  facts  of  morals  and  religion*  Those  whose  lives 
correspond  to  the  doctrines  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  direct  Reve- 
lation are  as  sure  of  the  truth  of  that  which  they  accept  and  are  in 
as  complete  concord  in  the  main  tenets  which  they  severally  pro- 
fess as  are  the  devotees  of  science.  The  self-evidencing  effect  of 
the  doctrines  is  in  both  cases  the  sufficient  voucher.  We  repeat: 
There  is  no  more  doubt  in  regard  to  the  main  facts  of  Revealed 
Religion  as  the  warrant  for  faith  therein  than  there  is  in  the  deliver- 
ances of  history  touching  the  past  actions  of  men  or  the  attestations 
of  science  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  structure  of  the 
world.  Men  become  confirmed  as  to  the  truths  of  religion  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  acceptance  of  these  and  the  incorporation  of 
them  into  their  character.  The  objective  truth  and  the  subjective 
acceptance  confirm  each  other  when  they  are  allowed  to  incorporate 
in  accordance  with  theh  affinity.  This  agrees  with  the  positive 
teaching  of  Jesus  that  whosoever  shall  do  His  will  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  from  God  or  is  self-originated  and  baseless. 
Here  is  a  criterion  ejisily  applied.  It  segregates  the  genuine 
believer  whose  life  corresponds  to  his  doctrine  from  the  Destructive 
Critic  who,  if  a  good  man,  is  such  because  of  his  conformity  to  a 
system  of  doctrine  which  he  declares  to  be  false. 

There  are  many  pomts  of  attack  by  the  Destructive  Critic,  For 
each  fancies  himself  a  standard,  and  therefore  a  judge,  not  merely 
of  what  the  Scriptme  does  say,  but  what,  according  to  his  inner 
consciousness,  the  Spirit  ought  to  reveal.  No  doubt  Peter  had  these 
in  mind  when  he  said;  *' Knowing  first  that  no  prophecy  of  the 
Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation.  For  the  prophecy  came 
not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  w^ere  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"*  Reverse  this  utterance, 
both  in  Its  letter  and  its  spirit,  and  we  have  the  full-fledged  Destruc- 
tive Critic,  He  interprets  all  by  his  subjective  standard.  Tlie 
prophecy  which  he  accepts  must  approve  itself  to  his  individual 

♦  2  Peter  i.  20-21, 
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reason.  Hence  to  "come"  in  the  right  way  it  must  "come  by  the 
will  of  man,"  and  that  man  be  himself.  The  writer  must  make  the 
Holy  Ghost  speak  after  a  certain  way,  the  correctness  of  which  he, 
the  critic,  is  the  judge.  That  which  does  not  conform  to  his  standard 
cannot  be  right,  and  must  for  that  reason  be  rejected.  We  may  say 
here,  again,  that  this  method  would  subvert  all  science,  all  law  and 
all  moral  data.  The  alembic  of  the  critic  is  the  final  test.  No 
deliverance  in  any  of  the  departments  of  knowledge  can  be  accepted 
imlcss  it  submit  to  the  judgment  of  each  critic.  Accordingly, 
many  men  many  minds;  and  an  equally  diverse  system  of  interpre- 
tation, and  none  that  is  reliable.  Kuenen  is  sure  that  the  world 
was  not  sufficiently  cultured  for  such  a  Legation  as  that  of  Moses 
at  the  period  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Church.  Therefore 
the  Pentateuch  is  a  much  later  production,  foisted  by  uncritical 
credulity  into  an  earlier  date.  Next  comes  Delitzsch,  with  his 
unquestioning  self-confidence  in  his  Babel  und  Bibel,  and  shows 
us  that  all  of  any  real  value  in  this  Legation  had  existed  in  Babylon 
thousands  of  years  before,  and  that  Moses,  or  some  later  pretender, 
plagiarized  what  suited  his  pmpose.  Both  these  theories  have 
equal  claims  to  truth,  and  may  be  left  to  neutralize  each  other. 

This  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  method  of  criticism  where 
each  man  makes  his  reason  superior  to  the  facts,  which  have  been 
accepted  by  the  common  consent  of  man,  have  been  verified  because 
they  were  the  counterparts  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
and  have  established  their  claims  by  the  culture  of  those  races  which 
lead  the  world.  By  building  up  a  moral  character  and  filling  it  with 
such  knowledge  as  gives  man  power  over  himself  and  external 
nature,  the  two  kinds  of  doctrine,  moral  and  scientific,  have  estab- 
lished their  imity.  Hence  a  criticism  which  is  exclusively,  or  even 
mainly,  destructive  is  false  on  its  face  and  ruinous  in  its  effects. 
Therefore  we  proclaim  war  i  Vovirance  to  both  the  spirit  and  action, 
and  are  convinced  by  the  utterances  and  the  effect  of  those  utter- 
ances that  they  are  false  in  conception  and  dishonest  in  purpose. 
He  that  distrusts  everybody  and  everything  can  draw  his  proto- 
type only  from  his  inner  consciousness.  For  truth  and  not  false- 
hood, belief  and  not  doubt,  are  the  order  of  an  optimistic  world. 

Among  the  many  phases  of  Destructive  Criticism  there  is  none 
more  common  than  the  calling  in  question  the  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  the  Canon.  We  have  the  Mythological  theory  of  their 
origin;  the  Derivative,  by  which  an  epithet-begging  fallacy  joins 
Bihel  and  Babelj  where  the  purpose  is  by  the  collocation  to  cast 
ridicule  on  Revelation;  the  Spurious  theory  which  questions  their 
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i09m     Vt  mmL  as  jnsMSC  ^:mnxut  ixr 

fUtWaan  must  «{ 

iM^  V  ii|^!^aa  vwik.    Jtusl  -^kk  x  i^ 

4MVX,  iyi^Aut^iiut.  JUK*  iuft  jbuet  ^axjaoiifDaes  x&i  iesL  Tirmlmi?" 
Kmib  imvar,  Mrs  u^^i^^v^  %3uxuesai  :c  ifiiiK:. no. x -vss 5£ 

<il  «Mb^  l^)it:i^  <nt«e.    IfeR  k  &  «w&  -ngpt  iw ' 

iMlwt  tiM;  ^nufliMe^  ^>f  iufer.    Thr  «>ai«i  90ed  Bfxks 

ImnfA  UfT  ti0f  tsnMTM  afixiar^  Yg^bML    For  j« 

ii#»^  (jikf^;  iuA  ^^M  dbet  fir>  ip»i  exKpi  far  tfaer  cxpoecTE:.    Aad 

>«^  irit/i  Jm  i^sa,  vickli  m  tfe  tnK  Idmnd  sf0sar,  xoodhes  &  aj-miLWs 

UHiU.  TlMr  4iri/liitti  fioei  e«u;  om  EIk  the  iztsoipooK  gb  mn 
fU0^gt  ^m  wi0su  it  m  faeat^  The  9er«nJ  amlwrs  bdiTe  left  tfaeir 
«iipi  fiiiUiUiJ  ift  4m1i  msaUgMK.  But  they  &r&  not  the  prodarooos  of 
ifi^^ij^  r^I/«iWJ  JW*d  dcc^iriyted  b>'  cont/irmponinr  evidence  acl  the 
UfTt.mtfmy  ^A  %\ift  Oitirf:h  irfiicrh  guarded  them  with  scmpulous 
/'ar^f,  W^»ja^t  c^/«iW  not  f>i  done  at  the  time  when  the  reputed 
;iiit(«//r«  jjvijri,  while  tJirrre  wa«  even-  ifjeans  of  detecting  the 
lori^rry,  can  ^;  'Ir/rus  now  by  tJie  critic.  But  he  does  not  think  it 
worth  whili;  t//  explain  Hift  difTiculty  of  introducing  and  giving 
i'Mfffury  Uf  a  (IfM'MUii'Mi,  which  ^Jeclares  itself  to  belong  to  some 
f'AihUint'M  It^'tont  an/1  which  c^intaims  all  the  data  necessar}'  to  prove 
it  n\fHnonn,  7U\h,  however,  18  an  inf:ignificant  matter  with  our 
cril  ic ;  arid  h/;  j^ror^jrrit^  with  liin  rleHtructive  process.  To  be  genuine 
It  tltn'Muu'jii  rniwt  ulwayH  prcHcrve  precisely  the  same  style, 
what^'Vi'i'  til/;  vari/itieH  of  Hubject-rnatter  it  treats.  The  words  used 
\h*Uiuh  to  a  particular  a|{c  of  tlic  language,  which  through  their 
iim;  can  \n*.  ilcUfrniincd  infallibly.  The  pretensions  of  the  critics  are 
NO  abHiirdly  ^!Xtrav/mant  that  they  might  be  left  to  themselves,  or  to 
i^aitli  otiMT,  to  iiy^Ui  tin  \i\Utri\o.c'uu*  })attlc  to  the  death,  save  that  in 
Ihfi  nir'antiine  they  are  wanting  the*  Churcli  by  suggesting  universal 
doubt,  'riipn^forr*  tliiH  wicms  to  be  a  case  where  a  fool  must  be 
MiiWi*n*(l  iicroriiin^  fo  lii.H  folly,  K'Ht  ho  go  off  in  conceit  of  himself. 
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The  style  which  a  writer  builds  up  will  depend  on  many  influ- 
ences, subjective  and  objective.  If  he  possess  great  talent  and  be 
inspired  by  genius  his  thought  will  be  universal,  both  in  its  concep- 
tion and  mode  of  expression.  Narrow  minds  will  be  held  in  by 
constraining  limits  of  both  thought  and  diction.  The  subjects 
they  treat  will  be  on  a  level  with  their  weak  powers,  and  will  be 
enunciated  in  a  style  they  cannot  well  vary.  The  feebler  the  intel- 
lect the  greater  will  be  the  control  of  habit,  and  consequently  the 
more  sui  generis  the  personal  equation  will  show  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  great  minds  think  for  mankind  because  they  understand 
intuitively  what  is  common  to  human  knowledge,  and  grasp  the 
truths  which  touch  and  influence  all  men.  Hence  their  thoughts, 
having  a  wide  range,  will  sunmion  for  use  equally  wide  modes  of 
conception  and  phraseology,  because  these  are  necessary  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  burdens  with  which  their  minds  are  teeming. 
This  truth  will  be  valid  and  pervasive  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
range  of  their  powers  as  representative  of  the  thoughts  common 
and  necessary  to  their  fellow-men.  Hence  if  we  admit  Divine 
inspiration  as  a  fact,  we  shall  expect  a  wider  range  of  subjects  and 
greater  variety  of  expression  than  is  possible  for  the  loftiest  human 
genius.  But  if  we  deny  this,  as  all  Destructive  Critics  do — save 
when  restrained  by  fear  for  their  places — then,  of  course,  we  have 
no  need  for  argimient.  So,  if  these  critics  would  state  at  the  outset 
that  to  which  their  principles  inevitably  lead,  they  would  rule  their 
own  case  out  of  court.  For  there  is  no  room  for  criticism  of  that 
which  does^not  exist.  Othello's  occupation  is  gone,  except  drawing 
his  salary.  But  he  must  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a  contest,  and 
the  Bible  becomes  merely  a  dummy  suspended  by  a  halter  to  be 
punched  with  the  fencing  gloves  of  the  boxer. 

Grant,  however,  that  there  is  a  God  and  [that  He  has  revealed 
His  will  to  man,  then  His  revelation  should  embrace  all  the  facts 
of  man's  moral  nature,  and  so  much  of  the  Divine  knowledge  as  is 
necessary  to  his  discipline  through  the  control  of  these  facts.  To 
be  a  sufficient  revelation  it  must  be  wide  enough  to  embrace  all 
the  varieties  found  among  men,  and  their  needs  in  their  several 
stages  of  culture,  as  well  as  their  grades  of  ignorance  or  enlighten- 
ment at  any  special  period.  The  message  from  God,  whether  in 
the  form  of  laws  to  regulate  morals,  social  usages,  private  or  public 
worship,  must  be  wnde  enough  to  meet  all  the  varieties  of  mankind 
for  all  times.  This  is  true  whether  the  message  touches  the  past, 
the  present  or  the  future. 

This  is  a  thought  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon  by  those  who 
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accept  Divine  Revelation.  They  stand  on  the  defensive  too  inuch^ 
and  are  too  anxious  lest  differences  in  the  thought  and  diction  of 
the  same  writer  may  be  real  discrepancies*  and  prove  a  spurious  or 
divided  origin.  Of  course  sucli  varieties  are  seized  upon  and 
exploited  by  the  Destructive  Critic.  In  fact,  they  are  his  chief 
stock-in-trade  p  But  he  forgets  purposely  or  through  ignorance 
that  these  diflferenceB  are  actually  a  voucher  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  message,  because  of  its  adaptability  through  that  same 
variety  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  for  whom  the  message 
is  revealed.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  own  narrow  inner 
consciousness  our  critic  would  have  Moses,  Job,  Isaiah,  David 
speak  in  a  monotone.  No  matter  what  the  subject  is  the  thought 
concerning  it  and  the  style  of  expression  must  never  vary.  The 
range  of  the  writer  *s  knowledge,  though  Divinely  inspired,  must 
not  be  wider  than  the  critic's  own.  But  suppose  the  range  were  as 
narrow,  then  this  would  be  charged  as  an  evidence  that  the  message 
could  not  be  inspired  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  For  the  critic  wields  a 
double-edged  sword;  or,  to  vaiy  the  figure,  if  the  sacred  WTiter 
pipes  he  will  not  dance.  So,  if  any  word  is  used  differing  from  the 
standard  fixed  by  the  critic  it  is  the  result  of  a  sojourn  in  Babylon. 
The  critic  can  tell  exactly  what  is  ante-  and  what  is  post-exilic. 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  had  from  his  Phoenician  affilia- 
tion a  disposition  to  roam  whenever  anything  could  be  gained  by 
trade;  that  he  had  been  in  Egypt  four  hundred  years;  that  both 
Chaldea  and  Egj^pt  were  objective  points  in  the  highw^ay  of  nations, 
and  therefore  their  languages  and  usages  might  be  expected  to 
influence  Jewish  thought  and  expression — ^we  are  told;  ad  nauseam^ 
that  certain  books  w^ere  written  after  the  several  captivities. 
Moreover,  the  varieties  of  any  author  are  seized  upon  as  a  proof 
positive  that  they  cannot  be  by  the  same  author,  or  by  writers  of 
the  same  age.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  told :  ^' There  are  diversi- 
ties of  gifts  .  *  .  -  administrations  *  *  *  .  operations,  but  the  same 
God/''^  the  critic  would  compel  each  wTiter  to  speak  in  precisely 
the  same  verbiage,  no  matter  what  his  subject  might  be;  and  use  at 
all  times  of  his  life  the  same  style,  though  the  conditions  of  those 
whom  he  addresses  have  entirely  changed.  Not  only  w^ould  this  be 
absurd  h  priori,  but  is,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  contrary  to  the  facts 
of  usage  in  all  literature.  So  much  is  said  by  the  critic  concerning 
the  Babylonian  captivity  that  tliis  may  be  considered  a  moment, 
WTien  we  reflect  upon  the  Jewish  character  for  obstinacy  in  all 
things;  his  jealous  care  for  his  religion;  his  superstitious  watchful- 
♦1  Cor.  T^iu  4ff, 
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ness  over  the  letter,  if  not  always  of  the  spirit,  of  the  law,  we  are 
morally  sure  that  the  persecutions  and  hardships  the  Jews  endured 
while  under  the  thrall  of  the  Chaldeans  instead  of  inducing  them  to 
adopt  words  and,  still  more,  dogmas  from  their  enemies,  would  lead 
them  to  close  themselves  up  in  their  exclusiveness  and  to  become 
more  obstinate  in  their  devotion  to  their  religion.  For  this  was 
all  they  had  left.  Their  temple  w^as  destroyed,  their  Holy  City  was 
in  ruins,  their  lands  were  devastated,  and  they  were  shut  up  in  a 
city  where  they  were  the  objects  of  constant  mockery,  or  were  dis- 
persed in  remote  provinces  where  they  were  guarded  by  a  brutal 
soldiery.  These  things  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  much 
influence  being  exerted  by  the  language  of  their  enemy  or  the 
idolatry  which  their  oppressors  practiced.  It  is  in  times  of 
adversity  that  men  cling  most  firmly  to  their  religion.  It  is  not 
when  we  are  maltreated  that  we  are  prone  to  say  "Fair  sir"  to  the 
bully  who  has  "spit  upon  our  gabardine." 

Of  course,  the  Hebrews  were  influenced  somewhat  both  in 
language  and  usages  by  their  neighbors,  for  all  men  influence  each 
other  more  or  less.  But  to  say  that  the  Egyptians  or  Chal- 
deans impressed  their  religion  on  the  children  of  Abraham  is 
an  absurdity  none  the  less  because  Delitzsch  (who  has  been  so 
drastically  confuted  by  Hilprecht)  would  make  Babel  construct 
the  Bible.  There  will  be  a  growth,  an  evolution  from  one  age 
to  another,  and  some  change  is  to  be  expected  through  the 
severe  trials  of  a  seventy  years'  captivity.  The  United  States 
developed  durmg  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War  of  four  years  and  the 
succeeding  period  of  forty  years  more  than  in  two  preceding  cen- 
turies. So  did  England  during  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  Cromwell.  France  imderwent  an  entire  reconstruction 
during  the  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  period.  But  the  critic 
misunderstands  or  abuses  the  influences  wrought  by  political 
changes  in  the  civil  fortunes  of  Israel.  If  God  be  admitted  to  have 
given  a  Revelation,  and  if  Prophecy  must  be  adapted  to  the  pros- 
pective condition  of  things,  of  which  itself  is  an  important  factor  in 
producing,  then  we  may  look  for  changes  in  the  thoughts  of  men 
and  the  vehicle  by  which  they  are  certified  to  the  imderstanding. 

That  there  have  been  marked  differences  in  style  used  by  the  same 
uninspired  writers  in  different  periods  of  their  lives,  both  when  deal- 
ing with  the  same  and  diverse  kinds  of  subjects,  is  a  fact  known  to 
all  critics  save  those  of  the  Destructive  class  when  dealing  with  the 
Bible.  And  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  writers  possessed  of  marked 
genius,  and  such  as  are  capable  of  absorbing  and  utilizing  compre- 
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hensive  knowledge,  show  the  following  pecutiarittes  of  style.    Dur- 
ing their  early  years  their  diction  is  precise,  terse,  and  devoid  of 
ornament.    But  as  they  reach  age  this  is  changed  to  a  style  directly 
the  reverse.    They  become  more  diffuse,  more  elastic  in  diction, 
and  more  rich  and  gorgeous  in  ornament.     The  reason  for  this  can 
be  discerned  if  we  examine  closely*    The  youthful  genius  is  strong 
in  its  native  vigor,  but  its  range  of  information  is  narrow.     It 
sees  the  truth  clearly  and  seizes  it  mth  a  strong  grasp^  but  in  only 
a  few  of  its  sides.    These  it  presents  in  their  leading  features,  but 
with  little  illa^tration,  because  as  yet  they  have  not  been  seen  in 
the  rich  exuberance  of  nature,    A  wider  acquaintance  with  nature's 
laws  and  with  man  as  the  interpreter  enables  the  mind  to  see'  tlie 
far-reaching  application  of  the  same  truths,  their  rich  coloring  and 
inexhaustible  fecundity.    This  expansion  of  the  mind  will  show 
itself  in  its  deliverances,  both  as  to  the  wider  ramifications  of  truth 
in  its  adaptations  to  human  nature  and  the  beauty  with  which  all 
the  works  of  God  are  clotlied.     Hence  the  men  of  gi^eat  geniiLs  will 
grow  more  diffuse  and  ornate.     But  the  naiTow  mind,  which  is  des- 
titute of  vigor  in  production  ajid  receptivity^  will  show  itself  in  the 
reverse  way.    As  there  are  no  deep  and  original  thoughts,  for  them 
there  cannot  be  found  expression.    Mo\dng  on  the  surface  alone, 
and  incapable  of  looking  into  the  roots  of  things,  the  thoughts  will 
Feize  upon  what  is  superficial  and  clothe  this  in  ornate  speech  full 
of  excrescences,  but  empty  of  fundamental  principles.    Hence  the 
early  writings  of  the  mediocre  must  be  shorn  of  their  verbiage,  and 
the  author's  attention  directed  to  the  fountlations  of  knowledge 
and  the  exact  means  for  its  expression.    Such  minds  ^^11,  if  they 
grow,  pnme  away  redundant  ornament;  and  if  they  possess  any 
talent  their  later  productions  will  show  greater  maturity  of  thought 
and  plainness  of  expression.    These  contrasts  may  be  seen  in  almost 
any  cases  we  may  select.     But  a  few  examples  must  suffice,  and 
these  taken  chiefly  from  modern  Instory,  because  we  do  not  know 
with  certainty  the  order  of  composition  of  many  ancient  writers, 
Cicero  wrote  his  treatises  on  Friendship  and  Old  Age  among  the 
last  of  his  works,  and  these  are  undoubtedly  the  most  ornate.    The 
difference  in  style  I'jetwcen  these  and  the  treatises  which  he  wrote 
when  fresh  from  the  Academy  and  the  Stoa  prove  that,  as  he  grew 
older,  he  was  more  clastic  in  style  and  more  ornate^if  that  were 
possible  in  his  case.    But  a  more  satisfactorj^  example  is  Bacon, 
The  most  terse,  severe  in  style  of  all  his  writings  are  some  of  his 
Essays,  which  were  written  before  he  was  twenty-six.    As  his 
genius  expanded  by  investigation  inin  physics  and  acquaintance 
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with  men,  his  diction  became  more  diffuse  and  his  illustrations 
more  numerous  till  we  arrive  at  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  and  his  col- 
lection of  Jests  (which  Macaulay  says — though  we  do  not  agree  with 
him — is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  made) ;  and  we  see  that  the 
style  of  the  more  mature  and  encyclopedic  is  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  incipient  writer.  No  greater  difference  can  be  found  between 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  written 
by  a  man  of  strict  virtue,  as  the  reputed  author  is  admitted  to  have 
been  in  his  younger  years,  and  Ecclesiastes — granting  that  this  book 
has  the  same  author,  and  which  has  the  evidence  on  its  face  of 
being  composed  by  one  somewhat  blasi,  but  who  still  has  glimpses 
of  integrity  and  flashes  of  genius.  So  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to 
hold  that  the  author  of  Proverbs — so  far  as  differences  of  style  are 
concerned — ^wrote  Ecclesiastes,  the  one  early  in  life  when  he  lived 
in  habitual  intercourse  with  God,  and  the  other  when  surfeited  with 
earthly  pleasures  and  the  moral  sense  weakened  though  not 
obliterated.  So  it  is  reasonable  that  in  the  heyday  of  life  the  same 
author  wrote  the  "  Song, "  where  there  is  the  strange  blending  of 
the  intensely  spiritual  and  the  fervidly  erotic.  This  style  would 
agree  precisely  with  the  experience  of  a  great  mind  which  had  been 
highly  favored  by  intercourse  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  had  fallen 
into  sensuality  which  could  degrade,  though  imable  to  efface,  the 
holy  impressions  which  once  constituted  its  magnificent  character. 
So  if  we  take  the  earlier  and  later  portions  of  Isaiah,  we  find  no 
differences,  either  in  the  literary  style  or  the  thought  embalmed, 
but  such  as  are  consistent  with  unity  of  authorship.  The  awful 
outburst  against  sin  with  which  the  opening  chapters  are  filled 
forms  a  natural  introduction.  This  is  the  way  we  must  deal  with 
gross  and  insensate  wickedness.  The  closing  chapters  are  in  a  style 
suited  to  give  comfort  to  the  penitent  who  has  confessed  and  is  seek- 
ing forgiveness.  And  all  the  way  through  we  have  those  grand  ' 
utterances  relating  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  which  are  the  burden 
of  the  Di\'ine  message  to  man,  and  which  cause  Isaiah  to  be  called 
par  excellence  the  Messianic  Prophet.  Any  one  who  reads  this 
prophet  until  wholly  familiar  with  him  in  the  original  language 
will  find  the  diction,  while  sufficiently  varied  to  avoid  monotony, 
to  be  as  like  itself,  with  its  own  characteristics  in  the  earlier  and 
succeeding  portions,  as  any  author  of  equal  compass  in  time  and 
subject-matter.  There  are  few  strange  words  or  idioms,  and  these 
few  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  author  is  dealing 
with  facts  outside  of  Hebrew  life.  The  Book  of  Jeremiah  shows 
like  differences  for  like  reasons.   There  is  the  style  of  denunciation. 
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of  expostulation,  of  repentance  and  forgiveness,  of  pure  history 
and  of  financial  transactions,  and  the  Hebrew  is  elastic  enough  for 
them  alL  The  author,  as  a  man  of  business  and  a  Jew,  shows  the 
special  characteristics  in  the  sJirewd  and  careful  bargaining  for  a 
field  in  such  a  way  that  the  title  shall  be  valid  no  matter  what 
political  convulsions  may  come.  He  evinces  the  tender  spirit  of 
Religion  in  dealing  with  the  humbled  penitent,  '*  Ephraim  the  dear 
child";  in  a  word,  the  variety  of  style  suited  to  the  wide  diversity 
of  subjects. 

The  Book  of  Job,  though  usually  escaping  the  butchery  of  De- 
structive Criticism  in  dismembering^  shows  quite  as  much  difference 
BB  any  part  of  the  Canon.  There  is  the  plain  matter-of-fact  narra- 
tive in  the  opening  and  closing  chapters;  farther  on  the  long  discus- 
sion on  the  problem  of  evil,  its  strange  powder  over  the  world  and 
the  consequent  sorrows  for  even  good  men,  subjects  which  have 
always  arrested  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful;  the  strength  of 
man  in  his  control  over  nature  through  a  comprehension  of  her 
lawsj  and  hiB  weakness  through  lack  of  control  of  himself.  TTien 
we  have  the  changed  view  of  our  sorrows  as  the  legitimate  penalty 
for  oiu-  misconduct  when  this  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  God's  holineas 
and  justice.  There  is  the  style  suited  to  familiar  conversation 
among  close  friends;  the  severe  diction  of  a  philosophical  discus- 
sion, with  the  obscurity  which  always  attaches  to  deep  reflection ; 
the  clear  enunciation  suited  to  dealing  with  the  facts  of 
science,  and  finally  the  outbursts  of  poetry  and  eloquence  when 
the  creation  and  the  moral  government  of  God  are  described.  It 
is  not  strange  that  those  critics  w^ho  are  fond  of  deriving  all  the 
Canon  from  heathen  sources  have  not  referred  this  book  as  plagi- 
arized from  some  of  their  favorites*  While  these  cavilers  have 
hardihood  enough,  they  still,  if  acquainted  with  the  real  character 
of  the  so-called  sacred  books  of  the  East,  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  derive  Job  from  them.  For  there  is  nothing  in  all  that 
body  of  literature,  even  including  everything  in  the  Koran  not 
stolen  from  the  Bible,  which  distantly  approaches  the  grandeur 
and  eloquence,  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  unrivaled 
Book. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  men  are  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  they  must  speak  in  the  same  style  in  every  case.  This  de^ 
mand  disregards  the  fact  that  if  supreme  wisdom  speaks  through 
an  instrument  fitted  for  others  of  like  character  the  message 
must  be  conditioned  by  the  capacities  of  that  instrument.  TTie 
unlimited  forces   of  natui^e  to   be   wielded    partially   by    man 
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can  be  exercised  through  him  only  within  the  limits  of  his 
power  as  an  organ,  and  for  his  uses  as  a  finite  creature.  Even 
so,  when  God  speaks  to  man  and  for  his  instruction  the  message 
must  be  conformed  to  his  powers  as  an  instrument,  as  well  as  to 
their  development  through  instruction. 

The  same  arguments  would  hold  good  with  reference  to  any  of 
the  books  admitted  into  the  Canon,  whether  of  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament.  Compared  with  writings  confessedly  genuine  in  human 
authorship,  these  show  no  inexplicable  varieties  in  mode  of  con- 
ception or  enimciation.  For  this  reason  we  assert  that  the  conten- 
tions of  Destructive  Criticism  are  dishonest.  It  raises  objections 
and  declares  those  fatal  in  Scripture  that  have  their  counterpart  in 
literature  whose  genuineness  is  unquestioned.  It  arrogates  to 
itself  the  power  of  discernment  in  declaring  spurious,  or  in  appor- 
tioning to  different  authors  and  periods  the  chapter  and  verse, 
or  more  commonly  says  that  the  admitted  Scriptures  cannot  belong 
to  the  accredited  authors  or  times.  Discernment  like  this  means  a 
sagacity  entirely  beyond  human  criticism.  These  books  have  been 
received  by  the  Church  and  guarded  with  indescribable  care.  They 
were  accepted  as  authentic  by  competent  scholars  who  lived  near 
the  times  they  were  written,  and  received  in  those  times  and  by 
those  critics  who  alone  had  the  adequate  data  for  deciding.  For 
there  can  be  nothing  more  sUppery  and  elusive  than  the  determina- 
tion of  authorship  or  time  of  composition  many  ages  subsequent  to 
the  origin  of  the  writing,  and  by  persons  who  do  not  have  the 
familiarity  of  mother  speech,  the  contemporaneous  life  or  similar 
social  customs.  Hence  we  declare  that  a  proposal  like  that  of  the 
Polychrome  Bible  is  essentially  impossible;  and  the  attempt  argues 
ignorance  of  human  conditions  and  powers,  or  a  dishonest  pmpose 
to  invalidate  the  Divine  Record.  An  overweening  self-confidence 
may  find  in  the  inner  consciousness  a  reason  which  is  above  all  rules, 
a  critical  sense  superior  to  himian  nature:  Quam  penes  arbitrium 
et  jus  et  norma  loquendi* 

But  let  us  give  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  fair  treatment  as  is 
accorded  to  confessedly  human  composition.  For  they  are  sus- 
tained by  a  long  line  of  faithful  scribes,  prophets,  apostles,  and 
Jesus  Christ  Himself.  These  authorities  have  imited  in  embody- 
ing in  these  writings  an  infallible  directory  for  the  life  and  discipline 
of  the  Church;  and  their  effect  on  human  character  is  a  self-certify- 
ing proof  of  their  validity.  But  the  method  which  the  critic  uses, 
the  indiscriminate  butchery  and  dismemberment  of  the  sacred 
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writers,  if  applied  to  works  of  unque,'itioned  authority  would  leave 
us  no  reliable  literature.  This  ground  h^is  been  partially  traversed 
before*  But  from  the  extensive  use  the  critic  has  made  of  the 
variations  in  style  and  sentiment,  together  with  words  either  foreign 
to  the  language  or  indicating  a  particular  age,  it  is  proper  to  go  into 
this  matter  more  specifically* 

First,  as  to  the  marked  differences  in  style  disprovmg  the  same 
authorship  of  different  parts  of  the  same  book.  We  may  advert 
to  what  has  been  said  on  changes  in  the  style  of  such  authors  as 
possess  great  talents  and  genius.  This  diversity  and  this  adaptabiUty 
to  the  subject  are  clear  proofs  of  intellectual  preeminence;  and  bo 
far  from  disproving  the  genuineness  of  an  author's  productions, 
constitute  aii  argument  on  the  other  side.  And  these  qualities  will 
be  conspicuous  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  genius  by  which 
a  man  becomes  the  mouthpiece  of  humanity.  So  the  message  from 
Him  who  is  omniscient,  and  whose  knowledge  therefore  must  era- 
brace  all  that  can  affect  men,  must  be  as  various  as  human  charac- 
ter; and  the  language  of  such  elasticity  as  to  be  the  instrument  for 
its  communication.  This  holds  good  not  only  for  such  messages  as 
affect  the  present  by  commands  or  rules?  of  conduct;  but  for  those 
relating  to  the  past  as  suitable  for  the  complex  web  of  history ^  and 
those  which  are  to  affect  the  future  by  prophetic  utterances*  Bearing 
these  things  in  mind  we  are  to  expect  great  variations  in  a  universal 
genius  like  Plato,  and  we  find  them  there.  In  the  most  elaborate 
of  all  his  Dialogues,  the  Parmenides,  Republic  and  Protagoras^  we 
have  an  introduction  rivaling  Addison  for  playful  humor,  followed 
by  an  intensely  severe  philosophical  discussion  which  taxes  the 
utmost  powers  of  a  thinker  to  understand,  and  ending  vnth  a  repe- 
tition of  the  style  of  the  beginnmg.  In  the  Republic  we  have, 
taking  it  throughout,  the  most  elegant  language  embodying 
thoughts  which  place  it  at  the  simimit  of  human  compositions.  But 
there  is  every  variety  withm  the  bounds  of  the  highest  philosophy, 
the  most  stirring  eloquence  and  widest  acquaintance  with  what  waa 
known  at  that  time,  as  well  as  prescience  of  the  future.  For  many 
chapters  read  to-day  like  a  political  disquisition  by  some  great  con- 
temporarj^  publicist,  as  Bentham  or  Hamilton.  There  is  the  humor 
which  plays  like  the  sheet  lightning  of  a  summer  eve;  there  is  the 
sublimity  of  thought  and  diction  which  seem  really  superhuman. 
After  the  elaboration  of  his  ideal  state  he  turns  his  gaze  to  the 
future.  He  unfolds  the  destiny  of  Man  who  is  ushered  into  tiie 
presence  of  the  Fates :  Klotho  ^^^th  her  spindle,  Lachesis  with  her 
thread,  and  Atropos  with  her  dread  shears  to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 
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Man  must  inarch  up  and  take  from  the  spinner's  lap  his  roll  of  des- 
tiny. Plato  seems  lifted  above  the  earth,  carried  beyond  the  metes 
of  the  universe  and  time;  like  himself  alone,  among  all  thmkers.  Yet 
he  wrote  the  Gorgias  and  the  Cr.atylus,  as  different  in  style  from  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Republic  as  any  two  books  in  all  the  Sacred 
Canon.  So  in  the  Phaedrus,  a  brief  dialogue,  there  are  three  styles 
as  distinct  as  though  written  by  different  persons  in  separate  eras. 
There  is  the  impassioned  language  of  love  burning  like  an  ode  of 
Sappho  or  a  romance  of  Heliodorus.  Next,  there  is  the  severe  calm- 
ness of  Longinus  where  the  diction  of  the  orator  Lysias  is  criticised; 
and  then  follows  a  deep  philosophical  analysis  of  the  process  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  which  has  been  a  treasure  of  seed  thoughts 
for  logicians  and  metaphysicians  down  to  the  present  time. 

If  we  look  into  Aristotle,  we  find  like  varieties  not  only  in  different 
treatises,  as,  for  example,  the  Eudemian  Ethics  and  the  Parts  of 
Animals,  but  in  the  several  .portions  of  the  same  work.  The  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Metaphysics,  in  Book  I,  is  as  limpid  and  flowing  as  one  of 
Macaulay's  Essays  or  a  chapter  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Then 
the  main  body  of  the  work  is  in  a  style  as  arid  and  terse  as  a  text- 
book on  Calculus  or  Coke  upon  Lyttleton.  Nothing  could  be  more 
severely  brief  or  free  from  ornamental  verbiage.  But  this  critic 
of  human  knowledge  could  change  his  style  and  be  both  poetical 
and  sublime.  At  the  close  of  his  ontological  argimient  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  God  in  Book  XI  (XII),  chapter  vii — than  which 
there  never  has  been  language  more  terse,  profound,  and  at  the 
same  time  less  ornate — ^he  changes  when  describing  the  character 
and  life  of  the  Deity  to  a  burst  of  prose-poetry  never  surpassed  by 
iminspired  man.  We  have  purposely  selected  these  two  authors, 
representative  for  their  genius,  for  the  reach  of  their  thought  and  the 
felicity  of  their  expression.  We  could  find,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
the  same  diversities  in  Sophocles  between  the  choruses  and  the 
narrative  parts  of  his  plays.  Thucydides  gives  most  drastic  proof 
that  an  author  varies  his  style,  even  his  syntax  and  vocabulary,  to 
suit  his  subject.  There  is  no  -wTiting  harsher,  more  forbidding, 
more  obscure  from  brevity  of  words  and  condensation  of  thought 
than  the  speeches  taken  as  a  whole;  while  in  his  strictly  narrative 
parts  he  vies  with  Prescott  or  Motley.  So  we  might  go  on  through 
the  world's  scroll  of  lofty  geniuses.  What  could  be  more  diverse 
than  Horace's  Iter  BrundvMum  and  his  Ars  Poetica,  or  his  laudation 
of  the  coquette  Lydia  and  his  praise  of  the  Golden  Mean?  We 
read  with  pleasure — ^but  must  needs  call  in  play  our  best  powers  in 
the  effort — the  philosophical  reflections  of  Tacitus  scattered  through 
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his  works.  We  see  Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Naivre  rivaled' in  the 
description  of  the  scenery  around  the  estuaries  of  Britain;  and  we 
are  moved  as  much  by  his  delineation  of  the  character  of  Agricola 
and  sorrow  for  his  death,  as  we  are  by  the  lament  of  Burke  over 
the  untimely  death  of  his  promising  son, 

Hume,  in  his  first  book,  his  Essays  on  Hvman  A'a^i/re— which 
fell  stillborn  from  the  press,  to  be  revivified  and  btf^eome  the  basis  of 
the  most  subtle  philosophy  of  skepticism — employed  a  style  which 
is  compact,  bald  and  severe  to  the  last  degree.  This  was  published 
when  he  was  some  twenty-six  years  old.  \^'hen  he  wrotQ  the  His- 
lory  of  England  J  especially  the  concluding  chapters,  which  were 
completed  as  he  would  have  them  when  he  was  verging  on  old  age, 
we  have,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  a  style  flowing,  ornate  and 
limpid*  We  dare  assert  that  there  is  no  greater  differencCt  w*e  do 
not  say  between  the  so*eaUed  earUer  and  later  Isaiah,  but  between 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  naiTative  in  Genesis  and  the 
blessings  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  than  can  be  found  between 
Gladstone's  Church  and  States  written  when  he  was  twenty-seven, 
and  his  speech  to  the  electors  of  Midlothian  when  he  was  eighty- 
four,  or  his  eel-skinning  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  other  carping 
critics  when  he  was  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  Destructive  Criticism  on  special  words  as 
infallible  proofs  of  anachronisms,  and  therefore  positive  evidence 
that  the  books  wherein  they  are  found  could  not  have  been  written 
at  the  time  or  by  the  authors  alleged.  But,  save  as  the  critics 
draw  their  proofs  from  the  usual  source,  inner  consciousness — 
against  which  there  is  no  appeal — this,  too,  is  one  of  the  most  elusive 
and  treacherous  grounds  on  which  a  man  can  stand.  For  the  age 
of  a  virgin  word  is  hard  to  determine*  If  you  ask  the  word  itself 
the  inquiry  is  resented  as  a  leading  question.  A  word  is  generally 
like  Mclchisedek,  without  father  or  mother,  time  or  place  of  nativity. 
This  statement,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  limit;  but 
rather  that  the  precise  time  of  origin  cannot  be  determined  save  in  a 
very  few  cases.  Fewer  persons  have  purposely  ectined  words  than 
founded  empires.  The  word  is  first  a  flatus  vocis^  like  a  bar  of  music 
or  the  strains  of  a  ballad  flung  out  upon  the  wind,  and  which  hence- 
forth  reverberates  throughout  the  world  and  for  all  time.  The  word 
is  the  common  possession  of  humanity;  may  be  constantly  used  for 
a  time,  then  fall  into  partial  or  entire  oblivion.  Anon  it  is  sum- 
moned by  the  wizard  wand  of  genius  to  service  for  such  as  have 
the  ability  to  measure  the  powers  and  receptivity  of  the  world. 
If  a  critic  posseted  infinite  knowledge— it  would  seem  that  in  his 
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own  imagination  he  does — ^he  could  tell  the  age  of  a  document  and 
its  authorship  by  the  words  employed;  but  coming  short  of  this 
unlimited  reach,  he  is  not  only  deceived  but  exposes  himself  egre- 
giously  by  his  theories  based  upon  such  slippery  data  as  the  use 
of  single  words.  In  proof  of  this  statement  we  could  sunmion  the 
whole  of  the  w^orld's  great  authors.  The  trouble  is  not  to  find 
examples  pertinent,  but  to  avoid  being  overw^helmed  by  the  inunda- 
tion.   Hence  a  few  must  suffice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Coleridge  wrot^  the  Ancient  Mariner 
near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  are  many  words 
and  idioms  which  properly  belong  to  a  period  three  or  more  cen- 
turies earlier.  Yet  the  same  author  wrote  the  description  of  Co- 
logne and  drew  a  word  picture  of  Satan  and  his  costume.  The 
former  is  perhaps  the  most  eerie,  blood-curdling,  and  hair-elevating 
poem  of  the  ages,  while  the  latter  jeuz  d^esprits  would  find  them- 
selves at  home  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  or  the  squibs  with  which 
B)rron  amused  his  Hours  of  Idleness.  In  the  circle  of  Arthurian 
legends  we  have  a  swarm  of  archaisms,  both  single  words  and 
phrases,  which  might,  so  far  as  they  prove  anything,  relegate  the 
author  to  the  age  of  Spencer  or  Herrick.  But  their  presence 
weighs  nothing  against  the  acknowledged  fact  of  Tennyson's 
authorship  of  the  Idyls  of  the  King.  This  author,  like  any  great 
master,  uses  one  species  of  language  because  adapted  to  his  subject; 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  archaic  words  is  determined  by 
his  purpose.  Shall  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  speaking  to  men  through 
poetry  or  prophecy,  be  allowed  the  like  privilege  by  the  critic?  If 
Tennyson  wishes  to  describe  the  Northern  Farmer  he  may  assimie 
a  style  which  the  Destructive  Critic  might  mistake  for  that  of  Hogg 
or  Wilson.  To  delineate  the  grief  of  his  own  stricken  heart,  and  in 
so  doing  give  expression  to  the  real  and  abiding  sorrow  of  humanity 
over  bereavement,  the  words  of  common  speech  as  the  utterances 
of  a  common  calamity  are  used  to  clothe  the  immortal  elegy  In 
Memoriam,  But  to  set  forth  the  loves  of  Aurora  and  Tithnus  all 
the  witchery  of  language,  the  scenery  of  nature,  from  the  gorgeous 
dawn  and  glorious  sunrise,  through  the  meridian  of  life,  the  shades 
of  old  age,  the  evening  and  quiet  of  death,  are  brought  under 
tribute.  Yet  for  all  this  the  words  must  be  simple  and  of  daily 
use  because  they  are  to  describe  experiences  always  young,  always 
old,  and  therefore  common  to  every  age.  Any  other  expression 
than  the  common,  simple  and  obvious  would  startle  the  reader  and 
break  the  enchanter's  spell. 

Thus,  it  is  the  province  of  genius  to  discover  the  secrets  of  nature. 
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including  those  treasured  in  tlie  depths  of  the  heart;  to  embody 
these  in  thought,  and  communicate  them  in  language.  To  do  this 
all  the  resources  of  expression  must  be  drawn  upon.  The  words  of 
to-day  and  yesterday  must  be  employed  to  body  forth  tilings  new 
and  old.  The  original  geniuSj  therefore,  will  always  be  superior^ 
and  put  to  confusion  the  attempts  to  estimate  his  style  according 
to  the  critic's  procrustean  standard-  Unless  he  be  a  genius  superior 
to  the  original  author,  we  shall  have  a  farce  like  that  of  the  Hymn 
Book  editor  who  from  his  inner  consciousness  mutilates  the  great 
sacred  l>Tics  of  the  world.  In  our  mind's  eye  we  can  see  the 
critics  of  the  future  cutting  to  pieces  the  works  of  Coleridge^ 
Tennyson^yron;  even  iis  Delia  Bacon  and  Ignatius  Donnelly  have 
attempted  to  cut  to  pieces  Shakespeare.  With  the  confidence  of  igno- 
rance they  will  divide  up  and  assign  to  the  proper  author  and  age  the 
various  pails  of  these  and^  in  fact ^  of  all  authors  whose  works  do  not 
conform  to  their  critical  standard.  This  mutilating  process  has  been 
seen  when  applied  to  literature  in  our  day^  and  is  the  characteristic 
of  Destructive  Criticism^  no  matter  to  what  sort  of  subject  applied • 
It  is  easy  for  those  who  have  not  the  ability  to  appreciate  genius 
to  find  its  faults^  to  point  out  its  blemishe.^.  We  see  the 
prerogative  of  genius,  whether  it  be  human  or  by  the  mimediate 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  We  see  this  conspicuously  in  the 
case  of  Shakespeare.  He,  like  all  geniuses  of  the  first  order,  is  a 
law  unto  himself.  He  could  use  the  word  he  pleased,  archaia 
or  contemporary,  and  in  whatever  manner  he  pleased  to  communi- 
cate the  thought  which  no  one  but  himself  could  conceive*  The 
mass  of  commentary,  criticism  of  words,  exposition  of  thought^ 
idioms  of  expression  bury  the  text  with  well-meanuig  but  futile 
suggestions.  What  we  wish  is  the  text  of  the  original  Shakespeare;- 
the  one  nearest  first  hands;  that  which  has  been  tampered  with 
least  by  critics,  friendly  or  hostile*  It  matters  not  if  we  find  the 
most  marked  diversities  of  thought  and  diction.  What  if  there 
is  an  indescribable  distance  between  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  or  the 
Sonnets  and  Hamlet's  soliloquy?  W^iat  if  Lear  is  furious  and 
Falstaff  is  maudUn;  if  Lady  Macbeth,  all  unwomanly  as  she  is,, 
looks  with  cool  indifference  on  blood  and  can  without  compunction 
*' murder  sleep,"  while  her  craven  husband  still  trembles  at  blood- 
traces  which  will  not  "out"?  Are  not  all  these  actual  phases^ 
diverse  as  are  conceivable,  but  all  products  of  human  nature, 
expressed  in  hinnan  language?  The  author  was  a  mighty  geniue^ 
an  efficient  mouthpiece  for  many,  yet  not  all  the  thoughts  of  human- 
ity.    But  the  Biblei  if  inspired  of  God  as  the  guide  for  the  whole 
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human  family,  must  speak  a  language  which  can  be  understood  by 
all.  There  must  be  every  variety  of  thought  and  expression  which 
is  found  in  the  entire  human  family,. else  some  mouths  would  go 
away  unfilled.  Each  age  of  the  world  has  had  a  portion  of  truth 
for  its  sustenance,  in  the  sciences  which  equip  for  this  life;  and  the 
Book  of  Nature  when  read  correctly  retains  the  record  in  system- 
atical knowledge  sufficient  for  the  people  of  that  day  and  a  dower 
for  those  who  are  its  heirs.  So  there  must  be  something  which  is 
fixed  and  can  be  known  in  moral  truth  for  man's  higher  uses.  This 
comes  down  from  past  ages,  certified  as  no  other  record  both  by 
contemporaneous  testimony  and  by  its  effects  on  the  world's  culture 
and  the  individual  character.  The  body  of  reasoned  truth  in  the 
one  department  of  thought  which  is  to  be  the  basis  of  man's  physical 
effort,  has  its  counterpart  and  supplement  in  the  Revelation  which 
the  Spirit  of  truth  makes  of  those  greater  interests  that  could  not 
be  known  because  referring  to  the  borderland  between  this  life  and 
that  which  is  to  come.  As  the  critic  cannot  deal  with  Plato  and 
Shakespeare  successfully  imless  he  be  their  equal  in  strength  of 
genius,  even  so  he  that  handles  Divine  Revelation  cannot  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  Omniscience  so  as  to  criticise  them  imless  he  is 
omniscient  himself.  Neither  can  he  pronounce  authoritatively 
what  the  Spirit  should  reveal  unless  he  has  soimded  the  depths  of 
God.  Nor  can  he  clothe  the  utterances  of  the  Logos  intended  for 
all  humanity  except  he  be  the  equal  in  thought  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  that  thought  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Therefore 
the  Church  will  outlive  these  futile  attacks  of  Destructive  Critics. 
Even  though  in  their  own  estimation  "  they  are  the  people,  their 
wisdom  shall  die  with  them." 
New  Brunswick,  N,  J.  Jacob  Cooper.* 


♦  Tlie  author,   formerly  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  died  on  January  31 , 
1904.— The  Editors. 


THE  INFINITE,  CONTRADICTORY  AND  FAITH. 

L  The  finite  human  mind  is  strictly  confined  to  the  reahn  of 
the  Fmite;  it  caimot  penetrate  and  know  the  Infinite. 

2.  Upon  proper  testimony  men  do  and  should  beheve  much  that 
is  to  them  contradictory,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  that  which  i^ 
a  real  contradiction  cannot  be  true. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  article  endeavors  to  show^  that  the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  Infinitej  the  Contradictory  and  Faith,  finds 
its  solution  in  the  two  principles  above  stated.  In  his  book,  Intvi- 
live  Percepiiorij  he  maintains  that  the  uncertainty  and  restlessness 
of  the  present  age  of  doubt  is  unnecessary,  because  we  have  readily 
within  the  reach  of  all  men  an  unassailable  knowledge  of  the  Living 
Personal  God. 

Side  by  side  with  his  \iew  of  our  ignorance  of  the  Infinite  Abso- 
lute as  such,  he  presents  the  assured  and  true  knowledge  of  God 
w^hich  we  have  in  the  finiie  and  true  manifestation  which  God  has 
given  us  of  Himself.  Tlie  whole  volume  overflows  with  this;  it  is 
its  most  marked  characteristic. 

The  wTiter  sweeps  aside  all  the  speculations  of  philosophers  as 
to  the  Infinite  Absolute,  as  this  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  thought,  and  shows  that  we  have,  according  to  the  Infallible 
Testimony  of  Consciousness  as  interpreted  by  all  men,  an  assured 
knowledge  of  God  in  our  knowledge  of  His  w^orks,  and  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves  as  His  offspring,  because  of  wliich,  according  to 
Scriptiu'e,  men  are  without  excuse  if  they  deny  Him,  and  in  the 
revelation  given  in  the  Word  of  God  and  in  the  Incarnation;  all  thi^ 
being  a  positive,  true,  blessed  practical  knowledge  of  the  Living 
Personal  God. 

The  writer  claims  that  his  philosophy  is  the  efi'ectual  overthrow 
of  agnosticism  and  the  only  way  of  overthrowing  it  philosophically- 
It  involves  the  Infallible  Testimony  of  Consciousness  and  the  two 
l^rinciples  above  stated,  both  of  which  are  denied  by  many* 

1,  The  WTiter  shows  that  agnosticism  is  thoroughly  irra&ionalf 
necessarily  so  because  its  fundamental  principle  is  that  in  order  to 
know  God,  tlie  human  mind  must  penetrate  and  know  the  Infinite 
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Absolute;  this  leads  to  confusion  and  contradiction,  therefore  God 
is  unknown  and  unknowable. 

Such  an  attempt  is  irrationalj  for  the  activity  of  the  finite  human 
mind  is  strictly  confined  within  the  Finite.  Our  finite  mental 
powers  are  utterly  inadequate  to  rise  up  into  and  reason  about  the 
Infinite  Absolute. 

Again:  It  is  irrational  to  claim  that  our  knowledge  of  God  de- 
pends upon  any  such  an  attempt,  because  God  has  given  us  a  finite 
knowledge  of  Hunself  suitable  to  our  finite  minds.  This  is  irnde- 
niable;  it  is  imiversally  acknowledged  and  the  Word  of  God 
affirms  it. 

The  writer  differs  utteriy  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Unknowable.  As  just  pointed  out,  he  regards  Spencer's 
doctrine  as  to  God  thoroughly  irrational  and,  still  further,  he  holds 
that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  as  above  mentioned. 

And  it  must  be  noted  that  if,  as  some  defenders  of  Theism  seem 
to  claim,  it  be  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  know  God  we  must 
penetrate  and  know  the  Infinite  Absolute,  agnosticism  is  inevitable 
and  legitimate,  for  the  utter  confusion  and  contradiction  into  which 
the  human  mind  thus  necessarily  plunges  is  itself  agnosticism. 

Is  not  the  philosophical  defense  of  Theism  thus  made  impossible? 

2.  The  writer  shows  that  hmnan  reason,  acting  within  its  ovm 
sphere  of  activity,  leads  necessarily  and  directly,  to  the  finite  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  He  has  given  us  of  Himself. 

The  Infallible  Testimony  of  C!onsciousness  proves  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  worlds,  and  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween them;  it  proves  also  that  these  must  have  an  adequate  First 
Cause,  and  that  this  First  Cause  to  be  such  must  be  at  least  fully 
equal  to  ourselves  and  immeasurably  superior,  and  hence  a  Living 
Person.  These  are  truths  universally  known  and  acknowledged 
by  men. 

Building  upon  this  infallible  because  intuitive  foundation,  all 
human  reasoning  upon  the  reaUties  thus  presented  leads  in  the 
same  direction.  It  gathers  and  imfolds  these  realities  in  the  deeper 
fulness  of  their  truth.  With  briUiant  illumination  it  leads  us 
directly  up  to  God  and  with  overpowering  might;  the  more  it  pene- 
trates the  wonders  of  creation  it  reveals  God  more  fully;  the  further 
it  imderstands  the  Soul  itself  as  a  free,  intelligent,  emotional,  moral, 
volimtary  agent,  a  living  Personality,  the  deeper  and  the  clearer  does 
it  make  God  known,  revealing  Him  as  a  Living  Personal  Being,  and 
as  it  imderstands  and  accepts  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  it  shows 
us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  it  shines  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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This  is  the  true  activity  of  reason  as  it  confines  itself  within  its 
only  sphere^that  of  the  finite.  In  all  this  reason  itself  banishes 
agnosticism  and  affords  the  sure  ground  for  rational  faith. 

It  is  cm  act  of  unreason  to  deny  God, 

3-  The  WTitf^r  places  Authority  in  histruction  upon  a  raiionul  and 
impreffnable  foundation^  and  thus  establishes  rational  Faith  in  the 
revelation  of  God  in  His  Word  and  in  the  Incarnation. 

It  does  this  by  his  principle  that  "Men  should  and  do  believe 
upon  proper  tesiimony  much  %vhich  is  to  tbeni  contradictoryj  ever 
bearing  in  mind  that  that  which  is  in  reality  a  contradiction  cannot 
be  true/' 

The  truth  of  this  principle  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
of  universal  and  constant  practice.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  large 
amount  of  ordinary,  scientific  and  religious  truth  is  generally 
accepted.  Individuals  of  all  classes  everywhere  are  in  the  habit 
of  confidently  accepting  upon  authority,  that  is  upon  trustworthy 
and  credible  testimony,  as  true  that  which  by  their  own  mind  they 
could  not  have  discovered,  w^hich  they  do  not  understand  and 
cannot  explam^that  is,  show  it«  self-consistency  and  its  harmony 
with  other  truths. 

Surely  there  is  no  germ  of  agnosticism  in  the  acceptance  of  trust- 
worthy and  credible  testimony. 

Again:  The  truth  of  the  principle  appears  from  the  fact  our  minds 
are  finite,  and  can  act  only  within  their  own  sphere,  and  hence  can- 
not sit  in  judgment  upon  that  which  is  beyond  that  sphere  and  de- 
termine whether  it  is  contradictory  or  otherwise.  It  is  therefore 
irrational  for  us  to  affirm  of  such  things  that  they  are  in  reality  con- 
tradictory because  they  are  such  to  us.  We  nvuM  accept  them  as 
true  when  upon  propter  testimony  we  know  that  they  are  true.  As 
we  have  proof  that  the  Word  of  God  is  truth,  we  must  accept  its 
teachings  even  though  to  ns  contradicto^3^ 

It  has  been  said:  "It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  to  be  true 
what  the  mind  sees  to  be  false,"  But  to  see  a  thing  to  be  false, 
that  thiBg  must  be  mthin  the  activity  of  the  mind.  There  are 
innumerable  things  whicli  lie  far  beyond  the  Hmit  of  our  mental 
activity.  We  cannot  reason  about  them,  and  cannot  remove  their 
contradictions.  We  accept  them  as  true  upon  the  assurance  of 
those  who  can  reason  about  them  and  who  affirm  their  truth. 

Again:  It  is  tlie  dictate  of  sound  reason  to  accept  the  authorita- 
tive teaching  of  One  who  is  trustworthy  and  competent  and  is 
higher  and  wiser  than  ourselves.  We  may  question  His  teaching 
only  when  in  regard  to  points  in  question  we  rise  to  His  mental 
power  and  knowledge  and  can  compete  T\ith  Him. 
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Again:  The  truth  of  the  principle  is  acknowledged  at  times  by 
those  who  deny  it.  Thus  it  is  involved  in  the  aphorism  which 
they  often  use :  "  We  must  accept  known  facts — facts  cannot  deny 
facts."  However  contradictory  to  us  these  may  be  to  one  another 
we  must  accept  them. 

Again :  The  denial  of  the  principle  is  destructive  of  vast  amoimts 
of  knowledge  and  handicaps  us  terribly  in  our  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge at  every  stage  of  our  progress.    Thus: 

How  pitiable  the  Uttle  child  who  must  be  confined,  as  to  his 
acceptance  of  truth,  to  that  which  his  childish  mind  can  understand 
and  reconcile  with  everything  else !  How  pitiable  the  youth  who, 
with  his  inmiature  mental  powers,  must  reject  as  false  all  science, 
philosophy  and  religion  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  hun  as 
perfectly  free  from  contradictions !  How  terrible  for  us  to  be  taught 
that  we  must  reject  the  whole  Christian  religion  except  in  so  far  as 
we  can  at  present  understand  it — ^that  is,  free  it  from  all  contradic- 
tions! 

Again :  If  the  principle  be  denied  we  must  reject  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Religion  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  our  mind  perfectly  free  from 
contradictions.  It  is  only  upon  the  supposition  of  its  truth  that  we 
can  maintain  rationally  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  must  reject  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna- 
tion. These  are  both  a  contradiction  to  the  human  mind.  The  most 
highly  gifted  intellectually  of  men  have  positively  so  affirmed,  and 
have  on  this  account  rejected  both.  To  affirm  that  they  are  not 
such  avails  nothing.  It  is  simply  affirmation  versus  affirmation. 
No  proof,  no  reasoning,  no  illustration  is  possible.  It  is  vain  for 
the  finite  human  mind  to  attempt  to  reason  about  the  infinite 
mysteries  of  God.  We  cannot  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  The 
affirmation  of  their  possibility  by  the  hmnan  mind  stands  on  no 
higher  level  than  the  denial  of  them  does.  As  long,  therefore,  as 
the  demand  be  made  that  we  must  reject  all  that  is  contradictory  to 
us,  we  must  cast  aside  all  faith  in  these  great  truths,  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation.  But  both  of  these,  if  the  principle  in  question  he 
conceded,  immediately  become  the  object  of  a  most  rational  faith. 
Nothing  more  rational  can  be  required  of  me  than  to  accept  the 
testimony  of  God  concerning  Himself — speak,  Lord,  Thy  servant 
heareth. 

I  must  have  what  are  generally  known  as  the  rational  proofs  that 
the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God;  but  once  convinced  that  it  is  such,  I 
accept  without  question  all  its  mysteries.  As  it  makes  known  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  I  accept  them  as  true.  It  is  irrational 
to  reject  the  teaching  of  an  Infallible  Teacher. 
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Again:  The  denial  of  the  principle  is  the  source,  the  cornerstone, 
the  rock-bed  of  universal  skeptieism  and  agnosticism. 

It  destroys  all  aidhority,  not  only  in  Religion,  but  also  hi  every 
department  of  knowledge  and  instruction.  All  men  alike^  the  intel- 
ligent and  the  stupid,  the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  the  matured 
and  the  immatured,  must  reject  everything  that  each  one,  of  and 
for  himself,  cannot  understand,  free  from  contradictions  and  prove. 
Each  one  must  see  for  himself. 

This  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  this  Age  of  Doubt.  Men  are  rejecting 
immortality,  the  resurrection,  prayer,  miracles,  inspiration,  revela<- 
tion,  the  supernatural,  the  very  Being  of  God,  because  in  their  own 
mind  they  cannot  see  these  things  themselves. 

How  different  this  from  the  \new,  founded  on  the  truth  of  the 
principle  in  question,  affording  the  rational  faith  commended  by 
our  Lord  when  He  said  to  Thomas,  ^*  Because  thou  hast  seen  me 
thou  hast  believed;  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet 
have  believed/' 

Again:  This  principle  cannot  be  overthrown  by  confusing  it 
with  the  view  expressed  or  involved  in  such  works  as  Mansel's 
Faith  in  Defiance  of  Reason,  The  two  are  utterly  distinct  in  them* 
selves  and  their  consequences. 

The  latter  is  essentially  *^  Faith  in  that  which  we  know  i^  be  false  " 
—its  final  issue  agnosticism. 

The  former  is  Faith  in  that  which  we  know  to  be  true  upon  rational 
and  credible  testimony  or  authority,  although  we  cannot  discover, 
nor  explain,  harmonize  nor  prove  its  truth  by  our  own  individual 
reason. 

The  result  of  this  is  rational  faith  in  the  testimony  of  God  con- 
cerning Himself — a  raiional  faith  because  we  have  rational  proof 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  and  by  reason  we  interpret  and 
formulate  its  teachings,  and  because  it  is  the  dictate  of  sound  reason 
to  accept  the  authoritative  teaching  of  One  who  is  higher  and  wiser 
than  ourselves. 

Again:  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  if  we  accept  on  proper  testi- 
mony that  which  is  to  us  contradictory,  and  if  we  cannot  penetrate 
and  know  the  Infinite^  the  finite  knowledge  which  God  has  given  us 
of  Himself  is  not  a  true  knowledge  of  Him  as  He  is* 

Because  1.  It  is  irrational  for  us  to  affirm  what  the  Infinite  God 
can  or  cannot  do,  and  assert  that  He  cannot  give  a  finite  revelation 
of  ^Himself  which  is  true,  and  it  is  still  further  irrafi^inQl  for  us  to 
affirm  that  the  finite  revelation  is  false  because  we  cannot  understand 
the  nature  of  the  relation  between  it  and  the  Infinite  Absolute  as 
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such.  Because  2.  This  finite  knowledge  we  know  to  be  true  as  it 
is  God's  own  testimony  regarding  Himself  and,  still  further,  human 
reason  itself  assures  us  of  its  truth.  By  it  we  know  that  the  world 
and  oiu^lves  are,  and  that  it  and  we  are  God's  workmanship,  and 
as  such  must  be  a  manifestation  of  what  He  is.  His  works  are 
Himself  manifested;  in  knowing  His  works  we  thus  far  know  Him, 
just  as  we  know  one  another  in  knowing  what  we  do  and  what  we 
are  able  to  do;  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  knowledge  of 
one  another.    But  this  knowledge  of  God  is  finite. 

Again  we  claim  (see  Intuitive  Perception,  p.  23)  that  all  our  spir- 
itual and  physical  powers,  in  a  true  sense  of  the  word,  are  God's 
bestowed  upon  us;  we  have  them  only  as  He  gives  them,  He  cannot 
give  what  He  does  not  have.  They  are  in  Him,  their  inexhaustible 
source,  His  design  and  creation,  bestowed  upon  and  maintained 
within  us  by  Him.  He  that  formed  the  eye  shall  He  not  see?  He 
that  made  the  mind  shall  not  he  know?    Moreover  Christ  is  God. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  impassable  gulf  of  separation  between 
the  Infinite  God  and  ourselves,  such  as  is  indicated  by  the  word  ''con- 
tradictory," which  the  writer  never  uses  himself  in  this  connection. 
There  is  harmony,  not  discord.  The  Infinite  One,  in  His  Infinite 
Being  and  Attributes  as  such,  is  not  what  we  are.  Human  thought, 
language,  imagination  stretched  to  the  utmost  utterly  fail  to  ex- 
press the  difference,  yet  He  is  able  to  and  does  hold  fellowship 
with  us  and  lift  us  up  to  fellowship  with  Himself.  He  especially 
does  this  through  the  Incarnation,  that  Infinite  Mystery  by  which 
He  is  "God  with  us."  The  Infinite  Mystery  is  utterly  imsearch- 
able  and  imknown,  but  in  seeing  the  Man  Jesus  Christ  we  see  God. 

The  writer  uses,  as  he  thinks  with  great  advantage  and  with  some 
originality,  to  express  our  thought  as  to  our  knowledge  of  God,  the 
phrase  "We  know  the  One  who  is  Infinite,  but  not  the  Infinite 
itself." 

The  Infinite  is  not  a  mere  abstraction;  the  writer  regards  it  as  a 
concrete  reality  in  God.  Thus  we  know  God,  who  is  infinite,  but 
not  the  infinite.  A  dog  may  know  and  love  his  master,  and  thus 
may  know  one  who  is  an  immortal  spirit,  bearing  the  image  of  God, 
but  of  this  have  no  thought  whatever.  In  seeing  a  person,  we  see 
his  bodily  manifestation,  but  the  invisible  spirit  we  see  not.  We 
see  the  one  who  is  an  invisible  spirit.  In  seeing  Christ  we  see  the 
One  who  is  the  Infinite  God,  but  the  Infinite  remains  invisible. 

By  the  exposition  which  has  thus  been  given,  is  it  not  evident 
that  the  denial  of  the  two  principles  in  question  is  agnosticism,  and 
that  the  affirmation  of  them  and  their  truth  is  the  effectual  over- 
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throw  of  agnoi^ticism,  and  the  only  way  m  which  it  can  be  over- 
thrown philosophically? 

It  is  iTTalional  for  the  finite  human  mind  to  attempt  to  pass  be- 
yond the  limits  of  its  activity  and  penetrate  the  Infinite  Absolute: 
it  is  irrational  for  us  to  reject  that  which  we  know  to  be  true  upon 
proper  testimony — ^the  result  agnosticism, 

It  is  sound  reason  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  our  mental  activity 
and  accept  the  finite  knowledge  which  God  has  given  us  of  Him- 
self; it  is  sound  reason  to  accept  as  true  the  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  upon  God's  own  infallible  testimony^ — the  result 
Assured  Knowledge  of  the  Living  God. 

The  statement  carmot  be  made  that  even  a  partial  knowledge  of 
God  is  impossible  if  we  do  not  have  even  a  partial  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite.  The  writer  makes  no  su^h  slatement  His  whole  book, 
IntuUive  Perception,  is  the  complete  refutation  of  it.  He  simply 
holds  that  beyond  the  finite  knowledge  which  God  has  given  us  of 
Himself  there  is  the  infinite  mystery  of  His  Infinite  being,  utterly 
to  us  imknown. 

The  view  of  the  writer  seems  simple  and  satisfactory,  and  readily 
within  the  reach  of  alL  Because  of  His  finite  revelation  of  Himself 
we  know  God  with  a  knowledge  which  is  assured,  true  and  exalted, 
lifting  the  mind  to  the  highest  altitudes  of  its  possible  activity;  and 
over  and  beyond  this  is  the  infinite  fulness  of  the  Infinite  One,  into 
which  the  mind  of  man  cannot  in  the  least  degree  enter. 

It  is  not  possible  to  claim  that  in  this  is  involved  a  theory  of 
cognition  which  denies  man's  power  to  know  the  things  that  are 
here,  and  always  the  things  which  are  the  most  important  for  him 
to  know. 

These  are  the  verj^  things  which  the  writer  holds  we  do  know; 
we  are  i^orant  only  of  that  which  we  need  not  knoWj  the  infinite 
mysteries  of  the  Infinite  One* 

Why  may  we  not^  with  the  beautiful  humility  of  the  Cliriatian 
Faith,  acknowledge  our  finite  character  and  our  intellectual  con- 
finement  to  the  realm  of  the  finite,  accept  the  knowledge  which  God 
has  given  us  according  to  our  ability  to  receive  it,  and  with  the 
highest  intelligences  of  heaven  veil  our  faces  before  the  brightness 
of  the  Light  of  the  Infinite  One,  whom  no  one  hath  seen,  and  whom 
no  one  can  see  and  live? 

CheMnut  HilL  Philadelphia,  Pa,  William  H.  Hodoe 


THE  MILLENNIUM  AND  THE  APOCALYPSE.* 

OF  the  section  of  the  Apocalypse  which  extends  (according  to 
his  division  of  the  book)  from  xx.  1  to  xxi.  8,  Klieforth 
remarks,  as  he  approaches  its  study,  that  "because  the  so-called 
millennium  is  included  in  its  compass,  it  has  been  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  book  tortured  by  tendency-exposition  into  a 
variety  of  divergent  senses."t  This  is  imdoubtedly  true:  but  in 
reprobating  it,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  forget  that  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  proper  to  permit  our  imderstanding  of  so 
obscure  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  be  affected  by  the  clearer  teaching 
of  its  more  didactic  parts.  We  must  guard,  no  doubt,  against  car- 
rying this  too  far  and  doing  violence  to  the  text  before  us  in  the 
interests  of  Bible-harmony.  But  within  due  limits,  surely,  the  order 
of  investigation  should  be  from  the  clearer  to  the  more  obscure. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  has  been  much  less  tendency- 
interpretation  of  Rev.  XX  in  the  interest  of  preconceived  theory, 
than  there  has  been  tendency-interpretation  of  the  rest  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  interest  of  conceptions  derived  from  misimderstandings 
of  this  obscure  passage. 

Nothing,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  more  conMnon  in  all  ages 
of  the  Church  than  to  frame  an  eschatological  scheme  from  this 
passage,  imperfectly  understood,  and  then  to  impose  this  scheme 
on  the  rest  of  Scripture  m  et  armis.  To  realize  this,  we  have  but 
to  recall  the  manifold  influences  which  have  wrought  not  only  on 
eschatological  dreaming,  but  on  theological  thought  and  on  Chris- 
tian life  itself,  out  of  the  conception  simmied  up  in  the  term  "  the 
millennium."  Yet  not  only  the  word,  but,  as  Klieforth  has  himself 
solidly  shown, t  the  thing,  is  imknown  to  Scripture  outside  of  this 
passage.  §    And  not  only  so,  but  there  are  not  a  few  passages  of 

*  A  Lecture. 

t  Die  Offenbarung  des  Johannes,  1874,  III,  254. 

t  Christliche  Eschatologie,  1886,  pp.  183  sq, 

§  "Once  and  once,  only,"  says  the  Encyc,  Bibl.,  3095,  "in  the  New  Testament 
we  hear  of  a  millennium."  "  'The  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  is  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament  in  clear  terms  only  in  Revelation,  where  it  constitutes  the  most 
easily  recognizable  dogmatic  pecuUarity'  (Holtzmann,  Handkom,,  IV,  319)" — 
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Scripture — ^as  Klieforth  also  has  shown* — ^^wlnch  seem  definitely  to 
exclude  the  whole  conception,  and  which  must  be  subjected  to 
most  unnatural  exegetical  manipulation  to  bring  them  into  hannony 
with  it  at  all.  We  need  not  raise  the  question  whether  Scripture 
can  eontradict  Scripture :  in  our  day,  certainly,  there  i^  no  lack  of 
expositors  who  would  feel  little  difficulty  in  expoundbg  the  escha- 
tology  of  Revelation  as  definitely  the  ardipodes  of  that,  say,  of  Paul, 
not  to  say  the  eschatology  of  one  section  of  Revelation  as  the 
precise  contradictory  of  that  of  another.  But  surely^  for  those  who 
look  upon  the  Bible  as  something  other  than  the  chance  driftage 
of  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity,  it  is  at  least  undesirable  to 
assume  such  an  antagonism  beforehand;  and  on  the  emergence  of 
apparent  inconsistencies  it  certainly  becomes  in  the  first  instance 
incumbent  upon  us  to  review  our  expositions  under  the  impulse 
of  at  least  the  possibiUty  that  they  may  prove  to  be  in  error.  We 
shall  not  proceed  far  In  such  an  undertaking,  as  it  seems  to  us,  before 
we  discover  that  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Revelation  which 
yields  the  notion  of  a  " millennium"  is  at  fault;  and  that  this  book, 
when  taken  in  its  natural  and  self -indicated  sense,  needs  no  har- 
monizing with  the  eschatology  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  its  eschatology  is  precisely  the  same  Bith 
that  of  its  companion  books. 

Jn  order  to  make  this  good,  it  will  not  be  neces.mry  to  do  more 
than  pass  in  rapid  review  the  series  of  visions  which  constitute  the 
particular  section  of  the  Apocalypse  of  which  the  millennium- 
pa^ssage  forms  a  part.  The  structm-e  of  the  book,  made  up  as  it  is 
of  seven  parallel  sectionsjf  repeating  with  progressive  clearness, 
fullness  and  richness  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  inter-adventual  period, 
and  thus  advancing  in  a  spiral  fashion  to  its  climax,  renders  it  possi- 
ble to  do  this  without  drawing  too  much  on  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 

W.  A.  Brown,  in  Haatrngs'  Bible  DieL,  III,  371.  The  period  of  1000  years  seems 
to  be  applied  to  auch  a  coneeption  first  in  tlie  Slavonic  Book  of  ih^  Secreit  of  Enoch^ 
33  :  1,  2  (see  Encyc.  Bib.,  1368;  Hastings,  I,  7110.  Ill,  37la)  which  m  dflted  by 
Charles  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century.  It  i3  there  hased  on  the  idea  of  a 
Sabbatical  week :  as  the  world  was  created  in  six  days  followed  by  a  day  of  rest, 
so  the  world  will  last  6000  years  foEowed  by  1000  years  of  rest.  The  same  idea 
seems  to  underhe  Barnabas^  c.  15,  though  Dr.  Salmon,  ChrlMlian  Dod.  of  ImTrmri.f 
1895,  p.  438,  does  not  think  so.  Cf.  Gebhardt,  Th^  Dodrine  of  the  Afocalyp^^ 
E,  T.,  pp.  277-8. 

♦  Ibid.^  pp.  187-S.  Cf.  Milligan,  Baird  Lectures  on  the  Revelulion  of  St.  John, 
iSSd,  pp*  205  sq,;  and  Expositor's  Bihk:  T}^  Book  of  Rcmtation,  1S89,  pp.  345  ttq, 

t  The  plan  of  tlio  book  is,  then,  something  like  the  folJowing:  Prologue,  I ;  1-8 ; 
seven  parallel  secUons  divided  at  III  :  22,  VIII  ;  I,  XI  :  19,  XIV  ;  20,  XYl  : 
21  and  XIX  ;  20;  Epilogue,  XXII  :  6-2L  The  subdivisions  of  the  several  sec- 
tions foUow^^eaeh,  its  own  coufse. 
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book.  We  have  only  to  bear  clearly  in  mind  a  few  primary  princi- 
ples, apart  from  which  no  portion  of  the  book  can  be  understood, 
and  we  need  not  despair  of  imlocking  the  secrets  of  this  section  also. 
These  primary  principles  are,  with  the  greatest  possible  brevity, 
the  following:  1.  The  principle  of  recapitulation^^  That  is  to  say, 
the  structm^  of  the  book  is  such  that  it  returns  at  the  opening  of 
each  of  its  seven  sections  to  the  first  advent,  and  gives  in  the  course 
of  each  section  a  picture  of  the  whole  inter-adventual  period — each 
successive  portraiture,  however,  rising  above  the  previous  one  in  the 
stress  laid  on  the  issue  of  the  history  being  wrought  out  during  its 
course.  The  present  section,  being  the  last,  reaches,  therefore,  the 
climax,  and  all  its  emphasis  is  thrown  upon  the  triumph  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  2.  The  principle  of  successive  visions.  That  is  to  say, 
the  several  visions  following  one  another  within  the  limits  of  each 
section,  though  boimd  to  each  other  by  innumerable  links,  yet  are 
presented  as  separate  visions,  and  are  to  be  interpreted,  each,  as  a 
complete  picture  in  itself.  3.  The  principle  of  symbolism.  That  is 
to  say — ^as  is  implied,  indeed,  in  the  simple  fact  that  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  here  with  a  series  of  visions  significant  of  events — ^we 
are  to  bear  continually  in  mind  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  book  is 
compact  of  symbols.  The  descriptions  are  descriptions  not  of  the 
real  occurrences  themselves,  but  of  symbols  of  the  real  occurrences; 
and  are  to  be  read  strictly  as  such.  Even  more  than  in  the  case  of 
parables,  we  are  to  avoid  pressing  details  in  our  interpretation  of 
symbols:  most  of  the  details  are  details  of  the  symbol,  designed 
purely  to  bring  the  symbol  sharply  and  strongly  before  the  mind's 
eye,  and  are  not  to  be  transferred  by  any  method  of  interpretation 
whatever  directly  to  the  thing  symboUzed.  The  symbol  as  a  whole 
symbolizes  the  real  event:  and  the  details  of  the  picture  belong  pri- 
marily only  to  the  symbol.  Of  course,  now  and  then  a  hint  is 
thrown  out  which  may  seem  more  or  less  to  traverse  this  general 
rule :  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  only  sound  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  any  sane  interpretation  of  the  book.  4.  The  principle  of 
ethical  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  here  as  in  all  prophecy  it  is  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  impression  that  rules  the  presentation  and 
not  an  annalistic  or  chronological  intent.  The  purpose  of  the 
seer  is  to  make  known  indeed — to  make  wise — but  not  for  knowl- 
edge's own  sake,  but  for  a  further  end:  to  make  known  imto  action, 

*  This  principle  of  recapitulatio  was  announced  by  Augustine,  and  perfected  by 
Nicholas  Collado  (1584)  and  David  Pareus  (1618),  and  especially  by  Cocceius 
and  Vitringa.  A  very  large  number  of  expositors  have  employed  its  fimdamental 
principle,  as,  among  later  ones,  for  instance,  Hofmann,  Hengstenberg,  £brard> 
Kienlen :  but  with  varying  degrees  of  judiciousness. 
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to  make  wise  unto  salvation.  He  contents  liimself,  therefore^  with 
what  is  efficacious  for  his  spiritual  end  and  never  lo.ses  himself  in 
details  which  can  have  no  other  object  than  the  satisfaction  of 
the  curiosity  of  the  mind  for  historical  or  other  knowledge. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  reco^ition  of  these  primary  principles — 
an  effect  the  perception  of  which  is  no  more  interesting  in  itself 
than  fruitful  for  the  interpretation  of  the  book — is  the  transference 
of  the  task  of  the  interpreter  from  the  region  of  minute  philology 
to  that  of  broad  literary  appreciation.  The  ascertainment  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Apocalypse  is  a  task,  that  is  to  say,  not  directly 
of  verbal  criticism  but  of  sympathetic  imagination:  the  teaching 
of  the  book  lies  not  immediately  in  its  words,  but  in  the  wide 
vistas  its  visions  open  to  the  fancy.  It  is  the  seeing  eye,  here, 
therefore,  rather  than  the  nice  scales  of  linguistic  science,  that 
is  needful  more  obviously  than  in  most  sections  of  Scripture, 

If,  now,  we  approach  the  study  of  the  section  at  present  before 
us  under  the  guidance  of  these  principles,  it  is  probable  that  we 
shall  not  find  it  impossible  to  follow  at  least  its  main  drift. 

The  section  opens  with  a  vision  of  the  victory  of  the  Word  of 
God,  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  over  all  His  enemies. 
We  see  Him  come  forth  from  heaven  girt  for  war,  followed  by  the 
armies  of  heaven;  the  birds  of  the  air  are  summoned  to  the  feast 
of  corpses  that  shall  be  prepared  for  them:  the  armies  of  the  enemy 
— the  beasts  and  the  kings  of  the  earth — are  gathered  against  Him 
and  are  totally  destroyed;  and  "all  the  birds  are  filled  with  their 
flesh"  (xix,  11-21).  It  is  a  vi^dd  picture  of  a  complete  victory^ 
an  entire  conquest,  that  we  have  here;  and  all  the  imagery  of  war 
and  battle  is  employed  to  give  it  life.  This  is  the  symbol.  The 
thing  symbolized  is  obviously  the  complete  victory  of  the  Son  of 
God  over  all  the  hosts  of  wickedness,  Only  a  single  hint  of  this 
signification  b  afforded  by  the  language  of  the  description,  but  that 
is  enough.  On  two  occasions  we  are  carefuDy  told  that  the  sword 
by  which  the  victory  is  won  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  con- 
queror (verses  15  antl  21).  We  are  not  to  think,  as  we  read,  of  any 
literal  war  or  manual  fighting,  therefore;  the  conquest  is  wrotight 
by  the  spoken  word — ^in  short,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
In  fine,  we  have  before  us  here  a  picture  of  the  victorious  career  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  world.  All  the  imagery  of  the  dread 
battle  and  its  hideous  details  are  but  to  give  us  the  impression  of 
the  completeness  of  the  victory.  Christ*s  Gospel  is  to  conquer  the 
earth:  He  is  to  overcome  all  His  enemies. 
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There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this.  The  victory  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  predicted  over  and  over  again  even  in  Old  Testament  times 
under  the  figure  of  a  spiritual  conquest.  It  is  thus  also  that  Paul 
pictures  it.  It  is  thus  that  John  himself  elsewhere  portrays  it:  it  is 
indeed  the  staple  representation  of  this  whole  book.  In  particular 
we  perceive  that  this  splendid  vision  is,  after  all,  only  the  expansion 
of  the  parallel  vision  given  in  the  second  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter. 
AMien  the  first  seal  was  opened,  "And  I  saw,''  says  the  seer,  "and, 
behold,  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  thereon  had  a  bow;  and  there 
was  given  imto  him  a  crown:  and  he  came  forth  conquering,  and  to 
conquer."  It  is  the  same  scene  that  is  now  before  us,  only  strength- 
ened and  made  more  emphatic  as  befits  its  place  near  the  end  of 
the  book.  We  recall  now  the  principle  of  "recapitulation"  which 
governs  the  structure  of  the  book,  and  see  that  this  first  vision  of  the 
last  section,  in  accordance  with  the  general  method  of  the  book, 
returns  to  the  beginnmg  and  portrays  for  us,  as  vi.  2  and  xii.  1  do, 
the  first  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  purpose  and  now,  with  more 
detail  and  stress,  the  issue  of  this  coming.  What  we  have  here,  in 
effect,  is  a  picture  of  the  whole  period  between  the  first  and  second 
advents,  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  heaven.  It  is  the  period 
of  the  advancing  victory  of  the  Son  of  God  over  the  world,  em- 
phasizing, in  harmony  with  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the 
completeness  of  the  victory.  It  is  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Romans 
and  the  fifteenth  of  1  Corinthians  in  symbolical  form:  and  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  was  not  already  in  them — except  that,  perhaps, 
the  completeness  of  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  is  possibly  somewhat 
more  emphasized  here. 

With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  chapter  the  scene  changes 
(xx.  1-10).  Here  we  are  not  smitten  in  the  face  with  the  flame  and 
flare  of  war:  it  is  a  spectacle  of  utter  peace  rather  that  is  presented 
to  us.  The  peace  is,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  thrown  up 
against  a  background  of  war.  The  vision  opens  with  a  picture  of 
the  descent  of  an  angel  out  of  heaven  who  binds  "  the  dragon,  the 
old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan, "  for  a  thousand  years. 
Then  we  see  the  saints  of  God  reigning  with  their  Lord,  and  we  are 
invited  to  contemplate  the  blessedness  of  their  estate.  But  when 
Satan  is  bound  we  are  significantly  told  that  after  the  thousand 
years  "  he  must  be  loosed  for  a  little  time."  The  saints  themselves, 
moreover,  we  are  informed,  have  not  attained  their  exaltation  and 
blessedness  save  through  tribulation.  They  have  all  passed  through 
the  stress  of  this  beast-beset  life — ^have  all  been  "beheaded"  for  the 
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testimony  of  Jesue.  And  at  the  end  we  learn  of  the  renewed  activ- 
ity of  Batan  and  his  final  destruction  by  fire  out  of  heaven. 

This  thousand-year  peace  that  is  set  before  us  is  therefore  a 
peace  hedged  around  with  war.  It  was  won  by  war;  the  partici- 
pants in  it  have  come  to  it  through  war;  it  ends  in  war.  What  now 
is  this  thousand-year  peace?  It  is  certainly  not  what  we  have 
come  traditionally  to  understand  by  the  *'  millennium,"  as  is  made 
evident  by  many  considerations,  and  suflSciently  so  by  this  one: 
that  those  who  participate  in  it  are  spoken  of  as  mere  "souls" 
(ver,  4)^ — "the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  beheaded  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  and  for  the  Word  of  God/'  It  is  not  disembodied 
souls  who  are  to  constitute  the  Church  durmg  its  state  of  highest 
development  on  earth,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
covers  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Neither  is  it  di^em- 
bodied  souls  who  are  thought  of  as  constituting  the  kingdom 
which  Christ  is  intending  to  set  up  in  the  earth  after  His  advent^ 
that  they  may  rule  with  Him  over  the  nations.  And  when  we 
have  said  this,  we  are  surely  following  hard  on  the  pathway  that 
leads  to  the  true  understanding  of  the  vision.  The  vision,  in  one 
word,  is  a  vision  of  the  peace  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  Lord ;  and 
its  message  to  us  is  embodied  in  the  words  of  xiv.  13:  "Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  " — of  which  passage 
the  present  is  indeed  only  an  expansion. 

The  picture  that  is  brought  before  us  here  is,  in  fine,  the 
picture  of  the  "mtemiediate  state*'  —  of  the  saints  of  God 
gathered  in  heaven  away  from  the  confused  noise  und  gar- 
ments bathed  in  blood  that  characterize  the  war  upon  earth, 
in  order  that  they  may  seciu^ely  await  the  end.*  The  thou* 
sand  years,  thus,  is  the  whole  of  this  present  dispensation,  which 
again  is  placed  before  us  in  its  entirety,  but  looked  at  now  relatively 
not  to  what  is  passing  on  earth  but  to  what  is  enjoyed  '^  in  Paradise/' 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  a  thoui^and  years. 
For,  this  period  between  the  advents  is,  on  earth,  a  broken  time — 
three  and  a  half  years,  a  '* little  time"  (ver.  3)t — which,  amid  tur- 

♦  So  far  L.  Kraussold  (Das  tausen^jdhrige  BH^h,  u.s.w,,  1863)  is  right:  ^'Ttie 
Boula  of  the  right-eoiis  live  before  God  and  with  God— that  is  their  first  resurrec- 
tion/* But  though  he  thoa  correctly  interprets  the  ^Vfiret  resurreetion "  of  the 
intermediate  state,  he  does  not  see  tliat  the  **milletmiuni*'  is  the  intermediate 
period. 

T  Cf.  Milhgati,  Baird  Udure^^  pp.  213-214;  Exptmit^s  BihU,  pp,  34(K1.  The 
iemi  -three  and  a  half  years*  does  not  occur  in  tlie  Apocalypse,  but  ita eqnivalentft 
forty-two  months  (xi.  2,  xiii.  5)  and  1260  days  {%>.  Z,  xii.  6)  do,  aa  weU  aa  the 
eoiresponding  phrase  ''a  time  and  times  and  half  a  time**  (xih  14),  which  k  derived 
of  coui^  from  Darnel  vu.  25.  xii.  7.  -Vll  these  designations  alike  *'&Eprcia  the 
whole  lime  of  the  Church's  miHtant  and  sufiTering  condition  in  the  worldj  the 
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moil  and  trouble,  the  saints  are  encouraged  to  look  upon  as  of 
short  duration,  soon  to  be  over.  To  the  saints  in  bliss  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  long  and  blessed  period  passing  slowly  and  peacefully 
by,  while  they  reign  with  Christ  and  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  holy 
communion  with  Him — "a  thousand  years.''* 

Of  course  the  passage  (xx.  1-10)  does  not  give  us  a  direct  descrip- 
tion of  "  the  intermediate  state."  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
book  we  are  reading  is  written  m  symbols  and  gives  us  a  direct 
description  of  nothing  that  it  sets  before  us,  but  always  a  direct 
description  only  of  the  symbol  by  which  it  is  represented.  In  the 
preceding  vision  (xix.  11-21)  we  had  no  direct  description  of  the 
triumph  and  progress  of  the  Gospel,  but  only  of  a  fierce  and  grue- 
some war:  the  single  phrase  that  spoke  of  the  slaying  sword  as 
'*  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  "  of  the  conqueror  alone  indicated 
that  it  was  a  conquest  by  means  of  persuading  words.  So  here  we 
are  not  to  expect  a  direct  description  of  the  "intermediate  state": 
were  such  a  description  given,  that  would  be  evidence  enough  that 
the  intermediate  state  was  not  intended,  but  was  rather  the  symbol 
of  something  else.  The  single  hint  that  it  is  of  the  condition  of  the 
^' souls"  of  those  who  have  died  in  Christ  and  for  Christ  that  the 
seer  is  speaking,  is  enough  here  to  direct  our  thoughts  in  the  right 
direction.  What  is  described,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  exactly — 
for  it  is  a  course  of  events  that  is  brought  before  us — ^what  is  nar- 
rated to  us  is  the  chaining  of  Satan  "that  he  should  deceive  the 
nations  no  more";  the  consequent  security  and  glory  of  Christ's 
hitherto  persecuted  people;  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
Satan.  It  is  a  description  in  the  form  of  a  narrative :  the  element 
of  time  and  chronological  succession  belongs  to  the  symbol,  not  to 
the  thing  symbolized.  The  "  binding  of  Satan"  is,  therefore,  in  real- 
ity, not  for  a  season,  but  with  reference  to  a  sphere;  and  his  "loos- 
ing" again  is  not  after  a  period  but  m  another  sphere:  it  is  not  sub- 
sequence but  exteriority  that  is  suggested.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
literal  "binding  of  Satan"  to  be  thought  of  at  all:  what  happens, 
happens  not  to  Satan  but  to  the  saints,  and  is  only  represented  as 

whole  time  between  the  First  and  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord"  (Milligan:  Com, 
in  Schaff's  Pop.  Com.  on  N.  T.  on  xi.  2,  pp.  93,  94,  where  there  is  a  clear  and  full 
statement).  For  the  equivalent  phrase  "a  little  time"  the  references  at  the 
head  of  this  note  will  suffice. 

*  Cf.  Lee  (Speaker's  Com.  on  xx.  2,  p.  792):  "That  the  period  of  a  *  thousand 
years'  is  to  be  taken  figuratively  is  in  accordance  with  such  texts  as  Ps.  xc.  4, 

or  2  Peter  iii.  8  ....  A  space  of  time  absolutely  long  is  denoted 

A  very  great  though  not  a  countless  number  is  signified We  are  to  under- 
stand a  long  though  finite  duration,  beginning  from  [the*  First  Advent  of  Christ 
<1  Cor.  XV.  24,  25)." 
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Iiappening  to  Satan  for  the  purposes  of  the  synibolical  picture* 
What  actually  happens  is  that  the  saints  described  are  removecl 
from  the  sphere  of  Satan's  assaults.  The  saints  described  are  free 
from  all  access  of  Satan— he  is  bound  with  respect  to  them:  outside 
of  their  charmed  circle  his  horrid  work  goes  on.  This  is  indicated, 
indeed,  in  the  very  employment  of  the  tw^o  symbols  '*  a  thousand 
years"  and  "a  little  time  J'  A  'thousand  years"  is  the  symbol  of 
heavenly  completeness  and  blessedness;  the  "little  time''  of 
earthly  turmoil  and  evil.  Those  in  the  "  thousand  years''  are  safe 
from  Satan's  assaults:  those  outside  the  thousand  years  are  still 
endtn-ing  his  attacks.  And  therefore  he,  though  with  respect  to 
those  in  the  thousand  years  botmd,  is  not  destroyed;  and  the 
vision  accordingly  requires  to  close  mth  an  account  of  his  complete 
destruction^  and  of  course  this  also  must  needs  be  presented  in  the 
najrative  form  of  a  release  of  Satan,  the  gathering  of  his  hosts  and 
their  destruction  from  above* 

We  may  perhaps  profitably  advert  to  some  of  the  traits  that  go 
to  show  that  it  is  the  children  of  God  gathered  in  Paradise  that  are 
in  view  in  the  description  of  the  rest  and  security  that  occupies  the 
central  section  of  the  vision  (vers*  4^6).  We  an?  told  that  the  seer 
saw  "thrones,  and  those  that  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was 
given  to  them."  Our  Lord,  we  will  remember,  is  unifojmly  repre- 
sented as  having  been  given  a  Messianic  kingship  in  reward  for 
His  redemptive  death,  in  order  that  He  might  carry  out  His  media- 
torial work  to  the  end  *  Those  who,  being  His,  go  away  from  the 
body  and  home  to  the  Lord^  are  accordingly  conceived  by  the  seer 
as  ascending  the  throne  with  Him  to  share  His  kingship — not  for- 
ever, however^  but  for  a  thousand  years,  Le.^  for  the  Messianic 
period*  Then,  when  the  last  enemy  has  been  conquered  and  He 
restores  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,t  their  co-reign  with  Him 
ceases,  because  His  Messianic  kingdom  itself  ceases.  These  reigning 
saints,  now%  are  described  as  "  souls  "^ — a  term  which  carries  us  back 
irresistibly  to  vi,  9,  where  we  read  of  "  the  souls  of  them  that  had 
been  slain  for  the  Word  of  God  resting  underneath  the  altar/"  a 
passage  of  which  the  present  is  an  expanded  version.  Sunilarly 
here,  too,  we  are  told  that  these  souls  are  "of  them  that  had  been 
beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  for  the  Word  of  God,  and 
such  as  w^orshipped  not  the  beast,  neither  his  image  and  received 
not  the  mark  upon  their  forehead  and  upon  their  hand,"  The  de- 
scription in  the  symbol  is  dra\^m  from  the  fate  of  martjTs;  but  it 

*  e.g.,  Phil,  ii,  10. 
1 1  Cor.  XV.  54. 
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is  not  literal  martyrs  that  are  meant  in  the  thing  symbolized.  To 
the  seer  all  of  Christ's  saints  are  mart3rrs  of  the  world.  "For  in 
the  eyes  of  John/'  as  has  been  well  said,  "all  the  disciples  of  a 
martyred  Lord  are  martyrs" :  "  Christ's  Church  is  a  martyr  Church, 
she  dies  in  her  Master's  service  and  for  the  world's  good."*  These 
all,  dying  in  Christ,  die  not  but  live — ^for  Christ  is  not  Lord,  any 
more  than  God  is  God,  of  the  dead  but  the  living.  We  must  catch 
here  the  idea  that  pervades  the  whole  of  Jewish  thought — inculcated 
as  it  is  with  the  most  constant  iteration  by  the  whole  Old  Testament 
revelation — that  death  is  the  penalty  of  sin  and  that  restoration 
from  death,  that  is  resurrection,  is  involved,  therefore,  m  reception 
into  the  favor  of  God.  It  is  this  that  underUes  and  gives  its  expla- 
nation to  our  Lord's  famous  argiunent  for  the  resurrection  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  And  it  is  this,  doubtless,  that  underUes  also 
the  seer's  designation  in  our  passage  of  the  state  of  the  souls  in  Para- 
dise with  their  Lord,  saved  in  principle  if  not  in  complete  fruition,  as 
"the  first  resurrection."  "This,"  he  says,  "is  the  first  resurrec- 
tion"; and  he  pronounces  those  blessed  who  have  part  in  it,  and  de- 
clares that  over  them  "the  second  death"  has  no  power.  Subse- 
quently he  identifies  "the  second  death"  with  eternal  destruction 
(ver.  14)  in  the  lake  of  fire — the  symbol  throughout  these  visions  of 
the  final  state  of  the  wicked.  To  say  that  "  the  second  death"  has 
no  power  over  the  saints  of  whom  he  is  here  speaking  is  to  say  at 
once  that  they  have  abeady  been  subjected  to  the  "first  death," 
which  can  mean  only  that  they  have  suffered  bodily  death,  and  that 
they  are  "saved  souls"  with  their  life  hidden  with  Christ  in  God. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  the  blessed  dead — the  dwellers  in  the 
"intermediate  state."  The  "first  resurrection"  is  here,  therefore, 
the  symbolical  description  of  what  has  befallen  those  who  while 
dead  yet  Uve  in  the  Lord;  and  it  is  set  in  contrast  with  the 
"  second  resurrection,"  which  must  mean  the  restoration  of  the 
bodily  life.  As  partakers  of  this  "first  resurrection"  they  are  set 
in  contrast  with  "the  rest  of  the  dead" — ^who  were  to  "Uve  not" 
until "  the  thousand  years  should  be  finished."  This  phrase  adver- 
tises us  once  more  that  those  of  whom  the  seer  speaks  are  them- 
selves in  a  sense  "dead,"  and  as  they  are  declared  repeatedly  to 
be  living — ^living  and  reigning  with  Christ — this  cannot  refer  to 
spu*itual  death,  but  must  find  its  reference  to  bodily  death. 
Though  dead,  therefore,  in  this  bodily  sense,  they  were  yet 
alive — ^alive  in  the  paradise  of  God  with  Christ.    The  rest  of  the 

*  Milligan,  The  Expositor's  Bible:  the  Book  of  Revelation,  pp.  182,  344.  Cf. 
his  beautiful  words  in  Schaff's  Popular  Commentary ,  The  Revelation,  in  loc.  IV, 
p.  1426. 
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dead,  on  the  other  hand — those  not  aUve  with  Christ— wait  for 
the  end  to  live  again:  they  are  in  every  sense  dead— akeady 
suffering  the  penalty  of  ein  and  to  be  restored  to  even  bodily  Ufe  only 
to  be  plunged  into  the  terrible  '^  second  death." 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  read  over  these  three  verses,  however 
cursorily,  without  meeting  thus  with  constant  reminders  that  the 
peace  and  security  pictured  is  the  peace  and  security  of  the  blessed 
dead,  seated  in  the  heavenly  places,  in  their  Lord,  on  the  throne  of 
the  universe  in  company  with  Him.  Any  hesitancy  we  may  feel  to 
adopt  this  view  appears  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  we 
naturally  experience  in  reachng  this  apparently  historical  narrative 
as  a  descriptive  picture  of  a  state — in  translating,  so  to  speak^  the 
dynamic  language  of  narrative  into  the  static  language  of  descrip- 
tion. Does  not  the  very  term  "a  thousand  years'^  suggest  the 
lapse  of  time?  .\nd  must  we  not,  therefore,  interpret  what  is 
represented  as  occurring  before  and  after  this  thousand  years  as  his- 
torical precedents  and  subsequents  to  it?  Natural  as  this  feeling 
is,  we  are  persuaded  it  is  grounded  only  on  a  certain  not  unnatural 
incapacity  to  enter  fully  into  the  seer's  method  and  to  give  ourselves 
entirely  to  his  guidance.  If  he  elected  to  represent  a  state  of  com- 
pleteness and  perfection  by  a  symbol  which  suggested  lapse  of  time 
when  taken  in  its  literal  meaning,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  represent 
what  was  out-side  this  state  as  before  or  after:  that  belonged  to  the 
very  vehicle  of  representation.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  num- 
ber 1000  represents  in  Bible  symbolism  absolute  perfection  and 
completeness;  and  that  the  symbolism  of  the  Bible  includes  also  the 
use  of  a  period  of  time  in  order  to  express  the  idea  of  greatness,  in 
connection  with  thoroughness  and  completeness.*  It  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  insist  here  afresh  on  the  symbolical  use  of 
numbers  in  the  Apocalypse  and  the  necessity  consequently  laid 
upon  the  interpmter  to  treat  them  consistently  not  merely  as 
symbols  but  as  symbols  embodying  definite  ideas*  They  con- 
stitute a  language,  and  like  any  other  language  they  are 
misleading  unless  intended  and  read  as  expressions  of  definite 
ideas.  When  the  seer  says  seven  or  four  or  three  or  ten,  he 
does  not  name  these  numbers  at  random  but  expresses  by  each 
a  specific  notion.  The  sacred  number  seven  in  combination 
with  the  equally  sacred  number  three  forms  the  number  of 
holy  perfection  ten,  and  when  this  ten  is  cubed  into  a  thousaxid 
the  seer  has  said  all  he  could  say  to  convey  to  our  minds  the  idea  of 
absolute  completeness.    It  is  of  more  importance  doubtless^  how- 

*  Dr.  MilUgftn  has  sbowa  this  very  convincingly. 
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ever,  to  illustrate  the  use  of  time*i>eriods  to  convey  the  idea  of 
completeness.  Ezek.  xxxix.  9  provides  an  instance.  There  the 
completeness  of  the  conquest  of  Israel  over  its  enemies  is  expressed 
by  saying  that  seven  years  shall  be  consumed  in  the  burning  up  of 
the  debris  of  battle:  they  "shall  go  forth/'  we  read,  "and  shall 
make  fires  of  the  weapons  and  burn  them,  botli  the  shields  and  the 
bucklers,  the  bows  and  the  arrows,  and  the  hand-staves  and  the 
spears,  and  they  shall  make  fires  of  them  seven  years  J'  It  were 
absurd  to  suppose  that  it  is  intended  that  the  fires  shall  actually 
endure  seven  years.  We  have  here  only  a  hyperbole  to  indicate  the 
greatness  of  the  mass  to  be  consumed  and  the  completeness  of  the 
consumption,  A  somewhat  similar  employment  of  the  time-phrase 
to  express  the  idea  of  greatness  is  found  in  the  twelfth  verse  of  the 
same  chapter,  where,  after  the  defeat  of  Gog  "  and  all  his  multitude/' 
it  is  said,  *'  And  seven  months  shall  the  children  of  Israel  be  burying 
of  them  that  they  may  cleanse  the  land/''  That  is  to  say,  the  multi- 
tude of  the  dead  is  so  great  that  by  way  of  hyperbole  their  burial  is 
said  to  consume  seven  months.  The  number  seven  employed  by 
Ezekiel  in  these  passages  is  replaced  by  the  number  a  thousand  in 
our  present  passage,  with  the  effect  of  greatly  enhancing  the  idea  of 
greatness  and  of  completeness  conveyed.  IMien  the  saints  are 
said  to  live  and  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years  the  idea  intended 
is  that  of  inconceivable  exaltation,  security  and  blessedness — 
a  completeness  of  exaltation,  security  and  blessedness  beyond 
expression  by  ordinary  language* 

We  can  scarcely  go  the  length  of  Dr,  Milligan,  nevertheless,  and 
say  that  the  time-element  is  wholly  excluded  from  our  passage. 
After  all  it  is  the  intermediate  state  that  is  portrayed  and  the  inter- 
mediate  state  has  duration.  But  it  is  within  the  limits  of  sobriety 
to  say  that  the  time-element  retires  into  the  background  and  the 
stress  is  laid  on  the  greatness  and  completeness  of  the  security 
portrayed.  This  is,  however,  portrayed  under  a  time-symbol:  and 
the  point  now  is  that,  this  being  so,  the  very  necessity  of  the  sym- 
holism  imposed  on  the  writer  the  representation  of  the  other 
elements  of  the  symbol  also  by  tirae-^xpressions.  Accordingly 
in  the  picture  which  he  draws  for  us  the  vision  of  the  security  of  the 
saints  is  preceded  and  followed  by  scenes  represented  as  occurring 
before  and  after  it,  but  to  be  read  as  occurring  merely  outside  it. 
The  chaining  of  Satan  is  not  in  the  event  a  preliminary  transaction, 
on  which  the  security  of  the  saints  follows;  nor  is  the  loosing  of 
Satan  a  subsequent  transaction,  on  which  the  security  of  the  saints 
ceases.  The  saints  rather  escape  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
m 
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Satan  when  they  asoeod  to  their  Lord  and  take  their  seats  on  His 
throne  by  His  side,  and  there  they  abide  nevermore  subject  to  his 
aasault^.  This  is  indeed  suggested  in  the  issue  (ver.  9b),  where  the 
destruction  of  Satan  is  compassed  by  a  fire  from  heaven  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  a  battle  with  the  saints.  But  while  the 
saints  abide  in  their  security  Satan,  though  thus  *'  bound"  relatively 
to  them,  ie  loosed  relatively  to  the  w^orld — and  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  statement  in  ver,  3c  that  "he  must  be  loosed  for  a  little 
time-' — w^hich  is  the  symbol  of  the  inter-advent ual  period,  in  the 
world ;  and  not  less  in  vers,  7-10.  We  must  here  look  on  the  time- 
element;  we  repeat,  as  belonging  wholly  to  the  symbol  and  read  in 
the  interpretation  space-elements  in  its  place,  Tlie  intermediate 
state  is  in  one  word  conceived  of  not  out  of  relation  to  the  "  world,  '* 
but  as,  so  to  speak,  a  safe  haven  of  retreat  in  the  midst  of  the  world : 
the  world  is  arotmd  it,  and  there  Satan  still  works  and  deceives,  but 
he  who  escapes  through  the  one  door  of  *' beheading"  for  Christ  s 
sake,  rises  not  only  to  security  but  to  a  kingdom. 

As  we  scrutinize  the  text  closely  with  this  scheme  of  interpreta- 
tion in  mind,  the  apparent  difficulties  that  stand  in  its  path  give 
way  one  after  another.  One  clause  alone  seems  so  recalcitrant  as 
not  to  lend  itaelf  readily  to  the  proposed  interpretation.  This 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  verse  3,  There  it  is  affirmed  that  Satan  is 
chained  '^that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more/^  Under 
Dr,  Milligan's  interpretation  of  the  thousand  years*  security,  which 
he  applies  not  to  the  saints  in  glory  with  their  Lord — ^the  inter- 
mediate state — but  to  the  saints  in  conflict  on  earth — the  militant 
state — this  clause  seems  no  doubt  hopeless.  But  if  w^e  are  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  intermediate  state  that  is  portrayed,  the  diffi- 
culty which  it  presents  does  not  seem  to  be  insuperable.  In  its 
general  meaning  the  clause  indeed  is  only  the  extreme  point  of  the 
temporal-machinery  in  w^hich  the  vision  is  cast.  If  what  is  spadaUy 
distinct^  so  to  speak,  in  the  reality,  is  to  be  represented  in  the  figure 
as  tempornUy  distinct,  there  seems  no  w^ay  in  which  it  can  be  done 
except  by  saying  that  Satan  is  first  bound  so  as  not  to  act,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  afterward  loosed  so  as  to  act*  The  only  real  difB- 
culty  lies  in  the  word  "nations.**  Should  we  not  expect  "saints" 
instead — for  is  it  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  saints  that  Satan 
is  supposed  to  be  bomid?  .^d  is  not  the  word  ''nations''  the 
standing  denomination  an  the  Apocalypse  of  precisely  the  anti- 
Christian  hosts?  The  only  solution  that  readily  suggests  itaelf  turns 
on  the  supposition  that  the  word  *^  nations"  may  be  used  here  in 
its  wider  inclusive  sense^  and  not  of  "those  without"  in  contrast 
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with  Gad*s  people.  The  term  *'  world ''  occurs  in  this  double  sense, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  ''nations'^  should  not  also,  espe- 
cially since  it  is  continually  understood  that  the  "nations''  include 
God's  people  in  the  making  (xxii.  2)*  Possibly  little  more  is  to- 
tended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  phrase  in  verse  3  than  "to  bring 
out  and  express  that  aspect  of  Satan  by  which  he  is  specially  distin- 
guished in  the  Apocalypse-' — that  is  to  say,  to  declare  simply  that 
'* Satan  the  deceiver*'  was  boimd:*  and  what  is  more  than  this 
belongs  to  the  drapery  of  the  symbolism.  In  ver.  S  it  appears  to 
have  a  slightly  different  turn  given  it.  There  is  a  special  propriety 
in  its  suggesting  in  this  context  ^' those  without''  indeed,  but  those 
without  not  so  much  the  circle  of  Christ's  people  in  general  ha 
Christ's  people  as  gathered  into  the  secure  haven  of  the  mtermediate 
state.  In  a  word,  it  seems  that  we  may  understand  the  "  nations" 
here,  not  of  the  anti-Christian  world  in  contrast  Viiih  the  Christian, 
but  of  the  world  on  earth  in  contrast  with  the  saints  gathered  in 
Paradise.  As  such  the  " nations ^^  may  include  Christians  also, 
but  Christians  not  yet  departed  to  their  security — ^nay  their 
monarchy — with  their  Lord.  If  these  suggestions  be  allowed, 
something  will  certainly  be  gained  towards  a  suitable  interpretation 
of  the  clause.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  a  real  solution  of 
its  difficulties  has  been  offered  in  any  case;  it  remains  a  dark  spot 
in  an  otherwise  lucid  paragraph  and  must  be  left  for  subsequent 
study  to  explain. 

If  the  interpretation  we  have  urged  be  adopted  this  vision, 
therefore^  as  a  whole  (xx.  1-20) » in  sharp  contrast  with  the  preceding 
one  (xix,  11-21),  which  pictured  the  strife  of  God's  people  in  the 
worldj  brings  before  as  the  spectacle  of  the  peace  of  God's  saints 
gathered  in  heaven*  It,  too,  embraces  the  whole  inter-ad ventual 
period,  but  that  period  as  passed  in  the  security  and  glory  of  the 
intenuediate  state.  This  is  set  forth,  however,  not  out  of  relation 
to  the  militant  Church  on  earth,  but  as,  so  to  speak,  its  other  side. 
It  is  as  if  the  seer  had  said,  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that: 
neither  alone,  but  the  two  in  combination  supply  the  true  picture 
of  the  course  of  events  between  the  first  and  second  advents.  The 
Church  toiling  and  struggling  here  below  is  but  half  the  story:  the 
Church  gathering  above  is  the  other  half.  And  both  speed  them 
to  the  end.  For  the  one  it  is  a  period  of  conflict,  though  of  a  conflict 
advancmg  to  victory.  For  the  other  it  is  a  period  of  restful  security, 
nay  of  royal  ruling.    It  is  the  conjunction  of  the  two  that  consti- 

♦  We  are  quoting  here  from  Dr.  MJlligan's  Baird  Ltctures,  first  ed.,  pp.  22-V5 
note,  which  seema  to  us  more  suggestive  than  the  note  m  Th^  Expomtofs  Eihlt 
volume,  pp*  350-351. 
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tutes  this  inter-ad ventual  period;  and,  together,  they  pass  onward 

to  the  end: 

*'  Blessed  that  flock  safe  penned  in  Paradise  j 
Blessed  this  flock  which  tranipa  in  weary  ways; 
All  fonu  one  flock,  God's  Bock ;  all  yield  Him  praise 
By  joy  or  pain,  still  tcading  towards  the  priEe." 

Accordingly  this  vision  is  followed  by  a  third,  in  which  is  de- 
picted the  last  judgment,  in  which  all — both  in  earth  and  heaven- 
partake.  That  this  is  the  general  judgment  seems  to  be  obvious  on 
the  face  of  it.  Those  whom  it  concerns  are  described  as  "  the  dead, 
both  great  and  smalV  which  seems  to  be  an  inclusive  designation, 
That  it  is  not  merely  the  wicked  who  are  summoned  to  it  appears 
from  the  fact  that  not  only  the  *' book  of  deeds/'  but  also  the  "book 
of  life"  is  employed  in  it,  and  it  is  only  those  whose  names  are  not 
found  written  in  the  book  of  life  that  are  cast  uito  the  lake  of  fire — 
whence  it  seems  to  follow  that  some  are  present  whose  names  are 
written  in  the  *^book  of  life/*  The  destruction  of  "death  and 
Hades**  does  not  imply  that  the  judginent  is  over  the  enemies  of 
God  only,  but  merely  that  hereafter,  as  Paul,  too,  says,  death 
shall  be  no  more.  There  is,  no  doubt,  the  "second  death/'  but 
this  is  the  lake  of  fire,  that  is  to  say,  the  eternal  torment.  It  is, 
thufl,  the  great  final  assize  that  is  here  presented  to  our  contempla- 
tion :  implying  the  general  resurrection  and  preparing  the  entrance 
into  eternal  destmy.  The  former  fulfills  the  proleptic  declaration 
in  verse  5  that  "  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  until  the  thousand 
years  should  be  finishecr^i  now^  they  are  finished  and  "the  second 
resurrection/'  in  which  all — not  Christ's  people  only — share,  takes 
place:  and  accordingly  they,  too,  are,  in  this  reference,  classed 
among  "the  dead"  (ver.  12),  The  latter  is  adverted  to,  so  far  as 
the  wicked  are  concerned,  with  the  bre\ity  consonant  with  this 
culminating  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  concluding  verse  of  the 
chapter:  "  And  if  any  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,  he 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  AVith  respect  to  the  destiny  of 
God's  saints,  the  things  the  seer  has  to  say  of  them  require  new 
visions. 

The  scene,  therefore,  shifts  at  once  and  a  new  vision  is  presented 
to  us  (xxi,  1-8).  It  is  the  vision  of  the  consimnmat^d  kingdom  of 
God,  There  is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth:  and  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem, the  city  of  God,  descends  from  heaven:  and  God  makes  His 
dwelling  in  its  nudst:  and  the  happy  inheritance  of  the  saints  is 
exhibited  to  us  in  all  its  richness  and  blessedness.  To  enhance  the 
value  and  desirableness  of  this  picture  of  holy  bliss  destined  for 
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God's  people  it  is  set  between  two  declarations  of  the  fate  of  the 
wicked  (xx.  15,  xxi.  8). 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  this  vision  is  followed  immediately  by  a  sj^m* 
bolical  description  of  the  glorified  people  of  God  under  the  simili- 
tude of  a  city  (xxi.  9-xxii.  5).  It  is  the  bride,  the  wife  of  the 
Lamb  (ver.  9)  that  is  depicted:  and  she  is  described  as  a  perfect 
and  glorious  city  in  which  the  Lord  makes  His  abode,  and  which 
He  Himself  supplies  with  all  that  it  can  need*  This  is  not  a 
picture  of  heaven,  be  it  obsen^ed:  it  is  a  picture  of  the  heavenly 
estate  of  the  Church — not  merely  of  the  ideal  of  the  Church,  but 
of  the  ideal  of  the  Church  a.s  realued,  after  the  turmoil  of 
earth  and  the  secluded  waiting  in  Paradise  alike  are  over.  We 
quite  agree  with  Dr,  Milligan  then  when,  m  his  latest  exposition, 
he  expounds  the  vision  as  a  "  detailed  account  of  the  true  Church 
under  the  figure  of  a  city/'  and  remarks  that  this  *'city  is  really  a 
figure^  not  of  a  place  but  of  a  people:  it  is  not  the  final  home  of  the 
redeemed:  it  is  the  redeemed  themselves,"  But  we  cannot  go 
with  him  when  he  adds  that  it  is  "  essentially  a  picture,  not  of  the 
future,  but  of  the  present;  of  the  ideal  condition  of  Christ's  true 
people,  of  His  *  little  flock'  in  ever>^  age*"*  True,  it  may  be  that 
'^everj^  blessing  limned  in  upon  this  canvas  is  in  principle  the  be- 
liever's now,"  but  the  reaUzation  of  these  blessings  for  the  Church, 
as  a  whole,  is  surely  reserved  until  the  time  when  that  Church  shall 
at  length  be  presented  to  its  Lord  '^  a  glorious  Church,  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  but  holy  and  without  blemish/ ' 
"And  I  saw,"  said  the  seer,  when  he  was  contemplating  the  con- 
summating glory  (xxi.  2),  "the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming 
down  out  of  heaven  from  God,  made  ready  as  a  bride  adorned  for 
her  husband,"  But  now,  gazing  in  vision  on  the  consummated 
glory,  he  has  even  more  to  show  us.  "  Come  hither,"  the  angel  said 
to  him  (xxi.  9),  and  **I  will  show  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife/^ 
The  marriage  has  now  taken  place,  it  is  no  longer  the  bride  preparing 
for  her  husband,  or  even  the  bride  adorned  for  her  husband:  it  is 
the  bride,  *'  the  Lamb's  wife/'  "  The  Church,"  says  Dr.  Milligan  him- 
self  in  an  earlier  and  in  this  point,  we  believe,  a  better  exposition, 
"is  not  only  espoused  but  married  to  her  Lord  J'  Gazing  on  the 
beautiful  traits  limned  for  us,  we  see  not  indeed  what  we  are,  but 
what  we  shall  be,  and  who  can  wonder  if  we  cry  with  the  sweet 
singer,  Would  God  we  were  there! 

*  BxponiifT's  Bible  volume  on  The  Book  of  Revdation  (1S89),  pp.  164,  3fl8|  373. 
In  his  earlier  Commentary  in  Dr.  Sch&ff's  Popuiur  Com.  on  tk^  N.  T,^  Dr.  Milligan 
had  interpreted  this  viiion  of  the  oonsummatcd  Church — though  not  of  the 
Chuich  so  much  as  of  ita  **  eternal  home/'  i.Cj  heaven. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  a  iletailed  exegesis  of  these  visions. 
We  content  ourselves  with  this  mere  suggestion  of  their  essential 
contents,  satisfied  to  draw  out  from  them  merely  the  great  features 
of  the  esehatology  of  the  Apocalypse,  culminating  as  it  does  in  this 
section  in  which  is  summed  up  its  entire  teaching.  So  far  as  fler\^e^ 
this  purpose,  we  venture  to  hope  that  the  exposition  will  commend 
itself  as  reasonable:  ami  it  will  be  wise  not  to  lose  ourselves  in 
doubtful  details  of  exegesis  which  might  cloud  the  light  that  shines 
on  the  more  general  outline.  Our  main  hesitation  turns  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  several  visions.  As  we  have  read  the  section,  we 
have  separated  it  into  only  five  visions.  The  whole  structure  of  the 
Apocalypse  is,  however,  dominated  by  the  number  seven.  With 
a  prologue  and  an  epilogue  the  book  is  compounded  of  seven  parallel 
and  yet  elimactically  wroughtn^ut  main  sections.  Four  of  these 
are  formally  subdivided  into  seven  subsections  each.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  sevenfold  structure  runs  through  the  remaining 
sections  also,  although  it  is  not  formally  announced  in  them,  and  is 
left,  therefore,  for  the  reader  to  trace.  On  this  groimd  we  should 
expect  the  section  now  engaging  our  attention — xix.  11-xxii,  5 — 
to  offer  us  a  series  of  seven  visions.  But  only  five  have  been  sig- 
nalized by  us.  The  suspicion  lies  close  that  we  have  in  subdividing 
the  section  into  its  constituent  visions  missed  two  of  its  division 
lines.  We  think  it  verj^  likely  we  have  done  so,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  put  our  finger  on  obvious  lines  of  cleavage,  and  have 
preferred  to  let  the  material  fall  apart  where  it  naturally  falls  apart 
and  to  attempt  no  artificial  dissecting.  Possibly  the  points  of  sepa- 
ration may  present  themselves  more  clearly  to  others.  In  any 
event,  it  seems  probable  that  if  two  separate  lesions  have  been  con- 
fused by  us  into  one,  it  is  because  they  are  very  closely  related 
visions,  from  one  of  which  to  the  other  there  is  rather  progress 
than  transition.  In  that  verj^  probable  ca,^  the  main  lines  of 
exposition  would  not  be  affected:  and  the  purpose  of  our  present 
enterprise  would  be  secured  as  fully  as  if  we  had  succeeded  in  sepa- 
rating between  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  eschatological  outline  we  have  gained  from  a 
study  of  this  section?  Briefly  stated  it  is  as  follows.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  conquer  the  world  to  Himself,  and  this  He 
does  with  a  thoroughness  and  completeness  which  seems  to  go 
beyond  even  the  intimations  of  Romans  xi  and  1  Cor.  xv.  Mean- 
while, as  the  conquest  of  the  world  is  going  on  below,  the  saints 
who  die  in  the  Lord  are  gathered  in  Paradise  to  reign  with  their 
Lord,  who  is  also  Lortl  of  ally  and  who  is  from  His  throne  directing 
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the  conquest  of  the  world.  When  the  victory  is  completely  won 
there  supervenes  the  last  judgment  and  the  final  destruction  of  the 
wicked.  At  once  there  is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  and  the 
consummation  of  the  glory  of  the  Church*  And  this  Church  abides 
forever  (xxii.  5),  in  perfection  of  holiness  and  blessedness.  In  bare 
outline  that  is  what  our  section  teaches.  It  mil  be  noted  at  once 
that  it  is  precisely  the  teaching  of  the  didactic  epistles  of  Paul  and 
of  the  whole  New  Testament  with  him*  No  attempts  to  harmonize 
the  several  types  of  teaching  are  necessary,  therefore,  for  their 
entire  harmony  lies  on  the  surface*  John  knows  no  more  of  two 
resurrections — of  the  saints  and  of  the  wicked^ — than  does  Paul: 
and  the  whole  theory  of  an  intervening  millennium — and  indeed  of 
a  millennium  of  any  kind  on  earth — goes  up  in  smoke.  We  are 
forced,  indeed,  to  add  our  assent  to  KUeforth*s  conclusion,  that 
**the  doctrine  of  a  thousand-year  kingdom  has  no  foundation  in 
the  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  tlierefore  not  a  dogma 
but  merely  a  hypothesis  lacking  all  Biblical  ground/'*  The  mil- 
lennium of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  who  have 
gone  away  from  the  body  to  be  at  home  with  the  Lord. 

But  this  conclusion  obviously  does  not  carry  with  it  the  denial 
that  a  '^golden  age'*  j^t  lies  before  the  Church,  if  we  may  use  this 
designation  in  a  purely  spiritual  sense.  As  emphatically  as  Paul, 
John  teaches  that  the  earthly  history  of  the  Church  is  not  a  history 
merely  of  conflict  with  evil,  but  of  conquest  over  evil :  and  even 
more  richly  than  Paul  John  teachee  that  this  conquest  will  be 
decisive  and  complete.  The  whole  meaning  of  the  vision  of  xix, 
11-21  is  that  Christ  Jesus  comes  forth  not  to  war  merely  but  to 
victory;  and  every  detail  of  the  picture  is  laid  in  with  a  view  pre- 
cisely to  emphasizing  the  thorouglmess  of  this  victory.  The  Gospel 
of  Christ  is,  John  being  witness,  completely  to  conquer  the  world. 
He  says  nothing,  any  more  than  Paul  docs,  of  the  period  of  the 
endurance  of  this  conquered  world,  W  hether  the  last  judgment 
and  the  consummated  kingdom  are  to  follow  immediately  upon  its 
conquest^-his  visions  are  as  silent  as  Paul's  teaching.  But  just 
on  that  account  the  possibility  of  an  extended  duration  for  the  con- 
quered earth  lies  open :  and  in  any  event  a  progressively  advancing 
conquest  of  the  earth  by  Christ's  Gospel  implies  a  coming  age 
deserving  at  least  the  relative  name  of  golden.  Perhaps  a  distinc- 
tion may  be  made  between  a  converted  earth  and  a  sanctified 
earth:  such  a  distinction  seems  certainly  more  accordant  with  the 
tone  of  these  visions  than  that  more  commonly  suggested  between  ,- 

*  Chri^tl.  EschfxiQL,  188(5,  p.  18S. 
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witnessed'to  earth  and  a  converted  earth.  The  Gospel  assuredly 
must  be  preached  to  the  whole  world  as  a  witness,  before  the  Lord 
comeSp  These  visions  seem  to  go  farther  and  to  teach  that  the 
earth — the  whole  world^ — must  be  won  to  Christ  before  He  comes: 
and  that  it  is  precisely  this  conquest  of  it  that  He  is  accomplishhag 
during  the  progress  of  this  inter-adventual  period. 

Whether  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  winning  of  the  world 
implies  the  complete  elimination  of  evil  from  it  may  be  more 
doubtfuL  In  favor  of  the  one  view  is  the  tremendous  emphasis 
laid  on  the  overthi'ow  of  all  Christ^s  enemies,  which  must  aiean 
precisely  his  spiritual  opponents — ^all  that  militates  agamst  the 
perfection  of  His  rule  over  the  hearts  of  men.  In  favor  of  the 
other  is  the  analogy  of  the  individual  life,  in  which  complete  sancti- 
fication  lags  behind  after  the  life  has  been  in  principle  won  to  God- 
Perhaps  it  may  even  be  said  that  a  perfect  life  is  not  to  be 
thought  possible  for  sin-born  men  in  the  conditions  of  this  sin- 
cursed  world.  Perhaps  it  may  be  affirmed  that  what  is  thus 
true  of  each  individual  must  be  true  of  the  congeries  of  these 
individuals  which  we  call  the  world.  Perhaps  it  may  be  main- 
tained on  such  grounds  as  these  that  as  the  perfecting  of  the 
individual  waits  for  the  next  life,  so  the  perfecting  of  the  world  must 
wait  until  the  conquest  is  over — the  last  assize  is  held — and  the  New 
Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven.  In  a  word,  that  the  perfected 
world — wnth  all  that  means — is  not  to  be  discovered  at  xix,  21,  but 
at  xxi,  1,  and  that  the  description  of  it  is  to  be  read  therefore  in 
xxi.  9-xxii.  5,  and  at  no  previous  point.  No  doubt  there  is  an 
element  of  speculation  in  such  suppositions,  and  we  may  well  be 
content  to  leave  the  text  to  teach  its  own  lessons,  without  additions 
from  us.  These  lessons,  however,  at  least  include  as  much  m  this: 
that  there  is  a  "golden  age"  before  the  Church — at  least  an  age 
relatively  golden  gradually  ripenmg  to  higher  and  higher  glories 
as  the  Church  more  and  more  fully  conquers  the  world  and  all  the 
evil  of  the  world;  and  ultimately  an  age  absolutely  golden  when  the 
perfected  Church  is  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the  new 
earth  and  under  the  new  heavens.  All  the  aspirations  of  the 
prophets,  all  the  dreams  of  the  seers,  can  surely  find  satisfaction  in 
this  great  vision. 

Meanwhile,  the  saints  of  God  do  not  need  to  await  the  consum- 
mation of  the  ages  before  they  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord, 
Even  "in  this  world"  they  receive  their  reward.  The  seer,  in  his 
vision,  sees  their  accumulated  hosts.  But  through  all  the  yeare 
they  are  gathering,— 
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"  They  are  flocking  from  the  East 

And  the  West, 
They  are  flocking  from  the  North 

And  the  South, 
Every  moment  setting  forth, 

Palm  in  hand,  and  praise  in  mouth. 
They  are  flo-^king  up  the  path 
To  their  rest." 

This  their  "rest"  is  the  '* Millennium *'  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Princeton,  B.  B.  Warfield. 


ROYAL  TITLES  IN  ANTIQUITY:  AK  ESSAY^ 

CRITICISM. 


IN 


Article  Three. 

THE  foUowiiig  article  is  the  third  of  a  series,  whose  primary 
design  is  to  show  that  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Driver 
mth  regard  to  the  titles  of  the  kings  of  Persia  cannot  be  *'  accepted 
unqualifiedly,  and  that  the  impression  left  by  hie  notes  and  proofs 
is  misleading  and  fallacious/'  In  the  first  article,  which  occupied 
pages  257-282  of  the  April  number  of  this  Review,  there  was  given 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  knowTi  titles  and  designations  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  In  the  second  article,  which  embraced  pages 
465-497  of  the  July  numbefj  there  was  given  a  list  of  the  titles 
and  designations  of  the  kings  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  as  they 
are  found  on  the  cuneiform  monuments.  The  present  article  will 
be  confined  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  from  the  first  to  the  thirty-first 
dynasty  inclusive.  It  contains  a  complete  list  in  transliteration,  or 
translation,  of  all  the  known  official  titles  of  all  the  kings  of  Egypt 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  a  large  number  of  other 
designations. 

For  the  original  of  the  official  titles  I  have  been  indebted,  first 
of  all,  to  Le  Livre  des  Rots,  the  new  edition  of  Lepsius'  Konigsbnch 
by  Emile  Brugsch-Bey  and  Urbain  Bouriantj  consenmteurs  of  the 
museum  at  Bulak;  in  the  interpretation  of  which,  and  especially 
in  the  supplementing  of  it,  I  have  been  imder  great  obligation  to 
Dr.  Budge's  History  of  Egypt.  I  have  drawn  largely,  also,  from 
Petrie's  History  of  Egypi^  and  from  Prof,  Henry  Brugsch's  Egypt 
Under  the  Pharaohs  J^ 

The  Fiest  Di^nasty, 

!•  (1)  '*The  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Eg>^t,  Mena.'^    Budge, 

A  History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  I.  176. 

♦  The  reader  li  cautioned  to  use  the  titles  from  Brugach's  history  and  sovae  of 
Petrie'a  with  discretioa,  m  it  wm  impossible  in  many  cases  to  verify  them. 
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(2)  "Horus  Aha."    Id.,  177* 

2.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Teta."    Budge,  I.  181. 
b.  "K.  E.,  A-Tehuti(?)."    Id.,  181. 

(2)  "H.Narmer(?)."    M,  182. 

(3)  "Peraa(?)."    Id.,  185. 

3.  (1)  a.  "K.E.,Ateth."    /d.,  191,  B.  B.,  3.t 
b.  "K.  E.,  Ata."    Id.,  191. 

(2)  "H.  Tcha(?)."    Budge,  I.  192. 

4.  (1)  "K.E.,Ata."    B.B.,4. 
(2)  "Mer-Nit."    Budge,  I.  193. 

5.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Semti."    Budge,  I.  199  (B.  B.  read  "^esepti"). 

(2)  "K.  E.,  Semtimakheru."    B.  B.,  5. 

(3)  "H.,  Ten."    Budge,  I.  194. 

6.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,Merpeba."    B.  B.,  6. 

6.  "K.  E.,  Merbapen."    B.  B.,  6. 
(2)  "H.,AtchAr."    Budge,  I.  200. 

7.  (1)  "K.  E.,  5u"  (or  "Nekht,"  or  "Samenptah,"  or  "Sem- 
sem,"  or  "Shemsu").    B.  B.,  7;  Budge,  I.  200. 

(2)  "H.,  Semerkha."    Budge,  I.  204. 

(3)  "K.E.,L.  S.,  5u(?)."    /d.,203. 

8.  (1)  "K.E.,Qebhu,"or"Qebh."    B.  B.,  8. 

(2)  "H.,  Qa."    Budge,  I.  205. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Sen."    Id.,  205. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold(?)."    Id.,  205. 

The  Second  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Neter-Baiu."    B.  B.,  9. 
b.  "K.  E.,  Betchau."    B.  B.,  9. 

*  The  four  ordinary  titles  of  the  Egyptian  kings  appear  to  have  been  given 
first  to  Seneferu,  the  first  king  of  thefotirth  dynasty  (Brugsch:  History  of  Egypt, 
1, 63, 64) .  The  first  of  these  titles  was  generally  preceded  by  the  phrase  "King of 
Upper  and  Lower  Elgypt,"  and  followed  by  the  phrase  "son  of  the  sun,"  with 
the  personal  name  immediately  after  it.  The  second  name  was  preceded  by  the 
sign  for  Hor,  or  Ra-Hor,  and  is  called  the  Horus  name.  The  third  was  preceded 
by  the  signs  which  Budge  interprets  as  meaning  "Lord  of  the  shrines  of  Nekhebet 
and  Uatchet."  The  fourth  is  preceded  by  the  signs  for  Heru  and  nub,  and  is 
called  the  "golden  Horus"  name.  In  this  article  we  shall  denote  the  above 
phrases  most  frequently  by  abbreviations,  as  follows: 

K.  E.  —King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

S.  S.  —Son  of  the  sun. 

H.      —Horus. 

L.  S.  —Lord  of  the  shrines,  etc. 

H.  G.  —Horus  of  gold  (or  golden  Horus). 

t  B .  B.  will  be  used  to  denote  Le  Livre  det  Rois,  by  l!mile  Brugsch-Bey  and 
Urbatn  Bouriant.  The  figures  denote  the  numbers  of  the  kings  as  given  by 
them. 
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(2)  "H.,  KharSekhemui."    Budge,  I.  207. 

(3)  "Besh."    Budge,  I.  206,  208. 

2.  "H.,  9etep-Sekhemui"  (or  "Ahaui").    Budge,  I.  211. 

3.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Kakau."    B.  B.,  10. 
(2)  "H.,  Raneb."    Budge,  I.  211. 

4.  (1)  "K.E.,Baenneter."    B.  B.,  11. 
(2)  "H.,  Enneter."    Budge,  I.  212. 

5.  "K.  E.,  Uatchnes."    B.  B.,  12. 

6.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Per^bsen."    B.  B.,  14 

(2)  "H.,  Sekhemib."    Budge,  I.  213. 

(3)  "Set-Per&bsen."    Budge,  I.  213. 

7.  "K.  E.,  Semta."    B.  B.,  13. 

8.  "K.  E.,  Ka-Ra."    Budge,  I.  214. 

9.  "K.  E.,  Neferkara."    B.  B.,  15. 

10.  "K.  E.,  Neferkaseker."    B.  B.,  16. 

11.  "K.  E.,  5etchefa."    B.  B.,  17. 

12.  (1)  c.  "K.  E.,  Tchatchai."    B.  B.,  18. 
6.  "K.  E.,  Bibi."    B.  B.,  18. 

The  Third  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Nebka."    B.  B.,  19. 
6.  "K.E.,Nebkara."    B.  B.,  19. 

2.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Tcheser."    B.  B.,  20. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Tchesersa."     B.  B.,  20. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Tchanekhtri(?)."    B.  B.,  20. 

(2)  "L.  S.,  Neterkha."    Budge,  I.  217. 

(3)  "H.G.,  Tcheser."    M,  217. 

3.  (1)  "K.E.,Teta."    B.  B.,21. 

(2)  "  K.  E.,  Tcheser  Teta."    B.  B.,  23. 

4.  "K.  E.,Ahtes."    B.  B.,  24. 

5.  "K.  E.,  Setches."    B.  B.,  22. 

6.  "K.  E.,  Nebkara."     B.  B.,  25. 

7.  "  K.  E.,  Neferkara."    B.  B.,  26. 
"Son  of  the  Sun,  ^uni."     B.  B.,  26. 

The  Fourth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  "Seneferu."    B.  B.,  27. 
b.  "Senefer."     B.  B.,  27;  Kb.,  3,  c. 

(2)  "H.,  Nebmaat."    B.  B.,  27. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Nebmaat."    B.  B.,  27. 

(4)  "TheHorusof  gold."    B.  B.,  27. 
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(5)  "Seneferu,  the  great  god,  the  subduer  of  foreign  countries, 
giver  of  power,  stability,  life,  all  health,  and  all  joy  of  heart  for 
ever."    Budge,  II.  23;  Petrie:  A  History  of  Egypt,  I.  35. 

2.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,  Khufu."    B.  B.,  33. 
b.  "K.  E.,  Khnemu-khufu."    B.  B.,  33. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Matchetu."    B.  B.,  33. 

6.  "H.,  Thema(?)."    Budge,  II.  30  (on  rock-relief  of  Khufu). 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  Matchet."    B.  B.,  33. 

6.  "L.  S.,  Mezed  (Khnum-khuf),  Khent  (Khufu)."  Petrie,  I. 
43. 

(4)  "Golden  Horus."    B.  B.,  33. 

(5)  "The  great  god,  Khufukhnemu."    Budge,  II.  29. 

3.  "K.  E.,  Ratetf."    B.  B.,  42. 

4.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Khaf-Ra."    B.  B.,  37. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Raenkhaf,  loving  the  gods."    Petrie,  I.  55. 

(2)  "H.,  UserAb."    B.  B.,  37. 

(3)  "Mighty  (sekhem)  Horus  of  gold."    B.  B.,  37. 

5.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Menkaura."    B.  B.,  40. 

b.  "  K.  E.,  Menkaura,  living  for  ever."  Budge,  II.  60  (from 
coffin  cover  in  British  Museum,  No.  6647). 

(2)  "Ramenkau,  beloved  of  the  gods,  Ramenkau,  Hathor." 
Petrie,  I.  62  (from  cylinder,  F.  P.  collection). 

(3)  "  Osiris,  K.  E.,  Menkaura,  living  for  ever,  bom  of  heaven, 
conceived  of  Nut,  heir  of  Set,  his  beloved."    Budge,  II.  61. 

(4)  "The  king."    Petrie,  I.  64. 

6.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Aseskaf."  B.  B.,  43.  (But  Budge  reads  "Shep- 
seskaf,"  II.  63.    So,  also,  Petrie,  I.  64.) 

(2)  "  Majesty."    Budge,  II.  65  ter;  Petrie,  I.  64,  65  bis. 

(3)  "King."    Budge,  II.  65;  Petrie,  I.  64  ter,  65. 

(4)  "Lord."    Budge,  II.  65  Ms;  Petrie,  I.  65,  five  times. 

7.  "K.  E.,  Sebekkara."    B.  B.,  46. 

8.  "K.  E.,  Imhotep."    B.  B.,  47. 

The  Fifth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Userkaf."    B.  B.,  48. 

(2)  "H.,  Arimaat."    B.  B.,  48. 

(3)  "  Userkaf,  beloved  of  the  gods."  Petrie,  I.  70  (from  cylinder 
in  the  British  Museum). 

(4)  "Son  of  the  Sun(?)."    Budge,  II.  67. 

2.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Sahura."    B.  B.,  49. 

(2)  "H.,  Nebkhau."    B.  B.,  49. 

(3)  "  Sahura,  beloved  of  the  gods."    Petrie,  1. 71  (from  cylinder). 
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3.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Ranpfer^rika."    B.  B.,  50,  Sakkara. 
6.  "SonoftheSun,  Kakai."    B.  B.,  50,  Abydos. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Rashepseska." 

4.  (1)  a.  "K.  K,  Raneferf."    B.    B.,  51. 

(2)  "Son  of  the  Sun.  Rashepseska."    B.  B..  51. 

5.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Rakhanefer."    B.  B.,  52. 
(2)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Hemakau."    B.  B.,  52. 

6.  (1)  0.  "K.  E.,  Ra«nuaer."    B.  B.,  53. 
b.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  An."    B.  B.,  53. 

(2)  0.  "H.,  Astibtaui."    B.  B.,  53. 

b.  "H.,  AstAbtaui,  Raenuser."    B.  B.,  53. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Astab."    B.  B.,  53. 

(4)  "Divine  Horus  of  gold."    B.  B.,  53. 

(5)  "  Seat  of  the  heart  of  the  divine  Honis  of  God."  Budge,  II 
72. 

7.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Menkauheru."    B.  B.,  54. 
b,  "K.  E.,  Menkaheru."    B.  B.,  54. 

(2)  «H.,  Menkhau."    B.  B.,  54. 

(3)  "  Good  god,  \onl  of  the  two  land."*,  Mpnkauheru,  giver  of  life, 
like  Ra."    Budge,  II.  76  (from  relief  published  by  de  Rong^). 

8.  .{1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Ratetka."    B,  B.,  55. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Ramaatka."    B.  B.,  55. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Tet."     B.  B.,  55. 

d.  "K.  E.»  Ratetka  giving  life  for  ever."    Petrie,  I.  80. 
€.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Assd.."    B.  B.,  55. 

(2)  "H.,Tetkhau."     B.  B.  55. 

(3)  "King  Ratetka,  beloved  of  the  spirits  of  Heliopolis,  giving 
life,  stability,  power,  expansion  of  heart  for  ever  and  ever."  Petrie, 
I.  80. 

Petrie,  I.  79  (scarab). 
B.  B.,  57. 
B.  B,,  57. 

Budge,  II.   83  six  times,   84  nine  times, 
85  four  times,  86  twelve  times,  87  ten  times,  88  ten  times. 

(4)  "K.  E.,  Unas,  lord  of  crowns  (or  risings),  giving  life  (and) 
strength  for  ever,  beloved  of  Khnemu(?),  giving  life  for  ever." 
Petrie,  I.  82  (stele  at  Elephantina). 

The  Sixth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,TetL"    B.  B.,  68. 

b.  "  K.  E.,  Son  of  the  Sun,  TetS."    B.  B.,  58. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Tetft-mer-en-Ptah."    B.  B.,  58. 


(4)  "Ratetka"  alone. 
8.  (1)  "k.  E.,  Vnas." 

(2)  «H.,  Uatchtaui." 

(3)  "Unas"alone(?). 
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d.  "K.  K,  Thetet."    B.  B.,  58. 

(2)  "H.,  Sehetep-taui."    Budge,  II.  89. 

(3)  "H.,  Seheteptaui,  Son  of  the  Sun,  Tetk,  living  for  ever  and 
ever."    Budge,  II.  89. 

(4)  "Tetk"  alone(?).    Budge,  II.  91  six  times,  92,  93  nine  times, 
94  four  times. 

(5)  "  Osiris  Tetk."    Budge,  II.  92,  93. 

(6)  "Tatcheser-Ta."    Budge,  II.  93. 

(7)  "Kabetep."    Budge,  II.  93. 

(8)  "Osiris."    Budge,  II.  93. 

(9)  "  Most  mighty  spirit,  TetA."    Budge,  II.  94. 

(10)  "Tetk  shepsmerenptah."    B.  B.,  58. 

(11)  "Tetk,  beloved  of  Dadet."    Petrie,  I.  88. 

(12)  "Teti-ankh."    Petrie,  I.  88. 

2.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Rauserka,  II.  94."  B.  B.,  59,  Ab. 
(2)  "S.  S.,  Atl(?)."    II.  95;  B.  B.,  59,  Sak. 

3.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Rameri,  S.  S.,  Pepi."    II.  95;  B.  B.,  60,  Bq. 

(2)  "H.,  Meri-Taui."    II.  95,  96,  98,  104;  B.  B.,  60;  Petrie,  I. 
96ter. 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  Merimaat."    B.  B.,  60. 

b.  "L.  S."    11.95. 

c.  "L.  S.,  Meri-taui."    B.  B.,  60. 

(4)  "Threefold  Horus  of  Gold."    II.  95;  B.  B.,  60. 

(5)  "  Meri-Taui,  Pepi."    B.  B.,  60;  Kb.,  25d. 

(6)  "S.  S.,  Pepi."    B.  B.,  60;  Kb.,  25,  4. 

(7)  "Beautiful  God."    11.96. 

(8)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands."    11.97. 

(9)  "  K.  E.,  the  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands."    II.  98. 

(10)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rameri."    II.  98. 
6.  "K.  E.,  Pepi."    Pet.,  1.96. 

(11)  "Majesty."    II.  100». 

(12)  "Peraa"  (Pharaoh).    II.  101. 

(13)  "  Pepi "  alone.    II.  106  ter,  107»,  108",  109'. 

(14)  "Osiris  Pepi."    II.  108. 

(15)  "Rameri,  beloved  of  Min."    Pet.,  I.  96. 

4.  (1)  c.  "K.  E.,  Rameren."    B.  B.,  62,  Ab. 
b.  "S.  S.,  Mehti-em-saf."    B.  B.,  62,  Sak. 

(2)  "H.,  Ankh-khau."    II.  110;  B.  B.,  62. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Ankh-khau."    II.  110;  B.  B.,  62. 

(4)  "Double  Horus  of  gold."    B.  B.,  62. 

(5)  "The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands."    Budge,  II.  110. 

(6)  "  K.  E.,  Rameren,  H.,  Ankh-khau,  L.  S.,  Ankh-khau,  Double 
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Horus  of  gold,  living  like  Ra,  giving  life  like  Ra,"     Alabaster  vaae, 
Brit.  Museum,  No.  4493.     Budge,  II.  111. 

5.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Raneferka,  S.  S.,  Pepi."    II.  115;  B.  B.,  64. 

(2)  "H.,  Neterkhau." 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Neter-khau." 

(4)  "  The  ruling  Horus  of  gold."     B.  B.,  64. 

(5)  "K.  E.,  Raneferka,  H.,  Neter-khau,  L.  S.,  Neter-khau,  Horus 
of  gold,  living  like  Ra,  giving  life  like  Ra."    II.  116. 

(6)  "Majesty."    II.  120  ter. 

6.  "  K.  E.,  Ranieren-Meht«msaf."    II.  121 ;  B.  B.,  66  f "  Mentu(?)- 
em-saf"). 

7.  "K.  E.,  Raneterka."    II.  121 ;  B.  B.,  67. 

8.  "K.  E.,  Raraenka,  S.  S.,  Netakerti."     II.  122;  B.  B.,  OS. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Dynasties  of  Memphis  and  the  Ni?fTH 
AND  Tenth  of  Herakleopolis. 

1.  o.  "K,  E.,  Raneferka."     II.  162. 

b.  "K.  E„  Neferka."     B.  B.,  104,  Turin. 

2.  "K.  E.,  Nefetseh."    B.  B.,  103,  Turin. 

3.  «K.  E.,  Ab."    B.  B.,  106,  de  R.  Lieblein. 

4.  "K.  E.,  Neferkaura."    B.  B..  107,  Turin. 

5.  "K.  E.,  Kherthi."    B.  B.,  108,  Turin. 

6.  "  K.  E.,  Neferkara."    B.  B.,  109,  Abydos,     Budge,  II.  162«. 

7.  "K.E.,  Neferkara-Nebi."    B.  B.,  110,  Abydos;  Budge,  II, 
163.' 

8.  "K.  E.,  Tetkara-Ma  .  .  .  ."    B,  B.,  Ill,  Abydos. 

9.  "K.  E.,  Neferkara-Khentu."    B.  B.,  112,  Abydos;  Budge, 
II.  162'. 

10.  "K.  E.,  Merenhor."    B.  B.,  113,  Abydos;  Budge,  II.  162*. 

11.  a.  "K.  E.,  Seneferka."    B.  B.,  114,  Abydos;  Budge,  162*. 
h.  "K.  E.,  Seneferkara."    B.  B.,  114,  Karnak. 

12.  "K.  E.,  Ranka."    B.  B.,  115,  Abydos;  Budge,  II.  162«. 

13.  "K.  E.,  Neferkara-Tererl."    B.  B..  116,  Abydos;  Budge,  TL. 
162'. 

14.  "K.  E.,  Neferfcahor."    B.  B.,  117,  .^.bydos;  Budge,  162*. 

15.  "K.  E.,  Neferkara-Pepi-Senb."    B.  B.,  118,  Abydos;  Budge, 
162'. 

16.  "K.  E.,  Neferkara-.Annu."    B.  B.,  119,  Abydos;  Budge,  II. 
162»". 

17.  "K.  E.,  Ra  .  .  .  .  kau."    B.  B.,  120,  Abydos;  Budge,  II. 
163". 

18.  "K.  E..  Neferkaura."    B.  B.,  121,  Abydos;  Budge,  II.  163". 
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19.  "K.  E.,  Neferkauhor."    B.   B.,   122,   Abydos;  Budge,   II. 
163". 

20.  "K.  E.,  Neferarkara."    B.    B.,    123,    Abydos;  Budge,    11. 
163". 

21.  "K.  E., .  .  ,  .  rthi."    B.  B.,  124,  Turin. 

22.  "K.  E.(?), i."    B.  B.,  125,  Turin. 

23.  "K.    ?        ?        ?"    126,  Turin. 

24.  "K.  E.,  Ranebkheru."    Budge,  II.  163". 

25.  "K.  E.,  Raseankhka."    Budge,  II.  163". 

The  Eleventh  Dynasty.* 

1.  (1)  "  K.  E.,  son  of  the  Sun,  Antef."    B.  B.,  133;  Kb.,  156  bis. 
(2)  "H.,  Uah-ankh."    B.  B.,  133;  Kb.,  156  bis. 

2.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Antef."    B.  B.,  134;  Lieblein,  D.  1355. 

3.  "K.  E.,  Ra-nub-kheper,  S.  S.,  Antuf."    B.  B.,  135;  Lieblein, 
D. 1355. 

4.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Ahaeniupmaat."    B.  B.,  136. 

(2)  "H.,Uptmaa."    B.  B.,  136. 

(3)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Antufaa."    B.  B.,  136. 
5    (1)  "K.  E.,  Ahaupmaat."    B.  B.,  137. 
(2)  "SonoftheSun,  Antefaa."    B.  B.,  137. 

6.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Ratetkerhermaat."    B.  B.,  138. 
(2)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Antef."    B.  B.,  138. 

7.  "K.  E.,  Seneferkara."    B.  B.,  139;  Kb.,  173. 

8.  "K.  E.,  Ra  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  140;  Kb.,  152. 

9.  "K.  E.,  Usereura."    B.  B.,  141;  Kb.,  161. 

10.  "K.  E.,  Nebuhemra."    B.  B.,  142;  Kb.,  167,  D. 

11.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Menthuhetep."    B.  B.,  143;  Lieblein,  D. 
257. 

12.  "K.  E.,  Saramenthuhietep."    B.  B.,  144;  Kb.,  1596. 

13.  (1)  "K.  E.,  .  .  .  .  nebhetep,  S.  S.,  Menthuhetep."    B.  B., 
145;  Kb.,  162,  DE. 

(2)  "H.,Neter-?" 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Neter-?" 

14.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Ranebtaui."    B.  B.,  146;  Kb.,  163,  D. 
b.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Menthuhetep."    B.  B.,  146,  Ab.  Sak. 

(2)  "H.,  Nebtaui."    B.  B.,  146;  Kb.,  163,  A. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Nebtaui."    B.  B.,  146;  Kb.,  163,  B. 

*  The  following  cartouches  are  given  in  Brugsch  and  Bouriant's  Livre  des  Rois: 
<1)  Erpa  (i.e.,  ChieO,  Antef  127  Kamak.     (2)  Heru,  Men(tuhotepT)  128  Kamak. 
(3)  Heru,  Antef  129  Kamak.     (4)  Heru,  Antef  130  Kamak.     (5)  Hem    7    ' 
131  kamak.     (6)  The  good  god,  Antef  132  Kamak. 
40 
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(4)  "Neteru-Dub."    B.  B.,  146. 

15.  "(1)  K.  E.,  Ranebkheru,  S.  S.,  Menthulietep." 

(2)  "H.,  Kherutaui."    B.  B.,  148;  Kb.,  159,  A. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Kherutaui."    B.  B.,  148;  Kb.,  159,  B. 

16.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Seankhkara."    B.  B.,  149,  Ab.  Sq.,  Turin. 

(2)  "H.,  Seankhtauif."    B.  B.,  149;  Kb.,  166.  B. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Seankhtauif."     B.  B.,  149;  Kb.,  166,  B. 

(4)  "5eru-Nub."    B.  B.,  149;  Kb.,  166,  C. 

The  Twelfth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  RasehetepAb,  S.  S„  Amenemhat."  B.  B., 
150;  Budge,  IIP. 

b.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Amenenihat."    Petrie,  1. 152;  Koptos  slab. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Nemmestu."    B.  B.,  150;  Kb.,  176;  Budge,  IIP. 
b.  "H.,  Nemmestui."    B.  B.,  150. 

(3)  o.  "L.  S.,  Nemmestu."     B.  B.,  150, 
6.  "L.  S.,  Nemmestui."    B.  B,,  150. 

(4)  0.  "Horns  of  gold,  Nemmestu."     B.  B.,  150. 
b.  "Horus  of  gold,  Nemmesti,"    B.  B.,  150. 

'.  (5)  "Majesty."    Petrie,  I.  149. 

^   (6)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands."    Petrie,  I.  152,  Koptos  slab. 

(7)  "  Se^etepbara,  the  ever  living."  Petrie,  I.  152,  Korisko 
rock. 

(8)  "  The  majesty  of  Horus,  Uhemmesut,  Lord  of  the  shrines,  etc., 
Uhemmesut,  son  of  the  Horus  of  gold,  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  Rasehctepab,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenemhat,  giver  of  life, 
stability  and  strength,  like  Ra,  for  ever."  (See  Inscr.  of  Khnemu- 
yetep.  26-29.) 

2.  (1)  a.  "K.E.,  Rakheperka,  S.  S.,  Usertesen."  Budge,  III. 
13;  B.  B.,  151;  Kb.,  177,  D. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Raenkheperka."    B.  B.,  151;  Kb.,  177,  C. 
(2)  "H.,  Ankhmestu."    B.  B.,  151;  Kb.,  177,  A;  Budge,  IH. 
13. 

3.  "L.  S.,  Ankhmestu."    B.  B.,  151. 

(4)  "  Horus  of  gold,  Ankhmestu."    B.  B.,  151 ;  A'fe.,  177,  C. 

(5)  "Lord."  Budge,  III.  IS  bis.  (This  is  the  same  word  in 
Egyptian  that  is  rendered  by  "master"  in  the  English  edition  of 
Brugsch's  History,  I.  135,  136.) 

(6)  "Majesty."  Budge,  III,  19  bis.  (This  is  the  same  word  that 
is  rendered  in  Brugsch's  History  by  "holiness"  on  page  150  of 
Vol.  I.) 

(7)  "King."    Budge,  III.  18  four  times. 
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(8)  "Peraa(?)/'    Budge,  III.  10. 

(9)  "  The  majesty  of  Horus,  Ankhmest,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  Rakheperka,  living  for  ever,  lord  of  the  shrines,  etc.,  Ankh- 
mest, the  Horns  of  gold,  Ankhmest,  Usertesen  the  everliving,  to 
all  eternity.''     Insc.  on  tomb  of  Amenemhat  at  Benihassan. 

(10)  "The  majesty  of  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Rakheperka,  the  everliving,  to  all  eternity."    Id. 

(11)  "The  Hor  of  the  Sun,  the  life  for  those  who  are  bom,  the 
king  of  the  upper  and  lower  land,  Cheperkara,  the  lord  of  the  double 
crown,  the  life  for  those  who  are  born,  the  son  of  the  Sun  god  Ra, 
Usertasen,  the  friend  of  the  spirits  of  On,  everliving,  the  golden 
Hor,  the  life  for  those  who  are  bom,  the  good  god,  Cheperkara." 
Brugsch,  History,  I.  131. 

(12)  "The  majesty  of  Horns,  Ankhmestu,  Lord  of  the  shrines, 
etc.,  Ankhmestu  [the  Horus  of  gold,  Ankhmestu,  king  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Eg3rpt],  Rakheperka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Usertesen,  giver 
of  life,  stability  and  strength,  like  Ra,  for  ever."  Inscr.  of 
Khnemu-Hetep. 

3.  (1)  "K.E.,Ranubkhau,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenemhat."  B.  B., 
154. 

(2)  "H.,  Hekenemmaat."    B.  B.,  154;  Kb.,  180. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Hekenemmaat."    B.  B.,  154. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Makheru."    B.  B.,  154. 

(5)  "The  majesty  of  Horus,  Hekenemmaat,  L.  S.,  Hekenem- 
[maat,  Horus  of  gold,  Makhem,  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Ranubkau]  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenemhat,  giver  of  life,  stability  and 
strength,  Uke  Ra,  for  ever."    Insc.  of  Khnemhetep,  14-16. 

(6)  "  The  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Ranubkau,  giver  of 
life,  stability  and  strength,  Uke  Ra,  for  ever."    Id.,  72,  73. 

(7)  "  Ranubkau,  giver  of  life,  stability,  strength  and  gladness  of 
his  heart,  like  Ra,  for  ever."    Id.,  76,  77. 

4.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rakhakheper,  son  of  the  Sun,  Usertesen." 
B.  B.,  155. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Rakhakheper."    B.  B.,  155. 

(2)  "H.,  Semutaui."    B.  B.,  155. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Sekhamaat."    B.  B.,  155. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  hetep  neteru."    Budge,  III.  25,  27. 

(5)  "  The  majesty  of  the  Horus,  Semutaui,  the  king  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  Rakhakheper."    Budge,  III.  28. 

(6)  "The  majesty  of  Horus,  Semutaui,  L.  S.,  Sekhamaat,  Horns 
of  gold  of  the  gods,  kmg  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Rakhakheper, 
son  of  the  Sun,  Usertesen,  giver  of  life,  stability  and  strength,  like 
Ra,  for  ever."    Insc.  of  Khnemhetep,  129-131. 
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5.  (1)  a.  "K.E.,Rakhakhau,3OE0ftheSim,tJ9erte5en."  B.  B., 
156. 

b.  "K,  E.,  Rakhakhau.'^     B,  B.,  156. 

(2)  ''H,,  Neter^kheperu/^     B.  B.,  156;  Kb,,  182, 

(3)  '*L.  S.,  Neter-mestu/*     B.  B„  156. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Kheper,''     B.  B.,  156, 

(5)  "Rakhakhau,  living  for  ever/'     Budge,  HI.  35, 

(6)  "Rakhakhau/*  Budge,  III.  36  (on  gold  plaque  from 
Dahshur)* 

(7)  "Usertesen,  living  for  ever  and  ever."    Budge,  III,  36, 

(8)  "Majesty."  Budge,  III.  37,  38  four  times  (on  the  Nubian 
boundary  stone). 

(9)  '^The  living  Horus,  Neterkheperu,  Lord  of  the  shrines,  etc., 
Netermestu,  K.  E.,  Rakhakhau,  giver  of  life,  living  Horns  of  gold, 
Kheper,  son  of  the  Sun,  of  his  body,  his  beloved,  lord  of  the  two 
lands,  Userteaen,  giving  life,  stability  and  strength  for  ever.'*  See 
the  Nubian  boundary  stone,  in  the  superscription,  Budge,  III.  39. 

(10)  ''The  good  god,  the  lord  making  (all)  things,  Rakhakhau." 
Budge,  III.  41.    From  temple  at  Semneh, 

6,  (1)  "K.  E.j  Raen-Maat,  son  of  the  Sun,  AmenemhaL"  B.  B., 
457. 

(2)  "H.,  Aabaiu.'^    B.  B.,  157. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Thet-Uat/^     B,  B.,  157. 

(4)  "Horns  of  gold,  Ankhbener  (sweet  life)."    B,  B.,  157. 

(5)  "Raenmaat,  beautiful  god,  lord  of  aU  foreign  lands,"  Budge, 
III.  45  (on  enameled  gold  plaque  from  Dalishiir). 

(6)  "The  majesty  of  the  K.  E.,  Raenmaat,  li\4ng  for  ever  and 
ever,"    Budge,  III,  46  (from  rock  insc,  showing  height  of  Nile)* 

(7)  "  Amenemhat,  beloved  of  Sekhet/*     Petrie,  I.  193. 

7.  (1)  a,  "K.  E,,  Ramakheru,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenemhat/' 
B.  B.,  158. 

6.  "  K.  E.,  Ramakheru."     B.  B.,  158. 

(2)  '^H.,  Kheperu."     B.  B.,  158. 

(3)  "  K,  E.,  the  lord,  creator  of  things,  Ramakheru,  the  good  god, 
lord  of  the  two  lands,  Amenemhat,  son  of  the  Sun,  of  his  body, 
Ameni."  Budge,  72  (plaque  of  Amenemhat  IV  in  the  Brit. 
Museum,  No,  22,879), 

8,  (1)  a,  "K,  E.,  Rasebekneferu."    B.  B.,  159, 
h.  "K.  E,,  Rasebekneferut/'    B.  B.,  159- 

(2)  a.  "H,,  Ramert."    Budge,  HI,  73  (from  cylinder  in  Brit. 
Mus..  No.  16,581), 
6.  ".  -  -  -  life,  stability(?),  years(?),"    B.  B,,  159;  Kb,,  185- 
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(3)  "Lady  of  the  shrines,"  etc.    Budge,  73;  id, 

(4)  "Horusof  gold."    Budge,  id. 

(5)  "Sebekmeri  (beloved  of  Sebek),  K  E.,  Sebekneferu(t),  giver 
of  life,  daughter  of  preeminence,  lady  of  the  two  lands,  the  stab- 
lished  one  rising  [like]  the  Horus  of  gold,  the  Horus,  Ramert,  lady 
of  the  shrines,"  etc.  Budge,  III.  73  (from  cylinder  in  Brit. 
Museum,  No.  16,581). 

9.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Raauab,  son  of  the  Sun,  ^er."    Budge,  III.  74. 

(2)  "H.,  geru(?)."    Budge,  III.  75. 

(3)  "Auabra(?)."    Budge,  III.  77. 

(4)  "  Auabra,  the  stable  one,  giver  of  life,  the  stable  one,  giver 
of  happiness."  Budge,  III.  77  (from  scarab  in  Lady  Meux 
collection). 

The  Thirteenth  Dynasty. 

1.  "K.  E.,  Rakhutaui."    B.  B.,  160. 

2.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Rasekhemka."    B.  B.,  161. 

(2)  "H.,  Seankhtaui."  Budge,  III.  87  (from  stele  in  Brit. 
Mus.,  No.  1343). 

(3)  "  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rasekhemka,  ^ver  of  life,  stability 
and  strength,  lord,  etc."    Stele  in  Brit.  Museum,  Budge,  III.  87. 

3.  "K.  E.,  .  .  .  .  emhat."    B.  B.,  162. 

4.  "K.  E.,  Rasehetepab."    B.  B.,  163. 

5.  "K.  E.,  Aufna."    B.  B.,  164. 

6.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Raseankhab,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ameni-Antef- 
Amenemhat."    B.  B.,  165. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Raseankhab."    B.  B.,  165. 

(2)  "H.,  Sehertaui."    B.  B.,  165. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Sekhemkhau."    B.  B.,  165. 

(4)  a.  "Horus  of  gold,  Heq-Maat  (prince  of  Maat)  for  ever." 
B.  B.,  165. 

6.  "  Horus  of  gold,  giver  of  Maat."    B.  B.,  165. 

c.  "  Horus  of  gold,  giver  of  Maat  for  ever."    B.  B.,  165. 

(5)  "  He  who  maketh  his  glorious  appearance  to  be  preeminent." 
Budge,  III.  90. 

7.  "K.  E.,  Rasemenka."    B.  B.,  166. 

8.  "K.  E.,  Rasehetepab."    B.  B.,  167. 

9.  "K.  E.,  .  .  .  .  ka."    B.  B.,  168. 

10.  "K.  E.,  Ranetchemab."    Budge,  III.  91. 

11.  "K.  E.,  Rasebek  ....  p."    B.  B.,  169. 

12.  "K.  E.,  Ran  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  170. 

13.  "K.  E.,  Raauab."    Budge,  III.  91. 
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14.  "K.  E.,  Rasetchef  .  .  .  ."     B.  B.,  173.  '' 

15.  a.  "K.  E.,  Rasekhemkhutauj."    B.  B.,  174. 

b.  "K,  E.,  Sebekhetep."     B.  B.,  174;  Kb.,  189. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Ra-sekhemkhutaui  sebekhetep."    B,  B.,  174. 

d.  "K.  E.,  Rasekhemkhutaui,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekhetei)." 
Budge,  in.  92. 

16.  "K.  E.,  Rauser  .  .  ,  ."    B.  B.,  175. 

17.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Rasemenkhka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Mermashau." 
B.  B.,  176. 

(2)  "H.,  Mer(?)mashau."    B.  B„  176. 

18.  "K.E.,  .  .  .  .  ka."    B.  B„  177. 

19.  "K.  E.,    ....  usur  Spt(?)."    B.  B„  178. 

20.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Rasekheniseuatchtaui,  eon  of  the  sun,  Sebekhe- 
tep."   B.  B.,  179. 

(2)  «H..  Khutaui."    B.  B.,  179. 

21.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Rakhaseshesh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Neferhetep." 
B.  B.,  190. 

6.  «K.  E.,  Rakliaseshesh."    B.  B.,  190. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Heteptaui."     B.  B.,  190. 
b.  "Kertaui."    B.  B.,  190. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Renpet-ip-niaat  {opener  of  the  year  (era)  of  truth)." 
B.  B.,  190. 

(4)  "  Horus  of  gold,  stabHslier  of  love."    B.  B.,  190. 

(5)  "The  good  god,  Rakhaseshesh,  neferhetep,"    B.  B.,  190. 

22.  "K.  E.,  Raheth[ert>a."    B.  B.,  199;  Budge,  III.  98. 

23.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,  Rakhanefer,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekhetep." 
B.  B.,  200, 

&.  "K.  E.,  Rakhanefer,  Sebekhetep."    B.  B.,  200. 

(2)  "L.  S.,  Uatch-khau  (abundant  in  risings)."    B,  B.,  200; 
Budge,  III.  99. 

(3)  "  Loving  (or,  loved  of)  Osuis  Unnefer,  giver  of  life  for  ever." 

24.  "K.  E.,  Rakhaka."    Budge,  III.  100. 

25.  "K.  E.,  Rakhaankh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekhetep."    Budge, 
III.  100. 

26.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,  Rakhahetep,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekhetep." 
B.  B.,  201. 

b.  "Rakha^etep."    B.  B.,  201. 

c.  "Sebekhetep."    B.  B.,  201. 

(2)  "The  good  god,  Rakhahetep,"  B.  B.,  201. 

(3)  "Rakhahetep."  B.  B.,  201. 

27.  "K.  E.,  Rauahib,  kakh."    B.  B.,  202. 
28  "K.  E„Ra  ....  ka."  B.  B.,  217. 
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29.  "K.  E.,  Ra  .  .  .  .  Maat."    B.  B.,  218. 

30.  "K.  E.,  Ra  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  219. 

31.  "K.  E.,  .  .  .  ."  B.  B.,  page26. 

32.  (1)  "K.  E.,  .  .  .  .  Nehsi."    B.  B.,  220. 

(2)  "Beloved  of  Set,  lord  of  Reahet."    Budge,  III.  104. 

33.  "K.  E.,  Rakhakheru."    B.  B.,  221. 

34.  "K.  E.,  Ranebefamun."    B.  B.,  222. 

35.  "The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Aba^."  Budge,  III. 
104. 

36.  "K.  E.,  Raneferib."    B.  B.,  241. 

37.  "K.  E.,  RM  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  242. 

38.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rakhaankh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekhetep." 
B.  B.,  243. 

b.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekhetep."    B.  B.,  243. 

(2)  "H.,  Khertaui."    B.  B.,  243. 

(3)  "L.S.,Tetkhau."    B.  B.,  243. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Khauneteru."    B.  B.,  243. 

39.  "K.  E.,  Raneferka  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  246. 

40.  "K.  E.,  Rasemen  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  247. 

41.  "K.  E.,  Ramersekhem."    B.  B.,  248. 

42.  "K.  E."    Name  wanting.    B.  B.,  page  29. 

43.  "K.  E."    Name  wanting.    B.  B.,  page  29. 

44.  "K.  E.,  Rasenefer  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  249. 

45.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Ramenkhau,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ankh"  (or 
"Anhet").    B.  B.,  250. 

(2)  "H.,  Seuatchtaui."    Budge,  III.  125. 

46.  "K.  E."    Name  wanting.    B.  B.,  page  29. 

47.  "K.  E."    Name  wanting.    B.  B.,  page  29. 

48.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Rasekhemuatchkhau,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekem- 
saf."    B.  B.  251. 

(2)  "King  Sebekemsaf."    B.  B.,  251. 

(3)  "Beautiful  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  the  lord,  maker  of 
created  things."  Budge,  III.  125  (from  the  red  granite  statue 
found  at  Abydos). 

49.  "  K.  E.,  Rasekhemshetitaui,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekemsauf ." 
B.  B.,  253. 

50.  "K.  E.,  Raseusertaui."     B.  B.,  254. 

51.  "K.  E.,  Ranebati  .  .  .  ."     B.  B.,  255. 

52.  "K.  E.,  Ranebaten  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  256. 

53.  "K.  E.,  Rasemen  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  257. 

54.  "K.  E.,  Rauserat  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  258. 

55.  "K.  E.,  Rasekhem  ....  Uast."    B.  B.,  259 
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56.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Rasekherouahkhau,  son  of  the  Siin,  Rahetep." 
B.  B.,  260. 

(2)  "King  Rahetep."    B.  B.,  260:  Kb.,  217b. 

(3)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Rahetep."    B.  B.,  260;  Kb.,  217c. 

The  FotTRTEENTH   D^-NASTY. 

1.  "K.  E.,  RameTDefer,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ai."    B.  B.,  203. 

2.  o.  "K.  E.,  Ramenhetep,  son  of  the  Sun,  And."    B.  B.,  204. 
h.  "Ramenhetep."    B.  B.,  204. 

3.  "K.  E.,  Raseankhnesehehtu."  B.  B.,  205.  Budge  reads 
"Raseankhneferutu,"  III.  101. 

4.  "K.  E.,  Rameraekhemauren,"    B.  B.,  207. 

5.  "K.  E.,  Rase  ....  ka  ...  ."    B.  B.,  208. 

6.  "K.  E.,  Raseuatchen."    B.  B.,  209. 

7.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  All  have  "  K.  E.,"  but  the  names  wanting. 

13.  "K.  E.,  Rakhaka."    B.  B.,  210. 

14.  "K.  E.,  Ra "    B.  B.,  211. 

15.  "K.  E.,  Ramerkheper."    B.  B.,  212. 

i    16.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Ramerikau."    B.  B.,  213. 

(2)  "The  good  god,  Ramerkau."    B.  B.,  213. 

(3)  "The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramerkau,  son  of  the 
Sun,  Sebekhetep,  beloved  of  AmenfRa],  giver  of  life."  Budge,  III. 
102. 

17, 18, 19.  All  have  "K.  E.,"  but  the  namesVanting, 

20.  "K.E.,    ....  Meso."    B.  B.,  214. 

21.  "K.  E.,  Ra[neb]maat,  son  of  the  Sun,  XU."^  Budge,  IH. 
103. 

22.  "K.  E.,  Ra  .  .  .  .  uben."    B.  B.,  216. 
I    23.  "K.  E.,  Rasehebra."    B.  B.,  223. 

24.  "K.  E.,  Raraertchefa."    B.  B.,  224. 

25.  "K.  E.,  Rastaka."    B.  B.,  225. 

26.  "K.  E.,  Rarenebtchefa."    B.  B.,  226. 

27.  "K.  E.,  Raubenra."    B.  B.,  227. 

28.  "K.  E.,  Rasenefer  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  228. 

29.  «K.  E.,  Ra  .  .  .  .  tchefa."    B.  B.,  229. 

30.  "K.  E. ubenra."    B.  B.,  230. 

31.  "K.  E.,  Ra  .  .  .  .  uab."     B.    B.,    231.      Budge     reads 

"Raautib/'in.  123. 

32.  "K.  E.,  Raherab."    B.  B.,  232. 
.33.  "K.  E.,  Ranebsenu."    B.  B.,  233. 

34.  "K.  E."    Name  wanting.    B,  B.,  page  27. 

35.  "K.  E.,  Raseuahen."    B.  B.,  235. 
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36.  "K.  E.,  Rasekheperen."    B.  B.,  236, 

37.  "K.  E.,  Raseankh."    B.  B.,  237. 

38.  "K.  E.,  ....  nefersti."  B.  B.,  238;  but  Budge  reads 
".  .  .  .  nefertem,"'III.  123. 

39.  "K.  E.,  Rasekhem  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  239. 
•     40.  "K.  E.,  Raka  .  .  .  ."     B.  B.,  240. 

41,  42,  43.  All  have  "K.  E.,"  without  names. 

44.  "K.  E.,  Rauser  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  261. 

45.  "K.  E.,  Rauser  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  262. 

The  Fifteenth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  "The  beautiful  (good)  god,  the  living  one,  RMauser,  son 
of  the  Sun,  Apep^."    Budge,  III.  151. 

(2)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Apep&,  giver  of  life."    Budge,  IH.  161. 

(3)  "Raaauser,  son  of  the  sun,  Apepd,,  the  giver  of  life  for  ever." 
Budge,  III.  152. 

2.  (1)  [The  good  god]  RMakenen,  son  of  the  Sun,  ApepJi." 
Budge,  III.  154. 

(2)  "H.,  Seheteptaui."    Budge,  III.  165. 

(3)  "Giver  of  life."    Budge,  III.  154. 

(4)  "Beloved  of  Set."    Budge,  III.  154. 

(5)  "Ra  Apepa(?)."    Budge,  III.  170. 

(6)  "King  Ra  Apepa."    Budge,  III.  170,  171. 

3.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Setepehpeh."    B.  B.,  278. 

(2)  "K.  E.,  Setaapehpeh,  son  of  the  Sun,  his  beloved,  Nubti, 
beloved  of  Herukhuti,  whose  existence  is  for  ever  and  ever." 
Budge,  III.  157  (from  the  stele  of  Four  Himdred  Years). 

4.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Raseuseren,  son  of  the  Sun,  Khian."  Budge, 
III.  161. 

(2)  "H.,  Auq^tebui."    Budge,  III.  162, 

(3)  "Heq  semtu,  'Chief  of  the  deserts.'"    Budge,  HI.  163. 

5.  "The  good  god,  Uatchet."    Budge,  HI.  163. 

6.  "Ipek-Heru."    Budge,  III.  163. 

7.  "Seubmaiu(?)."    Budge,  III.  164.* 

The  Seventeenth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Raseqenen,  sonof  theSun,  Tauaa."    B.  B.,  284. 
(2)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tauaa,  living  for  ever."    Budge,  III.  173. 

*Brug8ch  and  Bouriant  add:  (1)  .  .  .  .  Banon  279.  (2)  K.E.,  Abehnas 
.  .  .  .  2S0.  (3)  K.E.,  Apepi  2S1.  (4)  K.E.,  A  ....  282;  and  (as  bdongiiig 
to  the  sixteenth  dynasty).  (5)  a.  The  good  god,  RAfia&btaui,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Apepi.    b.  The  good  god,  Rfifiakenen.    c.  H.,  Seheteptaui  283. 
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(3)  "Beautiful  (good)  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  maker  of  cre- 
ated things,  Raseqenen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tauaa,  giver  of  life  for  ever, 
beloved  of  Amen-Ra,  beloved  of  Sesheta."  Budge,  III.  173  ffrom 
palette  of  a  acribe). 

2.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Raseqenen,  son  of  the  Sim,  Tauaaaa."  B.  B., 
285. 

(2)  "King  Tauaaaa."    Budge,  III.  174. 

3.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Raaeqenen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tauaaken."  B.  B., 
286. 

&.  "K-  E.,  Raseqenen.  son  of  the  Sun,  Taua&ten."    B.  B.,  286. 
(2)  "KingSeqenenka."    Budge,  III.  186. 

4.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Rauatchkheper,  son  of  the  Sun,  Kames." 
B.  B.,  287. 

b.  "Kames."    B.  B.,  287;  Kb.,  221. 

(2)  "Uatchkheper."    B.  B.,  287. 

(3)  "Kames."    B.  B.,  287. 

(4)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rauatch  .  .  .  ."  B.  B.,  287:  Kb., 
221. 

(5)  "Beautiful  (good)  god,  the  lord,  maker  of  created  things, 
Rauatchkheper,  I  am  a  valiant  prince,  beloved  of  Ra,  the  i^on  of  the 
Moon,  bom  of  Thoth,  son  of  the  Sun,  Kames,  the  everH\-ing." 
Budge,  III.  178. 

5.  "  K.  E.,  Rasekbentneb,  son  of  the  Sun,  Rasenekhten," 
Budge,  III.  180. 

6.  "K.  E."  (according  to  Budge  "King"  simply),  Aahiuessa- 
paflr."    B.  B.,  289;  Budge,  181. 


The  Eighteenth  Dynastv. 

1.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Ranebpehtpeht."    B,  B.,  290. 

b.  "RanebiJeht."    B.  B.,  290. 

c.  "  Ranebpehpeh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Aahmes."    Budge,  III.  184. 

(2)  "H.,  Uatchkheperu."    B.  B.,  290. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Tutmesut."    B.  B.,  290. 

(4)  "  Horus  of  gold,  Thestaui."    B.  B.,  290. 

(5)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Aahmes."    B.  B.,  290. 

(6)  "Son  of  the  Sim,  Aahmes,  living  for  ever  and  ever."    B.  B,, 
290. 

(7)  "Aahmes."    B.  B.,  290. 

(8)  "Ranebpeh."    B.  B.,  290. 

(9)  o.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ranebpehpeh."    B.  B.,  290. 
b.  "Lord  of  the  tw^o  lands,  Aahmes."    Budge,  III.  186. 
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c.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ranebpehtet,  maakheru."  (See 
^'Life  of  Aahmes"  in  Budge.) 

(10)  a.  "The  good  god,  Ranebpeh."    B.  B.,  290. 

b.  "The  good  god,  Ranebpehtet."    B.  B.,  290. 

c.  "The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ranebpehtet."  B.  B., 
290. 

(11)  "  Prince  (Mhi)."    Budge,  III.  186  (from  "Life  of  Aahmes"). 

(12)  "Majesty  (hen)."  Budge,  III.  186.  (In  "Life  of  Aahmes," 
«ight  times  used  of  Ahmes.) 

(13)  "King."  ("^n,"  "tu"  or  "kn  tu"  are  used  for  "king"  in 
^'Life  of  Aahmes"  eleven  times.  See  Budge.)  Budge,  III.  186 
foil. 

2.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Ratcheserka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetep." 
B.  B.,  301. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Ratcheserka,  maakheru."  Budge,  "Life  of  Aahmes"; 
see  also  III,  195,  196. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Ratcheserka."    B.  B.,  301;  Kb.,  326a. 

d.  "K,  E.,  Ratcheserka,  ^ri-peta-aaf."  B.  B.,  301;  Kb.,  3266. 

e.  "K.  E.,  Ratcheserka-Amenhetep."    B,  B.,  301;  Kb.,  326e. 

(2)  "Ratcheserka."    B.  B.,  301;  Kb.,  326d. 

(3)  "Ratcheserkau."    B.  B.,  301.    Scarab  Boulaq. 

(4)  "King  Ratcheserka,  Son  of  Amen,  Amenhetepfenqemt." 
B.  B.,  301. 

(5)  "Amenhetep."    Budge,  III.  199. 

(6)  "  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ratcheserka,  chosen  of  Ra."  B.  B., 
301;  Kb.,  326c. 

(7)  "Majesty."    Budge,  III,  195,  196'. 

(8)  "King(?)  (antu=one)."    Budge,  III.  196. 

(9)  "  Pharaoh(?)  (Aarperti, '  the  great  double  house')."  Budge, 
III.  199. 

(10)  "Osiris,  king,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Teheserkara,  son  of 
Amen,  lord  of  crowns"  (or,  "risings"),  "Amenhetepfenqemt,  be- 
loved of  Ptah-Seker-As^."  Budge,  III.  199,  (from  the  Abbott 
Papyrus). 

3.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,  Raaakheperka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimes." 
B.  B.,  314. 

6.  "K,  E.,  Raaakheperkasetepenra."    B.  B.,  314. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Raaakheper^enra."    B.  B.,  314. 

d.  "K.  E.,  Raaakhepert^-Amen."    B.  B.,  314. 

e.  "K.  E.,  Raaakheperka."    B.  B.,  314. 

/.  "K.  E.,  Raaakheperkamaakheru."  Budge,  III,  203.  (From 
"Life  of  Aahmes.") 
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g.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimeskhamii-Ra/'    B.  B.,  314, 
k.  **Soii  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimesarien-Ainen;'    B.  B.,  314. 
h  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tebutimeskhaneferu/'    B.  B.,  314. 
j.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimesset^pen-Amen/*    B<  B.,  314, 
k,  ''Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimesmer-Amen/'    B.  B.,  314. 

(2)  a.  '^H.,  Kanekhtracriraaat/'    B.  B.,  314 
6.  ''Ramerikhaerahetch/'    B,  B.,  314 

c.  "Kanekhtmaaten-Ra/'    B,  B.,  314, 
fl  '^Kanekhthankhemmaat/'     B.  B.,  314. 
e,  "  Kanekhtpebtinekhtma/' 
/,  "Kanekhtur." 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  Temushepstuakhau,"     B.  B.,  314. 
fc.  "L.  S.,  Thettauineb/'    B,  B.,  314. 

c.  "L.  S,,  Khamenesert/'    B.  B,,  314, 

d.  "L.  S.,  Khamenesertaapehpeh/^    B.  B.,  314. 

(4)  a.  "HoruB  of  gold,  Neferrenputseankhabu/'    B.  B.,  314. 

b.  "Horus  of  gold,  5upetu/'     B.  B.,  314. 

e.  "Horns  of  gold,  AapehpehusrkhepeSuat^hrenput/'  B,  B-^ 
314. 

d.  "Horua  of  gold,  Aahetmaat/^     B.  B.,  314. 

(5)  "  Lord  of  the  North  (Uraeus),  Pehpeh."    B.  B.,  314 

(6)  "Majesty."    Budge,  III,  203.    (From  "Life  of  Aahnies.) 

(7)  "King(?).**  C^'ki  tu/0  Budge,  IIL  203.  (From  ^'Life  of 
Aa^es'O,  206.    Brugsch,  History,  I.  285,  286. 

(8)  "Horus,  the  mighty  bull,  beloved  of  Maat,  lord  of  Nekhebet 
and  Uatchet,  he  who  is  diademed  with  the  fiery  uraeus,  gieat 
one  of  double  strength,  the  Horua  of  gold,  beautiful  of  years,  nnakin^ 
hearts  to  live,  king  of  the  South  and  North  {i.e.j  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt),  Aakheperka-Ra,  son  of  the  Sun  (Tehutimee),  Ih^g  for 
ever  and  for  ever/'  Budge^  III,  203  (from  limestone  tablet  in 
the  Cairo  Museum). 

(9)  "Pharaoh."  Brugsch,  History,  L  285  (from  insc.  at 
Tombos). 

(10)  "Great  king/'  Brugsch^  History ,  h  285  (from  insc.  at 
Tombos). 

4.  (1)  a,  "K.  E.,  RMakheperen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimes^ 
neferkhau/'    B.  B.,  319. 
h  "K.  E.,  Raaakheperenneb/'     B,  B.,  319. 

c.  "King  Aakheperen-Ra,  makhem/^     Petrie,  II*  73, 

d.  "King  Aakheperen-Ra/'     Petrie,  II,  73, 

e.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimss-sa-Amen,*'    B.  fl.,  319, 

/.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimessetepen-Amen/^     B.  B.,  319, 
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g.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimest^a-Amen/'    B.  B.,  319. 

h.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimesmer-Amen/'    B.  B.,  319. 

i.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimesirien-Amen/'    B.  B.,  319. 

/.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimes-Amen."    B.  B.,  319. 

k.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimeshequast."    B.  B.,  319. 

I,  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimeskhesef(?)en-Ra.''    B.  B.,  319. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtuserpehpeh."    B.  B.,  319. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Neter  seti."    B.  B.,  319. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Kherpkheperu."    B.  B.,  319. 

(5)  "  King  of  Lower  Egypt,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rfiaakheperen." 
B.  B.,  319. 

(6)  "The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  RaSakheperen.'' 
Budge,  III.  209.  (From  insc.  published  by  Piehl,  Aeg.  ZeiL,  1887, 
p.  125.)    See,  also,  Petrie,  II.  71. 

(7)  "Master  (lord)  of  the  two  lands.''  Budge,  III.  211  (from 
the  Anen  stele).    Petrie,  II.  73  (from  the  Aswan  rocks). 

(8)  "The  king,"      Budge,  III.  211,  id. 

(9)  "Majesty."  Budge,  III.  211,  id.,  214;  Petrie,  II.  73  nine 
times  (from  insc.  on  rocks  at  Aswan.) 

(10)  "Beautiful  (or  good)  god."  Budge,  III,  214;  Petrie,  II. 
73  six  times  (from  insc.  on  the  rocks  at  Aswan). 

(11)  "Horus  of  gold,  lord  of  the  shrines,  etc.,  with  divine 
sovereignty."    Budge,  III.  212. 

(12)  "The  son  of  Amen,  the  emanation  of  Amen,  the  chosen 
one  of  Amen,  the  beloved  of  Amen,  the  avenger  of  Ra,  beautiful 
of  risings,  prince  of  Thebes,  and  the  power  which  maketh  things  to 
be."    Budge,  III.  212. 

(13)  "Beloved  son  of  Sati."  Petrie,  II.  76.  (From  Pierret, 
Recueil  Inscrip.  Louvre.) 

5.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Ramaatka,  son  (daughter)  of  the  Sun, 
Amenkhnemet-Hatshepsu."    B.  B.,  322. 

b.  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramaatka."    B.  B.,  322. 

c.  "  Daughter  of  the  Sun,  Amenkhnem-Hatshepsu."    B.  B.,  322. 

d.  "Daughter  of  the  Sun,  Amenkhnemet-Hatsheps."  B.  B., 
322. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Usert-ka."    B.  B.,  322. 

b.  "H.,  Usertkau."    B.  B.,  322. 

c.  "Horus-Ra,  Usertkau."    B.  B.,  322. 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  Uatchetneferu."    B.  B.,  322. 
b.  "L.  S.,  Thetettaiunebu."    B.  B.  322. 

(4)  a.  "Horus  of  gold,  Neteret  khau."    B.  B.,  322. 

6,  "Horusofgold,  Seankhibu."     B.  B.,  322. 
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(5)  a.  "The  good  (teautifulj  god,  Ramaatka/^     B.  B,,  322. 

b.  "The  good  god,  Ramaatka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenkhiiemet/' 
B.  B.,  322. 

c.  '*  The  good  god,  Raniaatka,  eon  of  the  Sun,  Hatsheps,/'  B/B. , 
322. 

d.  "The  good  goddess,  mistress  of  the  two  lauds,  Ramaatka/' 
B,  B.,  322. 

(6)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Raaakheperka,  the  good  god,  son 
of  the  Sun,  Amenmerknemet-Hatsheps/'     B,  B.,  322. 

(7)  "Heaven  (pet),  Raaakheperka»  Ramaatka,*'     B.  B.,  322. 

(8)  "Ramaatka,^^     K  B.,  322. 

(9)  ^'Amenknemet-Hatsheps.'*    B.  B.,  322. 

(10)  "  Ankh-neter-nefer-Ramaat-Amen-nebnest-taui-sbait*"  B. 
B„  322. 

(11)  ^^The  di\ine  wife,  Hatshepset.^'    B,  B.,  321. 

(12)  "Neter-tuaf'  (or  *' high-priestess  of  Amen")^  "Ramaatka/"^ 
Budge,  IV.  3. 

(13)  "  Beautiful  goddess."    Budge,  IV.  11. 

(14)  **Lord.''  Budge^  IV.  15  (from  insc.  on  statiie  of  Sen- 
Mut). 

(15)  **Lady  of  the  two  lands  J'  Budge,  IV.  15  (from  statue 
of  Sen-Mut.). 

(16)  "The  lady  of  the  two  lands,  K.  E,.  Maatkara,  living  for^ 
eVCT/'     Budge,  IV.  15  (from  statue  of  Sen-Mut.)* 

(17)  "Majesty/*'  Budge^  IV.  18  (from  insc.  on  obelisk  at 
Kamak);  IV,  20  (from  insc.  from  temple  at  Beni  Hassan);  IV.  2$ 
(from  the  insc,  on  the  temple  at  Der  al-Bahari). 

(18)  "Sovereign  of  all  women."  Budge,  IV.  24  (from  temple 
at  Der  al-Bahari)< 

(19)  ''Great  and  pleasing  princess,  ruler  of  the  two  lands,  the 
great,  divine  queen,  his  beloved,  Hatshepsu,  giving  life  for  ever/*' 
B.  B.,  321. 

(20)  "Great  queen,  companionf?),  queen,  divine  and  great 
royal  wife,  Hatshepset,  giver  of  life.**    B.  B.,  32L 

(21)  "Divine  wife,  Hatshepset."    B.  B.,  321. 

(22)  "  Bestower  of  years,  the  Horus  of  gold,  the  goddess  of  rismgs, 
the  conqueror  of  aU  lands,  beautiful  goddess,  lady  of  the  two  lands, 
the  vivifier  of  hearts,  the  mighty  one  of  fcaw,"  etc.    Budge,  IV.  2. 

6.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Ramenkheper,  son  of  the  Sun,  TahutimeB.'^ 
B.  B.,  325, 
&.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkheper. "     B,  B„  325, 
c.  ''K,  E.,  Ranienkheper^rienra/'    B,  B.,  325, 
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d.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkheperirira."    B.  B.,  325. 

e.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkhepersetepenra."    B.  B.,  325. 
/.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkhepermerienra."     B.  B.,  325. 
g.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkheperseaaenra."    B.  B.,  325. 

h.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkheperheqmaatt^lara."     B.  B.,  325. 

t.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkheperheqmaat."     B.  B.,  325. 

j.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkhepemekhtkhepe§."    B.  B.,^325. 

k.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkhepemeba."    B.  B.,  325. 

/.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkheperka."    B.  B.,  325. 

m.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkheperhequast."     B.  B.,  325. 

n.  "S.  S.,  Tehutimesneferkheperu."    B.  B.,  325. 

0.  "S.  S.,Tehutimes."    B.  B.,  325. 

p.  "S.  S.,Tehutime8neferkhau."    B.  B.,  325 

q.  "S.  S.,  Tehutimesheqmaat."    B.  B.,  325. 

r.  "S.S.,Tehutimeshequa8t."    B.B,,325. 

s.  "S.  S.,  Tehutimesheqan."    B.  B.,  325. 

t.  "S.  S.,  Tehutimesheqannu."    B.  B.,  325. 

M.  "S.  S.,  Tehutimesheqneter."     B.  B.,  325. 

V.  "S.  S.,  Tehutimesneferkha."    B.  B.,  325. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Kanekhtkhaemuast."    B.  B.,  325. 

b.  "H.,  Kanekhtkhaemmaatneb^rikhet-Ramenkheper."    B.  B., 
325. 

c.  "H.,  Kanekhtkhaemmaat."     B.  B.,  325. 

d.  "H.,  Kanekhthaemmaat."    B.  B.,  325. 

e.  "H.,  Kanekhtmeri-Amen-Ra."    B.  B.,  325. 
/.  "H.,  Kanekhtmeri-Ra."     B.  B.,  325. 

g.  "H.,  Hetchetqameri-Amen-Ra."    B.  B.,  325. 
k.  "H.,  Hetchetqameri-Ra."    B.  B.,  325. 

(3)  a.  "  L.  S.,  King  established,  like  the  sun  in  heaven."    B.  B., 
325. 

b.  "  L.  S.,  established  king,  coming  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens." 
B.  B.,  325. 

c.  "  L.  S.,  established  king  coming."    B.  B.,  325. 

d.  "  L.  S.,  sekhamaatmeritaui,  i.e.,  causing  truth  to  arise,  beloved 
of  the  two  lands."    B.  B.,  325. 

e.  "L.  S.,  established  king."    B.  B.,  325. 

/.  "  L.  S.,  the  great  terror  of  all  lands."    B.  B.,  325. 

(4)  a.  "Horus  of  gold,  Tcheserkhau-kherp-nekht-pehpeh,  i.e., 
Holy  of  risings  (crowns?),  strength,  might,  valor."    B.  B.,  325. 

b.  "H.  G.,  Tcheserkhaukherp-pehpeh."    B.  B.,  325. 

c.  "H.  G.,  Tcheserkhau."    B.  B.,  325. 

d.  "H.  G.,  Aakhepeshhupetpaut,  i.e.,  mighty  in  valor,  smiting 
the  foreign  mercenaries."     B.  B.,  325. 
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€,  "H.  G.,  Herab(?)nekht  huhequsemti,  i.e.,  peaceful,  mighty, 
smiting  the  chiefs  of  the  foreign  lands/'    B.  B,,  325* 

/.  "H,  G,,  Kherppehpehtcheserkhau,  i.e.,  strong,  valorous,  holy 
in  rismgs/'    B.  B.,  325. 

(5)  **RamenkhepertAa-Amen/'     B.  B.,  325. 

(6)  "Ramenkheperka,  the  good  god/'     B.  B.,  325. 

(7)  "Ramenkheper/*    B.  B.,  325. 

(8)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  of  his  body,  born  of  him,  Tehutimestem- 
sheps,  lord  of  An(?)/'    B.  B.,  325;  Kb.,  349,  P. 

(9)  '*The  king  of  the  two  lands/^     Budge,  ILL  21L 

(10)  "Menkhepera,  the  ever  living.''     Budge,  IV*  50, 

(11)  ''  Majesty."     Budge,  IV,  51,  52^  53*,  54^  55,  56^ 

(12)  *^  The  king."    Budge,  IV.  65. 

(13)  "Tehutiraes,  the  ever  living."    Budge,  IV.  56. 

(14)  "  Tehutimes?,  the  niighty  lion,  the  son  of  Sekhet,  unto  whom 
his  father  Amen  has  given  strength.''     Budge,  IV.  68, 

(15)  "The  holiness  (majesty)  of  Pharaoh."  Brugsch,  History ^ 
I.  322, 

(16)  "Pharaoh.''    Brugsch,  History,  T.  324,  326*,  331,  337. 

(17)  "Lord/'     Brugsch,  History,  I.  323,  354^ 
7,  (1)  a.  "KE.,Iliaakheperu,sonoftheSun,Amen]jetepneter- 

heq^n."    B.  B.,  330. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Aakheperura,  son  of  the  sun,  AnaenJiotep,  giver  of 
life.''    Petrie,  11.  125. 

c.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetep-neterhequast/*    B.  B,,  330, 

d.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetepheqan:''    B,  B.,  330. 

e.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetep/'    B.  B.,  330. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhturpehpei".    B,  B.,  330. 

(3)  "L,  S.,  Userfausekhaemuast,  i.e.,  lord  of  the  shrines,  etc., 
whose  power  is  widespread,  making  risings  on  Thebes.*'  B.  B., 
330;  Budge,  IV,  70. 

(4)  "H.  G.,  Thetetam-Kherpemnekhtfemtaiuneb,  i.e.,  Horns  of 
gold,  vanquisher,  ruling  over  all  lands  in  Iub  might.*'  B.  B.,  330; 
Budge,  IV.  70. 

(5)  " Raaaklieperumesmennefer/'    Petrie,  II.  162  (from  scarab). 

(6)  "The  good  god,  RMakheperu."     B.  B.,  330. 

(7)  "Raaakheperu."     Petrie,  II.  157  (jar  from  Tel  el  Hes>). 

(8)  "Majesty."  Budge,  IV.  74,  75'  (from  stele  in  Lepsius' 
DenkmaleTj  III.  pL  65). 

(9)  "  Ramenkheperu,  the  good,  lord  of  the  lands."  Petrie,  II. 
162  (from  scarab). 

(10)  "The  good  god,  Hon  over  Egypt,  lord  of  might,  giving  life, 
like  the  sun/'    Petrie,  11.  162. 
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(11)  "  Lord  of  glories  in  the  house  of  Amen."    Petrie,  II.  162. 

(12)  "Setter  up  of  obelisks  in  the  house  of  Amen." 

(13)  " King."    Petrie,  II.  157  (from  temple  of  Amadeh). 

8.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkheperu,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimes- 
khakhau."     B.  B.,  342. 
6.  "K.  E.,  Ramenkheperumerenra."    B.  B.,  342. 

c,  "K.  E.,  Ramenkheperuirienra."    B.  B.,  342. 

d,  "K.  E.,  Ramenkheperusetepenra."    B.  B.,  342. 

e,  "S.  S.,  Tehutimeskhakhau."    B.  B.,  342. 
/.  "S.  S.,  Tehutimeskhakha."    B.  B.,  342. 

g.  "  K.  E.,  Ramenkheperu,  giving  life,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimes, 
living  for  ever."    Petrie,  II.  172,  figure  110. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhttutkhau,  i.e.,  mighty  bull,  making  firm  the 
crowns."    B.  B.,  342. 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,Tet't«tsutenim^-Tem.  Established  in  the  kingdom 
like  Tern."    B.  B.,  342. 

6.  "L.  S.,  Tettet  suteniut  mi-Tem."    B.  B.,  342. 

(4)  "  H.  G.,  Userkhepeshterpetpaut,  i.e.,  Horus  of  gold,  mighty 
in  valor,  subduing  the  foreign  mercenaries."    B.  B.,  342. 

(5)  "Tehutimes  (or  khered),  khakhau."    B.  B.,  342. 

(6)  "Ramenkheperu."    B.  B.,  342. 

(7)  "Ramenkheperuheqmaat."    B.  B.,  342. 

(8)  "Ramenkheperuka."    B.  B.,  342. 

(9)  "The  good  god,  tutkhau,  tett^t  suteni  m^-Tem  (i.e.,  making 
firm  the  crowns,  establishing  the  kingdom,  like  Tum),  User 
khepeshterpetpaut,  i.e.,  mighty  in  valor,  conqueror  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries."  B.  B.,  342  (the  last  clause  is  rendered  by  Budge 
"destroyer  of  the  nine  bows,"  IV.  78). 

(10)  "Majesty."  Budge,  IV.  83  (from  tablet  of  the  sphmx); 
Petrie,  II.  171. 

(11)  "  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Tehutimes,  who  riseth  with  risings 
like  those  of  the  Sun."  Budge,  IV.  83  bis  (from  tablet  of  the 
sphinx). 

(12)  "  Beautiful  (good)  god,  son  of  Tem,  the  avenger  of  Heru- 
khuti,  the  living  sphmx  of  Nebertcher."  Budge,  IV.  83  (from 
tablet  of  the  sphinx). 

(13)  "Tehutimes"  alone.  Budge,  IV.  85  (from  tablet  of  the 
sphinx). 

(14)  "  Ramenkheperu-Tehutimeskhakhau."  Budge,  IV.  83  (from 
tablet  of  the  sphinx). 

(15)  "The  good  god,  Menkheprura,  named  everlasting  and  eter- 
nal."   Petrie,  II.  170  (from  Lepsius'  Denkmdler,  III.  806). 
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(16)  *' Ramenkhepeni,  usurkhau,  i.e.,  mighty   in   gloria 
risinge).*'    Petrie,  II.  171  (from  i^carab  in  Petrie  collection). 

(17)  "  Rameakheperumenmen,  i,  e*,  establishing  monmnent 
Petrie,  II*  171  (from  scarab  in  Petrie  collection), 

(18)  ■*  Ramenkheperu,  the  glor>^  of  all  lands/'    Petrie,  XL  Vi 
(10)  ^'  Ilaim:'nkhefjerii(?), '  lord  of  might '  or  '  strength/  *'     Petrie 

II,  171  (from  banners  of  soldiers  on  the  Zanuni  stele). 

(20)  **King^  the  noble  of  princes/'    Petrie,  Ih  173  (from  sci 
in  Paris  Museum). 

(21  j  He  is  referred  to  in  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablet,  Berlin, 
24,  in  a  letter  to  Amenhetep  IV,  as  '*  father  Nimmm-iya/' 

(22)  *' Beautiful  (good)  god,  the  valiant  one  in  ver\'  truth,  tl 
conqueror  (or  ilestroyer)  of  Kesh  (Kush),  who  maketh  the  frontiers 
thereof  to  be  as  if  they  had  ne%^er  existed,  the  mighty  king  by  reasoE 
of  his  bravery,  like  the  god  Menthu,  firm  of  heart  among  the  multi- 
tudes, crusher  of  all  foreign  lands/'  Budge,  lY.  79  (from  temj 
of  'Aradda  in  Nubia), 

9,  (1)  a.  '*K.  E.,  Ramaatneb,   son   of   the   Sun,    Amenhet^ 
hequast/*    B.  B.,  350. 

6,  Same  as  a,  except  that  it  adds  "giver  of  life/*    Budge  IV,  Ifl 
(from  scarabs  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  16,988  and  No.  24,169). 

c.  '*K.  E.,  Ranebmaatmerenra/'    B.  B,,  350,  Luxor* 

d.  **K,  E,,  Ranebmaatirienra."    B.  B.,  350,  Luxon 

e.  ''K.  E,,  Ranebmaattaara."    B.  B.,  350,  Silsilis. 
/.  *'K.  E,,  Ranebmaatsetepenra/'    B.  B.,  350,  Luxor. 
f/.  **  K.  E,,  Ranebmaataura/'     B.  B.,  350,  Kooosso, 
fu  *'K,  E,,  Ranebmaatthehenra,"     B,  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373i>\ 
i.  ''K.  E.,  Ranebmaatmeri-Amen-Ra."    B.  B.,  350;  Kh.,  373 
/.  "K.  E.,  Ranebmaatmer-Amen/'    B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373rf», 
k  "K.  E.,  RanebmaattAa-Ameo/*     B.  B.,  350,  Sarbut. 
/,  "K,  E.,  Ranebmaatsetepen-Tem/'     B.  B.,  350;  KL,  373/*. 
m,  "K.  E,,  Ranebaiaatsheps."    B'  B.,  350  (brick  from  Thel 
«•  "  K.  E.,  Ranebmaat,  giver  of  life,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetep 

hequast,  the  ever  living.*^     Budge,  IW  103. 

0.  **K.  E.,  Ranebmaat/'    B.  B.,  350,  BarkaU 

p.  "S,  S.,  Amen^ietep/'    B.  B.,  350;  KK,  373ft^ 

q,  '*S,  S.,  Amenhetep  hequastsara/'    B.  B.,  350,  Tourah, 

r,  *^S.  S.,  Amenhetephequast."     B.  B.,  350,  Luxor. 

s.  **  S*  S,,  Amenhetepneterhequast.*'    B.  B.,  350,  Assouan. 

(2)  fl,  *'  H.,  Kanekhtkhaemmaat,  ie.,  mighty  bull,  crown 
truth/'    B.B.,  350. 

b,  "H,,   Samhetehraeri-iinnu,  i>,,  uniter  of  the  white 
beloved  in  On/'    B-  B.,  350,  Soleb, 
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c.  "H.,  Uahrenputashuhebu,  i.e.,  abiding  during  many  years  and 
festivals/'    B.  B.,  350,  Soleb. 

d.  "  H.,  Kanekhtkherpefau,  i.e.,  mighty  bull,  whose  power  is  far- 
extending."    B.  B.,  350,  Soleb. 

e.  "H.,  Kanekhtheqhequ,  i.e.,  mighty  bull,  prince  of  princes." 
B.  B.,  350;  Kg.,  373d. 

/.  "H.,  Kanekhttutkhau,  i.e.,  mighty  bull,  image  of  risings 
(crowns)."    B.  B.,  350,  Bab  el  Meluk. 

g.  "H.,  Khentkauankhunebu,  i.e.,  prince  of  all  living  kau.'' 
B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373p. 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  Semenhepusekerhtaui,  i.e.,  establisher  of  the  laws, 
pacifier  of  the  two  lands."    B.  B.,  350. 

b.  "L.  S.,  Semenheputhestaui,  i.e.,  establisher  of  laws,  imiter  of 
the  two  lands."    B.  B.,  350,  Soleb. 

c.  "  L.  S.,  UrmenerpehpehtefemSen^nu  mehterknnuqema,  i.e., 
great  in  monuments  to  his  valor  from  the  circle  of  northern  On  to 
southern  On."    B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373h. 

d.  "L.  S.,  Khentkauankhunebu,  i.e.,  prince  of  the  kau  of  all 
living."    B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373q. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Aakhepeshhusatetti,  i.e.,  great  in  strength, 
smiter  of  the  Asiatic  lands."    B.  B.,  350,  Kamak. 

6.  "  H.  G.,  Humentaiuterthepennu,  i.  e.,  smiting  their  monuments 
and  destroymg  the  Thekennu."     B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373i. 

c.  "H.  G." 

d.  "  H.  G.,  Kanekhtsutensuteniu-terpetpaut,  i.e.,  mighty  bull, 
king  of  kings,  destroyer  of  the  foreign  mercenaries."  B.  B.,  350; 
Kb.,  37SI. 

e.  "  H.  G.,  Thehenkheperuurb^it,  i.e.,  the  glory  of  created 
things,  great  in  wonders."    B.  B.,  350  (Soleb). 

/.  "H.  G.,  Thehenkheperu  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373n. 

g.  "H.  G.,  .  .  .  .  nebumatira."    B.  B.,  350  (Soleb). 

h.  "  H.  G.,  Khepeshhu  .  .  .  .  u,  i.e.,  mighty  smiter  of  the  Asia- 
tics(?)."    B.  B.,  350  (Soleb). 

i.  "H.  G.,  ?  neterumeshenusen." 

j.  "H.  G.,  Khentkauankhu,  i.e.,  prince  of  the  living  kauJ' 
B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373r. 

(5)  "Amenhetephequast."     Budge,  IV.  103. 

(6)  "Ramaatneb."    Budge,  IV.  103. 

(7)  "Majesty."  Budge,  IV.  96  (on  scarab),  99  bis  (on  scarab), 
99  (on  scarab) ;  Petrie,  II.  184  bis  (from  Aeg.  Zeit.,  XV.  87),  189  bis 
(Leps.,  Denk.,  III.  71c,  d),  196  (from  statue  of  Amenhetep,  the  son 
of  Hepu),  197  (stele  of  Amenhetep,  the  son  of  Hepu) 
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(8)  ''The  horua  of  gold,  stablisher  of  laws,  subduer  of  the  two 
lands,  great  one,  smiter  of  the  Asiatics/*    Budge,  IV-  92> 

(9)  *'  Mighty  one  of  monuments,  unifier  of  the  two  lands^  whose 
might  extendeth  from  Heliopolis  to  Hermonthis,  smiter  of ^^the 
Menth,  subduer  of  the  Libyans,  subduer  of  the  Pati,  conqueror  of 
the  Anti  of  Nubia,  king  of  kings,  avenger  of  the  gods,  lord  of  Kenset, 
great  god/^  etc.     Budge,  IV,  92. 

(10)  **The  majesty  of  Horus,  the  mighty  bull,  diademed  with 
law,  lord  of  the  shrines  of  Nekhebet  and  Uatchet,  establisher  of 
laws,  pacifier  of  the  two  lands,  the  Horus  of  gold,  mighty  of  valor, 
smiter  of  the  Asiatics,  king  of  the  South  and  North,  the  lord  maker 
of  created  things,  Neb-Maat-Ka,  chosen  of  Ra,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Amen-hetep,  prince  of  Thebes,  giver  of  hfe*"  Budge,  IV.  98  (on 
scarab). 

(11)  '*The  king/'  Petrie,  188  (from  stele  at  Turrah);  Brugsch, 
History,  I,  420  bis  (from  rock  insc.  on  road  to  Syene),  421  (from 
Semneh  tablet),  425  ter  (from  insc*  of  Amenhetep,  the  son  of  Hepu), 
427  ter  (from  insc.  at  Turrah),  428  (from  temple  at  Luxor),  433  6ts 
(from  temple  of  Kak),  434  (id.),  437  bis  (from  tomb  of  Khamhat), 
438  iid.)f  444  (from  title  of  Horamoo,  overseer  of  the  sculptors). 

(12)  **  Pharaoh."  Brugsch,  History,  L  434  6i^  (from  temple  of 
Kak);  437  bis  (from  insc<  of  Khemhat),  438,  id, 

(13)  "My  lord,  the  sun,  Amenhetep  III,  the  prince  of  Thebes." 
Brugsch,  History,  L  425* 

(14)  "His  majesty ^  the  lion  of  princes/'  Petrie,  II.  193  (from 
De  Morgan,  Mon.  and  Insc), 

(15)  *'  Nebmaatramerineterunebuhetaatka,  i.€.,  beloved  of  all  the 
gods  in  the  palace  [of  the  ka(?)]/'    Petrie,  IIL  195  (from  scarab) . 

(16)  '*  Nebmaatramesuast,  i.e.,  born  at  Thebes/'  Petrie,  II,  195 
(from  scarab). 

(17)  '^Nebmaatrahaqsankar,  ie»,  seizing  Sangar/'  Petrie,  II, 
195  (from  scarab). 

(18)  **  Nebmaatraheqirihepu,  t,e,,  prince,  making  laws/'  Petrie, 
II*  195  (from  scarab), 

(19)  "The  brave  Pharaoh,  who  trusts  in  his  strength,  namely, 
Amenhetep  III/'  Brugsch,  History,  L  420  (from  tablet  on  road 
from  Syene  to  Phil[e), 

(20)'**  Lord."  Petrie,  IL  196  (from  statue  of  Amenhetep,  the 
son  of  Hepu). 
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AmENOPHIS  the  TfflRD  ON  THE  MONUMENTS  WRITTEN  IN  CUNEI- 
FORM. 

1.  The  name  of  the  king  appears  alone,  but  spelled  in  diflferent 
ways,  to  wit: 

(1)  "Mimmuria."  23",  DuSratta,  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
the  land  of  Mitanni,  thy  father-in-law  (emuka),  to  Naphuri,  my 
brother,  my  son-in-law  (hatania),  whom  I  love. 

(2)  "Nimmuria.''*    2^,  DuSratta  to  Naphuria. 

2.  Various  designations  of  kinship  occur,  to  wit: 

(1)  "Father."    VII.  7, 12, 13,  20;  XV.  23. 

(2)  "Mother.''    23". 

(3)  "Brother.''    III.  4, 19;  IV.  6;  XVI.  23,  30,  39  aad  often. 

(4)  "  Father-in-law."    23',  and  elsewhere  in  combination. 

(5)  "Son-in-law."    23S  and  elsewhere  in  combination. 

3.  Designation  of  kinship  plus  proper  name,  e.g.: 

(1)  "My  brother,  Nunmuria."    23**. 

(2)  "  (My)  father,  Munmuria."    23*  (thy),  23",  '^  and  often 

4.  Proper  name  plus  designation  of  relationship,  e.g. : 

(1)  "Nimmuria,  thy  father."    2V. 

(2)  "Nimmuria,  my  brother."    21^^  '\ 

(3)  "Teie,  thy  mother."    24^ 

5.  "My  brother  and  son-in-law"  (so  DuSratta  addresses  Nim- 
muria in  19'). 

6.  "My  brother,  the  kmg  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (Mi§rim[me])." 
18*^  DuSratta  to  Nimmuria. 

7.  "The  king  of  Egypt  (Sarri?Sa  Mi^ri),  my  brother,"    7^. 

8.  "The  king  of  Egypt"  alone,  as  generic  term.    IIP. 

9.  "  Nimu'waria,  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  my  brother."  II*, 
VH?),  IV*  (spelled  "Nimuwaria"),  XVP  (spelled  "Nibmuaria"). 

10.  "  Nimmuaria,  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  my  brother,  my  son- 
in-law,  whom  I  love,  who  loves  me."  XVIII*,  XX*,  id.,  except 
adds  "and"  between  two  last  phrases. 

11.  "Nimmuria,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  land  of  Egpyt, 
my  brother,  my  son-in-law,  whom  I  love,  and  who  loves 
me."    XIX*. 

12.  "  Nibmuaria,  the  great  kmg,  the  kmg  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
thy  brother."    I^ 

*  Other  spellings  occur  in  various  phrases,  to  wit: 

(1)  "Nammuria,  the  son  of  the  sun,  my  lord,"  in  letter  of  Akizzi,  138*,  139*. 

(2)  "Nibmuaria,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Egypt,  thy  brother,"  in  his  letter 
to  Kallima-Sin,  I*. 

(3)  "  Nibu' waria,  king  of  Egypt,  my  brother,"  in  letter  from  Kallima-Sin,  11*. 

(4)  "Nimuwaria,  king  of  Egypt,  my  brother,"  in  letter  from  Kallima-Sin,  IV. 
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13.  "  (My)  lord."  13S»,  ♦, «,  •, ',  '\  ",  »  ",  ",  ",  ",  ",  "  bis,  »  Rev. 
», » feis, »,  ",  ",  "  bh,  »\  ". '». »  «,  »•  i»  letter  of  Akizzi  to  Nammuria, 
the  son  of  the  Sun,  ray  lord;  139',  *, ',  »,  ",  ",  ",  ",  ",  ",  ",  »*,  ", 

ID     4i     47     GO  hio     5B     &5     &B     50    UA^     «3     OS     Q7     OS     ^'^ 

14.  *' Nammuria,  the  son  of  the  Sun,  my  lord."  138^  Akizzi  in 
address;  139S  id. 

15.  **The  king,  my  lord/'     139^  *^  ^\  *\  *=,  « 

16.  "The  king,  my  lord,  my  sun,**  140S  Akizzi  in  address 
(doubtful  whether  tliis  is  addressed  to  Amenophis  the  Third 
or  the  Fourth). 

17*  "The  lord,  my  sun/'  140',  Akizzi  to  the  **kuig,  my  lord,  my 
sun"  (doubtful  to  which  kmg  reference  is  made), 

10.    Amenophis  the  Fourth. 

(1)  a.  ''K.  E.^  Raneferkheperuuaenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amen- 
hetepneterhequast/*     B,  B.,  363  (tomb  of  Rameses), 

6,  "IC  E.,  Raneferkheperimaenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetep- 
ne  terhequastaaahaf . ' ' 

c.  "K.  E.,  Ankhemmaat,  nebtaui,  Raneferklieperuuaenra,  son 
of  the  Sun,  Ankhemmaat,  nebkliau,  Atenrakhum,  aaahaf*" 

d.  "K  E,,  Neterhentepen  raherukliuti  emkhutemrenfemshuenti- 
ematen  Nefermaatkheperuuaenra/*    B.  B.,  363  (rocks  at  Silsilis), 

e.  ''Son  of  the  Sun,  aaahaf,  Amenhetepneterheqinnu/*  B.  B,, 
363;  Kb.,  38M. 

/,  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Aaemahaf,  Araenhetepaeterhequastaaema-' 
haf.*'    B.  B.,363;  Kb.,3SQg. 

(2)  a.  ^^Qashuti."     B.  B.,  363  (tomb  at  Thebes). 
6,  '*  Kanekhtmeri^t^nra''  (tomb  of  El-Amarna). 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  Ursuteniuemkhutaten/'    B.  B,,  363- 

6,  "L.  S.,  Ursuteniut^mkhutaten."    B.  B,,  365  (El-.\maraa)- 
c.  "L.  S.,  Urresmehetemkhutaten/'    B.  B,,  365;  /v6„  3881. 

(4)  a,  "Horus  of  gold,  Theskhauemimiuqema/'  B.  B,,  363 
(rocks  of  Silsilis)- 

6.  ''H.  G,,  Thesren  .  .  ,  ,  enMen/*    B,  B,,  365  (El-Amama). 
c.  "H.  G,,  Uth  ...  -  sthesrenfenMen/^   B,  B,,  365,  El-Amarna. 

(5)  a,  "The  good  god,  Raneferklieijeruuaenra."  B.  B.,  363 
(tomb  of  El-Amarna). 

b.  "The  good  god,  Uaenra."     B.  B,,  365  (tomb  of  EUAmama). 

(6)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Raneferkheperuuaenra."  B,  B,, 
363  (tomb  of  El-Amarna), 

(7)  "Anklmeternefer,  Raneferkheperuuaenrameriiten/'  B.  B., 
365;  Kb,,  3S8e. 
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(8)  "  Raneferkheperuuaenra."  Petrie,  II.  217  (from  hymn  to 
Aten). 

(9)  "  Raneferkheperu."     B.  B.,  365  (scarab). 

(10)  "Uaenra."    B.  B.,  365  (tomb  of  El-Amarna). 

(11)  a.  "Khutenaten."    Budge,  IV.  118. 

6.  "Khuaaten."     Brugsch,  History,  I.  449,  452. 

(12)  "Raherukhuti  exalted  in  the  horizon  in  his  name  Shu, 
which  is  the  disk  (aten)  of  the  Sun."     Budge,  IV.  120. 

(13)  "Lord  of  risings  (or  crowns),  Khuenaten,  lord  of  the  two 
lands,  Raneferkheperuuaenra,  giver  of  life,  the  living  Ra,  chief 
(heq)  of  the  two  horizons,  exalted  in  the  horizon,  giving  life  for 
ever  and  ever  in  his  name,  m  the  giving  of  the  glory  from  the  disk 
ofRa."    Budge,  IV.  127. 

(14)  "  King  of  the  South  and  North,  High  Priest  of  Raherukhuti, 
the  exalted  one  in  the  horizon  in  his  name  of  Shu  who  is  in  his  disk." 
Budge,  IV.  113. 

(15)  "Lord  of  the  shrines  of  Nekhebet  and  Uatchet,  mighty  one 
of  sovereignty  m  the  city  of  the  horizon  of  the  Sun,  the  Horus  of 
gold,  who  exalteth  the  name  of  the  disk,  the  king  of  the  South  and 
North,  living  in  Maat,  the  lord  of  the  two  lands,  the  lord  of  crowns." 
Budge,  IV.  118. 

(16)  "  Neferkheperurauaenrameriherukhuti,  i.e.,  beloved  of  Hor- 
machis."     Petrie,  II.  225  (scarab). 

(17)  "  Neferkheperurauaenraneb  mehnetchem,  i.e.,  lord  of  the 
sweet  wind."    Petrie,  II.  225  (scarab). 

(18)  "N.,  beloved  of  Amen."    Petrie,  II.- 225. 

(19)  "N.,  beloved  of  Atmu."    Petrie,  II.  225. 

(20)  "N.,  beloved  of  Tehuti."    Petrie,  II.  225. 

(21)  "K.  E.,  livmg  in  Truth,  lord  of  both  lands,  Neferkheperu 
rauaenra,  son  of  the  Sim,  living  in  Truth,  Akhenaten,  great  in  his 
duration."    Petrie,  II.  218  (in  hymn  to  Aten,  edited  by  Prof. 
Breasted  and  translated  by  Mr.  Griffith). 

(22)  "  Ranef erkheperu,  son  of  the  Sun,  Atennefemeferu." 
^'  Probably  an  early  variant  of  Akhenatin's  name."  Petrie,  II.  227 
(from  insc.  of  Atefsenb.). 

(23)  "  The  lord  of  the  land."  Brugsch,  History,  I.  445  (on  Bek's 
tombstone),  450  (from  address  to  the  Sun  by  the  queen  Noferithi). 

(24)  "Divine  benefactor."  Brugsch,  History.  I.  449  (from 
prayer  of  Aahmes). 

(25)  "King  Khunaten(?)."  Brugsch,  History,  1.  449  (from 
prayer  to  the  Sun),  452  (from  memorial  tablet  in  El-Amama). 

(26)  " King  of  the  land(?)."  Brugsch,  History,  450  (from  prayer 
of  Noferithi). 
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(27)  *' Pharaoh/'  Brugsch,  HUt&ry,  I.  448  bts  (from  king's 
address  to  Merira),  452  (from  memorial  tablet  in  El-Amama), 
453  (irf.). 

(28)  *' Pharaoh  Khunaten/*  Brugsch,  History,  L  452  (from 
memorial  tablet  in  El-Amarna)* 

(29)  ''Pharaoh  thy  (Le,,  Merira's)  Lord/'  Brugsch,  Histmy,  L 
448  (from  memorial  tablet  at  El->\mama)* 

(30)  "  Prince/'  Brugech,  History,  I.  449  (from  insc.  of  Aahmes 
at  El'Amarna). 

(31)  "The  king/'  Petrie,  IL  225  (on  tomb  of  Aahmes)  and  226 
bis  (on  tomb  of  Ai)  and  on  rock  tablet  of  Bek  at  Aswan,  Brugseh, 
I-  445  (on  tombstone  of  Bek,  four  times),  447  (on  inscribed  stone  of 
Silsilis),  449  (prayer  to  the  Sun  at  El-.^marna),  452  five  times,  453 
(on  rock  insc,  near  El-Amarna),  461  (on  Ai's  tnsc.). 

Amenophis  the  Fourth  on  the  Moxumexts  Written  in  Cunei- 
form, 

For  purposes  of  convenience  in  reference,  we  shall  give  the  titles 
of  these  documents  (all  of  which  consist  of  letters  and  reports) 
under  the  three  heads  of  (1)  letters  from  ''brother*'  kings,  (2)  a 
letter  from  his  son,  (3)  letters  from  subjects, 

I. — In  leUers  from  '' brother  ^^  kings. 

1,  **Naphuruia"  alone.  XXL  65,  67;*  XXII.  27,  40,  54,  59; 
XXIIL  39r  All  letters  of  DuShratta,  king  of  Mitmmi 

2.  "  My  brother/^  X.  6,  8,  14, 15, 16,  19,  32,  33,  34,  Rev.  18,  20, 
21,  22.  23  bis,  24,  32,  33,  34;  XL  8,  16,  Rev.  18,  21  (X  and  XI  are 
both  from  BurraburiaS,  king  of  Babylon) ;  XI'^'.  2  (from  the  great(?) 
king) ;  XXL  11,  25,  65,  70,  80,  81, 83,  Rev,  16, 18,  28,  36  bis,  43,  44, 
46,  50,  51  bis,  52  bis,  54,  55  bis,  57,  58,  59  bis,  60,  61,  62,  63  bis, 
64,  &5  bis,  67,  68,  69  bis,  lObis,  71,  73,  74fc{»,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  85, 
86  bis,  87,  88,  91  (from  Du§hratta,  king  of  Mitanni);  XXIIL  7  bis, 
8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  17,  30,  32,  35  bis,  37,  41,  42,  43,  50  bis,  52,  58, 
Rev,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  33,  35,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  46,  47,  48  bis,  49, 
50,  52  (from  DuShratta);  XXI\\  13,  17  ti>,  18,  20,  24,  29, 30,  Rev. 
4,  5.  bis  12, 14  (from  Dushratta) ;  XX\\  5,  7, 10, 11, 12, 15, 18, 19, 
20,  21,  23,  24  bis,  25,  27,  29,  33,  34,  35,  39,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46  (from 
the  king  of  Alashia);  XXVL  1,  8, 10, 11,  13, 19,  27  (from  the  king 
of  Alashia);  XXVIL  7  (from  the  same);  XXVIIL  7,  8,  13,  15,  23, 

♦  The  Roman  letters  refer  to  the  number  of  the  letters  in  Winckler*8  edltioil 
of  the  Tel-el*Amftrim  letters;  the  Arabic  notation  refers  to  the  Uiiea, 
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Rev.  3  (from  the  same);  XXIX.  10,  14  (from  the  same);  XXX. 
15,  25  (from  the  same);  XXXI.  2,  4,  8  (from  the  same);  XXXII. 
6  (from  the  same) ;  XXXIII.  5,  10,  Rev.  1,  7  (writer  unknown) ; 
XXXIV.  4,  15  (id.);  XXXV.  15,  16,  21,  24,  28,  Rev.  3,  4,  5,  7,  9 
(id,). 

3.  "The  king.''  XI.  Rev.  1  (from  BurraburiaS) ;  XXIII.  11 
(unknown  author);  XXVII.  25  (from  the  king  of  Alashia); 
XXVIII.  24,  id, 

4.  "The  king  of  Egypt  (§ar  mat  Mi9[rii]).''  XXV.  28  (from  the 
king  of  Alashia). 

5.  "The  great  king(?)."  XV.  13  (from  ASuruballit,  kmg  of 
Assyria). 

6.  "  [Naphururia],  my  brother."  VI.  1  (from  BurraburiaS); 
XXI.  76  (from  DuShratta). 

7.  "The  king  of  Egypt,  my  brother.''  XIV.  4  (from  the  "great 
kmg(?)";  XXV.  1;  XXVI.  1;  XXVII.  1;  XXVIII.  1;  XXX.  1 
(from  the  king  of  Alashia). 

8.  "The  king,  my  brother."  XXVI.  15  (from  the  king  of 
Alashia). 

9.  "The  ruler  (amelu  rabisu)  of  Egypt,  my  brother."  XXXII. 
1  (from  the  rabisu  of  Alashia). 

10.  "Naphuria,  my  {i.e.,  Ti's)  son."  XXI.  Rev.  11  (from 
DuShratta);  XXII.  32,  46  ("thy  son"),  50  (from  DuShratta  to 
Ti,  mother  of  Naphuria). 

11.  "The  king,  my  lord."    XXXIII.  Rev.  4  (unknown  author). 

12.  "  Naphurrh-ia,  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  VIII.  1  (from 
BiurabimaS);  VIII.  1,  the  same,  excepting  that  the  name  is 
spelled  "Naphm-aria"  (from  BurraburiaS). 

13.  "Naphururia,  king  of  the  land  of  Egjrpt,  my  brother."  IX. 
1  (from  BurraburiaS);  XI.  1,  the  same,  excepting  that  the  name  is 
spelled  "Naphu'nma"  (from  BiuraburiaS);  XV.  1,  the  same, 
excepting  that  the  name  is  spelled  "Naphurii  .  .  .  ."  (from 
BurraburiaS). 

14.  "Naphuriria,  the  kmg  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  my  brother, 
whom  I  love  and  who  loves  me."    XXIV.  1  (from  DuShratta). 

15.  "Naphurria,  my  brother,  my  son-in-law,  whom  I  love  and 
who  loves  me."    XXI.  1  (from  DuShratta). 

16.  "[Naphurr]ia,  the  great  son  of  Nimmuria,  by  Ti,  his  great 
spouse."    XXI.  61,  63  (from  DuShratta). 

17.  "...  .  huri  .  .  .  .,  the  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  my 
brother."    XXXV.  2  (unknown  author). 
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L  "  My  father/*    36^S  Rev.  5,  9. 

2.  "The  lord,  my  father/'     36\ 

3-  "My  lord,  my  father/'    36,  Rev.  10. 

4.  "  My  lord,  the  king  of  the  land  of  Egj^pt,  my  father/'     36V 

IIL    Titles  and  dengnaliom  in  letters  to  Amefiophis  IV  from  his 

subjects. 

L  "My  lord,  his  lord,  lord/'  etc.    40^. '';  47»,  «(?) ;  51-,  *^  52^; 
53«  w^  as^  SI.  gQisj  gpi.  621^^  65^*;  66^  67*;  71'*;  85^*,  «,  »S  *»,  ^ 
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*•,  *^  *^  86^^;  9P*,  ***';   97',  lOP**;  103^   136^  **,  *^ 
"j  140*;  144",  ";  146S  ^  149^,  l^  ^\  ",  ^',  'S  "  ,"  « 

18    »    2*.  205*^;  226";  246*'; 


,  *•,  '';  150"^ 


15P»(?);  152^;  155*;  158^^  lOP,  '\ 
258*;  260^  265^*;  270^  273";  285V?);  2SG\'^ bi^,^';  290^(?),  *(?); 
29P''(?);  292^  '^My  lady/'  *  iVi,,  *  id.,  ^  id,;  293V  "My  lady," 
"  irf.,  Rev.  *  I'd. 

2.  '^My  lord,  the  king/'  182V  Abd-hiba  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
'Vking,  my  lord'';  179^  id.  to  id. 

3.  "My  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands/'  7y,  Ribaddi  to  '*bilisu 
5ar  matati/' 

4.  "Onr  lord,  the  king  of  Egypt/'  4rV  A  man  from  Dunip  to 
the  *'  king  of  Egypt,  my  lord/' 

5.  ^'My  lord,  the  (my)  sun/'  55*,  Ribaddi  to  'Uhe  lord  of  the 
lands,  the  king  of  the  lands^  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle'*; 
60°,  Ribaddi  to  the  "  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
battle  " ;  6P,  id.  to  "  his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king'* ; 
62^  ^  id.  to  the  ''king  of  the  lands";  65*,  ^.  to  ?  .  .  .  ,  the  "king 
of  the  lands  " ;  69\  ^  id.  to  "  my  lord  the  Sun  " ;  70*,  id,  to  the  ''  king 
of  the  lands,  the  great  king";  72^  id.  to  his  lord,  **the  great  king, 
the  king  of  battles";  73*,  ixL  to  his  "lord,  the  king  of  the  lands, 
the  great  king;"  75*,  id.  to  "the  great  king,  the  king  of  battles" 
76V  i'd,  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  sun";  77^  id.  to  "his  lord,  the 
great  king,  the  king  of  lands,  the  king  of  battles";  78",  id.  to 
''the  king,  my  lord,  my  sun";  79-^  id.  to  "his  lord,  the  king  of 
the  lands "{?);  80«,  id.  to  the  "lord,  the  king^f  the  lands,  the 
great  king,  the  king  of  battles";  81^  id,  to  the  "lord  of  the  lands, 
the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle";  83*^,  id.  to 
*'  his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle" ; 
84V  id.  to  id;  86*,  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  S7V  id.  to 
the  "[king  of  Egj'pt](?),  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the 
king  of  battle";  88^  id,  to  "his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the 
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great  king'';  93^  id.  "to  the  king,  my  Sun";  99^  id.  to  "the  king, 
my  lord";  100^, id.  to  "his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of 
battle'';  101^  id.  to  id.;  103*,  id.  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my 
Sun(?)";  107S  id.  to  id.;  119^  Rabunur  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my 
Sun";  122^  from  the  city  of  Irkata  to  "the  king,  our  lord";  140», 
Akizzi  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  [my  Sun]";  146',  Itakkama  to  "the 
king,  my  lord";  56',  Ribaddi  to  "the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  battle." 

6.  "Lord,  the  Sun  of  the  lands."  53»^  Ribaddi  to  "the  king, 
my  lord,  the  Sun  of  the  lands";  85*,  id.  to  the  "king,  the  prince 
(rubi)  of  the  lands";  78^S  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  sim." 

7.  "Lord,  God  (or  gods)."  290»,  Akizzi(?)  to  the  "king  of 
Egpyt." 

8.  "Lord,  god,  Sun."  47^  Aziri  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my 
god,  my  sun";  48*,  ^  ?  to  the  king,  "my  lord  ....";  51», 
Aziri  to  "the  great  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun";  45**,  id.  to 
Dudu. 

9.  "Lord,  god,  sun,  breath  of  my  life."  147',  Zimrida  to  the 
"  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  sim,  the  breath  of  my  life." 

10.  "Lord,  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king."  6P,  Ribaddi  in 
address  to  his  sovereign;  73',  id.;  74',  id.;  88',  id. 

11.  "Lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
battle."    80^,  Ribaddi's  address  to  the  king;  83',  id. 

12.  "Lord,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle."  72',  Ribaddi's 
address  to  the  king. 

13.  "Lord,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of 
battle."  64',  Ribaddi's  address  to  the  king;  77',  id.;  84},  id.; 
87'(?),  id. 

14.  "  The  lord  of  the  lands,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king, 
the  king  of  battle."    81^  Ribaddi's  address  to  the  king;  55*,  id. 

15.  "Lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of  battle."  100', 
Ribaddi's  address  to  the  king;  101*,  id. 

16.  "The  king,"  ''my  king,"  etc.  38«,  ",  AbdaSratum  to  the 
king,  etc.;  39*,  id.;  40^  id.;  45*2,  Aziri  to  Dudu,  etc.;  47*,  ",  Aziri 
to  the  king,  etc.;  48",  id.;  50**,  '^  ",  **,  ^^  Rev.  *,  *^  *',  *»,  ",  **, 
to  the  chief  of  Amurra  from  the  king;  53**,  '*,  *',  Ribaddi  to 
the  king,  etc.;  54^  *,  *',  *•,  Ribaddi  to  ?,  5aiapa  .  .  .  .;  55^  •, 
*•,  **,  *^  id.  to  "the  lord  of  the  lands,"  etc.;  56**,  ^^  **,  id.  to 
"the  king  of  the  lands,"  etc.;  58^?),  id.  to  the  king,  etc.;  59**, 
id.  to  Amanappa;  60*^  '*,  *^,  *",  id.  to  "the  king  of  the  lands,"  etc.; 
61**,  *\  *^  id.  to  "his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands";  63*^  **,  Rev. ', 
id.  to  the  king,  etc.;  65''(?),  *',  id.  to  ?;  66*^  «,  id.  to  Amanappa; 
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68»«, '»,  td.  to  id.;  69«?,  «,  ". »",  id.  to  "my  lord,  the  Sun";  70",  '% 
Bev. '{?),  •(?),  ",  ",  »,  «(?),  «{?),  id.  to  "king  of  the  lands";  71", 
••,  ",  *•,  ",  ^  ",  ",  ",  •*,  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord";  72«,  ",  «,  ", 
", »,  Rev. »,  S  ♦, »,  «f.  to  "his  lord,  the  great  king/'  etc.;  73",  "(?), 
Rev.  "(?), »»,  ",  id.  "to  my  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,"  etc.;  74", 
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",  ",  ",  •*,  •»,  id.  to  the  "great  king,  the  king  of  battles";  76",  », 
",  «,  •*,  id,  "to  the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  77",  ",  ",  id.  "to  his 
lord,  the  great  king,"  etc. ;  78",  id.  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun  " ; 
79',  id.  "to  his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands";  80",  »,  ",  ",  id.  "to 
my  lord,  the  king  of  lands,"  etc. ;  81",  ",  id,  "  to  the  lord  of  the 
lands,"  etc. ;  83», ",  **, ", ", ",  id.  to  ''his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands," 
etc.;  84*,  Rev.  *,  id.  to  "his  lord,  the  great  king,"  etc.;  85", 
id.  to  "the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  lands";  86'*,  ",  ",  **,  id.  to 
"the  king,  my  lord,  my  sun";  87",  »',  ",  ",  ",  »  '',  «,  ",  ",  ",  ",  ", 
id.  to  "the  king  of  Egypt(?),  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  lands," 
etc.;  88",  ",  ",  ",  id.  to  "his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great 
king";  89",  ",  »(?),  »,  ",  «  from  the  ,Rab§abi  to  his  son  Ribaddi; 
90"(?),  ",  ",  «  Ribaddi  to  Amanappa';  9P(?),  °,  »  ",  ",  »,  "»,  "•, 
"',  "*,  "■,  "•,  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  the  sun  of  the  lands";  92*, 
",  ",  ",  his  servant  to  the  king;  93',  Ribaddi  to  the  "king,  my 
Sun";  94,  Rev.  ",  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sim";  96»S  •*,  id. 
to  "the  king,  my  lord";  97",  ",  ",  *',  ", »',  **,  7  to  "the  king,  my 
lord";  98  Rev.  *,  •,  "(?),  id.  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun";  99", 
«  »»,  ",  **,  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord";  100»,  »,  "(?),  ",  '•,  *,  ",  ", 
*  •*,  »*,  id.  to  "his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of  battle"; 
101", ",  Rev.  *,  *,  ",  id.  to  his  lord,  etc.,  id.  as  last;  103,  Rev. ', »,  ", 
id.  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun  " ;  104",  ",  •*  fris,  id.  to  "  the  king, 
my  lord";  105",  «»{?),  id.{?)  to  ?;  106",  ",  id.  to  my  ?  ?;  109", 
?  ?;  Ill', ",  Ribaddi  to  "  Amanappa,  my  father";  112",  ?  ?;  114", 
",  ?  ?;  115",  '*, ",  ?  ?;  116",  »  ",  «(?)>  "?  ?;  lis,  Rev.  •(?),  •(?),  ?  ?; 
119',  •,  ",  ",  Rabimur  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  120",  ", 
",  ",  »  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord(?)";  122",  », '»,  "*, »',  ",  ",  from 
the  city  of  Irkata  to  the  "  king,  our  lord";  124",  ",  ",  **,  ?  ?;  129", 
Ammunira  to  the  "king,  the  breath  of  my  life";  137^*,  ?  ?;  142*, 
",  ",  "(?),  ?  ?;  143",  Namiawaza  to  the  "  king,  my  lord,  my  god"; 
147",  ", ",  Zimrida  to  the  "  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun,  the 
breath  of  my  life";  148",  Zimrida  to  ?  ?;  149",  »,  **,  Abimilki  to 
"the  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun";  160*,  ",  ",  ",  ",  ",  ",  ", 
",  ",  ".  *•>  "  "»  **.  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods"; 
151*,  «,  ",  «  ",  id.  to  "the  king,  my  Sun,  my  gods";  162«, ',  ",  ", 
",'°,","',^"  •*.**,  »rf.  to  "the  king,  ray  Sun,  my  gods";  153',  \ 
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^,  id.  to  ^^the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun*';  154*^  %  ^^  **,  «  id.  to  ^'the 
king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun";  155*',  id.  to  the  '*kmg,  my  lord, 
my  Sun,  my  gods" ;  156*,  ",  id.  to  "  the  king,  my  lord" ;  157',  Surata 
to  "the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  from  heaven";  158^  Zatatna  to 
''the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  from  heaven";  159*,  ^^  '%  ^^  id.  to 
id. ;  163^  *,  *S  ^,  '\ '",  '^  **,  Lapaya  to  ''  the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun"; 
164^^  Abdu-A5aridu  to  the  ''king,  my  lord";    165",  *',  Suwar- 
data  to  the  **king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun"  (comp.  198); 
177"(?),  ^^  ^,  Arzaya  to  'Hhe  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  ray  Sun"; 
179",  **,  ^  *^  ",  *',  '\  Abdliiba  to  the  "king,  my  lord";  180",  ", 
"p '',  'S  *S  **,  *">  "  i^i^r  ",  ""f '";  "*,  '*f  ^'  to  id.;  181",  ",  »,  ",  ''^  «,  » 
•■,  *\  ^  '^  ^'.  ^'rf'  *o  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  182«,  *^  Rev,  ^,  >, 
^  ",  ",  ",  ^S  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord(?)";  183",  ",  **,  ^^  bis,  «  ", 
id.  to  id.;  184*,  •(?),  'V).  'Vh  'Vh  ^  ^"rf*  to  id.;  18S^  *,  ",  ?  ?  ?; 
186",  ^,  ?  to  '*the  king,  my  lord";  187*,  Addumehir  to  "the  king, 
my  lord";  188»,  id  to  id.;  189^  =S  Tagi  to  '*the  king,  my  lord"; 
192",  Biridiya  to  the  ''king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun";  193*,  ", 
id.  to  the  "kii^,  my  lord,  and  my  sim  and  my  gods(?)'';  194*,  id. 
to  the  "king,  my  lord,  and  my  Sun";  195%  *%  **,  id.  to  id.;  196**^, 
?  ?;  197*,  %  Yarta  to  the  "king,  my  lord  and  Sun,  and  my  god'*; 
198",  Suwardata  to  "  the  king,  my  lord*'  (comp.  165) ;  201",  ^*  (?), 
",  ^,  id.  to  the  ''king,  my  lord,  my  gods  and  my  Sun";  205**, 
Yapal^i  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is 
from  heaven";  206**,  id.  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun*^; 
208",  Yitia  to  the  "  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which 
is  from  heaven";  210",  *%  id.  to  id.;  21P%  id.  to  id.;  212»^  id,  to  id.; 
218'*,  Yabni-ilu  to  the  "  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun 
which  is  from  heaven  " ;  219*^,  ?  ? ;  220*,  6amu-Addu  to  "  the  king,  ray 
lord";  224**,  Subandito  the  "king,  my  lord,mygod,my  Sun,theSun 
which  is  from  heaven" ;  226'*,  ",  id.  to  id. ;  227**,  ^,  id.  to  the  "  king 
my  lord,  the  Sun  from  heaven";  235*S  *'(?),  Pu-Addi  to  "  the  king, 
my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun  from  heaven";  240,  Rev.  *,  Addu-Daian 
to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods"  (comp.  275);  241",  ^^, 
Sipti-Addi  to  the  "king,  my  lord";  242^  id.  to  id.;  243**,  id.{?)  to 
the  "  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun^  the  Smi  which  is  from  hea- 
ven"; 246^*,  Zitriyara  to  the  ^rking,  my  lord";  255*>,  Baduza(?) 
to  the  '*king,  my  lord";  256**,  Mutzu'  .  .  ,  ,  to  the  '*king,  my 
lord  and  my  Sun" ;  260*,  Ru^mania  to  the  *'  king,  my  lord,  my  gods, 
the  Sun";  26i^^  Diyati  to  the  "king,  my  lord";  270*,  ?  ?;  275**, 
.  ,  .  -Daian  to  the  **kLng,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun"  (comp. 
240);  276^*,  ^^  ?  ?;  279S  *-(?),  ?  to  the  "king,  my  lord";  280",  ?  7; 
282^,  ^  ",  7  ?. 
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17.  "King  of  Egypt.- *  4V\  *^  a  man  of  Dunip  to  the  '*king 
Eg>^pt,  our  lord  *' ;  52^^  ?  ?;  290^  Akizzi  to  the  king  of  Eg^^t  ^^ ;  101", 
Ribaddi  to  *'his  lord,  the  king  of  lands,  the  king  of  battle^';  142*=*, 
?  ?;  37'(?)  Rammannirari  to  the  "Sun,  the  king,  my  lord,  the  king 
of  Egypt/' 

18.  "  King  of  Egypt,  my  (our)  lord/'  41',  ***,  a  man  of  Dunip  to 
''  the  king  of  Egpyt,  our  lord." 

19.  "King  of  the  lands  (iar  matdti)/'  62^  Ribaddi's  address 
to  the  king, 

20.  ^'King,  lord."  38*,  *,  ^*,  ^\  *^  Abd-A5ratu  to  the  king,  the 
Sun,  my  lord;  39S  %  ^  \  »,  '^,  ",  id.  to  the  ''kmg,  my  lord";  40\ 
\  \  \  \  **r  '^  id^  to  id.;  41",  **,  ",  ^\  %  a  man  of  Dunip  to  'Hhe 
king  of  Egypt,  our  lord'';  44*,  ^\  *^,  "^,  ^,  ^,  Aziri  to  his  father 
Dudu;  45^  \  **,  ^^  ^^  ",  ",  id.  to  id.;  46*,  ^  ",  Aziri  to  his  brother 
5ai ;  47*,  *,  *^  ^^  ",  **,  Aziri  to  the  "  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my 
Sun^';  48S^^^^^*S^^  Aziri  to  the  "great  king,  my  lord, 
my  god,  and  my  Sun";  49^  »,  **,  ^  '%  »^,  id.  to  id,;  50=,  ^  ^  ",  «, 
«,  «  *\  Rev.  S  ^  *,  '^  '\  '\  *^  ",  the  king  to  the  Chief  of  Amurra; 
5P,  \  ",  ^^  ",  ^  «,  «,  *\  '\  '\  Aziri  to  the  "great  kmg,  my  lord,  my 
god,  my  Sun";  52**,  ?  ?;  53'  ,^  Ribaddi  to  the  '^king,  my  lord,  the 
Sun  of  the  lands";  54",  id.  to  Paiapa;  55',  ^  «^^  **^  id,  to  the  lord 
of  the  lands,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle  " ; 
66*,  \  i(L  to  the  "  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
battle '^  57^  \  ^,  *^,  id,  to  "  Amanappa,  my  father^*;  5S-(?),  «^  '%  =S 
Rev.  ^*,  *^  ^,  id.  to  "the  king,  his  lord,  the  Sun**;  60*,  id,  to  the 
"king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle;"  61\  id.  to 
"his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands^  the  great  king";  62^  id.  to  "the 
king  of  the  lands";  63*,  '\  Rev,  \  '\  '\  id.  to  the  "king,  my  lord, 
[my  Sun]";  64*,  ',  id.  to  *'his  lord,  [the  great  king,  the  king  of  the 
lands,]  the  king  of  battle";  65\  \  ^  ",  ",  '\  *^  «,  *\  id,  to  (?);  66% 
^',  id.  to  .Amanappa;  67%  '\  **,  id.  to  Amanabbi;  69%  '%  **,  *%  id.  to 
"My  lord,  the  Sun";  70*,  Rev.  %  id.  to  "the  king  of  the  lands,  the 
great  king";  71%  -%  ^,  ^  ",  ^,  **,  **,  **,  *%  »,  ",  *%  "%  "*,  •^  tm,  id.  to 
"the  king,  my  lord";  72*,  %  Rev.  ",  ^%  id.  to  "his  lord,  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  battle '';  73%  %  %  Rev. «%  id.  to  "his  lord,  the  king 
of  the  lands,  the  great  king";  74%  **,  id.  to  "his  lord,  the  king  of 
the  lands,  the  great  king";  75*,  %  id,  to  "the  great  king,  the  king 
of  battle";  76%  %  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun**;  77%  ^%  ^, 
id.  to  "  his  lord,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of 
battle";  78%  «,  ",  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  79%  Rev,  % 
",  id.  to  '' his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands" ;  80*,  %  ",  id,  to  "  the  lord, 
the  king  of  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle";  81*,  %  *%  id. 
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to  "  the  lord  of  the  lands,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the 
king  of  battle";  82«,  id.  to  (?);  83',  ^,  id.  to  "his  lord,  the  king 
of  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle";  84^  id.  to  "his  lord, 
the  great  king,  the -king  of  lands,  the  king  of  battle";  85*, ',  ", 
^,  id.  to  the  "king,  the  prince  (rubi)  of  the  lands";  86',  id.  to 
"  the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  87^^,  *,  td.  to  "  the  .  .  .  .  great  king, 
the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of  battle";  88',  *,  **,  id.  to  "his  lord, 
the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  kbig";  90*,  id.  to  Amanappa;  91', 
«,  '',  '^  "S  ^«,  "•,  *'«,  *»^  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  of  the 
lands";  94^  Rev.  ^^",  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  95*«,  ??; 
96S  \  •,  '\  ^,  »,  «•  bis,  «,  *»,  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord";  97^  •,  '\  *^ 
?  to  "  the  king,  my  lord" ;  98^  id.  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sim" ; 
99S  •,  id.  to  "  the  king,  my  lord" ;  100«,  id.  to  " his  lord,  the  king  of 
the  lands,  the  king  of  battle";  101»,  id.  to  id.;  104',  »•,  ",  id.  to 
"the  king,  my  lord";  105",  ",  ?  ?;  110*,  id.  to  Amanappa(?);  Ill', 
id.  to  Amanappa,  "my  father";  112^  Rev.  •,  ?  ?;  115",  *•,  »^  ?  ?; 
119*,  Rabimur  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  120^?),  •,  '•, ",  '^ 
id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord(?)";  122^  ^  •,  ", »»,  ",  City  of  Irkata  to 
the  "king,  our  lord";  125S  Addu  .  .  .  .(?)  to  "the  king,  our 
lord";  128",  '•,  '^  ",  ",  *•,  Ammunu-a  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my 
Sun,  my  gods,  the  breath  of  my  life";  129*,  ^  *,  ",  ",  ",  »S  «  id. 
to  "the  king,  the  breath  of  my  life";  129a,  Rev.  *,  •,  \  id.  to  "the 
king,  my  lord,  the  breath  of  my  life";  130",  ",  ", ",  ?  to  ?,  "breath 
of  my  life  ....  my  lord";  13r,  ^  *^  ",  *•, '^  **,  Bieri  to  "  the  king, 
my  lord";  132*,  ®,  Rev.  ^  Ildaya  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  god, 
my  Sun";  133S  ^  Rev. ',  ?  ?;  134*,  ",  ",  »  ^  **,  ",  ",  ••,  •^  ",  '\ 
....  warzanatothe"king,  mylord,  mygod,  mySim";  137**,??; 
1418^  ",  ",  «,  ",  ",  »  2»,  «,  ?  ?;  142S  ",  ",  ~,  ?  ?;  143»  bis,  »,  •,  ", 
^^  ",  Rev.  •,  •,  ",  ",  ",  Namiawaza  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  my 
gods(?)";144S",»,id.tothe"king,mylord";  145S  •,  ",  ? to  " the 
king,  my  lord";  146S  ",  Rev. »,  ^o^  *•,  »,  »,  ^\  *•,  Itakkama  to  the 
"king,  my  lord";  147^^  ^^  ",  ",  ",  »,  ",  Zunrida  to  "the  king,  my 
lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun,  the  breath  of  my  life";  149*,  *,  ",  »,  *^  ", 
^\  ",  Abunilki  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sim";  150*,  *, 
•,  ",  ",  ",  ", "",  ",  ",  *•,  ",  ",  'S  ",  id'  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun, 
my  gods" ;  151*,  *,  •,  ",  ",  ", ", «,  ^  ^  ",  *S  ",  **,  ^,  id.  to  "  the  kmg, 
my  Sun,  my  gods";  152*,  *,  ",  *S  **,  **,  «,  **,  id.  to  id.;  153*,  *^  ", 
id.  to  "the  king,  my  [lord,  my  Sun]";  154*,  ^  ^  *,  ^  *S  **,  id.  to 
"the  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun";  155*,  *^  id.  to  "the  king, 
my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods  " ;  156S  '>  S  ";  ^-  "  ^  the  king,  my  lord  " ; 
157',  ^*,  Surata  to  the  "  king,  my  lord,  the  sun  from  heaven";  158", 
Zatatna  to  id.;  159*°,  **,  id.  to  id.;  16V,  •,  **,  Artamanya  to  the 
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^king,  my  lord" ;  U2\  \  »^,  Lapaya  to  id.\  163^  '\  id.  to  *'  the  kingJ 


my  lord  and  my  Sun'';  164' 
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id.  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my  gods  and  my  sun' 
167*,  ••(?),  «  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun";  168 
Rev. ',  Milkili  to  the  "  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun" ;  169'*,  id. 
to  id,;  170',  ",  ",  »*(?),  id.  to  id.;  171",  ».  id.  to  id.;  172»,  ",  «, 
id.  to  id.;  173*,  ",  «   ",  »,  Ninur  ....  to  id.;  174",  ?  to  id.; 
175',  ^  •,  »  «  ",  Arzawaya  to  the  "king,  my  lord";  176»,  «.  ",  id.| 
to  the  "king,  my  lord  and  Sun,  and  my  gods";  177',  »,  .\r(?)zaya 
to  1;  178',  ",  ",  '*,  *>,  «,  ",  ",  ?  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my 

Ftlin"-    t7Q>     S     B     7     «     IS     U     IT     »     »     14     »     M     as     M     l»     ta     <1     4)     M     4T 

«^  H  .0^  «i^  »  «  Abdhiba  to  "the  king,  my  lord";  180*,  ^^  ^  «  %, 

«  ^ ",  '\  '^  id.  to  id,;  18P,  ^  ^«,  ^^  *^  '\ ",  %  ^  '^  *s  *s  ta.  to 

'Hhe  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  182^  id.  to  "the  king,  my  lord''; 
183S  \  ^  id.  to  id.;  184^  \  ^\  id.  to  id.;  186*,  \  ?  to  id.;  187*,  \  % 
Addu-mehir  to  id.;  1S8^  ^  *^  wi  to  id,;  189S  >,  ^S  =^,  ",  Tagi  to  id.; 
190",  '\  ^,  id.  to  'Hhe  king,  [my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun]";  191%  », 
?  to  "the  king,  my  lord";  192,  Rev.  *,  Biridiya  to  the  "king^  my 
lord,  [my  god,]  my  Sun";  193",  ^*,  id.  to  "the  king,  [my  lord]  and 
my  Sim,  and  [my  gods]";  194'^  id,  to  the  "  king,  my  lord  and  my 
sun";  195%  id,  to  id.;  196*,  %  '%  ^,  %  *%  ?  ?  ;  197*,  »,  '\  Yarta(?) 
to  "the  king,  my  lord  and  Sun,  and  my  god";  198*,  \  %  *, ",  ",  *% 
^\  ^\  Suwardata  to  the  "k'mg,  my  lord";  199*, ',  *S  ""^id.  to  ^'the 
king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  and  my  Sun";  201",  ^\  *',  ^\  **,  id.  to  id.; 
202*,  \  **,  the  king  of  Hasur  to  the  '^ king,  my  lord" ;  203%  \  %  *^,  ^ 
^,  Abdtirsi  to  the  "kmg,  my  lord";  204*%  *»,  '\  «,  Yapahi  to  ''the. 
king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven"; 
205**,  ^%  id.  to  id. ;  206%  id.  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun" ; 
207%  **  bis,  *%  Yitia  to  id.;  208%  *%  *-(?),  *%  id.  to  "  the  king,  my  lord, 
my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven";  209%  *%  *^,  id,  tO' 
id. ;  211*%  id.  to  id.,  except  gods  for  god;  212*%  *%  ",  id.  to  id*,  except 
god  for  gods;  213%  *%  **,  *%  *%  *%  ^*,  id.  to  id,  except  jods  for  god;  214*% 
1^^  »*,  "^  =%  =^,  »%  ^%  3%  Yabitiri  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my 
Sun" ;  217*%  Zhnridi  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun  " ;  218*% 
Yabni-ilu  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sim,  the  Sun  which 
is  from  heaven";  220*,  %  *%  Samhmia  to  "the  king,  my  lord"; 
221%  %  %  **,  Smnad  ....  to  "the  king,  [my  lord,  my  god,  my 
Sun]";  225*%  ^%  Subandi  to  the  **king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  sun, 
the  Sun  from  heaven";  226*^(?),  **(?),  *%  id.  to  id.;  227*%  id.  to 
"  the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven,  my  god,  my 
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Sun'';  228",  id.  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  the  Sim  which  is  from  hea- 
ven"; 229",  id.  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  sim,  the  Sun 
from  heaven";  231S  ^  ^  ",  '\  *^  ",  Baiaya  to  "the  king,  my  lord"; 
232«, », ",  Sutama  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  [my  god,]  my  Sun  " ;  233*, ', 
id  to  id.;  235",  ",  Pu-Addi  to  the  " king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sim 
from  heaven";  236^  »,  ^^(?),  ",  "  bis,  id.  to  the  "king,  my  lord, 
my  god,  the  Sim  which  is  from  heaven";  237*^  ",  ",  Mut-Addi  to 
"  Yanhama,  my  lord  " ;  238S  Yama  to  the  "  king,  my  lord  " ;  239",  *^ 
",  ",  '•,  ",  ",  *®,  **,  Addu-Daian  to  the  "  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my 
Sun";  240*, »,  •,  ",  Rev.  *,  ^\  id.  to  "  the  kmg,  my  lord,  my  sun,  my 
gods(?)";  241S  *,  »,  •,  ",  ",  Sipti-Addi  to  the  "king,  my  lord"; 
242S  •,  •,  Sipti-ri-  ....  to  id.;  243",  ",  Sipti-i  ....  to  "the  king, 
my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven";  244*, 
DaSru  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  245^  *,  •,  id.  to  the  "king, 
my  lord";  246S  •, », ",  Zitriyara  to  the  "king,  my  lord";  247",  *^  ", 
id.  to  id.;  249*,  Satiya  to  the  "kmg,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  250S  " 
a  man  of  Dubu  to  "the  king,  my  lord";  251*,  •,  ",  a  man  of  Kanu 
to  the  "  king,  my  lord  " ;  252S  •, ",  Abd-milki  to  "  the  kmg,  my  lord  " ; 
253S  *,  AmayaSi  to  "the  kmg,  my  lord";  254*,  •,  ",",  Yiktasu  to 
"  the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  from  heaven";  255^  *,  •,  ",  Baduza  to 
"the  king,  my  lord";  256",  ",  »,  Mutzu'  ....  to  "the  king,  my 
lord  and  my  Sun";  257*^  SuraSar  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my  Sun, 
my  gods,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven";  258*,  ?  to  the  "great 
man  (rabi),  my  lord";  259*,  ^  ",  ",  **,  »,  »^  ",  Hiziri  to  "the  king, 
my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  god";  260",  ",  ",  ",  a  man  of  Taruna  to 
^'  the  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  the  Sun";  261*,  *,  ",  ZiSamimi  to  the 
"king,  my  lord";  262**,  Nu(?)urtuya  ....  ma  to  "the  king, 
my  lord,  [my  Sun]";  263*,  *,  a  man  of  Nazima  to  "the  king,  my 
lord";  264*,  *,  Diyati  to  the  "kmg,  my  lord";  265*,  *,  *,  ^  **(?), 
Tagi  to  id.;  266*^  Yahzibaia  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  [my  gods,  my 
Sun] " ;  267*,  *,  *,  Yamiuta  to  the  "  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun  " ; 
270*,  *,  ^  *,  **,  ?  to  "the  king,  my  lord";  272*,  •,  Enbauta  to  "the 
[king],  my  lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven";  273*,  *,  ?  to  "the 
king,  my  lord";  275*,     ....  daian  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my 
gods,  my  Sun";  276**,  *^  ?  ?  ;  278*,  ^  *,  ?  to  "the  king,  my  lord"; 
279*,  S  **,  ?  to  the  "king,  my  lord";  281",  ?  ?  ;  282*,  •,  *»,  ?  ?;  283*, 
',  '^  ",  ",  ",  ",  Il(?)ha  ....  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my 
Sun(?).";  284**,  ?  to^Hhe  kmg,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun";  285*, 
^  *,  *^  ",  ?  to  "the  king,  my  lord";  289*, ....  Addu  to  "the  king, 
my  lord";  291^  ?  to  "[the  kmg,  my  lord]." 

21.  "The  kmg,  the  lord,  the  king  of  Egypt."    41**,  a  man  of 
Dunip  to  the  "  king  of  Egypt,  my  lord." 

42 
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22-  '^Kjjig,  lordj  son  of  the  Sun,  who  is  from  heaven."  210*^ 
Yitia  to  the  ^'king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is 
from  heaven/' 

23.  '' King,  lord,  son  of  the  Sun,"  209",  *^  Yitia  to  the  "king, 
my  lord,  my  sun,  my  god,  the  sun  which  is  from  heaven";  212", 
id,  to  id,,  except  my  god  precedes  my  sun, 

24.  "King,  lord,  Sun/*  153S  Abimilki  to  the  "king,  [my  lord, 
my  Sun]'';  181S  Abdbiba  to  id.;  231^  Baiaya  to  the  "ku^,  my 
lord'';  249,  Satiya  to  nhe  king,  my  lord  [my  god,  my  Sun]'*;  256% 
Mutzu^  to  "  the  king,  my  lord  and  my  Sun";  262^  %  ^\  '\  '\  ",  ", 
^%  ^\  ^\  Murtuya  ....  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  271*, 
Abdna  .  ,  ,  ,  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  25(F,  a  man  of 
Dubu  to  "  the  king,  my  lord" ;  58%  %  Ribaddi  to  the  "  king,  his  lord, 
the  Sun";  94%  id.  to  id.;  98%  id.  to  the  "  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun"; 
103%  %  id,  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  [my  Sun]'';  107^?),  id,  to  id,(?); 
119%  Rabimur  to  id,;  128",  Ammunira  to  the  '*king,  my  lord,  my 
Sun,  my  gods,  the  breath  of  my  life'';  140%  Akizzi  to  the  "king, 
my  lord,  [my  Sun]";  74*(?),  Ribaddi  to  his  "lord,  the  king  of  the 
lands,  the  great  king";  76%  id,  in  adtlress;  78%  irf.  in  address;  86% 
id,  in  address. 

25.  "King,  lord  and  Sun/'  48",  ?  to  the  "king,  my  lord,?  ?  "; 
163^  \  Lapaya  to  "the  king,  my  lord  and  my  Sun";  193%  Biridiya 
to  *'the  king  [my  lord]  and  my  sun  and  [my  gods]";  194%  %  id,  "to 
the  king,  my  lord  and  my  Sun";  195%  *,  id.  to  id,;  192%  id,  to 
"  the  king,  my  lord  [my  god],  my  sun";  25Q\  *,  Mutzu'  to  "  the  king^ 
my  lord  and  my  Sun/' 

26.  **Kmg,  lord,  Sun  which  is  from  heaven."  204*^,  Yapahi  to 
the  "king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  hea^ 
ven";  205%  id,  to  id.;  208%  '^%  Yitia  to  id.;  210%  id.  to  id.;  211*% 
id,  to  id,,  except  gads  for  god;  224^^  Subandi  to  id,,  except  god  for 
gods;  225*(?),  id,  to  id.;  226%  id.  to  id.;  227%  id.  to  "the  king,  my 
lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven^  my  god,  my  Sun";  228%  ^, 
id,  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  the  [Sun]  which  is  from  heaven";  236%  '% 
Pu-addi  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my  god,  the  Sun  which  is  from 
heaven;"  269,  Rev.  %  ?  to  ?;  272%  Enbauta  in  address. 

27.  '*The  king,  lord.  Sun  from  heaven/'  254%  Yiktajsu  in 
address;  262'**,  Nurtuya  ,  .  ,  ,  to  the  ''king,  my  lord,  [my  Sun]"; 
274*%  YahzibaiaC?)  to  the  '*king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun"(?); 
157%  %  Surata  in  address;  158S  Zatatna  in  address;  169%%  id,  in 
address  and  line  7;  200'%  ",  Suwardata  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my 
god,  my  Sun " ;  207^,  Yitia  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun"; 
217%  Zimridi  to  id,,  except  gods  for  god;  224",  :Subandi  to  id,,  except 
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god  for  gods;  228",  id,  to  the  "  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from 
heaven";  229^,  id,  to  "the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Smi,  the 
Sim  from  heaven";  169",  Milkili  to  the  "king,  my  lord,  my  gods, 
my  Sim." 

28.  "Kmg,  lord,  Smi  of  the  lands."  82^  Ribaddi  to  ?;  91S  id. 
"to  the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  of  the  lands";  53S  id.  in  address. 

29.  "King,  lord.  Sun,  god  (or  gods)."  128",  ",  Ammunira  to 
the  "  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods,  the  breath  of  my  life" ;  150S 
Abimilki  in  address;  155*,  id.  in  address;  259S  Hiziri  in  address; 
160^,  Zitatna  to  the  "  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  god,  the  Sun  from 
heaven." 

30.  "  King,  my  lord  and  Sun,  and  my  gods."  176^  ',  Arzawaya 
in  address  and  line  7;  197S  •,  Yarta  in  address  and  line  6. 

31.  "King,  my  lord  and  my  Sun,  and  my  gods."  193S  *;  Biri- 
diya  in  address  and  line  5. 

32.  "King,  lord,  sun,  god.  Sun  from  heaven."  160S  Zitatna  in 
address;  277^  •,  •,  ",  ?  in  address  and  lines  6,  9,  and  15. 

33.  "  King,  lord.  Sun,  god,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven."  269*, 
?  to  ?;  209S  Yitia  in  address;  257S  SuraSar  to  the  "king,  my 
lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven." 

34.  "King,  lord,  the  Sun  from  heaven,  the  son  of  the  Sun." 
257",  SuraSar  to  the  king,  etc.    See  under  33. 

35.  "  King,  lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven,  the  son  of  the 
Sun,  whom  the  Sun  loves."  208"-",  Yitia  to  the  "king,  my  lord, 
my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven." 

36.  "  King,  lord,  son  of  the  Sun,  who  is  from  heaven."  210**-'*, 
Yitia  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from 
heaven." 

37.  "  King,  lord,  god."  143^  Namiawaza  to  the  "  king,  my  lord, 
my  gods"(?). 

38.  "King,  lord  and  gods."  176",  Arzawaya  to  "the  king,  my 
lord  and  Sun,  and  my  gods." 

39.  "King,  Lord,  god.  Sun."  42\  Azu-i  in  address;  43S  »,  id. 
and  in  line  3;  47*,  id.  in  address. 

40.  "King,  lord,  god  and  Sun."  69",  Ribaddi  to  "my  lord,  the 
Sun";  48^  ?  to  the  "king,  my  lord(?)";  49*,  Azh-i  to  the  "great 
king,  my  lord,  my  god,  and  my  Sun";  64*,  Ribaddi  to  his  "lord, 
the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of  battle." 

41.  "King,  lord,  god,  Sun."  249*,  •,  *^  ",  ",  ",  Satiya  to  "the 
king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  sun";  149*,  Abimilki  in  address  (but 
gods  for  god) ;  154*,  id.  to  id. ;  165*,  •,  Suwardata  in  address  and  in 
line  6;  167*,  •,  id.,  id.;  168*,  *,  Milkili  in  address  and  in  line  5;  169*. 
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\  **,  *^  id.  in  address  and  lines  6,  10  and  16;  170',  ^  id.  in  address 
and  line  6;  171  \  *,  wL  in  address  and  Une  6  (but  god  for  gods); 
172\  ^  id.,  id.;  173S  *,  Ninur(?)  in  address  and  line  6;  174»,  \  ?  in 
addreas  and  line  6;  190*,  *,  Tagi  in  address  and  line  6;  192\  Biridiya 
in  address;  178*,  *,  ?  in  address  and  in  line  4;  200',  *,  Suwardata 
in  address  and  line  6;  206V  ^  Yapahi  in  address  and  line  5;  214*,  *, 
Yabitiri  in  address  and  line  6;  230\  ^,  Baiaj^a  in  address  and  line  7; 
232S  *,  **,  §utarna  in  address  and  lines  4  and  12;  233\  ',  id.  in  ad- 
dress and  line  8;  239*,  '\  Addudaian  in  address  and  line  5;  266*.  V  *", 
Yahzibaia  in  address,  etc.;  267*,  Yamiuta  in  address;  274\,  *,  *, 
Yahzibaia{?)  in  address  and  lines  4  and  8;  275^  V  .  .  ,  .  daian  in 
address  and  line  5;  2S3*,  Ilha  ....  in  address;  284',  *,  •,  ?  in 
address  and  lines  4  and  8* 

42.  "King,  lord,  god  (gods)  and  Sun.''  166S  Suwardata  in 
address;  199*,  2^.  in  id.;  201*,  id.  m  id. 

43.  "The  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun  from  heaven.''  235*, 
Pu-addi  in  address. 

44.  '  The  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven.** 
236*,  Pu~addi  in  address. 

45.  '*  King,  lord,  god,  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven/'  204*, 
^,  Yapahi  in  address  and  line  7;  205',  *,  id.  in  address  and  line  9; 
207*,  Yitia  in  adth^ess;  208*,  id.  in  id.;  209*,  id.  in  id.;  210*.  id.  in 
id.;  211*,  id  in  id.;  212*,  id.  in  id.;  213*,  id.  in  id.;  217*,  Zimridi  in 
address;  218*,  '''p  Yabiii-ilu  in  address  and  line  10;  224*,  Subandi 
in  address;  225*,  id.  in  id.;  226*,  id  in  id.;  228^  id.  to  the  "king,  my 
lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven^';  229*,  id>  in  address;  234*,  •, 
Pu-addi  in  address  and  line  5;  235,  id  in  id.  and  line  5;  243*,  ^,  ", 
Sipti  ....  in  address  and  lines  7  and  21 ;  257*,  SuraSar  to  "  the 
king,  my  lord,  my  Sun^  my  gods,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven '*;i 
269^,  ?to(?)/ 

46.  "The  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven^  my  god, 
my  Sun.**    227*,  Subandu  in  address. 

47*  "  The  king,  my  lord,  the  breath  of  my  life/'  129*,  Anmiunira 
in  address;  131*(?),  *,  *,  ?  to  ?;  148",  Zimrida  to  ?. 

48,  '^The  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  the  breath  of  my  life."  128**, 
Ammunu^a  to  '*  the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods,  the  breath  of 
my  Ufe." 

49,  "  The  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  ray  Sun,  the  breath  of  my  life/* 
147*,  Zimrida  in  address, 

50.  "  The  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods,  the  breath  of  my  life/* 
128*,  *,  *,  ",  *",  Ammunira  in  address  and  lines  6,  9,  12  and  36, 

51.  "King,  Sun/*  69^  ",  Ribaddi  to  *^my   lord,    the  Sun  ";j 
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782*,  '^  id.  to  "  the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun";  80^  id.  to  the  lord,  the 
"king  of  the  lands,  the  great  kmg,  the  king  of  battle";  83",  ",  ", 
id.  to  id.;  93S  id.  in  address;  145«,  ?  to  "the  king,  my  lord";  222^?), 
Saba  ....  in  address. 

52.  "The  king,  the  Sun  from  heaven."  226",  Subandi  to  the 
"  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sim,  the  Sim  which  is  from  heaven." 

53.  "King,  Sun,  lord."  38S",  Abd-ASratum  in  address  and  in 
Ime  28;  83",  Ribaddi  to  the  "lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  battle";  121»(?),  «(?),  ?  to  ?;  150^  AbimUki  to 
"the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods";  285^^  ",  ?  to  "the  king, 
my  lord." 

54.  "King,  the  Sun  in  the  heavens  (ina  Sami)."  50,  Rev.  "*, 
"  the  king,  his  lord,"  to  a  man  of  Amurra, 

55.  "King,  sun,  god  (or  gods)."  151S  Abimilki  in  address; 
152^?),  id.  in  address;  286S  ?  to  ?. 

56.  "King,  Sun  of  heaven."     ? 

57.  "King,  breath  of  my  life."     129S  Ammunira  in  address. 

58.  "  King  of  the  lands,  the  great  king."    70',  Ribaddi  in  address. 

59.  "  Kong  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle."  56^ 
Ribaddi  in  address;  60^,  id  in  id. 

60.  "The  king,  the  great  kmg."  79,  Rev.  *«(?),*  Ribaddi  to 
"his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands." 

61.  "The  great  king  (§arru  rabu)."  215**,  Dagantakala  to  "the 
great  king,  my  lord." 

62.  "The  great  king,  my  lord."  215S  *, ',  ",  ",  '•,  Dagantakala 
in  address  and  lines  5,  7,  11,  17  and  19;  216',  ^  ",  ",  id.  to  "the 
great  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  in  heaven"  (ana  Sami). 

63.  "The  great  king,  the  [king]  of  the  lands,"  or  "the  king,  the 
prince  of  the  lands."    85S  Ribaddi  in  address. 

64.  "The  great  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  in  heaven  (ana  Sami)." 
216S  Dagantakala  in  address. 

65.  "The  great  king,  the  king  of  battle."  75S  Ribaddi  in 
address. 

66.  "The  great  king,  my  lord,  [my  god  and  my  Sun]."  48', 
?  to  .  .  .  .  "king,  my  lord  ....";  49^  Aziri  in  address;  51\  id. 
in  id.  (but  the  and  is  omitted). 

67.  "The  mighty  king  (§arru  dannu)."  104««,  Ribaddi  to  "the 
king,  my  lord." 

68.  "The  great  one  (amelu  rabu),  my  lord."  268S  \  \  ";  ", 
Rev.  \  •,  Subayadi(?)  in  address. 

*  The  great  king  (sami  rabu),  here  referred  to^  may  be  the  king  of  Mitanni,  or 
the  king  of  Nahrina,  or  some  other. 
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09.  "The  Sun,  my  lord."  42*,  Axiri  to  *Hlie  king,  my  lord,  my 
god,  my  8tm";  53*,  Ribaddi  to  the  **ldiig,  my  lord,  the  sun  of  the 
lands";  288*,  ",  «,  ^,  **,  **,  ^'^  ?  ?:  289',  \  \  ,  .  .  .  Addu  to  the 
**  king,  my  lord/' 

70,  "The  Son,  the  king,  my  lord,"  285**,  «,  *•,  ?  to  "  the  Idng, 
my  lord." 

71,  "The  Sun  in  the  heavens/*  144**,  Xamiawaza  says:  **My 
lord  is  the  Sun  in  the  heavens  fma  Sami)/' 

11,  (1)  "  K  E,,  Raankhkhepeni,  son  of  the  Sun,  Raae^kanekht- 
khepera/'  B,  B.,  378  (El-Amarna).  For  mkht,  Budge  reads 
kkeser  (Prisae  and  Petrie  ser);  for  aa,  Pris^e  reads  heq.  Budge  and 
Petrie  menkh.  * 

(2)  "Rasemenkhkateheserkheperu."  Petrie,  II.  234,  fig.  144 
(rinp). 

(3)  "Raankhkheperu,  men,  neferkhepemra/'  Petrie,  II,  234 
(ring), 

(4)  "Raankhkhepem,  meriuaenra,"    Petrie,  11.  234  (ring). 

(5)  *'Raankhkheperu''  alone.    Petrie,  IL  23t  (ring). 

12.  (1)  "K.  E,,  Rakheperuneb,  son  of  the  Suii,  Amentutankh- 
heqAuresu."  B,  B.,  380  (Budge's  reading  remj  instead  of  the  su 
of  B.  B.,  and  the  Konigshuch^  is  here  given), 

(2)  "Horus  of  gold,  .  ,  ,  .  sehetepneteru,"    B,  B,,  380. 

(3)  "Kanekhttutmes/'    B.  B.,  380, 

(4)  "  The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ranebkheperu,  beloveil 
ofThoth.*'    B.  B.,  380. 

(5)  "Ameaankhtutheqauresu/'    B.  B*.  380. 

(6)  "Mighty  bull,  the  horus  of  gold,  beautiful  god,  lord  of  the 
two  lauds/'     Budge,  l\\  143. 

(7)  "Lord  of  the  land"  (two  lands?).  Brugsch,  History,  L  457 
(from  tomb  of  Qumat). 

(8)  "The  king/'  Brugsch,  Huhry,  I.  457  (from  tomb  of 
Qurnat), 

(9)  "Amen''  (also  '^Aten"*)  "Rakheperuneb/^  Petrie,  H.  236 
(ring). 

(10)  "Rakheperuneb,  setep-Amenra/'     Petrie,  II,  236  (ring). 

(11)  "Rakheperuneb,  setep-Amen"  (or  **Aten"*).  Petrie,  H. 
236  (ring). 

(12)  "The  good  god,  Rakheperuneb,  merisahepu,"  Le.j  "beloved 
son  of  Hepu/^    Petrie,  II.  237  (on  pendant). 

(13)  "The  good  god,  Rakheperuneb,  giver  of  life,  son  of  the  Sun, 

♦  Both  w  and  t  are  inscribed  on  the  first  rinj;  certainly  (t.«.,  on  (0),  ond  accord- 
;  to  the  figure  in  Petne  on  (11)  also). 
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Tutankhamenheqinres,  like  Ra."     Petrie,  II.  237  (from  alabaster 
vase). 

(14)  "  Rakheperunebmeriptah,  lord  of  the  two  lands."  Petrie, 
II.  238  (ring). 

13.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rakheperumaatari,  son  of  the  Sun,  Neter- 
tef^ineterhequast."    B.  B.,  384. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Rakheperuarimat."    B.  B.,  384  (Bab-el-Maluk). 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtthehentkhau."    B.  B.,  384. 

(3)  "  L.  S.,  Sekhempehpehtersatet,  i.e.,  mighty  in  power  smiting 
Asia."    B.  B.,  384. 

(4)  "Horns  of  gold,  the  prince  who  keepeth  (maketh?)  the  law, 
the  creator  of  the  two  lands."    B.  B.,  384;  Budge,  TV.  146. 

(5)  "RsrHorus,  mighty  bull  of  saffron-colored  risings."  B.  B., 
384. 

(6)  "Horus  of  the  double  crown,  mighty  bull  of  the  saffron- 
colored  risings."    B.  B.,  384. 

(7)  "King  Rakheperuarimat."    B.  B.,  384;  Budge,  IV.  147  bis. 

(8)  "Rakheperumerimat^riaapehpeh."    B.  B.,  384. 

(9)  "Power  doubly  strong,  smiter  of  Asia,  the  Horus  of  gold, 
the  prince  who  keepeth  truth,  the  creator  of  the  two  lands." 
Budge,  IV.  146. 

(10)  "King  Netertefaineterhequast."    Budge,  IV.  147  bis. 

(11)  "  King,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rakheperuarimaat."  Budge, 
IV.  147. 

14.  (1)  a.  "Ratcheserkheperusetepenra,  son  of  the  Sim,  Heru- 
emhebmeriamen."    B.  B.,  386. 

6.  "Ratcheserkheperu."    B.  B.,  386. 

c.  "Ratcheserkheperusetepenra."    B.  B.,  386. 

d.  "Ratcheserkheperuhequastsetepra."    B.  B.,  386. 

e.  "  Ratcheserkheperuheqmaatsetepenra."    B.  B.,  386. 

/.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Heruemhebmerienamen."    B.  B.,  386. 
g.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Heruemhebura."    B.  B.,  386. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtseptsekheru."    B.  B.,  386. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Urb^aitem^pt."    B.  B.,  386. 

(4)  "  Horus  of  gold,  herihermaatsekhepertaui,  i.e.,  resting  upon 
truth,  creating  the  two  lands."    B.  B.,  386. 

(5)  "  Hor,  the  powerful  bull,  firm  with  hand  and  counsel,  Lord 
of  the  double  crown,  great  from  his  wonderful  works  in  Ape, 
Golden  Hor,  who  supports  himself  in  justice,  the  upholder  of  the 
land.  King  Serkhepnu-a,  who  is  elected  by  the  Sim-god,  the  son  of 
Ra,  Miamen  Horemheb."  (So  titles  are  given  by  Brugsch  in  His- 
tary,  I.  467.) 
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f  (6)  "The  king."    Bnigsch,  Jfistory,  I.  468,  471,  472  his. 

^  (7)  "Heru,  the  wise  king."    Bnigsch,  HisUny,  I.  470   (from 

temple  in  Ape). 

(8)  ''Divine  benefactor."    Bnigsch,  History^  I.  471  (ftom  rocks 
at  Silffllis). 

(9)  "The  powerful,  glorious  long."    Bnigsch,  History,  I.  471 
(from  rocks  at  Silsilis). 

(10)  "Eingof  Egypt,  Sun  of  the  nine  foreign  nations."   Brug&Bch, 
History,  I.  470  (from  temple  in  Ape). 

(11)  "Holiness  (majesty?)."    Bnigsch,  History,  I.  472  (from 
grave  of  Noferhotep  at  Thebes). 

(12)  "Pharaoh."    Bnigsch,  History,  I.  473  (from  Brit.  Museum, 
No.  5624). 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 
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I.— PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

Descartes,  Spinoza  and  the  New  Philosophy.  By  James  Iverach,  M.A., 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Christian  Ethics  in  the  United  Free 
Church  College,  Aberdeen.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1904. 
Imported.    Small  8vo  ;  pp.  xii,  245.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  volume  in  the  series  of  "The  World's  Epoch-makers,"  edited  by  Oli- 
phant  Smeaton.  Probably  no  subject  in  the  whole  series  is  more  important 
than  this;  probably  no  writer  will  have  a  harder  task  in  crowding  so  much  thought 
into  so  little  space;  and,  we  may  venture  to  add,  probably  no  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished scholars  who  constitute  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  series  will  pro- 
duce a  more  satisfactory  book  than  this.  The  title  indicates  the  scope  of  the 
book.  Dr.  Iverach  briefly  traces  the  turn  of  the  world's  thinking  from  the  spirit 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  that  of  the  Modem  Philosophy.  He  believes  that  Mediseval 
monotheism  prepared  the  way  for  the  succeeding  era  of  science.  Augustine  had 
in  him  both  Descartes,  in  his  certainty  of  the  inner  experience,  and  Hildebrand, 
in  his  conception  of  the  Church.  The  Hildebrandism  developed  earlier  than  the 
Cartesianism,  and  the  key  to  the  Mediseval  Philoisophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Church  guaranteed  the  validity  and  the  truth  of  men's  beUefs.  By  and 
by,  however,  men  began  to  see  that  the  facts  of  life  and  of  the  world  did  not 
square  with  this  ecclesiastically  imposed  beUef.  Then  came  the  Awakening. 
Descartes  was  a  morning  star  of  the  new  day;  but  he  was  timid,  he  was  afraid  of 
the  Church,  he  was  not  an  aspirant  for  the  immortality  of  the  martyr.  He  was 
the  first  in  philosophy  to  make  consciousness  the  object  of  consciousness,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  Kant  and  the  methods  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  He 
endeavored  to  clear  the  mind  of  all  prepossessions,  by  doubting  everything  to 
begin  with.  Then  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  in  his  famous  saying,  Cogito, 
ergo  «wm,  the  generalized  teaching  of  which  is  that  wherever  consciousness  is  there 
existence  certainly  is.  His  philosophy  was  a  Dualism,  embracing  mind  with  its 
own  attribute  of  thought  and  matter  with  its  own  attribute  of  extension;  and 
the  crux  of  his  teaching  was  the  interaction  of  these  two  disparate  but  parallel 
systems.  He  postulated  theism  to  meet  this  emergency,  otherwise  his  philosophy 
would  not  "work." 

The  ontologies!  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  We  exist  and,  although  imperfect,  we  have  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  being;  this  idea  must  have  a  cause  outside  of  us,  ergo  God.  If  challenged 
to  show  why  existence  as  thought  involves  existence  as  reality,  Descartes  answers 
that  whenever  we  find  "a  conviction  as  clear,  distinct  and  indubitable  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  it  to  be  an  indication 
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of  truth  AEid  an  index  of  real  edatcnce,"  This  U  a  prec&rioua  inducdan,  ami  it 
is  so  vital  to  the  argument  that  its  precaiiousneffl  haa  always  weftkened  it.  He 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  objections  of  Hamilton  and  the  rest  and  atoutly 
maintained  that  the  mind's  coneeptlon  of  the  Infinite  is  positive  and  not  merely 
negative.  Dr*  Iverach  believes  that  Carteaianism  fails  to  account  for  urnaatJon 
while  stripping  voUtion  pf  evar^  causal  element,  and  that  Occamoualiam  is  a 
logical  and  legitimate  development  from  it.  Rather,  we  may  say  that  Bfate- 
braache  applied  Cartesianism  and  Spinosa  developed  it.  The  Amsterdam  ^aaa- 
potisber  was  the  philoeophlcal  progenitor  of  modern  pantheism.  His  sv^tem  is  a 
deirout  and  mystical  combination  of  the  '* Substance"  of  the  philosopher  with  tha 
'* Jehovah"  o^  the  Hebrew,  His  Cogiiatw  reminds  Dr,  Ivetach  forcibly  of 
''Jonathan  Edwards,  the  great  American  thinker,  between  whom  and  Bpinoxa 
there  are  so  m&ny  resemblances,  particuljuiy  the  love  of  'Being'  in  general" 
(p.  184),  He  held  that  Substance  is  poeseasd  of  an  infinite  number  of  attribute, 
eaeh  infinite  in  its  kind,  but  man's  finite  ^telljgence  can  apprehend  but  two  of 
these^  namely,  thought  and  extension.  Thus  does  Spinoza's  pantheism  leav«  a 
door  ajar  for  Agnoaticism.  The  keynote  of  his  system  is  Determinism:  "AM 
things  flow  forth  with  the  same  neceMity  from  the  divine  nature,  as  from  the 
nature  of  a  triangle  it  follows,  from  eternity ^  that  its  three  'mterior  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  angl^"  (p,  194).  He  aaya  for  himsetf  that  he  *'plac^  free- 
dom in  free  necessity,  not  in  free  demsHon.**  He  struggle  and  flounders  but  does 
not  succeed,  except  in  his  own  judgment,  in  setting  forth  any  consistent  doctrine 
of  freedom.  He  inslsti  that  whether  we  act  under  necessity  or  freedom  we  ajift 
in  either  case  led  by  hope  and  fear.  He  declares  it  to  be  ^'flatly  fabe*'  when  be 
is  charged  with  taking  away  freedom  from  God  and  with  subjecting  Him  to  fatei. 
In  his  view,  a  system  of  inevitable  necessity  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  aU  the 
characteristics  of  a  moral  life* 

Spinoza  was  an  epodi-maker,  surely ^  in  the  histon-  of  thought*  and  many  aie 
his  disciples  to-day  who  have  never  named  the  name  of  their  master.  His 
influence  is  rather  that  of  a  spirit  than  of  a  system ;  his  own  teaching  has  had 
small  direct  effect  upon  modern  thinking.  The  concluding  paragr^h  in  his 
Ethics  Dr,  Iverach  calls  'Uouctiing  and  somewhat  pathetic":  "If  tlie  way  which 
I  have  pointed  out  as  leading  to  this  result  seems  exceedingly  hard,  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  discovered.  Needs  must  it  be  hard,  since  it  is  so  seldom  found. 
How  would  it  be  possible,  if  salvation  were  ready  to  our  hand  and  could,  without 
great  labor,  be  found j  that  it  should  be  by  alrooat  all  men  neglected?  But  all 
things  excellent  are  as  difficult  as  they  are  rare."  Perhaps  we  can  conclude 
this  brief  notice  in  no  better  way  than  to  quote  Dr*  Iverach ^a  own  ^timate  of 
Spinoza's  style  and  teaching:  '*He  has  not  made  it  easy  for  the  reader  of  his 
philosophy.  His  geometric  method  has  made  the  communication  of  his  thought 
to  the  reader  difficult,  and  the  machinery  resists  the  communion  of  author  ^iiith 
reader.  Much  is  to  be  learned  of  him.  Even  his  doctrine  of  God  has  in  it  ele- 
ments of  value  for  theists.  His  account  of  the  emotions  has  permanent  worth, 
and  his  remark  that  only  by  emotion  can  we  control  emotion  is  of  the  highest 
value,  though  he  seems,  in  his  zeal  for  the  dominance  of  knowledge,  to  forget  tlie 
place  of  emotion  in  life.  Yet  this  is  recogniied  again  in  his  doctrine  of  the  intel- 
lectual love  of  God,  however  in  consistently  he  ma_v  have  brought  it  in.  But  the 
main  difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of  his  teaching^  from  an  ethical  point  of  xiew, 
is  that  it  is  an  ethic  for  philosophers  alone.  It  neglects  the  common  man,  it 
pro^ddes  no  way  of  making  him  a  man  worth  saving.  The  practical  problem  of 
life— how  to  make  bad  men  good  men,  how  to  make  the  selfish  unselfish— may  be 
solved  by  him,  but  the  solution  is  on  a  plane*out  of  the  sight  of  the  common 
man  ^Mp.  241). 

Trenion.  Henhy  CoLLi?r  Mintom. 
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The  PRinrciPLEd  of  Knowi^sikik,  wvtn  R^hkwks.  on  the  Nature  of  Healitt. 
By  Rev.  Johnston*  Estep  Walter,  author  of  The  Perception  of  Space  and 
Matter,  Volume  II,  West  Newton,  Pa,:  Johnston  and  Penny,  1904*  Svo, 
pp.  331. 

This  volume  comes  to  hand  without  IntroductioEi  or  Preface,  and  yet,  to  ui 
M  least,  neither  author  nor  publishar  is  so  well  knoift-n  as  to  render  a  word  of 
€?c plana tion  wholly  superflnous.  The  author's  name  on  the  'title-page  \&  un- 
adorned with  academic  references  or  scholastic  titles;  only  the  single  word  \s 
added  naming  the  former  work  of  the  author.  Thia  ignorance  on  our  part  may 
be  a  qualification  to  judge  more  fairly  the  intrinsie  merits  of  these  pages;  only 
it  must  be  said  that,  seeing  that  this  h  the  second  volume  of  the  work  of  which  it 
19  hut  a  part,  and  seeing  that  the  other  book  referred  to  on  the  title-pa|^  is  a 
treatise  upon  a  closely  related  subject,  the  critical  reader  will  find  himself  seriously 
handicapped  in  passing  j\idgment  upon  what  is  really  but  a  fragment  of  a  large 
and  systematic  whole.  The  other  parts  we  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
peruse.  It  is  easy  to  me  that  the  author  is  very  much  at  home  with  the  profound 
themes  which  he  discusses.  These  pages  evince  not  only  familiarity  with  the 
modern  historj^  of  metaphysical  thought,  but  also  a  firm  and  confident  grasp  upon 
the  perennial  prohlems  of  philosophy*  We  give  ungrudging  respect  to  any  man, 
with  trained  and  informed  mind,  who  has  the  courage  to  brave  the  foolish  axid 
noisy  outcry  of  the  time  against  stiff  and  sound  metaph\'sical  thinking;  and  in 
thia  instance  the  writer  has  stenmied  the  current  of  contemporary  thought  and 
has  championed  a  position  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  favorite  one  with 
philosophers  themselves  just  now* 

-Mr.  Walter  is  a  dualidtic  realist  in  ontology  and  an  empirical  perceptionbt  in 
epistemology.  Fie  declines  to  believe  that  qualities  of  matter  are  simply  con- 
stitutive elements  of  percipient  states  of  mind ;  and  yet  he  reeogniaes  that  the 
foimdation  problem  of  dualism  is  to  show  that,  and  how.  modes  of  mtnd  may 
xepresent  objective  realities  and  may  be  known  to  do  so.  Idealists  hold  that  the 
«o*called  objective  realiti^  are  pure  complex  modes  of  mind,  a  position  wliieh 
-our  author  ja^tly  traces  up  to  solipsism  as  its  logical  implication.  There  must 
in  truth  be  some  conformity  of  the  percipient  mode  to  the  perceived  object- 
Here  the  author  follows  Locke^  as  indeed  he  does  in  great  degree  generally  i  he 
declares  that  the  mental  mode  '* resembles"  the  primary  qualities  of  external 
matter,  and  ^'corresponds  to"  the  secondary'  qualities.  He  is  \^ith  Locke  in 
finding  the  origin  of  all  knowledge  in  <i  post^iari  sourct^s.  The  notion  of  spatial 
externality  comes  from  "the  reciprocal  spatial  outness  of  sensations,"  Space  is 
empty  room  and  extension  is  a  quality  of  objects  by  which  they  fill  space ;  and 
we  are  told  that  "  the  thought  of  objective  space  first  arises  in  the  mind  when 
_«ome  object,  which  has  been  clasped  by  the  hands  and  arms,  is  removed  or 

ipes,  and  the  grasping  organs  close  without  encountering  resistance"  (p.  105) » 
The  same  general  explanation  is  applied  to  the  notion  of  time  which  ^  unlike  Space, 
is  not  an  objective  entity,  but  is  a  property  of  being ;  and  of  Causation  or  Power, 
which  is  derived  ^  posteriori  from  consciousness. 

Our  knowledge  of  God  is  relative,  medial  and  partial;  but  it  is  true.  The 
chapter  on  '*The  Cognirion  of  God'^  is  able,  clear  and  very  sane.  The  author  has 
the  courage  to  attempt  the  experiential  rationale  for  all  human  cognitions.  He 
-carries  this  theory  up  to  the  notion  of  the  Infinite  which  he  defines  not  as  that 
which  has  no  limits,  but  as  that  to  which  we  think  no  limits.  And  Lockers 
familiar  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  mind  forms  the  notion  of  the  Infinite 
by  adding  known  unit  to  known  unit  ad  infimtum  is  approved  and  appropriated. 
For  the  reason  stated  at  the  beginning,  we  must  refrain  from  passing  judgment 
upon  this  section  of  the  author's  work.  His  would  fain  be  a  via  mej^ia  between 
matter-ignoring  idealism  and  downright  materialistic  agnosticism,  but  we  havQ 
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B«t  iMm  MMcli  Mr,  Walbrr  it  wHliiif  Co  jri^  to  tint  pmd^,  vid  toir 
mmd  ham  wdl  li«  iwiila  tty  dooi  ncit  ftifly  •ppeir  in  lliis  Tchmmt;  ijyididai 
•Mad  hu  vlevi  OMN*  fsB^r  dtewtMH^. 


IL— APOLOGETICAI.  THEOLOGY. 

■voiiOm  nr  EKVCLATre.  Rede  bij  de  ovefdra4?hl  vmn  bei  Ee<to»At  &»£  de 
VfSje  Univeraii^t  op  20  OctJ>b«r,  1©C^  gd^ondeii  door  Dr.  H.  H,  KrxPtx. 
AtimUfrdMtn  ca  Ptrv^^ofii^:  Hdveker  en  Wofroaer  [190^    4to,  pp.  III. 

Thfy  e^l  tlimr  Rjetofml-^ddrgwet  tn  kipe  moukle  in  HoUbiuL  l>r.  H.  H« 
Ka>'pi*r»  folliiwitif  the  exAmple  of  }it»  iUustiiotit  fattier,  wbom  w^  have  all  leanied 
l»  hi^nof  ftfitl  lovfi,  luM  rhoitern  tt  kr|:«?  fiib/«?el  aod  haa  treated  it  largdy.  The  ail- 
6nmm  lUudt  orcupici  ot^y  forty-ei^it  ^^m  of  the  book  in  which  it  i«  printed: 
the  rfrniaitvinii  pafit  mte  doiely  pmckmi  with  an  immeiiae  body  of  ''noiieip"  eop^ 
porting  tJte  iijiteftietita  df  the  text  and  reveAling  a  wide  learning  and  a  thoro«iKll 
naMeking  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Ku^'per  ejrpiesKs,  indeed^  bm 
^^|^^*t  that  he  rtjnht  not  leave  to  a  ipeeialist  the  handling  of  the  topic  he  hm  fdl 
drawn  Ui  fjf>^ii]  wtth^  nnd  smk»  the  Iridtiigence  of  Iiia  readers  for  the  apectade  he 
Uh*U  he  riitiwt  pr4'm<nt  nH*rr  puAtimg  through  a  vety  thorny  pathway  o%'er  which 
fi»w  ln*ad  without  torn  carmen ta.  His  modesty  does  him  credit;  but  so  doea 
fh**  rnmlt  of  hin  irieiirsion  under  the  fttreasof  a  duty  to  his  special  pubUc  into  a 
reKioEi  not  quite  hin  own.  Xo  eipecialist  could  have  shown  a  fuller  acquaintance 
with  thi*  literature  of  tlic  special  topic  undertaken:  a)id  we  may  be  allowed  to 
achl  thnl  no  speciahiit  i-ould  Imve  found  his  way  bt'tteraniOEg  the  multitudinowa 
fk'ljiiU  to  the  really  nalicnt  facta  or  have  thrown  up  into  higher  rehef  the  really 
imiioriiujt  liwionM. 

Th<?  nuhjrft  that  has  attracted  Dr.  Kuyper's  attention  so  powerfully  is  thai 
"PftnhAhylonmjn''  that  han  recently  thrust  il«elf  bo  forcibly  into  notice,  and  on 
the  ItiiKin  of  which  wc  are  Ihreatened  not  only  with  a  reconitruction  of  the  whole 
hiitriry  of  culture,  but  with  a  new  form  of  naturalism  in  religion  of  indefinitely 
more  iipfciou»neM*i  than  that  whicli  it  is  striving  to  replace.  For  Dr*  Knyper 
fully  ace«*pta  Friwirirh  Dditawch's  brusque  ''either — or'*:  ** Either  Divine 
Revelation  in  the  wmw  of  the  Clnirchj  or  gradual  historical  (human)  devebp* 
mcnt."  And  hi*  fully  recognises  that  the  new  naturalism  has  tlii©  great  advan- 
tage over  it*  prt^icecastir,  that  it  at  least  roots  itself  in  objective  facts  rather 
timn  in  iiubjcclive  criticism,  and  therefore  makes  an  appeal  to  rea^n  which  the 
BO*cftllcd  Ilighcr  C*riticiHm  could  never  attain.  He  does  not  suppose »  to  be  sure, 
that  the  idt»*is  of  Evolution  and  Revelation  are  necessarily  mutually  exclusive: 
he  is  (]\hU^  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  contend  with  Prof.  Zenos  in  the  .Pri»«stofi 
Thtological  lie  new  for  July,  190Z,  that  Revelation  itself  exhibits  an  orgamc 
development.  But  h«  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  permit  himself  to  be  blinded  by 
that  fact  to  the  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  conception  of  Revelation  pre- 
sented by  tht*  n(*w  presen tuition  of  Christianity  as?  an  evohition  from  Babylonian 
beginnings,  Grant<*il  that  Christianity  may  be  conceived  as  the  endpoint  of  a 
long  development,  the  c  question  is  whether  this  development  is  the  result  of  God'i 
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chiJig  down  to  men,  revealing  Himself  to  them  and  leading  them  by  slow  stag^, 
ithey  were  able  to  beiir  it^  to  the  fuU  knowledge  of  Himself;  or  of  man^s  reaehmg 
upward  to  God,  creating  for  himself  his  own  religion,  until  he  could  at  last  declare 
to  his  God,  *'I  have  made  thee  in  my  own  image/'  Dr.  Km'per  recognizes  that 
the  latter  standpoint  is  the  standpoint  of  the  new  ^*Panbabyionism,"  and  sets 
huuself  to  ejEhibit  and  test  the  basis  on  which  it  rests. 

One  of  the  most  engaging  features  of  Dr.  Kuyper'a  treatment  of  hia  subject  m 
its  excellent  balance.  Though  dearly  and  firmly  taking  his  standpoint  from  the 
full  revetati on-character  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Scriptures  on  which  it 
is  based,  he  does  not  permit  himself  to  exaggerate  the  methods  or  results  of  the 
process  of  either  revelation  or  Inspiration.  He  protests  rather  against  the  me- 
chanical conception  of  either.  Only  in  one  single  passage  does  he  seem  to  m, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  fall  away  from  this  admirable  poise.  That  is 
when,  in  the  midst  of  a  justly  conceived  and  finely  expressed  protest  against  the 
tendency  abroad  among  us  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  extra-biblical  attes- 
tations to  faith,  he  adduces  the  testimQnium  Spiriius  Sancti  in  what  seetnn  to  us  an 
unguarded  because  too  undefined  a  manner.  "The  evohitionar>'*hypo thesis/' 
he  remarks,  *'  by  eomjoon  consent  stands  or  falls  with  the  trustwortliin^s  or  un- 
trustworthinessof  Israers  traditions*  And  although  for  God^s  children  this  trust- 
worthiness does  not  depend  on  a  clay  tablet  from  Babylon  or  a  papyrus  roll  from 
Eg)*pt,  because  they  have  in  the  te^tim&nuim  Spiritus  SancH  an  immovable  foun- 
dation for  their  faith  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  powerful  weapon  for 
Christian  apologetics  that  thus  far  these  discoveries  have  in  a  most  brilliant 
way  %"indicated  the  fides  hMorten  of  the  Old  Testament.*'  It  might  be  possible 
to  gain  the  impr^sion  from  this  allusion  that  the  i^aiim&n  turn  Spiritus  Sancti 
was  delivered  to  the  heart  of  the  child  of  God  independently  of  all  other  evidence, 
and  not  (as  is  really  the  fact)  con  curs  ively  with  other  evidence.  Nowhere  else, 
however,  is  there  the  f^lightcst  tendejjcy  to  exaggierate  the  supernatural  elements 
of  religion  in  their  modes  of  operation. 

Nor  is  there  anywhere  the  slightest  tendency  exhibited  to  minimise  the  nature 
or  the  amount  or  the  value  of  the  disco-veries  of  modem  research.  If  nothing 
eke^  Dr.  Kuyper'ai  firm  grasp  of  the  Rcfonned  doctrine  of  Common  Grace  would 
have  preserved  him  from  temptation  to  do  this,  *' Aft  to  the  affiliation  of  Israel's 
language,  culture,  coinage,  measures  and  weights  with  Babel,  I  say  nothing," 
he  remarks.  **Even  here,  no  doubt,  the  school  of  Delitzsch  speaks  exaggerat- 
ingly;  but  this  matter  is  of  no  imporlanee  for  Revelation.  Such  an  affiliation 
might  be  inconceivable  for  the  Anabaptist  conception  of  Israel  as  a  new  creation, 
standing  entirely  outside  of  the  life  of  the  peoples ;  from  the  Refonned  standpoint 
it  raises  no  difficulty  whatever*  The  ^atia  speeialis  rests  on  the  gratia  t^nfnunia 
and  takes  it  up  into  itself/'  Accordingly  we  find  him  careful  to  reeogniKe  not 
only  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  new  inv^tigatons,  but  abo  aU  the  truths 
involved  in  them,  making  the  most  of  them,  and  building  up  his  argument  for 
the  revelatory  character  of  the  Christian  religion  In  their  full  light.  It  is  not 
because  he  sees  in  the  new  theories  the  sillirat  of  all  theories  of  the  evolution  of 
Chriatianity^  for  which  least  can  be  said,  that  he  makes  them  the  occasion  of  a 
renewed  defenae  of  the  Christian  religion-  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  he  sees  in. 
them  the  rncwt  specious  of  all  tlieories,  for  which  the  most  can  be  said.  **  If  I 
pam  by  other  hypotheses  of  derivation/*  he  remarks,  **and  oonfine  myself  to 
Babel  alone^  that  is  because  I,  too,  am  convinced  that  in  Babel  lies  the  key  of  the 
position-  .  .  ,  .  Make  what  discount  you  please  on  account  of  the  perverse 
overpressure  of  Panbabylonism ;  there  nevertheless  lies  in  it  a  kernel  of  truth, 
which  we  must  not  disavow.  ,  *  ,  *  Babel  is  the  mother  of  the  peoples.  And 
however  far  her  children  may  have  wandered  from  her,  they  bear  still  the  family 
likeness/'  Prof.  Ku^'per  is  accordingly  generous  in  his  recognition  of  the  facta 
establiibed  and  gains  made.     He  has  no  wish  to  underestimate  the  wonders 
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wnxtg^t  by  the  hitniaa  intellect  a&d  iklll  of  Babyioa. 

latdleet  uid  tldll  eaa  ftecotmt  for  Uie  diTifie  oonlcntof  theChniliaa  i 

pT»  his  comp^ltDg  reasoQs  for  d^ruif  ii^ 

Whm  wie  iposkof  tJieieiaitifie  value  of  Dr,  fCuyp^r's  iQy 
ptittt  lake  ftcccmnt  cl  tbe  ''Nol»''  as  wdl  a«  of  the  teal  ol  tiie  dbooozae  i 
ThcM  Boiea  aie  in  compMB  moch  greater  than  the  text,  and  •entxl  of 
attnin  a  length  which  ptbs  theoi  the  ^uc  of  Kparate  djaeoaakms.  Tbej  i 
m  vfsry  widm  fidd  and  gJTc  tfae  reader  not  only  a  pretty  ful]  bibBogF'afil^  of  1 
Fanbabykmian  debate  and  rdated  questions,  but  a  suei!inct  dwcuanon  of  i 
of  the  intportant  points  involved  in  thia  debate.  The  readexa  of  this  Rxteem 
will  be  gratified  to  know  tkmt  its  contributors  have  not  been  negleeted  bj  Dr. 
Kuyper  in  hia  study  of  the  question  before  hun.  In  p&rticijlar^  he  pay?  a  hi^ 
tribute  to  Dr.  Wtkon's  article  on  "*  Babylon  and  Israel,"  in  the  number  of  tUs 
RmrESw  for  July,  19QS.  From  thia  artide  Dr.  Ktipyer  draws  repeatedly,  aod  when 
Speaking  of  ita  main  eonleotion  adverts  to  it  aa  follows:  *M  refer  here  only  to  the 
admirahle  artide  of  R.  D,  Wilson  in  Thk  Princeton  Theoixioical  Rcnvw^ 
where ^  on  the  baais  of  comparative  philology,  it  is  ahown  how  Uttle  Israel  was 
dependent  on  Babel  in  its  world  of  thought.  In  very  truth  thii  proof  ia  'stiikiEig/ 
When  apiritual  dependenee  ia  found,  then  men  borrow — as  our  own  language 
shows — along  with  things  and  ideas,  also  the  wordii.  The  fact  that  larad,  j 
its  juriJjprudence  and  culture*  its  psyehology  and  religious  conceptions, 
entirely  dlSerent  wordi  to  Babel,  shows  that  in  laraal,  on  the  common  bssial 
Shemitiam^  a  wholly  peculiar  life  was  built  up/'  We  have  allowed  outadTes  to 
quote  this  judgment  not  only  to  gratify  our  propter  pride,  but  to  Uluatrate  the 
care  and  diacrimination  with  which  Dr,  Kuyper  makes  u^  of  the  authors  quoted 
by  him  in  his  notes.  Thii  feature  of  hia  work  renders  hia  notes  very  va]tiiJ>le  to 
the  reader  who  would  fain  £nd  hia  way  in  the  voluminous  llt^^rature  of  the 
subject.    He  could  scarody  find  a  better  guide  than  Dr,  Kuyper, 

We  thank  Dr,  Kuyper  for  his  admirable  address  and  we  congratulate  the  Free 
Univetuity  of  Amsterdam  upon  securing  to  ita  service  such  a  Bon  to  a  distinguished 
father,  as  Dr.  Kuyper^s  published  wiitinga  shows  him  to  be.  With  liim  we  join 
heartily  in  the  wish  Viml,  cresml,  fi^rr^at  amdemia! 

Prineeton.  B.  B,  Wabtield. 


Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith.  By  GiK^RiCiE  A.  Gobdon,  Minister  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany, 1903.     8vo  ;  pp.  xix,  dm,    S1.30  net. 

We  have  here  the  Yale  Lectures  for  1902  on  the  Lyman  Beeclier  foundation, 
although  generously  enlarged  and  supplemented  for  the  printer.  Dr.  Gordon's 
theological  position  as  that  of  a  leader  of  the  newer  thought  is  well  known. 
Hia  measa^  is  subatantiaUy  unchanged,  and  the  reader  who  has  read  his  former 
hooka  and  is  acquainted  with  his  point  of  view  can  predict  with  pretty  fair  accu- 
racy what  he  would  have  to  say  upon  any  given  subject-  It  hardly  seems  to  us 
that  the  title  of  this  volume  correctly  indicates  its  theme.  It  suggests  final  cate- 
gories and  raises  expectations  of  abstract  and  comprehensive  generalisatio 
But  we  do  not  find  them?.  Dr.  Gordon  addresges  himselC  to  preachers  and  vie 
the  theological  landscape  from  the  place  of  the  man  he  himself  is— not  the  dr^ 
speculative  or  analytical  thinker,  but  the  minister  of  the  GospcL  in  contact  with 
man,  the  pastor  whose  business  it  is  to  commend  truth  and  comfort  to  his  own 
flock. 

He  says  there  are  two  kincis  of  theologians,  professional  and  non-professional ; 
and  while  he  concedes  a  large  place  and  work  to  the  former,  yet  he  holds  that  the 
latter  are  always  the  leaders  in  religious  thought  as  well  as  in  religious  life.  Mere 
scholarsljip  may  embarrass  productive  activity  and  may  impair  real  efficiency 
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^  Mr,  J,  S,  Mill  believed  it  did  in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Br.  Gordon 
says  thflt  only  two  men  in  the  history  of  philoaophy  were  really  scbolarSj  nameiy, 
Aristotle  and  Hegel;  and  only  two  in  the  history  of  theology^  Origen  and  Calvin. 
Scotland,  with  all  its  pencbant  for  theology ♦  itever  had  a  professional  theologian, 
althongb  it  has  had  many  professional  philosophers;  but  there,  bs  elsewhere^  the 
dominating  spiritfi  in  theology  have  always  been  preachers— witness  Cliakners 
in  Scotland  and  Channing  and  Beecher  in  America. 

Dr.  Gordon  la  a  virile  and  suggestive  writer  who  often  surprises  the  reader  with 
the  freshness  and  vigor  with  which  he  can  say  an  old  and  familiar  thing.  He 
has  not  too  well  learned  the  art  of  condensation  and,  in  his  rhetorical  excursions, 
he  not  unf  requently  causes  the  reader  to  pause  and  ask  himself  what  was  the  point 
of  departure.  Now  and  then  he  treats  us  to  a  passage  of  exceptional  strength 
and  beauty;  this,  for  example:  ''The  preacher  is  a  dweller  on  the  shores  of  the 
eternal  deep.  Its  tides  ebb  and  flow  under  his  vision;  its  murmur  and  Uiunder 
are  the  minor  and  major  of  an  anthem  to  which  he  is  always  an  eager  Usiener_ 
If  the  preacher  ia  without  an  understanding  heart  all  this  1*111  avail  nothing; 
but  given  the  insight,  here  is  an  unequaled  opportunity  for  discouree  about  God 
and  divine  things,  in  the  grand  unison  of  reason  and  passion.  The  preacher 
should  be  beyond  all  others  prism-eyed,  and  what  is  to  ordinary  vision  but  com- 
mon day  should  be  to  him  fuU  of  auroral  fires  and  sunset  hues"  (p.  18).  We  are 
tempted  to  quote  Dr.  Gordo n*s  words  in  a  very  keen  critique  of  Agnosticism 
**Any  one  has  a  right  to  be  dumb  upon  the  ultimate  meaning  of  life  and  the  tmi- 
v^eiise^  on  condition  that  he  shall  remain  dumb.  In  taking  this  position  one  askft 
simply  to  be  counted  out  of  the  discussion ;  he  bega,  like  the  unprepared  student 
in  the  claasroom,  to  be  excused.  But  in  refusing  to  speak  he  thereby  pledges 
himself  to  silence.  And  the  difficulty  with  the  average  nineteen th-centuiy 
agnostic  Ls  that  lie  does  not  keep  the  pledge.  He  is  the  preacher  of  a  theorj^  of 
the  universe  usually  of  the  materialistic  type,  and  hia  agnosticism  is  but  a  shield 
held  up  in  the  day  of  battle  against  a  spiritualisttc  theory.  Atheism  thus  uni- 
formed and  armed  is  none  the  Less  atlieism.  Agnostictsm  as  the  logical  device 
and  strategy  of  a  positive  belief  about  the  universe  is  agnosticism  only  in  name. 
It  is  the  belief  that  ia  the  real  antagonist,  and  not  its  agnostic  mask  "  (pp.  375, 
376), 

But  the  undisguised  impulse  and  animus  throughout  is  antagonism  to  the 
^^traditional  theology,**  The  old  disti action  between  the  converted  and  the 
unconverted  is  disraisaed  (p.  39).  The  exclusive  aource  of  Christian  Theology  is 
the  Christian  Ufe ;  theology,  like  cverj^  other  science,  is  purely  experiential,  both 
as  to  its  origin  and  the  testa  of  its  validity  (pp,  59,  60).  The  old  theology  is  not 
going— it  is  gone. 

But  Dr.  Gordon  is  too  strong  and  brave  a  man  to  content  himself  with  nega- 
tions. In  developing  bis  scheme,  while  he  gives  us  constant  occasion  to  protest, 
he  aays  many  things  which  are  true  and  which  are  not  only  worth  saying,  but 
also  need  to  be  said.  His  ''ultimates"  arc  these:  The  Individual  Ultimate  ia 
Personality i  the  Social  Ultimatcs  Humanity;  the  Historical  Ultimate,  Optimism;, 
the  Religious  Ultimate^  Jesus  Christ;  the  Moral  Ultimate,  the  Moral  Universe;. 
and  the  Absolute  Ultimate,  God.  Tliis  is  an  ambitious  program,  and  a  lecture  or 
chapter  devoted  to  each  barely  suffices  to  indicate;  the  author*3  thought  concern* 
ing  it»  He  emphasize  the  Will  and  agrees  with  Schopenhauer  that  "Nature  is 
the  objectification  of  Will,"  He  conatrues  the  famoiis  "five  points,"  postulated 
and  dictated  by  Augustine  and  dominating  theological  thought  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  as  every  one  concerned  with  some  doctrine  or  aspect  of  the  Will- 
He  maintains  that  English  atomism  and  German  relationism  must  be  combined 
in  any  adequate  conception  of  the  truth  for  to-day.  The  two  great  problems  of 
humanity  for  aU  time  are  the  food  problem  and  the  race  problem,  The  great 
perils  of  Humanity  are  a  naturalistic  view  of  Ufe  and  the  idea  of  conditional 
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tmraortality;  and  the  safeguards  of  Hutnanity  are  ihe  great  ideas  of  Persoaality 
and  Stewardship. 

A  fine  insiglit  of  which  Dr.  Gordon  euems  v^ry  fond  is  thb ;  namely »  whereas 
Buddiiisni  runs  thus:  existence  is  desin?,  desire  Is  egoism,  and  egoism  L^  mbery; 
Chriitianity  runs  in  this  wise:  existence  is  desire,  desire  is  love,  and  love  ib  joy. 
His  Christology  is  theologically  uncertain.  Christ  is  the  Perfect  Man  "in  uniqaa 
moral  union  with  God/'  In  the  last  lecture  we  have  a  fine  presentation  of  tbc 
intrlnaic  rational  supenority  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  over  that  of  the 
Unitary  conception  of  God.  **The  contest  to-day  is  between  God  as,  an  eternal 
egoist  and  God  as  an  eternal  aociaUst."  Those  who  have  enjoyed  Dr,  Gordon's 
other  books  will  enjoy  thia^  and  tho«e  who  have  read  his  others  will  be  able  to 
anticipate  the  popular  style,  the  rhetorical  finish  and  the  theologicftl  defect®  of 
this. 

TreTdon.  Henhy  Collix  Mi?fToN, 

Theism  Ukder  Natural  Law;  As  Related  to  Old  Testament  Criticism,  and  the 

Theodicy  of  Lvx  Mundi,  By  the  Rev.  EnwAtin  SorxLETf  B.D.^  Author  of 
Modern  Unu^ersali^m  and  Mnterialient,  etc.  New  York:  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.     Pp,  viii,  370. 

Thia  treatise  was  caUed  out  by  Bishop  Gore  and  tiis  co-essayista  in  the  well- 
kno?m  volume,  Lt^x  Mundi,  which  Mr.  Softlcy  regards  as  a  representative 
expression  of  the  New  Theology  and  tlie  Higher  Criticism.  For  the  \^iews  ad  vanced 
in  that  book  he  has  a  deep  and  uncompromising  abhorrence.  He  believes  that 
they  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  fundamental  elements  not  only  of  Evangelical 
Christianity,  but  also  of  Natural  Religion.  These  are  his  own  words:  *'Hia 
(i.e.,  Bishop  Gore's)  own  statements,  and  those  of  his  coadjutors,  are  such  as 
involve  nothing  less  than  the  truth  and  honesty  of  the  sacred  writers;  nothing 
less  than  denial  of  the  perfect  human  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  His  plenary'  knowledge  and  authority  as  Messiah  and  as 
Prophet;  and  even  an  irreverent  attack  upon  the  personal  charactej  of  our  Lord 
and  Master,  in  His  human  nature^  is  implied,  if  not  expressed.  The  aforesaid 
does  by  no  means  exhaust  the  ehjarges  to  which  the  teaching  of  Lux  Mnndi  is 
open"  (p.  100).  The  voliirae  under  condemnation  disparages  or  indeed  elimi- 
nates Natural  Theology  and  Natural  Religion,  as  well  as  all  Theistic  Evidence. 
Its  doctrine  of  Divine  Immanence  and  Cosmical  Evolution  is  open  to  these  five 
Indictments,  presented  in  full  tn  our  author's  chapter  on  ^'The  Providence  of 
God" J  namelj-:  1,  Being  tantamount  to  Pantheism,  it  excludes  the peraonality 
of  God;  2.  It  ignores  the  Fall^  Free  Agency  and  Original  Sin;  3.  In  its  ^iew  of 
the  Divine  Immanence  It  oonflicle  with  Biblical  Theism ;  4.  It  leads  to  belief  in 
universal  salvation;  5.  It  subordinates  Faith  to  Philosophy,  The  writers  in  Lux 
Mundi  make  the  same  claims  for  an  ecclesiastical  body  as  does  the  Church  of 
Rome^  but  the  body  for  which  they  make  these  ckims  '^is  by  them  falsely  and 
scandalously  identified  with  the  Reformed  Church  of  England''  (p.  31T). 

These  are  severe  allegations  and  the  author  sets  for  himself  the  task  of  support- 
ing thcm«  and  then  of  offsetting  them  with  a  statement  of  traditional  theism.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  hb  argument  contains  anything  very  fresh  or  especially 
striking  either  in  substance  or  in  form.  His  style  is  soniewliat  clumsy  and  heavy 
and  his  meaning  is  sometimes  quite  obscure.  The  printers  may  be  presumed  to 
be  responsible  for  the  punctuation  of  the  text,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
embarrassed  with  the  wealth  of  commas  at  their  disposal.  Not  for  a  long  time 
have  we  read  a  book  so  excessively  and  so  confusingly  endowed  with  commas. 

Mr.  Softley's  conceptions  of  Natural  Theology  and  Natural  Religion  are  clear 
and  clearly  stated.  Natural  Tlieology  comprehends  '*all  of  objective  nature  as 
witness  for  God/*     Natural  Religion  is  tlie  subjective  efi'eet  of  belief  of  tlie 
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objective  evidenct^  found  in  Natural  Theology,  We  believe  that  the  unfriendly 
critic  might  sny  that  this  book  teaches  that  the  whole  of  God's  seLf-reveUtion  to 
man  is  susceptible  of  being  vie^-ed  under  the  category  of  Natural  Theology,  In 
truths  the  author's  petition  is  peri  Lous  unless  it  be  %'ery  carefully  guarded;  for 
without  iuch  safeguarding  it  is  scarcely  distiagaishable  from  old-fashioned  Deism. 
But  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Softley  does  insist  upon  the  historicity  and  the 
authority  of  a  vast  deal  which  English  Dekm  was  blind  to.  He  regards  Special 
Rc\^elation  aa  not  only  in  harmony  with  Natural  Theology,  but  also  as  its  fitting 
climax.  The  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  is  the  cumulation  and  cul- 
mination of  Theistic  evidence  and  is  its  com  piemen  turn ,  just  as  Theism  has  ita 
compleraentum  in  Christianity.  The  three  conditions  upon  which  men  may 
know  the  always  and  everywhere  knowable  God  are  these:  fint,  that  they  fully 
obey  the  law  of  their  being  and  accordingly  "diligently  seek  Him'^;  secondly, 
that  they  do  this  with  an  entire  readiness  to  obey  the  evidence ;  and  thirdly,  tliat 
they  do  it  with  a  sincere  and  whole-hearted  purpose  (p.  42).  The  argument  of  the 
book  ia  the  traditional  one,  showing  not  too  much  familiarity  with  the  drift  of 
modem  scientific  and  philosophical  thought,  evincing  a  commendable  loyalty 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  i\s  uniquely  originated  and  tlierefore  uniquely  authoritative, 
and  again  and  again  pointing  out  the  bearing  of  it  all  upon  the  weaknesses  and 
fallacies  of  Lux  Mundi^  That  his  argument  Is  sound  we  firmly  believe.  That  he 
does  not  overstate  the  extravagance  of  the  errors  in  the  book  under  fire  we  are 
quite  ready  to  concede.  We  rejoice  to  applaud  such  a  sturdy  defender  of  the 
truth  which  the  briQiant  essayists  conspired  to  belittle  if  not  to  overthrow.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  disparagement  of  Natural  Theology,  even  thovigh  it 
be  with  the  pious  intention  of  putting  greater  honor  upon  Christ  or  the  Gracious 
Spirit  or  the  Bible ;  it  Is  a  profound  misapprehension.  We  believe  in  the  '*  neces- 
sary minimum*'  of  Natural  Religion  and  that  it  m  no  smaU  part  of  the  Christian's 
truth  and  faith.  We  do  wonder  a  little  whether  fMr.  Softley^  in  his  zeal  for  the 
tnithi  has  not  claimed  more  of  content  for  the  disciphne  of  Natural  Theology 
than  legitimately  belongs  to  tt.  But  i:f  we  miist  choose  between  him  and  hi^ 
opponents  on  that  point,  we  would  vote  him  ineontestably  in  the  right.  And  yet 
he  regards  Lui  Afundi  as  but  the  symptom  of  a  passing  phase  of  thought.  He 
does  not  despair  of  the  future.  "On  the  contrary,  he  would  affirm  his  beUef  that 
the  theology  so  elaborated  will,  in  due  time*  l>c  exploded  m  other  heresies  have 
been,  and  will  have  no  honorable  place  in  history.  The  names  of  such  men  m 
Augustine  and  Chrysostom,  Usher  and  Jewel,  Latimer  and  Cranmer,  Calvin  and 
John  Owen,  together  with  Light  foot  and  Weatcott,  Ryle  and  Spurgeon,  as  mem- 
beps  of  a  noble  host  of  inaatens  of  theotogy  and  apologists  for  Christ  and  for 
Christianity,  have  an  imperishable  glorj*;  a  glory  in  which  the  authors  of  Lux 
Mundi  can  have  no  part  nor  inheritance "(p*  'vl). 

The  reader  is  informed  by  a  "Table  of  Contents''  on  a  closing  fly-leaf  of  the 
book  that  this  volume  is  to  be  followed  by  another  entitled  Theism  under  Super- 
nalural  Lav^, 

Tref^n,  HENKir  CbLLiN  MiNTOK, 


Historical  EvmiNCE  of  the  New  Testament.  An  Inductive  Study  in  Chria- 
tian  Evidencej.  By  Rev.  S,  L.  BowMAPf^  A.M.,  SXD.  Cincinnati:  Jen- 
nings &  Pye;  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains,  1903.    Svo,  pp.  732, 

This  ample  and  noble  volume  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  historical 
e\1dence  of  the  New  Testament.  *'It  embraces  the  period  between  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Clirist  and  the  time  when  Cons  tan  tine  the  Great  established  Christianity 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire  as  tlic  religion  of  the  State  in  A.D.  325.  After 
this  date  there  is  no  question  made  touching  the  historicity  of  Christianity/' 
"The  method  of  procedure  is  to  employ  the  testimonies  of  the  advtrmrim  of 
43 
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Cfarklianity  who  lived  m  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  indicated,  to  confirm  tJie 
statements  of  the  upostolic  writers,  and  prove  th^  historicity  of  ike  facts  retail  in 
the  $acred  narratives^  Tlie  writers  hostile  to  the  Chriatian  religion  are  of  two 
clflBses — Jewish  and  heathen.  Of  the  Jews,  the  testimony  adduced  ia  that  t&keo 
from  the  works  of  JosephuH^  the  Talmud,  the  Toledoth  Jeshu^  and  a  few  others, 
such  0^  the  ret;ent  Historif  of  th^  Jews^  by  Dr,  Heinrich  Graetz,  a  professor  in  the 
Univergity  of  Breslau,  Prussia;  of  the  heathen,  ijie  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Plliiy,. 
Suetonius,  Lucian,  Celaiis,  Porphyry  and  the  Emperor  Julian  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  primitive  and  the  later  Christianity  acknowledged  to  be  histodc&l. 
The  testimony  of  the  Friends  of  Christian! ty»  who  were  the  contemporaries  of 
tlie  Adversaries,  is  that  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  Christian  Apologists,  and 
the  first  four  Pauline  Epistles,  whicli  are  now  acknowledged  by  all  living  skeptica 
of  character  to  be  authentic  and  credible.  The  l^timony  of  the  Christian  writers 
is  employed  to  t^tuflrm  the  tesHmomj  of  their  emmics  respecting  the  facta  alleged 
in  the  hiatorical  part  of  the  New  Testament,  Then  this  mass  of  testimony  is 
ream^mied  by  the  new  'finds  '—the  Documents,  Monuments,  Arches,  Inscriptions, 
Coins,  Superscript  ions  and  Christian  Art." 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  fact  that  where  new  wit- 
nesses are  introduced,  there  is  given  before  each  chapter  an  epitome  of  the  life 
and  productions  of  thoae  testifying,  Tlius  the  reader  is  furnished  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  attesting  party,  as  a  proper  preparation  U^ 
appreciate  the  value  of  his  testimony. 

The  type  is  large  and  clear;  the  page  is  beautiful j  the  paragraphing  is  judi- 
cious; in  a  word^  the  book-making  is  unusually  fine.  In  an  appendix  are 
critical  discussions  of  high  value  and  tables  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  we 
have  not  obser^Td  elsewhere,  and  all  of  them  should  be  most  helpfuL  A  very 
minute  and  elaborate  index  completes  the  book  and  makes  the  reftder  niMter 
at  once  of  all  its  details. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  monument  to  the  industry  and  care  of  the  author. 
It  should  be  invaluable  to  the  intelligent  Christian,  that  he  may  reassure  him- 
self of  the  foundations  of  his  faith ;  to  the  busy  pastor,  that  he  may  put  his  hand 
at  once  on  facte  that  he  will  often  need  for  his  sermons  in  these  days  of  contro- 
versy, specially  with  reference  to  the  origins  of  our  religion;  to  the  theological 
student,  that  he  may  have  before  him  a  measurably  complete  summary  of  the 
Historical  Evidences;  to  the  apologetic  writer,  that  he  may  see  at  a  glance  the 
ground  that  his  investigations  must  cover. 

The  whole  Church  owes  Dr.  Bowman  a  debt  of  gratitude.  His  book  proves 
beyond  all  "reasonable  doubt"  that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  historical  truth, 
then  the  facts  of  Christianity  are  such  as  the  New  Testament  represents  them* 

Princeton,  Wwliau  Brbnton  Greeks,  Jr. 

TbEisM.  By  Borden  P,  Bowne,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Boston  UmverBity. 
Comprising  the  Deems  Lectures  for  lfi02.  New  York,  Cincinnati^  Chicago: 
American  Book  Company. 

This  is  a  bright  and  very  readable  volume  on  a  great  theme;  and  so  far  as  ita 
religious  teaching  goes,  it  seems  to  be  all  right.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  its  excellent  results  are  reached  appear  to  us  so  tnfeUcit'OUS 
that  a  respectful  suggestion  is  offered. 

On  the  general  discussion  of  the  merits  of  theism  and  atheiam,  the  outcome  is 
made  to  rest  on  the  badness  of  atheism  rather  than  on  any  good  elements  m 
theism.  Of  course,  this  is  largely  explained  by  the  assumption  that  we  must  not 
use  in  such  questions  the  light  of  Revelation,  and  the  light  of  Nature  can  guide 
us  only  a  short  way.  The  result  is  a  very  unfavorable  view  of  atheism  (in  which 
part  the  author  is  at  his  best)  and  a  not  very  attractive  view  of  TheisoL 
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The  %iew  of  Science  on  which  the  argument  is  made  to  rest  is  not,  in  our  jiidg- 
merit,  held  by  any  krge  number  of  scientists.  It  questions  or  denies  the  existence 
of  the  world  in  space  and  time,  substituting  an  ideal  existence  of  the  world.  We 
do  not  pui^oae  dtseussing  in  this  place  the  question  of  the  existence  or  non-eacist- 
enee  of  the  world ,  or  the  objective  sign ifi can cy  of  time  and  apace.  All  we  urge  is 
that  geologists  deal  with  palaeontology ca.1  periods  belongLng  to  ages  before  man's 
thought  was  existent,  and  that  astronomers  de^  with  Saturn  and  his  belts  as  prob- 
ably antedating  man  and  his  telescopes,  whilst  they  meamire  the  distance  of  fixed 
stars  by  aid  of  the  "light-year"  as  their  astronomical  unit.  And  although  they 
are  "nTlling  to  make  large  allowances  for  probable  errors  in  their  chronological 
and  spatial  estimates,  they  are  scarcely  prepared  to  give  up  the  whole  tiling  as 
non-existent  save  in  their  own  mentality.  It  is  quite  true^  as  the  author  arguej, 
that  our  mind-work  has  much  to  do  with  formulating  our  knowledge  of  such 
things,  and  occasionally  the  mind  may  run  aliead  of  obsen^ationa  so  as  to  know 
beforehand  what  is  io  be  discovered.  But  Newton's  genius  could  never  ha\'e 
reached  his  great  physical  disco verics^  if  the  subject-matter  of  the  discoveries  had 
not  been  existent  and  been  actually  obsen'ed. 

The  author  is  very  urgent  in  attempting  to  show  that  if  we  believe  in  the  reality 
of  our  environment,  then  we  have  no  |ust  extra-Biblical  grounds  for  believing  in 
God.  "Healism  may  not  be  atheism,  but  it  is  certainly  one  great  source  of  athe- 
ism/'  is  a  specimen  of  his  crisp  style  and  of  his  idealistic  argument.  We  are 
aaked  to  give  up  the  extra-mental  things  altogether,  and  make  the  thing- world 
the  expression  of  a  thought^ world  behind  it  or  immanent  in  it.  And  this  thought- 
world  is  preaented  as  the  expression  of  sitprenae  intelligence  which  codrdinatea 
both  the  thing-world  and  the  thought- world.  Thus  from  his  idealism  he  passes 
directly  to  Tlieism.  But  it  is  rather  discouraging  to  learn  from  him  that  his 
argument  is  so  highly  abstract  that  it  can  never  find  favor  save  in  speculative 
cirelee.  The  philosophk^ally  illiterate  are  the  people  who  continue  to  believe  in 
reality  J  and  they  are  to  be  atheistic.  Thus  our  faith  in  Tlieism  is  mode  to  depend 
on  a  particular  line  of  idealism,  ivhich  has  not  generally  commended  itself  to 
thinkers,  and  which  has  smaU  prospect  of  e\'er  being  widely  accepted. 

The  criticism  passed  (p,  38)  on  '* fen-en t  theistic  writers  claiming  that  the  eye 
of  a  fly  proves  the  existence  of  God/'  recalls  to  the  mind  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
examination  of  the  structure  of  the  eye  whieii  led  John  Stuart  Mill  to  publish 
hk  endorsement  of  Theism.  If  my  friend,  Prof.  Bowne,  were  to  join  me  in 
examining  a  fly*s  eye,  I  am  in  hopes  that  he  would  pronounce  it  not  only  proof 
of  "a  flymaker/'  but  would  also  confess  that  it©  Maker  is  both  almighty  and  benC' 
ficent  even  to  the  loiver  creatures. 

The  question  might  be  pnt,  ''Wherefore  did  God  create  flie^f  as  it  might  be 
put,  **  Why  did  He  make  men?^'  but  aside  from  this,  the  eye  of  one  as  much  as  of 
the  other  is  to  our  mind  proof  that  whoever  made  them,  and  whatever  part  evolu- 
tion or  other  second  causes  may  have  been  permitted  to  play  in  the  affair,  He 
who  made  them  and  us  is  Divine. 

Prtnccioft  VnivtrMiJty.  G.  Macloskie. 


III.— EXEGETICAL    THEOLOGY. 

The  Only  Key  to  Daniel's  Prophecies.  By  W.  S.  Adchinclo&s.  Introduc- 
tion by  A.  H.  Satcb»  LL.D.,  Queen *s  College,  Oxford,  England,  Second 
Edition.  New  York :  For  sale  by  D.  Van  Noatrand  Company,  Scientific 
Book  PubUshers,  23  Murray  street,     19CW,     16mo,  pp.  207. 

This  is  a  small  volume,  but  it  attempts  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem.    Tl:ie 
title  of  the  book  is  a  rather  unfortunate  one.  prejudicing  the  thoughtful  student 
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agAiiiBi  it,  but  the  book  is  warihy  of  careful  study  because  of  the  ] 
m Aimer  m  which  the  author  has  perfanned  lib  task.  The  book  eoxiiRiiis  eighl 
grapluc  exhibits  and  a  table  of  luathematical  calculations,  which  clearly  set  fortb 
the  author's  ideas  upon  the  chronological  matters  treated  in  the  book.  It  k  to 
be  fegrettad  that  the  author  did  not  produce  a  larger  volume  upon  the  subject, 
eoii^t)%'crtIng  the  conclusions  of  otiiers  who  have  labored  in  the  same  field,  aa  he 
aet  forth  his  own  conclusions. 

The  year  of  our  Ijord*s  birtli  is  an  important  factor  in  the  author's  caJculatioiis 
and  he  devotes  his  firal  chapter  to  this  subject.  He  attempts  to  prove  that  our  Lord 
was  bom  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  1^  about  the  time  of  the  Passover,  differing  from 
Dlonysius  Exiguus  only  in  this,  that  the  latter  regarded  the  ineamation  of  our 
Lord  as  the  bepnning  of  the  Ctiriatian  era^  fixing  it  in  the  spring  of  A,U.C.  754, 
which  year  he  designated  A.D.  1 ;  while  Mr.  Auchindoes  places  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  at  that  time.  Tliat  Dtonysius  erred  in  fixing  the  y^r  of  the  incarnation 
has  been  accepted  for  many  years  by  all  Biblical  scholars  of  any  note,  and  the 
statement  of  the  author  on  page  19  of  his  book,  that ''  Popular  sentiment  accepts 
J>ecember  26,  B.C.  5,  as  being  the  day  on  which  Christ  wa?  bom/'  is  unjustifiable. 
This  date  has  not  been  fixed  by  popular  sentiment,  but  by  careful  historical  re- 
seareh,  such  as  that  wliich  is  exhibited  by  Sanmel  J.  Andrew's  in  his  Life  ^l  Ovf 
Lordf  pp.  1-21  (Revised  Edition,  1S91),  and  by  Edward  Hobinson  in  his  H&rmsnf 
of  the  Four  Gospeh  in  Greek,  pp.  201-205  (Riddle's  Edition,  ISSSh  The  evidence 
which  Mr.  Aiichincloss  gathers  in  liis  first  chapter,  much  of  which  Is  capable  of  a 
different  interpretation  from  that  which  he  puts  upon  it,  is  unable  to  shake  our 
faith  in  the  results  of  Andrews,  Robinson^  and  the  great  host  of  modem  Biblical 
scholars.  That  the  traditional  date  of  our  Lord*s  death,  which  Mr,  Auchinjelofls 
accepts,  is  not  the  correct  one  is  abundantly  proven  by  Mr.  Andrews  (Life  oj 
Our  Lord,  pp.  35-51.)  We  heartily  agree  mith  the  author  in  his  statements 
(p.  19),  *'that  spot  [the  birth  of  Christ]  is  the  pivotal  point  of  all  history/*  and 
*'if  the  pivot  or  axis  Is  out  of  truth,  then  all  events  revolving  about  Uie  same 
must  share  its  want  of  accuracy," 

Mr,  Auchinclosa'  book  contains  excellent  historical  chapteri  upon  Ikuuel,  Nebu- 
chadne23£ar,  Belahazsmr^  Cyrus^  Darius,  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes,  in  which  the 
author  shows  an  jntiniate  acquaintance  with  Chaldean  and  Petisi&n  history; 
however,  he  mistakes  the  Darius  of  Daniel  for  Darius  Hyataspis.  The  "  DanttS 
the  Mede"  of  Daniel  came  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  immediately  upon  the  over- 
throw of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  in  B.C.  538  (Dan.  v.  31).  and  is  to  be  identified  with 
Astyages,  the  grandfather  of  Gyrus,  whom  the  latter  deposed  from  the  throne  of 
M^ia  and  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Babylon  when  he  took  tlie  city^  as  is  related 
by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  or  with  Cyaxares  11,  who  was,  according  to  Xenophon 
{CyropiEdui,  I,  5,  2),  the  ^on  and  successor  of  Astyages  on  the  throne  of  Media 
and  the  uncle  and  fatlier-in  law  of  Cyrus,  and  under  whose  orders  the  latter  took 
Babylon.  Joaephus  {ArUiq.,  X,  11,  1)  identifies  *M>arius  the  Mtsde'*  with 
Cyaxares  IL  Whoever  this  "Darius  the  Mede"  was,  he  was  the  first  Median 
upon  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  wjis  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Cyrus  upon 
that  throne. 

In  his  arrangement  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  of  Daniel  (p.  35),  Mr.  Aucbin- 
closs  makes  some  needless  and,  in  fact,  faulty  transpositions,  stating  that  "the 
natural  sequence  of  events  can  best  be  secured  by  reading  the  chapters  in  the 
following  order:  i,  11.  iii,  iv,  vii,  viii.  v,  x,  xii,  Lv,  xi,  vi,''  The  first  half  of  the  book 
€)f  Daniel,  chapters  i  to  vi,  is  narrative  in  chronological  order;  the  seoond  half, 
chaptere  vii  to  xii,  is  prtJphecy,  giving  the  account  of  four  visions  of  the  prophet, 
arranged  in  their  chronological  order:  the  firat,  chapter  vii^  in  the  first  year  of  Bel- 
shazxar,  B.C.  541;  tite  second,  chapter  viii,  in  the  third  year  of  Belshasiar» 
B.C.  539;  the  third,  chapter  be,  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  B.C.  538; 
and  the  fourth,  chapters  x  to  xii,  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  534,     In  his 
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arrangement  of  the  prophecies.  Mr.  Auchmcloss  comhint^  chapters  ix  and  xi  in 
what  he  eatis  Vision  No,  iv  (pp,  167-1931,  for  no  other  reason »  it  would  eeeni* 
than  becanse  Darius  the  Mede  is  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  of  each  chapter^ 
In  xi.  1,  however^  the  angeJ,  speaking  to  Daniel,  simply  refers  to  an  action  he 
had  performed  in  the  firet  year  of  Danug  the  Mede,  this  %^erBe  being  direcUy 
connected  with  chapt'er  x  and,  together  with  it^  introdueing  the  revelation  of 
the  angel  contained  in  chapters  xt  and  xii.  By  combimng  chapters  ix  and  xi 
ftji  "Vision  No.  iv*'  and  chapters  x  and  xii  as  *' Vision  No.  iii"  (pp.  157-lt>6), 
thus  separating  chapters  x,  xi  and  xii,  which  are  a  unit,  the  author  has  made 
hodge-podge  of  the  text  of  Daniel  and  made  a  dear  underatiwidijig  of  these  ehap- 
t€i«  more  difficult. 

In  his  interpretation  of  the  angel's  terms — datf,  week,  time,  «ea«on  and  tifnes — 
(pp,  107-120),  which  he  calls  ''the  code  or  key  to  Daniers  propheci^,"  we  believe 
the  author  mistakes  their  meaning  in  e%-ery  case  except  that  of  the  weekt  upon 
which  most  authors  are  agre<?d:  and  in  hie  appUeation  of  this  interpretation  to 
the  ''seventy  weeks*'  of  Dan.  ix.  24-27  (pp,  81-84,  174-180)  the  autlior  erra, 
we  believe,  in  fixing  the  starting-point  of  the  seventy  weeka  or  490  years — ■ 
and  therefore  reaches  a  wrong  conclusion — from  the  simple  fact  that  having 
wrongly  identified  Darius  the  Mede  with  Darius  Hyataspist  he  dates  the  vision 
in  B.C.  520  instead  of  B.C,  53.S,  'Hhe  first  year  of  Darius*  tlie  son  of  Ahasu- 
emsj  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes"  (Dan,  ix.  1);  and  refers  the  seventy  years  of 
Jerusalem*s  desolation,  prophesied  by  Jeremiah,  to  the  ye^ra  BtC.  52tM50,  to 
'get  the  starting-point  of  the  seventy  weeks  (pp.  82-84),  instead  of  referring  them, 
AS  Jeremiah  intended,  to  the  j-ears  B.C.  606-536,  and  aa  Danid  did  when  he  ascer- 
tained from  books  in  B.C*  538  tliat  the  seventy  yeam  were  drawing  to  a  close  and 
therefore  set  his  face  unto  the  Lord  to  discover  His  will  (Dan.  ix.  2,  3).  There  is 
DO  justification  for  the  author's  statement  (p.  83)  that  Daniers  studies  enabled  liim 
to  look  forward  seventy  years  from  B.C.  520,  which  brought  him  to  B.C.  450,  be^ 
yond  which  time  he  conld  not  go.  and  therefore  the  angel  gave  him  tfie  revelation 
of  the  seventy  weeks,  to  reach  forward  from  that  time.  Mr.  Aucluncloss*  dating 
the  490  years  from  BXl  450,  thus  reaches  A. D.  40  as  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks ; 
and  if  he  should  follow  the  prophecy  of  the  angel  literally,  he  would  place  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Messiah  in  the  year  A. D.  34  and  His  death  in  A. D.  37.  However, 
heplaees  the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah  in  A,D.  33,  the  last  year  of  the  sixty-ninth 
week,  according  to  his  calculation,  instead  of  in  the  midst  of  the  seventieth  week,, 
f  *<li  the  angel  specified  (Dan.  ix.  27).  The  revelation  of  the  seventy  weeks  or  490 
years,  as  commonly  interpreted,  was  made  known  t^o  Daniel  not  so  much  for  his 
own  sake  as  for  that  of  the  Church,  and  the  seventy  weeks  were  not  to  begin  until 
a  definite  future  event,  as  t<5  the  time  of  whose  occurrence  no  clue  was  given 
to  DanteL  Seventy  weeJis  were  determined  upon  the  people  and  upon  the 
holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression^  and  the  seventy  weeks  or  490  years 
were  to  be  dated  from  the  going  forth  of  the  eommandtnent  to  restore  and 
rebuild  Jerusalem,  The  commandmejit  here  referred  to  is  most  certainly 
that  given  by  Artaxerxes  Longimanua  in  B,C,  457^  eighty-one  years  after 
Daniel  received  the  revelation,  when  Ezra  was  sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  take  charge^ 
of  affairs  in  Jerusalem  (Ezra  vii).  In  the  last  week  of  the  seventy  the  Messiah 
should  ptiblioly  appear,  exercise  His  minis trj%  and  be  cut  off  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind.  This  last  week  would  begin  with  tlie  484th  year  (7  X  69 « 483)  after 
t!ie  year  B.C.  457.  that  is  the  year  A.D;  27,  and  end  with  the  year  A.D,  33,  during 
whicli  time  the  Messiah  would  appear,  exercijie  His  ministrjj  and  in  the  midst 
of  it,  A.D,  30,  would  be  cut  off. 

On  page  108  of  his  book  Mr*  Auchincloss  says,  *' Since  among  the  ancient«  a 
week  could  be  spoken  of  as  a  day,  and  by  them  the  number  seven  waa  used  to 
express  perfection ;  seven  times  seven  or  forty-nine  ordinary""  days  should  consti- 
tute their  perfect  day.    Such  a  measure  of  time  would  naturally  form  one  of  the 
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elements  in  a  code  like  that  of  the  Prophet  Daniel;'  Upon  this  basis  the  2300 
dflva  of  Dan.  viti.  14  are  made  to  equal  112  JOO  ordinary  days,  or  306  years,  soc 
months  and  twenty *one  days  (pp.  109^  1 10,  150),  and  are  reckoned  from  Octo- 
ber 14,  B.C.  450,  reaching  to  May  4,  B.C.  141,  which  the  autlmr  desi^imt^^  i 
"National  day"  (pp,  101,  102),  the  day  when  Simon  the  High  Priest 
the  fortress  from  ita  pollutions"  and  *^ ordained  also  that  day  flhoyld  be  ke 
every  year  with  gladneaa/'  quoting  1  Mace.  xiii.  50-52.  **  Fortunately/*  the 
author  contmties  (p.  102)^  "the  National  day  m  one  of  the  best  settled  dates  in 
Jewish  history.  It  is  the  focal  date  of  Daniel's  list  of  days»  the  day  foretold  by 
the  words  'Then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed.'  The  '2300—1290—1335  days* 
of  prophecy  all  radiate  from  the  Nation^  day.  The  '2300  days'  extend  back- 
ward into  the  years  of  B.C.,  w!nle  the  others  reach  forward  into  the  years  of  A,D/* 
The  1290  days  of  Dan.  xii.  1 1  are  made  to  equal  63/210  ordinary  days  or  173  yearm, 
and  twenty-one  days  are  reckoned  from  May  4,  B.C;  141,  reaching  to  B4ay  24> 
A.D.  33,  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  according  to  the  author's  chronology  (pp.  109-111, 
164,  165);  the  1335  days  of  Dan.  xii.  12  extending  forty-five  prophetic  days, 
2205  ordinary  days,  or  six  years,  six  montlis  and  thirteen  days  beyond  May  24, 
A.D.  33^  that  is  to  June  7,  A.D,  3&,  the  date,  according  to  the  author,  of  the  eon- 
version  of  Comeliua,  when  the  **Holy  Spirit  was  revealed  to  the  Gentiles'*  (pp. 
109,110,  112,  113,  165), 

This  interpretation  is  ingenious ^  to  say  the  lea^t,  but  is  it  correct?  In  the  firti 
place,  in  chapter  xi  of  his  book,  we  believe  the  autiior  has  made  an  error  in  fixing 
the  date  of  the  ^'National  day,''  as  he  calls  it,  bs  May  4,  B.C,  141.  The  171st  i'ear 
nientioned  in  1  Macc.xiii.51  is  the  171st  year  of  the  Sdeucid  era,  and  as  that  er* 
began  with  the  year  B.C,  312,  the  171at  year  of  it  would  be  B.C.  142,  not  B.C.  141. 
The  calculation  given  on  p.  103,  by  which  tlie  author  reach^  his  date,  is  mmec- 
essary  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  led  him  into  error.  Tlie  disturbing  of  this  date^, 
which  he  calls  the  "focal  date,'-  disturbs  all  the  other  dates  which  have  been  reck- 
oned from  it.  In  the  second  place,  we  believe  the  date  October  14,  B.C,  450,  ia 
arbitrarily  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  the  SSOO  darjB  and  also  of  the  ntvcniy  weeks. 
We  have  shown  above  that  the  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years,  are  to  be  reckoned  from 
B,C.  457,  not  from  B.C.  450.  In  the  third  place,  the  prophecy  contained  in  Dan. 
viii,  as  also  that  contained  in  Dan.  x-xii,  and  possibly  that  contained  in  Dan.  vii, 
was  intended  for  the  enlightenment  and  encouragement  of  the  faithful  Israel  in 
the  dreadful  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  did  not,  we  believe,  pertain  to 
anything  beyond  that  time.  We  believe  the  terms  datfs  and  eveningi-momm^$ 
are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ordinary  days,  the  2300  evemngs-morningi  of  Dan. 
viii*  14  being  equal  to  so  many  ordinary  days,  or  six  years  and  110  days,  and  are 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  time  in  B.C.  171  when  Antiochus  Epiplianes  began  hia 
open  hostility  to  and  persecution  of  the  Jews,  extending  to  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  Chisleu,  B.C.  165  (Seleucid  148),  when  Judas  Mat-Hiabeua  gained  possession 
of  the  temple  and  dedicated  it  anew  (1  Mace.  iv.  52-61 ;  Jos.,  Antiq.^  xii,  7,  6), 
Likewise  the  1290  days  of  Dan,  xii.  11  and  the  1^55  days  of  xiL  12  are  to  b# 
reckoned  as  so  many  ordinary  days,  the  Jf90  days  or  three  years,  six  niontbs  and 
fifteen  days  dating  from  the  time  in  B.C.  16S  (Seleuc.  145)  when  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  levied  tribute  upon  the  Jews*  built  a  fortress  upon  Mt,  Zion,  slaugh* 
tered  the  inhabitants  of  Jeniaalem,  defiled  the  sanctuary  and  attempted  to 
abolish  the  Jewish  religion  (1  Mace.  i.  29-64),  extending  to  the  25th  of  Chisleu, 
B.C.  165  (Seleuc.  148),  the  same  Utnit  as  that  of  the  ^300  days;  the  1335  days 
extending  forty-five  days  beyond  that  time  to  the  day  when  Antiochus  went  on 
his  expedition  to  the  East,  liaving  given  up  all  hope  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
there  being  no  longer  anything  to  be  feared  from  him  by  the  Jews. 

In  speaking  of  the  terms  tpeeks  and  tiftiMs  as  used  by  the  angel  in  Daniel,  Mr, 
Auchinclofls  says  (p.  117),  *^The  Scriptures  everywhere  associate  a  sense  of  coni- 
pleteness  and  perfection  with  the  numeral  7,  also  with  the  numeral  10"  and  (pp. 
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11S»11§)  "number  70,  the  product  of  the^  two  numbeiB,  markmg  the  ordiniuy 
boundary  of  human  existence."  *'A  base  line  of  70  yeara  will  be  found  just  as 
coavemeut  for  the  measurement  of  long  periods  as  one  of  60  minutea  serv^es  for 
those  of  shorter  length.  Seventy  years  is  properly  called  a  Time,  because  it 
stands  for  the  time  man  spends  on  earth*''  ''Still  lurther  we  learn  that  a  Seasom 
was  equal  to  two  human  hves^  or  140  years — the  sevenscore  of  the  ancients. 
Taking  70  as  a  Time  unit,  the  plural  Tnoi  would  be  represented  by  a  week  of 
units,  vii.,  7  times  70  or  490  years/* 

In  his  application  of  this  interpretation  to  Dan.  vii.  12,  the  author  says  (pp. 
135-136),  "  The  season  lasted  from  the  first  of  Belsha^zar,  B.C.  541,  to  the  battle 
of  Ounaxa,  B.C,  401,  at  which  the  Persians  lost  their  dominion.  But  their  hves 
were  prolonged  seventy  years,  until  B.C.  331,  when  Alexander  desolated  Babylon, 
as  foretold  in  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12/'  And  in  applying  it  to  Dan.  vii,  25,  he  says  (p, 
141)  **a  TiMB=  70  years — and  Times  =  4^  years — and  the  dividing  of  Tim®  — 
36  years. — Total  595  years.  The  war  threatened  in  A. D*  40  finally  broke  out  in 
A,D,  66,  and  would  have  lasted  nine  years  had  not  our  Lord  shortened  those 
days  by  five,  so  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  A.D.  70."  The  author's  interpretation 
of  these  passages  is  certainly  novel,  but  is  it  correct?  In  regard  to  the  prophecy 
in  Dan*  vii,  12,  "the  rest  of  the  beasts''  refers  to  the  three  beasts  mentioned  m 
the  vision,  the  lion,  the  bear  and  the  leopard,  that  is  the  Chaldean^  Medo-PersiaiL 
and  Macedonian  kingdoms,  being  the  same  as  those  referred  to  in  Dan.  ii,  and 
can  hardly  be  restricted  to  the  Persians  alone,  as  Mr.  Auchincloss  restricts  them* 
That  a  definite  period  of  time  is  referred  to  in  the  words  ''for  a  season  and  a  time" 
is  doubtful.  All  they  mean  may  be  *' their  allotted  time."  In  regard  to  Dan.  vii. 
25,  how  the  author  can  reckon  bis  595  years  from  B.C.  520,  when  the  prophecy 
here  given,  aecording  to  his  own  interpretation,  applies  to  Augustus  Caesar,  is 
difficult  to  understand-  Furtbennore,  why  he  should  interpret  Times  as  seven 
Times,  instead  of  two  Times,  as  the  Chaldean  idiom  would  suggest,  he  fails  to 
make  clear.  It  may  be  passible  that  the  'Hime,  times,  and  dividing  of  time'*  in 
Dan.  ^ii*  25,  as  well  as  in  Dan,  xii»  7,  are  to  be  interpreted  simply  as  threfl  and  a 
half  years,  that  is  the  half  of  a  sabbatic  period,  the  1260  days  or  forty-two  months 
of  the  Revelation  of  John.  And  as  the  fourth  kingdom  referred  to  in  the  vision 
may  be  the  Sdeucid  instead  of  the  Roman,  the  "time,  times  and  dividing  of 
time  "  may  refer  to  the  three  years  and  a  half  during  which  the  Jews  were  oppressed 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  they  also  most  likely  do  in  Dan.  xii.  7,  being  a  period 
shorter  by  one  month  than  the  1290  days  of  Dan,  xii,  11. 

To  produce  anything  new  in  a  field  that  has  been  worked  over  eo  assiduously 
by  Christian  scholars  in  all  ages  is  a  difficult  task.  Anything  new  must  certainly 
be  surprising  and  most  likely  incorrect.  Mr.  Aucluncloss  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  painstaking  labor  he  has  bestowed  upon  his  subject,  and  also  for  steering 
clear  of  those  premillennjal  rocks  in  the  sea  of  prophecy  upon  which  so  many 
venturesome  ejcegetes  have  wrecked  their  barques* 

Auitin,  Pa.  James  R,  Donehoo. 


A  Harm  o  NT  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Wobds  of  thb  Americaic  SrAKnAHD 

EniTlOK   OF  THE   REVISED   BiBLE   AKD   OtTTLIXB   OF  TttE   LtFE   OF   CSRlST. 

By  John  H.  Kehh^  D.D.     New  York:  American  Tract  Society,     Pp.  xxiv, 
236,     $1,50. 

There  are  several  interesting  features  in  Dr,  Kerr*s  Harmony  of  the  GospeU. 
It  gives  both  the  text  and  the  marginal  variants  of  the  American  Revised  Version. 
This  is  an  undoubted  advantage  to  those  who  base  their  study  of  the  life  of  Christ 
upon  an  English  version,  though  exception  might  be  taken  to  the  statement  that 
*Hhe  footnotes  embody  aU  the  various  readings  which  may  lay  any  good  claim 
to  consideration."   Dr,  Kerr  has  given  up  *'  the  old  plan  of  regarding  the  passov^ 
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»s  the  important  marks  of  time  in  the  liJc  of  Christ/'  though  he  still  mlheres  lo 
the  four-pasaover  nunistry.  He  bases  his  ehronolog>'  on  the  assuniption,  which 
he  thinks  impossible  to  prove,  that  the  feast  of  John  v.  1  was  a  passover*  The 
birth  of  Jesus  ia  dated  on  December  25,  BXl  5,  some  four  months  before  the  de&tli 
of  Herod ;  the  crucifixion  is  placed  on  Friday,  April  7^  A*D.  30,  The  life  of  Christ 
is  divided  into  three  periods,  Preparation,  Labor  and  TMumph.  In  eaeli  of  these 
there  are  subdivisions  and  sections  which  are  numbered  so  that  the  au thorns  %iew 
of  the  parallels  to  any  incident  or  saying  may  be  ascertained  readily.  Referenoea 
to  Acts  and  the  Pauline  EpLades  are  given  in  the  last  period,  A  Map  of  Paleatmie 
has  been  added,  together  with  an  Outline  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  a  S^Tiopais  of  tht 
Harmony  and  an  Index.  It  wdl  prove  a  useful  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Gospel  histoiy. 

Princeion.  Wm.  P.  Abmstrono. 


Das  EvAiVGELnrrM  nach  dek  Paraphrase  des  Nonnus  Pakopo  lit  anus,  Mit 
einem  ausftihrlichen  kritisclien  Apparat.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  R. 
Janssen.  Texte  und  Unteraucbnngen  lur  Geachichte  der  Altehristlichen 
Literatur,  Herausgegeben  von  O.  vos  Gebhardt  und  A.  Harnack,  Neue 
Folge,  Achter  Band,  Heft  IV.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Heinrichs'sche  Buchhand- 
lung,  1903.     S-  iv,  SO.     M.  2.50. 

From  Nonnus  of  Panopohs  in  Egypt,  the  pre.-^ent  Akhmim,  we  have,  bedde 
the  Dionysiaca,  a  Paraphrase  (Mf rra/io^^.^)  of  the  Gospel  of  John*  Written  about 
400,  in  heroic  hexameter,  this  Paraphrase  presents  an  interesting  problem  and 
offers  important  material  for  the  textual  criticism  of  Uie  Gospel  of  John.  Blass 
says  (Etian^.  sec.  I  oh.,  p,  ix),  "Sed  convertorad  aliuni  t^lem  plane  singularem, 
quaUs  in  nuUo  alio  NTi  scripto  adest.  Est  enim  hoc  euangelium  grsece  scriptum 
grffice  etlam  conversum,  nempe  ex  pedestri  semione  in  orationem  poeticam 
hexametrosque  versus,  a  Nonno  Panopolitano  -Egyptio,'*  The  value  of  the 
paraphrase  was  recognized  by  MiU  (cf.  Kusler,  Proleg.,  Bee.  908-915),  and  eon- 
tribtitions  to  the  study  of  its  relation  to  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Goepel  have  been 
made  by  Kdchly,  Scheindler,  TiaehendorfT  and  Blass.  Janssen,  however,  has 
organized  his  work  by  a  more  tliorough  method  and  on  a  wider  basis  than  the  ear- 
lier wTiters,  and  with  a  more  limited  ptirpoae  than  the  later  writers.  Blass  seeks 
to  use  the  text  of  Nonnus  in  order  to  establish  a  certain  type  of  the  text  of  John. 
Tlachendorf  also  cites  Nonnus  among  the  authorities  for  the  text  of  John.  Since 
the  discover^'  of  the  Lewis  SjTiac,  the  niaterial  for  a  comparative  study  of  the 
Nonnus- text  of  John  lias  received  an  important  addition ,  while  the  appearance 
of  the  Wordsworth-White  edition  of  tlie  Vulgate  has  rendered  the  old  Latin 
readings  more  accessible.  In  addition  to  the  enrichment  which  his  critical  notes 
received  from  these  sources,  Janssen,  following  Blase,  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  striking  agreement  between  the  text  of  Noimus  and  that  of  Qir^'sostom. 

The  task  undertaken  by  Janssen  has  lis  peculiar  difficultiea.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  text  of  Jolm  from  a  paraphrase  must  in  the  ttature  of  the  case  be  more 
or  Jesa  uncertain.  If  it  be  true  that  Nonnus  followed  very  closely  the  text  which 
he  used,*  nevertheless  an  omission  in  his  text  cannot  in  every  instance  be  inferred 
from  an  omiEsion  in  the  Paraphrase.  To  take  but  one  example.  In  the  Para- 
phrase we  readr  aal  x^pi^  ^^  Xt/ttrrolo  mi  hrptHi^  wf/.s  *i^^i^,  for  which  Janssen 
gives  the  following  text:  m*  ^  x^p*^  kct*  ^  ^^B£m  <Jk  Xptstov.  Beside  Uie  inser- 
tion of  Kat  before  \^pt^  we  have  in  this  an  omission,  'I^wow  before  Kparroi'^  not 
otherwise  attested.  K  alone  omit^  XpitT-ol^  The  text,  therefore,  of  the  other 
uncials  'h^triw  Xpierov  might  be  regarded  as  conflate.    This?,  howexrer,  is  not  likely 

*  Bl&aii,  p.  X.  '*  Kon  Yidetur  Nonnua  ulliun  Qxempl&rtM  mji  vcrbum  prfic^taritfci.  JMJdtdiKi* 
autem  plurim&."  Eo^bly  miLiDtR.iDed  that  in  one  instance,  '  Jobii  ^xxi.  2.  tbe  Wf»Titi  mat 
'Av^fyeia^  hud  been  >ddcd  niUt  ^ipijv  UHpo^.  On  the  other  ba^nd  Sebeindlcr  thinkttliat 
eomt  of  th«  cimu«io&«  iire  int«aiioaal  uid  dilTertf  from  K5ohly  In  bit  «»timat0  of  otben. 
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it  is  quite  possible  that  Nonnus  reading  'ir^or  Xfiiffir,v  hflfl  intentionally 
Bitted  'h/afw  in  the  interest  of  the  formal  exigencies  of  hie  Paraphrase. 
In  view  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  any  attempt  to  aseertain  the  t^xt  of 
Nonrnis  and  the  problematic  eharacter  of  the  results  attained,  the  author  would 
have  contributed  to  the  value  of  his  work  had  he  given  ua  a  more  adequate 
Introduetion,  setting  forth  in  detail  his  method  and  prineiples  together  with  a 
summary  of  his  results.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know  what  relation  Nomiui, 
writing  very  probably  from  Egypt,  sustains  to  other  sources  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment text  which  in  any  way  may  be  associated  with  Egypt,  Blass  indeed  says 
(p.  x):  "Usus  esttSi  qtiidem  in  ^^gypto  scripsit,  etiam  codice  .15gj^ptiaca»originis, 
verum  qui  nostros  .^Igyptiacos  hbros,  Vaticanum  Siniaticiim  eeteros,  nulla  affini- 
tate  contingeret,  eum  autem  codicem  ita  diligenter  expresait,  ut  pleraque  eius, 
etsi  non  omnia,  satis  certe  refingere  poasimus,**  Much  importance  is  given  both 
by  Blaas  and  Janssen  to  the  agreement  between  the  text  of  Nonnus  and  that  of 
Qirysostom,  though  the  text  of  the  latter  is  fundamentally  different  from  tha 
earlier  types  of  the  Xew  Testament  text,  except  in  »o  far  as  these  have  been  taken 
up  into  the  later  form  (cf.  Hort,  Irdrod.,  p.  91 ;  Bousset,  Theo.  Litzg.,  1903,  Nr.  22, 
Sp.  590),  If  the  text  of  Nonnus  be  affiliated  chiefly  with  that  of  D,  the  SjTiac 
and  old  Latin  versions,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  it  represents  a 
consistent  text-recension,  to  what  extent  it  contains  independent  variations  or 
mixture  with  other  tj-pes  of  text  and  what  the  indications  are  of  the  ctirrency 
of  any  of  these  in  Egjlit.  Janssen  is  convinced  by  his  study  that  the  text  of 
John  underlying  the  paraphrase  is  peculiar  (ein  eigenartiger)  and  de%iates  fre^ 
quently  Crom  the  teitt  of  the  raantiscripts  and  versions.  His  study ^  like  Blass' 
edition,  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Fourth 
Go^ieh  In  i,  51  w  is  doubtless  a  typographical  error  for  -jtc* 
Printeian.  Wi!.  P,  Armbtronq. 


An  IffQirrRT  into  twb  Chaiuctch  asd  Authoeshif  of  tite  Fofkth  Gospel. 
By  Jami^s  DnrMMONn,  M,A.^  LL.D,,  Hon,  Litt-D.,  Princtpal  of  Manehester 
College,  Oxford.     Published  for  the  Hibbert  Trustees.     New  York:  Charl^ 

Seribner's  Sons,  1904.     8vo,  pp.  xvi,  62S, 

Dr.  Drummond's  book  w^ill  be  welcomed  by  all  w^ho  are  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Certainly  no  subjects  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the 
qu^tion  of  its  trustworthiness.  The  time,  moreoverj  is  ripe  for  a  review  of  the 
evidence  and  a  careful  judicial  estimate  of  its  implications.  '*If  the  book  has 
any  value/'  says  Dr.  Drumraond,  "it  consists  in  the  addition  of  one  careful 
judgment  to  the  common  stock,  and  perhaps  in  the  suggestion  of  some  points 
of  view  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  considered"  (p.  vii).  The  book  has 
grown  out  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  students  of  Manchester  College,  and  retains, 
in  a  measure,  the  form  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Gospel.  It  gives  abundant 
evidence  of  the  author's  familiarity  both  with  his  subject  and  its  literature. 
Dr.  Drummond  is  free  to  confess,  however,  that  some  of  the  literature  may  have 
escaped  his  attention.  **Tliough  I  have  read  pretty  widely^  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  mastered  the  whole  of  the  vast  literature  which  has  gathered  round  the 
Grospel.  My  chief  endeavor  has  been  to  study  the  original  sources  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  form  my  ow*n  judgment  upon  them;  but  I  hope  that  no  serious  argument 
which  still  weighs  with  judicious  critics  is  left  unnoticed/^  This  may  in  a  measure 
account  for  some  rather  striking  onussions  in  the  references  given  to  recent  dis^ 
cussions  of  the  subject,  ivhile  the  fact  that  the  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  John  Jame8  Tayler  and  James  Martineau  may  ejqjlain  the  frequency  with  w^hicb 
their  \^ews  are  discussed.  The  treatment  of  the  eharacter  of  the  Gospel  (pp, 
1-66)  is  not  only  the  most  fundamental  but  also  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  Dr< 
Drummond 's  book.    In  it  his  estimate  of  the  Gospel  is  giveu,  and  from  this  estt- 
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mate  his  aubsequent  argument  drain's  support.  After  diseusiing  briefly  tbe  con- 
tents and  plan  of  the  Gospel  a  eompaiiioa  with  the  Synoptics  is  giren,  and  thia 
is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  purpose  with  which  the  Gospel  was  written. 
Chapter  iv  seeks  to  answer  the  question,  How  far  is  the  Gospel  historical?  The 
key  to  this  chapter  is  given  in  the  preceding,  where  tt  is  said  that  *'the  author 
writes  out  of  the  fullness  of  hia  own  inward  experience*'  (p,  20)  when  combined 
with  the  desc^ription  of  his  faith  as  ''more  akin  to  spiritual  Lmapnation  than  to 
speculative  philosophy"  (p.  25,  cf.  p.  379).  At  the  outaet  a  distioctioii  is  drawn 
between  the  true  and  the  historical.  "To  ask  whether  a  work  Is  historical  or 
not  is  not  tbe  same  thing  as  asking  whether  it  is  true  or  not ;  for  truth  in  regard  to 
the  past  may  be  of  two  kinds''  (p.  29).  The  Gospel,  in  other  words,  may  be  true 
without  being  strictly  historical.  In  support  of  this  view  appeal  ig  raade  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Euath.  ^.  c.,  VI,  14),  and  to  its  test  both  the  speeches  and 
the  events  narrated  in  the  Gospel  are  brought.  It  thus  appears  that  the  speeches 
have  been  affected  not  simply  in  form  but  in  substance  by  the  author's  own 
feelings  and  experiences,  having  become  very  deeply  colored  by  their  passage 
through  his  mind,  Tbey  show^  moreover,  the  traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  time 
of  Christ  in  their  universalism  and  in  the  references  to  the  law  as  '*your  law"  and 
"  their  law/*  phenomena  which  stamp  them  as  post-Pauline.  Similarly  in  regard 
to  Jesus'  controversy  with  the  Jei^-s  and  His  own  person^  claims^  the  SjTioptie 
Gospels  give  a  more  authentic  account*  The  speeches  are  not  strictly  historical. 
In  like  manner  also  some  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  cannot  be 
regarded  as  historicaEy  accurate,  Tbe  length  of  Jesus*  ministry  is  more  accur- 
rately  given  in  the  Synoptics^  though  the  Johannine  date  of  the  Last  Bupper  is 
probably  to  be  preferred*  Tbe  picture  of  John  the  Baptist  differs  from  that  of 
the  Synoptics  and  is  historically  improbable,  **for  if  John  had  made  the  complete 
declaration  of  faith  which  is  ascribed  to  him  he  would  have  become  a  disciple  of 
Jeaufi^  instead  of  continuing  his  labor,  as  though  tlie  Messiah  had  not  appeared/' 
Historical  probability  favors  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  the  time  to  which  they 
assign  the  cleansing  of  the  temple*  Fmally,  the  raising  of  Lamms  has  against 
it  the  significant  silence  oF  the  Synoptics,  and  apart  from  this  lacks  historical 
probability* 

Dr*  Drummond*s  attitude  toward  the  raising  of  Lazarus  throws  some  light  on 
the  distinction  which  he  makes  between  the  true  and  the  historical,  He  cannot 
accept  this  incident  as  an  actual  occurrence;  *' but/'  he  says.  '* if  it  be  designed  to 
set  forth  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  form  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  and  by  His  commanding  spiritual  authority  raised  the  dead  from  Uie 
grave  of  moral  corruption,  and  released  them  from  the  stifling  grasp  of  Pharisaic 
teaching,  then  history  returns  in  a  new  guise.  Tliis  deeper  spirit  of  life  in  Christ, 
this  power  of  kindling  other  souls,  was  precisely  what  the  Pharisees  most  feared 
and  hated.  It  was  this  that  men  could  witness  with  hearts  still  untouched, 
and  they  could  not  but  desire  to  lay  their  benumbing  influence  once  more  on  those 
who  had  risen  into  the  new  life  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  were  living  proofs  of  Christ's 
transcendent  power.  Thus  we  have,  if  not  history  in  the  ordinary  sense,  an  inter- 
pretation of  history  which  pierces  into  the  hidden  thoughts  and  motives  of 
men"  (p.  64),  Again  he  says  of  the  Gospel,  '*  We  should  miss  its  deepest  lessons 
if  we  did  not  penetrate  to  the  spiritual  meaning  which  the  e%*enta  are  intended 
to  embody"  (p.  65).  Dr.  Drummond  recurs  to  this  idea  in  a  later  chapter 
entitled  '^The  Unhistorical  Character  of  the  Book":  *'I  must  frankly  add  that,  on 
general  grounds  affecting  the  whole  question  of  the  miraculous,  I  am  unable  to 
believe  that  such  miracles  as  the  turning  of  water  into  wine  and  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  were  really  performed"  (p.  42G),  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Dr.  Dmm- 
mond  cannot  admit  that  the  autfior  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  wrote  in  bad  fmth 
with  the  intention  to  deceive  or  that  he  remembered  what  did  not  happen,  he 
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w  "thrown  back  on  the  hj^tlieais  of  a  deliberate  construction  of  narrative  as  a 
pictorial  embodiment  of  spiritual  truth"  (p.  427). 

That  there  b  a  subjectlvB  element  in  the  Gospeb  will,  I  think,  be  adjnltted, 
That  this  is  more  manifest  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  Synoptics  will  also 
be  admitted.  H,  however^  this  element  has  not  onJy  colored  but  discolored  and 
perverted  the  truth^neluding  the  historical  accuracy — of  Gospel- tradition,  so 
that  in  offering  us  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  a  great  life  it  has  given  us  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  error,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  find  some  means  of  sepa- 
rating the  true  and  accurate  from  the  false.  Clearly  we  cannot  take  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  as  the  test,  for  in  some  instancy  the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
preferred  by  Dr.  Drummond*  What,  then,  is  to  be  the  standard  by  which  his- 
torical probability  is  to  be  tested?  And  should  not  the  term  ''narrative"  be 
aubstituted  for  **  event '^  on  this  view,  for  how  c^n  we  penetrate  to  the  spiritual 
meaamg  of  an  event  wiiich  did  not  happen? 

Tlie  second  part  of  Dr,  Drummond's  book  (pp,  67-514)  treats  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Gospel.  Beginning  with  a  short  review  of  the  criticiem  of  the  Gospel,  the 
external  evidence  is  ably  discussed,  possibly  at  somewhat  greater  length  than 
nec^aary^-the  ansi^-er^  for  example,  to  Mr.  Gotterill  (p.  lS3ff.)  is  hardly  in 
proportion  to  the  merits  of  Ids  contribution  to  the  subject.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  patristic  evidence  unusual  wisdom  is  shown,  especially  in  estimating  the 
argument  from  silence  (cf.  p.  157,  n.  2,  pp.  214-217,  236f .),  and  in  rightly  assessing 
the  significance  and  cumulative  character  of  evidence  which  is  not  demonstrative 
(cf*  p.  299,  p.  349).  The  conclusion  is  finally  reached  that  *'  the  external  evidence 
of  Johannine  authorship  possesses  great  weight,  and,  if  it  stood  alone,  would 
entitle  the  traditional  view  to  our  acceptance"  (p.  351). 

The  two  remaining  sections  are  devoted  to  the  internal  evidence  and  the  objec- 
tions to  the  traditional  view.  The  internal  evidence  ia  briefly  treated  (pp.  352- 
SB5).  The  Gospel  giv^es  evidence  of  coming  from  an  Aramaic-speaking  Jew  who 
liad  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Palestine  before  the  year  70  and  who  writes 
as  an  eye-witness.  The  objections  to  the  traditional  view  are  considered  at 
length,  the  final  chapter  on  the  Paschal  controversy,  which  is  reprinted  from  the 
American  Journal  of  Theology  (July^  1807),  having  the  appearance  of  an  appendix 
of  undue  proportion.  On  p,  437,  in  quoting  from  Dr.  Martlneau,  The  Seal  of 
Authority  in  Religion^  p,  212,  d.  has  become  die  instead  of  das. 

Dr.  Drummond  concludes,  *'  In  literary  questions  we  cannot  look  for  demonstra- 
tion, and  where  opinion  is  so  much  divided  we  must  feel  some  uncertainty  in  our 
conclusions ;  but  on  i^-eighing  the  arguments  for  and  against  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  I  must  give  my  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Johannine  authorship." 

Princeion,  Wm.  P.  Armstron^o, 


TttE  Teaching  op  JEstrs.  Edited  by  John-  H*  Kerr,  D.D,  I.  The  Teaching 
OF  Jesus  Concer^inci  His  Own  Mis3io?f «  By  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Ph,D.^ 
D,D.     New  York:  American  Tract  Society,     Pp,  136.     75  cents, 

TEACm^fOs  OF  THE  LoRD  Jesus,  By  Prof,  W.  S.  Bean,  A.M.,  D.D,  With  an 
Introduction  by  Prof.  C,  R.  Hemphill,  D.D„  LL.D.  Philadelphia:  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work,     Pp.  105.     40  cents. 

Neither  of  these  little  books  professes  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
its  subject.  Prof.  Foster  modestly  expresses  the  hope  that  Sunday-school 
claases  and  private  readers  may  by  the  study  of  his  book  be  *'  bothjstimulated  to 
further  study  and  helped  religiously/^  An  unfortunate  phrase,*but'jts  meaning 
is  clear.  Prof.  Bean,  with  equal  withdrawal  of  seH;  confesses  that  the  purpose 
of  hifl  essay  will  have  been  accomplished  if  it  shall  "aid  any  Christian  bebe%^er  in 
drawing  nearer  to  our  Lord  and  grasping  His  teaching  more  firmly."     We  cannot 
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rawt  th«  temptation  to  prophf^y  that  the  usefulnpn  of  both  books  vill  fDore  tlim 
jtistify  the  Lopes  of  their  authors.  They  pioreed  upon  fair  afintmiytidAa.  Ndtlier 
Attempti  ibe  pcriknii  practice  of  ^eparatmg  the  essential  from  tbe  oUeged 
oon-csKK^al,  or--^i1iat  is  frequently  the  same  thing^the  irdoome  from  tbe  ms- 
welcome  teaebuigp  of  Jetus.  Both  aaeume  that  all  that  our  fooF  Go&pA  reoorti 
of  the  teaching  of  Jema  ia  equally  cseential  and  demands  reclcanliig  with.  Still 
ftirthcr,  both  declare  that  the  teach Jiig:  of  JedUd  is  not  difierent  from  the  tcachm^ 
of  Paul  and  Peter,  except  in  so  far  as  the  laUer  have  developed  the  germa  iha* 
reside  in  Hb  teaching.  Both  writeiv,  moreover,  have  read  widely  and  ettidied 
deeply,  asd  roQ«eqiiently  reveal  happy  famihanty  with  the  subjects  iddch  faQ 
within  the  limits  of  the^ir  tiller.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Foster,  at  least,  whose  title  ia 
ftot  »o  comprehend  re.  we  discoY^  a  facihty  in  the  arrangement  of  his  material 
within  his  several  chapten  and  a  forcefulnees  of  presentation  tl^at  are  sure  to 
malce  hk  book  useful.  Dr.  Bean  is  very  much  hampered  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  Teaching  of  J^us  in  105  small  pag^ — barely  18^000  words.  It  is 
evident  that  cursory  statement  must  often  take  the  place  of  ne^ed  daboration^ 
However^  considering  the  limits  of  his  bcjok  he  has  produced  a  stimulating  essay. 

In  ten  chapters  Dr*  Foster  classifies  his  matenal.  It  ^^as  inevitable  that  some 
subjects  would  be  touched  upon  which  naturally  fall  within  the  purview  of  other 
books  lo  follow  in  the  same  Beriea,  but  thi^  danger  has  been  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  subjects  of  tlie  chapters  follow:  I.  The  Method  of  the  Study, 
II.  The  Preparation,  which  explains  the  environment  of  ideas  into  which  Jesus 
came  with  His  Gospel.  111.  Summaries  of  His  Minion  by  Jesus  Himself,  in 
which  seven  statements  of  Jesus  as  to  the  purpose  of  His  work  and  life  are 
selected,    Tlieae  form  respecti%^y  the  t^ts  of  the  other  chapters. 

rv.  The  Lost  World  and  the  Kingdom.  "The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  loet." 

V.  The  Salvation  of  Healing.  **  The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to 
accomplish/* 

VI*  The  Salvation  of  Knowledge,     "I  am  come  a  Hght  into  the  world/' 

VIJ,  Repentance  and  the  New  Life,  **1  am  come  to  call  sinners  to  repents 
ance,"     "  I  came  that  they  might  have  hfe.*' 

VIIL  The  Salvation  of  Redemption  and  Forgiveness.  "The  Son  of  Man  k 
come  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

IX.  Salvation  at  the  Last  Judgment.     '*For  judgment  came  I  into  this  world.*' 

X,  Summary. 

Such,  briefly^  is  the  cotirse  taken  by  Dr.  Foster's  book.  The  best  chapteis  are 
those  on  Repentance  and  Redemption.  The  author  summariKea  the  teaching 
of  the  chapter  on  Redemption  as  follows:  ''Man  needed  something  more  than 
repent  fin  ee:  he  needed  forgiveness.  He  could  repent  himself:  he  could  not  'bear 
his  own  sins,*  or  provide  for  his  forgiveness.  He  needed  a  Saviour  to  do  tliis  for 
liim  as  totally  beyond  his  powere.  And  Jesus  made  Himself  this  needed  Saviour 
when  he  ascended  the  cross  and  bore  its  solitary  burden.  When  He  cried,  'My 
God  I  My  Godl  Why  hsst  thou  forsaken  me?'  then  He  was  bruised  and  smitten 
by  Jehovah,  and  when  He  cried  'It  is  finished!'  then  He  had  made  atonement 
for  sins  and  purcha^eed  to  Himself  forever  by  His  blood  His  Church,  and  tjius 
become  the  Saviour.'*  The  above  quotation  exemplifies  the  willingness  of  Uiis 
author  to  let  words  mean  what  they  say.  We  could  find  many  such  throughout 
the  various  chapierii. 

There  is,  however,  a  serions  question  whether  in  the  course  of  the  dev^elopment 
of  the  teaching  the  chapter  which  the  above  quotation  summarises  is  rightly 
placed.  Does  not  Jesus*  teaching  about  repentance  and  faith  and  spiritual 
icnowledge,  and  even  healing  so  far  as  it  affects  us,  depend  on  His  leaching  al>out 
the  eiRcaey  of  His  death?  Of  couiae  chronologically  He  delivered  His  teaching 
on  the  atonement  \ast.    But  this  w^as  incidental  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dis^ 
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ciples  wer<»  not  ready  for  it  even  measurably  until  in  the  course  of  the  history  it  wm 
seen  to  be  incvitnable.  But  we  are  not  under  such  limitations.  We  can  see  what 
Dr,  Foster  ealls  the  environinent  of  His  teaching.  We  have  r^ad  the  promise  of 
the  angf»l  that  *'He  shall  save  Hia  people  from  their  sins/'  We  have  heard  John 
cry,  '*  Behold  the  Lamb  of  GodT'  Conaeqiiently  we  know  that  whea  He  said, 
'*I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life/'  that  life  will  be  given  through  Hia 
death.  And  when  He  sa^'s,  "  I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world/'  we  know  that  He 
means  an  illumination  that  depends  for  its  ver>^  first  glimmer  upon  the  light  that 
fftieftms  from  the  crosa»  Wliy,  then,  sliould  we  not  have  directly  after  the 
chapter  on  the  Lost  World  which  Jesus  came  to  save  the  chapter  which  tells  us 
how  He  saved  it,  namely,  by  gi^^ng  His  life  a  ransom?  Then  would  follow  natur- 
ally what  is  contained  in  the  chapters  on  the  Sah'ation  of  Knowledge  and  the 
Salvation  of  Repentance  and  the  New  Life.  Nur  can  it  be  said  that  this  is 
Systematic  rather  than  Biblical  Theology.  For  enough  is  gi'ven  us  in  the  earher 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  its  ^'environment" — the  word  is  good — to  actually  make 
His  teaching  on  membership  in  the  Kingdom  or  the  new  life  lacking  without  the 
teaching  on  Redemption.     We  must  read  the  former  in  the  light  of  the  latter. 

The  efTect  of  Dr,  Foster's  arrangement  is  s«en  in  his  summary  chapter.  He 
says  "  the  mission  of  our  Lord  is  summed  up  by  one  word — Saviour.  Whatever 
He  should  find  necessary  to  saving  the  world  He  would  do."  This  is,  of  course, 
well.  But  when  he  goes  on  and  saySj  *'  In  seeking  this  end  He  met  the  various 
problems  as  they  arose  and  solved  them  one  by  one,"  we  say,  *'  Yes,  but  He  does 
not  always  give  all  the  steps  in  His  solution/*  He  did  not  ofTer  healing,  for 
instance,  to  the  world  Ln  itself —nor  light — as  a  separate  and  independent  boon ; 
nor  did  He  urge  upon  men  the  new  life^  except  upon  the  terms  of  eating  His  flesh 
and  drinking  His  blood.  Dr.  Foster^ s  last  chapter  seems  to  mean — what  we 
know  he  cannot  mean — that  Jesua  led  men  through  certain  stages  of  salvation 
until  by  the  failure  to  find  in  any  what  He  was  seeking — atonement — He  was  led 
to  the  salvation  of  redemption.  "He  saved  men  by  winning  them  to  a  holy  life. 
But  there  was  a  further  task.  All  this  could  be  done  by  linng.  Now  He  had  to  do 
aomething  which  demanded  dying.^^  Were  even  the  disciples  led  into  a  hol^*  life 
arid  kept  there  by  the  influence  of  Jesus  upon  them  during  His  life?  Would  John 
have  written  "If  any  man  sin  we  have  an  Adv^ocate/'  if  he  had  thought  so? 
Those  whom  Jesus  saved  during  His  eartlily  life  won?  *av<»d  by  His  death  no  leas 
than  wCj  and  it  does  not  need  Paul  to  teach  us  that.  But  undue  prominence  is 
perhaps  being  gives  to  whiit^  if  it  he  an  error^  is  merely  an  error  of  form.  With 
the  reawlts  which  Uie  book  reaches  we  cannot  have  any  serious  criticism.  It 
must  have  been  lack  of  space  that  prevented  a  treatment  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
eonoenung  His  mission  with  reference  to  the  law,  and  with  reference  to  God  tlie 
Fatherj  and  which  confined  the  discussion  to  His  teaching  with  reference  to  the 
bearing  of  His  mission  upon  man.  But  what  there  w*as  room  to  say  is  well  said, 
strongly  said,  and  (what  is  not  of  minor  importance)  winningly  said.  It  is  with 
respect  to  arrangement  alone  that  this  tentative  and  half -apologetic  suggestion  is 
made. 

A  good  index  of  Scripture  texts  and  one  of  sub}ecta— not  so  good— complete 
tlie  volume.  If  the  remaining  numbers  of  the  aeri^  keep  up  the  high  standard 
reached  by  this  initial  volume  the  undertaking  wiU  have  been  abundantly  justi- 
fied^ 

Dr.  Bean's  book  consists  of  eight  miniature  clmpterg,  as  foOows:  Introductory, 
Concerning  God,  Concerning  Man,  Concerning  Himself,  The  Holy  Spirit,  Salva- 
tion, Tlie  Kingdom  of  God,  The  Citizens  of  the  Kingdom.  One  misses  any  treat 
ment  of  Christ's  view  of  the  Scriptures,  and  indeed  the  order  comea  near  being 
that  of  the  standard  writers  on  Systematic  Theology  with  its  divisions  into  The- 
ology, Antliropology  and  Soteriology.  Eschatology  is  indeed  lacking — one  asks 
why?  since  Jeaus  taught  so  much  that  was — in  the  current  phrase — '*apocalyp- 
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tie/*  Here  ^g^in  cme  majr  not  uareatmomabky  mticme  iJie 
m>%  the  order  of  Dr.  Kerr'i  series  belter?  Shall  we  Dot  at  leaei  bepn  villi  ati- 
Mw^miig  Ihe  qtiettioii  "  Who  is  Her*  and  "  Whj  bai  He  c^omef*  lnolde  hk  cfivi- 
doDS  Br,  Bew  abo  pn>i!««d0  lucidly  enou^  aad  m^  what  he  oq^t  to  »j  to  a 
pleasani  umnner,  and  with  gen^nl  deamess  g|  vlateiiiestt.  Oceasiofiallj,  Imvw- 
ever,  there  is  coafuAoii.  For  e^ioiple,  on  p.  ^^  he  aeks,  ''How  did  Jems  gain 
Hifl  knowledse  of  manT*  He  saawers:  1.  He  was  Himself  a  inan.  2.  There 
Is  abundttct  evidence  to  show  that  He  rapidly  analyied  character.  3*  Mb 
knowledge  of  men  h  sliown  by  Hb  control  over  them.  The  fiiwt  answer 
g^ven  doea  explain  bow  Jestia  got  Wis  knowledge  of  man.  But  the  otKer  two 
simply  go  on  to  prove  the  fad.  Such  examples  of  loose  reaaoning  are,  however^ 
not  oomiDon.  The  typogrmphical  errors  should  have  been  corrected  m  the  proofs 
and  at  ]ea»t  one  faulty  sentence  made  right.  F.  29:  "How  he  umnasked  the 
liypQcrijiy  of  the  Fhariiieeg  and  laid  bare  willi  one  word  £Aol  fox — ihe  charati^ 
d/  HmwtJ*  But  one  loiist  not  seem  over-eritieal.  Dr.  Bean's  book  is  an  ii^tnt^ 
tive  casay^  baaed  on  right  ideas  of  the  value  of  Christ^s  teaching.  His  imdentand- 
ing  of  it  m  true  and  the  book  will  do  good^ 
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VOK  WiMPJNA,TeTZEL,  EcK.  tTKD  Pr1£&1AB  CND  OEX  A>*TWOl|TE!«  LCTBERfi 

nABAUF.  Kritische  Ausgabe  mit  Kurzen  Erlautenmg^  von  Lie-  Dr.  W. 
KOuvEnf  Privatdoj&enten  an  der  Univeraitat  Giessen.  Leipzig:  1«  C. 
Hinrichfl'sche  Buchhandlung,     1903.    Svo,  pp.  vi,  211.     M.  3^. 

ThiB  critical  edition  of  tlie  celebrated  Theses  and  the  works  of  Luther^  Wimplna, 
TetKel,  Eek  and  Prierias  that  immediately  followed  the  attack  upon  the  ^lab- 
liabed  system  of  indulgences  ta  a  natural  supplement  to  the  author's  work  of 
1902  enUtied  DokumenUn  xum  AblauMtTeii  von  J 5 17.  The  present  volume  is 
likewise  a  substantial  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  ^iritual  struggle 
through  which  Luther  passed  in  those  eventful  years  1516  to  1519.  Not  that 
we  have  here  any  absolutely  new  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  forces  that  led  the 
Wittenberg  professor  to  oppose  the  authority  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  F^al 
Church.  The  service  that  Dr.  K6hler  has  so  admirably  reDctered  in  this  treatise 
is  not  so  much  that  of  a  diacoverer  as  that  of  the  pains laking  editor  who  baa 
understood  how  to  rearrange  familiar  documents  to  make  them  tell  a  more  dearly 
intelligible  and  reliable  story.  Ha\ing  availed  himself  of  the  best  possible  teJtt 
of  the  writings  In  question^ — the  text  of  the  Weimar  edition  of  Luther's  works 
is  not  always  approved — the  author  has  divided  the  Theses  into  four  series^ 
and  under  each  Thesis,  as  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  the  proposition,  he  has 
subsumed  the  appropriate  excerpts  from  the  documents  in  question,  taken  gen- 
erally not  in  the  strictly  chronologiciil  order  but  as  follows:  The  Eesolutioin^ 
which  Luther  composed  in  explanation  of  his  Theses  (May,  lolS) ;  the  Counter- 
tbesea  which  Tetzel  issued  against  Luther — the  real  author  was  doubtie^  Prof* 
Wjmpina,  of  Frank  fort^n-thc-Oder;  Eck's  Ohciisci  and  Luther's  AsterUd 
adverms  Olfeliscoi  Ecki  (March  ^  1518);  and  finally  Prierias'  Dialogus  de  poteilat4 
paptB  and  Luther's  Responsio  &d  IHalogufn  Silvesiri  Pri4raU  (June  and  August^ 
1518),  Thus  we  have  the  fierce  light  of  the  earheat  controversial  literature 
made  to  beat  directly  upon  the  meaning  of  each  succeeding  Thesis^  the  italicized 
words  calling  attention  either  to  tiie  contested  Scriptural  passages  or  to  the  other 
pivotal  points  in  the  theological  debate.  How  important  it  is  to  read  the  Theses 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  author  intended^  it  is  needless  to  emphasize.    But  that 
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both  too  much  and  too  little  have  been  found  in  the  famoua  propositions  eoncemirjg 
JBdulgences  is  due  precisely  to  the  fact  that  readers  have  been  prone  to  solve  some 
of  the  inherent  contradictions  of  the  Theses  {cf.^  e,g,,  the  3d  with  the  36th,  37th 
and  62d  Thesca)  before  Luther  himself  had  overcome  these  [inconsistencies  of 
statement.  The  present  work^  by  reason  of  its  skillfal  analysis,  its  excellent 
typographical  devices,  and  its  advantageous  paragraph ing^  enables  us  to  see 
within  the  least  possible  compass  precisely  how  Lutlier  advanced  step  by  step^ 
under  the  force  of  his  own  convictions  and  the  pressure  of  his  antagonists,  from 
an  attack  upon  the  abuses  of  the  system  of  indulgences  to  a  challenge  of  the  papal 
authority  itself.  Our  only  regret  m  reviewing  this  scholarly  work  is  that  the 
author  did  not  make  !iis  *'  Erlfiuterungen  '*  in  the  notes  somewhat  fuller  and  more 
hdpfuh  But  every  student  of  the  German  Reformation  must  acknowledge  bia 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  KOhler  for  giving  us  this  admirable  help  to  enable  us  to 
plunge  in  mediae  rts  so  far  aa  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  religious  revolution 
is  eoneemed. 

T^K  &nmY  OP  Ecclesiastical  History,  By  Wiluam  Edward  Collin*s, 
B*D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's  College,  London;  Chair- 
man of  the  Church  Historical  Society;  Councilor  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  New  York  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1903.  12mo, 
pp.  XV,  166. 

This  Uttle  book  forms  one  of  the  recent  aeries  of  fourteen  Handhooke  for  tfie 
Clergy^  nearly  aH  of  wluch,  imder   the   editorship  of  Vicar  A.  W.  Robinson, 
B.D,,  of  London,  have  already  made  their  appearance,     Tlie  work  ia  a  moit  com- 
mendable attempt  by  an  experienced  teacher  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  give 
some  helpful  advice  on  the  subject  indicated  by  the  title  to  ^'students  at  our 
coUegea"  and  *' those  who,  being  already  at  work  in  their  parieheai  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  historical  studies.'*     The  treatise  ia  made  up  of  eight  chapters,  the 
last  being  an  excellent  general  and  special  bibliography  of  twenty-five  pages.     In 
the  first  chapter,  on  *'The  Bleaning  and  Scope  of  Ecclesiastical  History/'  the 
author  concerua  himself  chiefly  witli  the  relation  of  Church  History — or,  as  he 
prefers  to  say,  Ecclesiastical  Historj^ — ^with  G^iueral  History,  rightly  contending 
that  the  two  cannot  be  separated  ^  and  that  the  former  is  "hiatoiy  regarded  from 
a  particular  point  of  view,  as  centred  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  summed  up  in  the 
life  of  Hts  Church."     In  the  second  chapter  there  is  a  brief  but  excellent  vindica- 
tion of  history  as  a  true  science.     Perhapa  the  author's  zeal  in  this  direction  has 
carried  him  a  little  too  far,  as  when  the  false  antithesis  leads  him  to  say  that 
historj^  ''is  in  no  aewse  a  branch  of  literatnre/'     To  be  aure,  the  writer  elsewhere 
duly  castigates  the  ''barbarity  of  atyle"  that  characterizes  some  German  Church 
Hiatories  of  recent  times  {e.g.,  MollePa),  and  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
Siuch  elements  of  historical  composition  aa  unity  of  purpose,  esthetic  form,  and 
gymmetry  of  development  (p,  63),     He  ia  well  aware  that  there  are  many  wlio 
can  produce  materials  for  hiatory  who  yet  cannot  write  historJ^     But  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  chapter  is  nobly  carried  out,     Hiatory,  though  not  a  "science 
of  observation,"  is  scientific  in  the  sense  that  it  makes  use  of  precisely  the  same 
inductive  metliod  with  which  the  modern  world  is  so  familiar  in  iJie  sphere  of  the 
natural  aciencea,     ^'  From  thia  point  of  view  history  may  be  described  as  the  meet- 
ing*-point  of  all  the  sciencea.  And  tt  would  be  nmking  no  unreal  or  baseless  claim 
on  behalf  of  history  to  say  that  the  real  secret  of  all ^  or  nearly  all,  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  our  own  day  in  almost  every  study,  physical  or  meta- 
physical, ii  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  ha%'e  all  become  increasingly  his- 
torical in  their  method,*'     In  this  connection  are  discussed  the  Umitationa  of  all 
inductive  acience  and  the  special^ value  attaching  to  the  moral  significance  of  the 
facta  with  whicli  ecclesiastical  history  deals.     The  next  two  chapters  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  true  historical  method,  which  is  seen  to  conaiat  in  th 
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"iPdA  of  aaalyiifl"  and  the  "work  of  fffnlbeaU  "  ThU  pordoii  of  Hie  book  will, 
perimpSf  prove  by  reason  of  it«  technics  oj^ure  to  be  of  least  interei^  to  the  genenl 
read^*.  But  the  aulbor'i  remarics  are  eminently  judidoua  and  praetieal^  eoTcring 
the  whole  subject  from  the  ooQection  of  the  material  to  the  tegitimjite  wm  oC  Hie 
tma^natbn  in  historical  compomtioii.  CAiapter  t.  will  oooimend  itself  moat 
higtd^r  to  aM  students  of  blaiorf  by  reaaon  of  ite  hdpfttl  hintfi  on  "How  Co  Study 
E^elesiafltical  Hutor>'/'  The  student  should  begin  by  ehooemg  some  sdbject 
for  ipecial  study.  *'Let  him  mke  to  himself  a  'hobby'  and  treat  U  setioualy/' 
Aa  for  the  K&rd-pressed  memory'  of  the  reader  of  his  lory  ^  the  remark  \m  made  th^ 
it  is  especially  true  for  htm  'Hhat  the  art  of  remembering  is  m  reality  the  ajt  of 
foTietting^ — «,«.,  of  Heparating  off  the  important  facta  from  the  imimportanl, 
storing  the  former  and  rejecting  the  latter."  Even  the  scrviceablenesa  of  the 
note-book  affords  our  author  a  theme  for  humorous  reflection  and  helpful  counsel, 
Bpeeial  moootgraphs,  etfmdard  general  histories,  tesrt-books,  atlases,  et<*.,  are 
named  and  briefly  characterised  in  cliapter  y\.,  while  chapter  vii.  deals,  thou^ 
in  a  necessarily  fragmentary  way,  with  such  special  topics  of  eccledastlcal  history 
as  the  preparation  of  Judaism  for  Chris ttanity,  the  inteitelation  of  ctiril  ftnd 
ecclesiastical  life,  the  nature  of  alleged  miractee  and  portents  in  the  mediKvil 
period,  etc.  The  concluding  bibliography  is  a  most  exeelleni,  up-toniate  tade- 
wjscum  for  the  generml  study  of  Church  History  as  well  as  for  the  more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  leading  epochs  and  the  great  peraonahties.  No  one  caa 
peruse  this  Bitle  handbook  without  a  refreshing  sense  of  the  grand  scope,  the 
wealth  of  materials,  the  truly  scientific  spirit,  the  humanizing  influences^  the  pro- 
foundly moral  and  religious  worth,  that  characterize  ** The  Study  of  Ecclesiastical 
History;' 

SCSOLIA^    EXPLAN^ATORY   NoTES   AXP   INTERPRETATIVE    REitARKS   OK   THE  TEXT 

OF  Luther's  Buall  Catechism.  By  F.  LrxDEMAXsr,  Teachers'  Semmary, 
Addisonj  IE.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Concordia  Publishing  House.  1903.  Pp.  vii, 
47. 

This  little  treatise,  in  the  main  a  translation  of  the  author's  German  booklet, 
Wa4  EQ^en  die  Wort^f  is  the  fruit  of  a  desire  to  "propagate  God^s  Word  and 
Lu therms  doctrine  pure  among  the  English  population  of  our  eountr>\''  Assuredly 
Luther's  Small  CaUchwm  of  1529»  one  of  the  greatest  little  books  in  the  history 
of  Christian  literature,  is  well  worthy  of  this  adaptation  to  English-speaking 
children.  Tlie  teact  of  the  original,  here  preaupposed,  is  closely  followed  by  the 
author  in  his  comments:  the  Decalogue  (in  the  unwarranted  form  of  the  Latin 
Church),  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Sacraments  (Confession  and 
Aljsolution  almost  coiJrdinated  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper).  The 
scholia  are  admirably  brief,  simple,  and  pointed. 

The  Life  or  Br,  Martik  LtrmisR.    By  Ebkst  Auocst  BRUKoaHicANK,    St* 

Louis,  Mo. :  Concordia  Publishing  House,     1 90-1.     Pp.  i\\  136. 
The  story  of  the  great  Reformer's  life  is  here  told  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer  in  a 
thoroughly  uncritical  but  most  enjoyable  manner.     The  well -executed  illustra* 
tionSj  over  fifty  in  number,  odd  much  to  the  interest  of  the  text  itself. 

Due  Tuosnolehre  des  CamsTKNTcms  oEscHrciiTLicH  daroesteili.t  in  dkr 

EnTWICKLITNQ     IHRHR    LBHHrOBMBH,     MIT     BESOXIIERER     RyCJ£SlCttT     A0F 

nERE>r  zAHLE?fSYMDOLiiB€H£  EiNKLEiDUNO.  Ein  Beitrsg  zur  Geschichte  der 
chriatUchen  Sittenlehre  und  Sitte.  Von  Otto  Zockler.  Goteniloh :  1904, 
Pp.  .xii,  374, 

The  title  accurately  designates  the  aim  of  this  unique  monograph.  With 
the  consciousness  of  rendering  an  unprecedented  sen^ice,  the  author  trs vetoes 
the  whole  field  of  Church  History ,  as  well  as  the  Graeeo-Romaa  dviiisation  iu 
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pr&4^nsttaii  times,  to  aacertain  the  evier- varying  historical  forma  in  which  the 
idea  of  virtue  has  cblhed  iteeif,  and  to  show  what  part  these  \4ews  have  played 
IB  the  ethical  life  of  the  world,  '*  By  means  of  oar  historieal  narrative  concemtag 
the  modifications,  transformations,  and  new  constructions  which  have  been  given 
to  the  forms  and  formulas  of  the  Christian  doctrtae  of  %-irtue,  we  supplement  in 
no  unimportant  manner  the  history  of  this  science  itself/'  But,  on  the  other 
handj  "what  is  here  offered  aims  at  the  introdaction  of  new  material  not  only  for 
tiie  hbtory  of  morals,  but  also  for  the  history  of  manners  and  civilization  under 
Christianity.* *  Tliis  unique  treatise  is  therefore  a  monograph,  scientific  and 
practical,  on  the  specific  ethical  locus  of  'Snrtue/'  a  fundamentally  historical 
treatment  of  Christian  aretology. 

In  thoroughness  of  research  and  wealth  of  learning  Uie  volume  is  a  typically 
German  production ;  but  in  form  and  style  it  is  quite  devoid,  in  spite  of  its  exuber- 
ance of  material,  of  that  heaviness  which  we  almost  instinctively  associate  with 
a  German  specialist's  ^^Beitrag"  on  a  subject  of  this  kind.  The  historical  char- 
acter of  the  treatise  leads  to  the  simple  and  natural  division  of  the  work  under 
the  three  heads:  (A)  Primitive  and  Early  Christianity,  {B)  The  Middle  Age«,  and 
(C)  Modern  Times.  The  table  of  contents  and  the  index  facilitate  reference  to 
the  many  authors  quoted. 

Be^nning  with  a  twenty-five-page  summary  of  the  aretological  teachinp  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  author  next  sketehea 
the  contributions  to  t!ve  doctrine  in  question  made  by  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
philosophers,  emphasizing  specially  Aristotle^s  *'rich  fulness  and  thoroughness 
of  logically  correct  and  psychologically  accurate  observations  in  the  field  of 
individual  and  politico^ocial  ethical  endeavor."  The  pre- Angus tinian  fathers 
are  then  reviewed,  and  their  indebtedness  especially  in  the  case  of  Origen,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  three  great  Cappadocians,  to  the  Platonic-Stoic  doctrine 
of  the  four  primary  virtues  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  rising  infinences  of  monasti- 
cism  in  this  period  are  also  discussed.  In  regard  to  Augustine's  importance  the 
sympathetic  judgment  is  expressed:  "The  real  merit  of  Augustine  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  virtue  lies  ,  ,  .  ,  in  the  sphere  of  the  deepening 
of  the  basal  ethical  principles »  ,  .  .  .  More  powerfully  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors did  he  sound  the  call  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  love  as  more  precious  than 
all  others.     Out  of  the  distracting  multiplicity  and  confusion  of  pagan  moral 

philosophy,  he  leads  man  into  the  knowledge  of  the  one  thing  needful 

That  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  Christian  conception  of 
virtue  belongs  essentially  to  that,  treasure  of  a  purer  knowledge  of  salvation  to 
which  our  Heformers  after  many  centuries  of  confusion  would  lead  Christianity 
back/' 

In  connection  with  Gregory  the  Great  the  writer  gives  an  extended  account  of 
the  rise  and  growing  prevalence  in  aretology  of  the  sacred  number  seven.  This 
feature  makes  the  present  treatise  a  supplement  to  the  author^s  L«Ar*lyd;  i^on 
den  SUben  Huuptsundenr  BcUrag  ^ur  Dognmn'  und  Siliengtschichte,  insbesofukre 
der  vor-reformaiorUchen  ZeU^  MUnchen,  1893,  The  positive  conclusion  reached 
is  thus  expressed  (p.  99):  "The  theoretical  use  of  the  even  numbers  four  and 
eight  is  derived  from  ancient  philosophy,  and  is  therefore  preferred  by  a  predomi- 
nantly rationalistic  type  of  Christian  ethics.  The  ternary  and  septenary  schemes 
are  rooted  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  enjoy  a  prevailing  favor  among  strictly 
Scriptural  and  ecclesiastically  interested  teachers  of  morals.  And  in  particular 
the  ternaries  chiefly  meet  the  need  of  a  simple  bibli  co-practical  manner  of  teaching » 
while  the  septenaries  are  readily  drawn  into  the  service  of  a  higher-aiming  mystical 
speculation/'  It  is  interesting  to  obser\^  that  on  the  question  of  the  alleged 
Babylonian  origin  of  alt  numerical  symbolism — a  darling  hobby  of  Gunkel'r 
out-  author  holds  his  judgment  in  suspense.     But  he  is  quite  willing  to  coai 
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th«  Babykmifta  onpn  of  the  Gneco-EpHMWi  cult  tiaditioas  with  refprd  ta  the 
mmber  mv^n.  He,  too,  find*  it  "fntppaiH"  that  '^the  se%€n  c*iifif  Tk«  of  tha 
tnuIitioDB]  Christian  morality  seeio  to  have  a  prototypt  m  the  mrea  evil  dfinnwi 
of  aaaent  Bal]yloiii&/' 

Oliiipter  7  Uk^  up  the  pre-Scholafftic  teaehjii^  in  both  the  Ea^t  and  the  Wert* 
The  writeiv  of  the  Carolingian  RtstiatKaiiee  (Al<niin,  Maums^  Tbeodulf  and  Jonas 
(if  Orlean^p  Paachaaiua,  and  the  rest)  ravf^  the  epoeh-triaklng  impDrtaiice  of 
Auguatioe's  doctrine  of  virtue  aa  modified  by  Gregory  the  Great.  In  the  Qr^tk 
Church  the  Paeudo-Dionysian  mysticiim  introduced  its  charactemtic  doctrine  of 
the  $oala  pamdUi  into  the  sphere  of  morek^  while  John  of  Damaecus  fruetsfiea 
once  more  the  pflyeholo^cal  and  logical  forms  of  the  Fej-tpatetic  philosophy 
aa  a^ost  the  predominant  tendency  to  Hatonism.  Chapter  8  shows  the  doctrine 
of  virtue  under  the  donnnation  of  the  numb^'  ^ven,  Peter  the  Lombard  r^id-cr- 
ing  the  same  service  for  the  septenarj^  of  virtues  that  Gregory  the  Great  ha4 
rendered  in  fixing  at  seven  the  number  of  the  cardinal  stns.  Ahelard  and  Hu^ 
of  St.  Viutor  hftd  prepared  the  way  for  this  heptade,  but  the  Lombard  (BK.  DL 
of  Ibe  Sentenoei)  waa  the  really  decisive  spokesman  not  only  for  the  sei-'eii  aacr*- 
m^ita  but  also  for  the  seven  Christian  %irtues.  Zdckkr  emphamaes  the  proba- 
bEity  that  Peter's  formula  owed  ita  vitahty  chieHy  to  the  fact  that  it  combined, 
under  the  influence  of  the  sacred  aaiociattons  connected  with  the  number  seveii, 
the  three  theological  virtues  Qldes,  »pe«,  c^onlcu)  with  the  four  cardiiud  vhtuea 
of  the  claseieal  quadriga  (jtiniieto,  fgiiititdo,  pruderUuit  tempemnfto).  An 
interesting  parallel  i&  drawn  between  this  formation  of  a  group  ol  seven  virtues 
a«d  the  gradual  combination  of  the  originally  diistinet  quadrivium  and  triviuin 
into  the  etereotypod  curriculum  of  the  '*§€pt€m  liberalei  art<^/* 

Thomaa  Aquinas,  by  his  introduction  of  Aristotelian  and  N*eo-Flatonlc  dements^ 
seemed  to  endanger  the  work  of  the  Lombard^  not  m  to  the  number  of  the  sacra- 
ments, but  aa  to  the  number  of  the  \irtues.  In  reality,  howev^eri  it  was  prcciacly 
his  influence  that  guaranteed  the  permanence  of  the  sevenfold  category  (pp.  158--171 
— a  particularly  illutninatlng  analysia  of  the  Thomistic  ethic)-  Chapter  9  gives  a 
comprehensive  visumi  of  the  doctrine  of  virtue  as  developed  by  the  Christian 
mystics.  The  various  ethical  scalae  are  briefly  characterised.  The  subject  ia 
divided  into  three  periods:  (a)  the  antecedents  of  the  mediaeval  mystic  aretology 
(witli  special  references  to  Gnosticism  and  Neo-PlatoniBm) ;  {b)  the  my^eal 
doctrine  of  virtue  in  the  By^BDtian  Middle  Agesj  and  (c)  the  occidental  mystical 
doctrine  of  virtue  after  Bernard  and  the  Victors.  Ample  justice  ia  done  to  the 
epoch-making  importance  of  Bernard's  doctrine  of  the  necesity,  in  t^he  intel- 
lectual life,  of  the  conmderaiic  and  the  coniemjAaimf  as  well  as  of  the  four  grades 
of  the  divini  nmcfU  in  the  emotional  life.  The  diatinetive  aretological  features 
in  the  writings  of  the  later  seholaatteizlng  mystics  are  next  set  forth  (Bonaven- 
tura,  Genson,  Eckart,  Tauler,  Suao,  Ruysbroeck,  Thomaa  It  Kempis^  etc*)* 
Chapter  10  pursues  the  investigation  of  the  Bubjecl,  not  in  the  theological  treatises 
of  the  Scholastics,  but  in  the  concrete  life  of  the  Church,  aa  reflected  (a)  in  the 
sermon ;  (b)  in  the  plastic  arts  representing  the  %drtues  and  the  \ice8;  and  (c)  in 
the  poetic  treatment  of  tlie  same  subject  (e.^.,  the  epic  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans, 
the  didactic  Intfoeatia  of  Paaehaarus  Kadbertus,  the  recently  pubEehed  dramatic 
representation  by  Herman  the  Lame,  De  Oclo  vUiin  prineipaiibuit,  and  best  of  all 
in  the  crowning  glories  of  the  epico-dramatlc  productions  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages  by  Dante  and  Petrarca,  pp.  274-281). 

The  Kcfonnation^  of  course^  laid  its  axe  at  the  root  of  this  tree  of  Bcbolastie- 
mvitic  aretology.  The  excessive  numerical  symbolism  became  as  distasteful 
as  the  fantastic  ornamentation  of  the  then  prevalent  late-Gothic  style  of  urehi- 
tecture.  In  faith  as  in  practice,  in  dogmatics  as  in  ethics,  the  simple  forms  and 
formulaij  of  primitive  Chriatianity  were  buried  under  a  mass  of  luxuriant  growtlis. 
It  was  especially  tfie  number  seven  which  in  aretology  as  in  hamartology  held  all 
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Western  Cbrist<>ndom  by  its  witeherj^  In  the  work  of  Luther,  Melant-hthDii^ 
Calvin,  Vena  tori  us  and  others  we  sec  how^  under  the  influence  of  new  Biblical 
itudiEs,  the  heptade  of  sins  at  once  dUappe.ars;  ^^wlule  the  doctrine  of  the  three 
theological  and  the  four  moral  virtuea  receives  further  nurture  or  at  least  con- 
sideration and  relative  recognition/*  But  soon  new  types  arise  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  formulae:  (A)  the  Lutheran  type,  that  of  the  Decalogue^  without  a 
phLlc>sophIc  garb,  simple  and  therefore  weU  adapted  for  cateeheticjil  instruction ; 
(B)  the  Melanchtiioman  t3T>e,  the  Decalogue  in  Aristx^teilan  framework  j  fjO)  the 
Calvinif^tie  type,  which,  w*itho\it  leaving  the  baaiji  of  the  Decalogue,  ^t«  forth  a 
threefold  di vision  in  accordance  with  Tit.  ii,  12  (yielding  duties  lo  oneself,  to 
on^s  neigliborsj  and  to  God)*  Calvin- a  scheme  is  substantially  followed  by 
Amyraut,  Schleiermacher,  and  Vilmar, 

In  Chapter  13  ive  have  another  aeries  of  evangelical  contributions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  %*irtue  that  arc  not  motived  by  the  Decalogue.  Venatoriua  reasserts 
the  classical  tetrad  of  virtues  in  a  Christianized  form.  "To  the  ancient  pru- 
dentia  correspond  the  virtutes  quie  Deum  respieiunt;  to  justitiat  the  virtutea 
quae  respieiunt  proximum;  to  temperantia,  the  virtutes  qua^  ipsum  Christianiiiii 
respiciimt  J  and  to  fortJtudo,  the  virtutes  qua?  mundum^  diabolum  atque  peccatum 
respiciunt."  The  tj'pe  of  Hubemius  is  concerned  with  the  half -poetical  charac- 
terization of  the  conflict  between  virtue  and  ^nce.  The  noblest  representative  of 
this  form  is  Bunyan's  Holy  War,  while  the  FUgrim^s  Progress,  the  finest  product 
'*of  the  evangelical  smJu  m}^ttcism  of  the  seventeenth  century/*  remaixks  the 
crowning  glory  of  all  hodosophical  Christian  literature. 

Chapter  14  shows  how  the  Catholic  tiieolog^'-  of  the  Occident  refused  to  give  up 
any  of  the  medieval  aretologj%  and  how  the  Jesuits  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
mysti co-ascetic  tradition  (Loyola,  Francis  de  Sales,  Bellarminj  de  Lig\]ori,  Ca- 
nisiuB),  Tlie  modem  Greek  Church,  owing  especially  to  Jesuitic  influences^  has 
approximated  her  arefcology  to  that  of  Rome.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  the 
pantheistic  and  materialistic  views  of  modem  philosophic  ethics  (pp,  354-374). 
The  author  shows  the  inevitable  deficiencies  of  a  mere  "Goterlehre"  that 
leads  to  ethical  naturalism^  utilitaJianism,  or  basest  materialism,  and  he 
emphasizes  the  nec^sity  of  strengthening  the  aretological  factor  in  modem 
ethical  theories,  **We  need,  especially  in  the  interests  of  our  Christian 
morality,  a  shaping  of  moral  doctrine  that  has  its  centre  and  culmination 
in  the  Ufe  of  faith  that  worketh  by  love  or  in  the  imitation  of  Christ." 
The  mere  acceptance  of  the  Platonic-Stoic  tetrad  of  virtues  is  not  enough.  Nor 
does  the  addition  of  the  Pauline  faith,  hope  and  love  speak  the  last  word  for 
Christian  aretology:  love  of  one's  eneraiesi  sincerity,  humility  and  piety  need 
special  emphasis-  In  conclusion  ZSckler  rejects  the  sevenfold  division  of  virtuea 
and  vices.  The  fourfold  scheme  of  Scldeiennacher,  provided  its  internal  deficien- 
ciea  be  completed,  especially  by  the  principle  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  one's 
neighbor,  may  f?erve  as  an  admirable  basis.  The  author  commends  the  further 
cultivation  of  tlie  old  **Skaknethik*^  or  imitaiio  Christi,  freed,  however,  from  its 
sickly  eccentricities  and  mystical  excesses,  and  organically  related  to  the  pmdu- 
ated  ethical  teachings  that  can  meet  modem  conditions*  For  catechetical  pur- 
poses the  Decalogue  is  most  suitable,  and  even  for  mature  Christians  it  must  for^ 
ever  remain  t!je  indispensable  norm,  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  a  Christian  aretology*  *'  Neither  by  the  operations  of  a  disintcgriiting 
critjcism  of  the  sources  nor  by  a  regard  for  extra* Biblical  parallels,  with  winch 
the  learned  historian  of  religion  tries  to  throw  light — hut  at  times  also  the  oppo- 
site— upon  the  Bibhcal  text,  may  tlie  evangclicaJ  Christian  permit  himself  to  be 
robbed  of  his  faith  in  the  revealed  contents  of  the  law,  which  is  holy  and  righteous 
and  good  (Rom*  vii,  12)*" 

Princeton,  Frederick  W,  Loei%cheb. 
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The  Mt8tehie&  of  Mitkra,  By  Fhaxz  Cumoxt,  P^fei^Qr  m  the  Univeraity 
of  Ghent,  Bel^um.  Tran^ted  from  tlie  Second  Revbed  French  Edition 
by  Tbomas  J.  McCoRUACK.  With  a  Frontispieee,  Map,  and  Fifty  Cate 
and  Ulustnitions.  Chicago:  llie  Open  Court  Publkhing  Company.  1903- 
12mo;  pp,  X,  239.     Price,  $1,50  net. 

We  welcome  with  great  pleaaiire  this  new  edition  of  a  work,  by  such  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  as  Prof,  Ctimont,  on  one  of  the  most  important  ytt 
neglected  aapecti  of  the  conquest  of  the  pagan  world  by  Christianity.  The  preaenl 
Tolume,  we  are  told,  reproduces  the  oonduaioDS  of  the  author's  larg^  work,  Texiu 
€t  MonumenU  figurii  relniip  au^  M^jsieres  de  MUhra  (931  pp.,  507  lUustTations). 
The  smaller  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  monograph  on  this  particular 
phase  of  the  religious  syncretism  of  the  opening  Christian  centuries*  With  a 
fuh&eai  of  knowledge  to  which  the  exploring  tours  and  the  epigraphic  researehes 
of  many  yeai§  aa  well  as  the  kindness  of  dlstinguiahed  collaboratois  have  con^ 
tributed^  and  with  an  eminently  judidal  frame  of  mind  that  never  undjeroBtunaiei 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  its  task  and  is  never  too  slow  to  practice  the  on 
ne$c%endif  Prof.  Cumont  has  given  a  eomprehensivef  scientific,  and  dramatically 
mtereating  sketch  of  the  momentous  struggle  between  Christianity  and  this  her 
moat  formidable  rival  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  "Origins  of  Mithraism.'*    Hithra,  the  sun- 
gpod  of  the  Persians,  is  identified  with  the  Vedic  Mitra  of  the  Hindus.    Tb« 
popularity  of  this  deity  Lb  attested  by  a  number  of  proofs,  as,  for  eacample, 
the  large  number  of  theophorous  names  compounded  with  Mithra,  his  emi- 
nent place  in  the  official  cult,  hts  fame  even  among  the  aucient  Greeks,  as  well 
aa  the  numerous  still  extant  inscripttons  of  the  pre-Cliristian  era.     The  religion 
receives  its  approximately  final  form  after  the  Hellenization  of  the  East.    It 
waa  thus  thoroughly  consolidated  before  it  entered  upon  its  w^tem  career 
of  conquest.     But  while  Mithraism  never  succumbed  to  Hellenism,  the  Greek 
mythology  and  phdosophy  in  time  pruned  the  Mithraic  heroes  of  their  ^'exotic 
features,**  and  made  them  more  readily  acceptable  in  the  West.    Then  follow! 
an  interesting  cliapter  on  the  geographical  extent  of  this  Hellenized  Farseetam. 
A  special  map  is  inserted  to  picture  this  important  evidence.     Only  a  few  mith- 
roeums  are  found  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  ^^gypt  and  Asia  Minor^  the  indigenous 
cults  and  clergy  being  here  too  powerfully  organized  to  permit  the  intniaion  of 
the  Oriental  religion.     But  throughout  Italy,  and  especially  along  the  Danube 
and  the  Rliine,  in  Proconsular  Africa,  and  as  far  west  and  north  as  Scotland^ 
the  numerous  monuments  afford  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  thii 
great  cult.    The  chief  means  for  iti  dissemination  were,  (1)  the  Imp^ial  legions, 
Mithra  being  a  special  favorite  with  the  supentltious  Roman  soldiers;  (2)  the 
active  commerce  of  the  Empire,  especmily  that  of  the  Semitic  peoples,  who 
eagerly  championed  the  Feraian  deity  and  began  to  concentrate  in  their  hands 
the  traffic  between  the  Levant  and  Gaul;  and  (3)  the  Imperial  administration 
itself ^the  tax-gatherers,  cashieri,  procurators,  and  above  all  the  large  retinuea 
of  slaves,  proving  a  powerful  missionary  leaven.     Cliiefty  appealing  at  firat,  as 
Christianity  also  did,  to  the  lowly  and  the  oppressed,  the  Oriental  cult  spread 
with  an  amazing  ewiftness  throughout  the  Empire.    Tlie  third  chapter  deals 
with  the  legal  status  of  Slithraism  in  tlie  Roman  world.    The  interesting  theory 
ia  established  (?)  that  the  deification  of  the  living  person  of  the  Emperor^ 
an  idea  quite  contrary  to  original  Roman  tradition — was  in  large  measure  duo  * 
to  the  dogmatic  justification  which  the  idea  of  iniperial  despotism  derived  from 
the  peculiar  Iranian  notion  that  a  worthy  monarch  received  aa  a  special  divine 
^' grace"  a  sort  of  supernatural  fire  or  glory,  and  was  therefore,  not  indeed  in 
himself  but  as  the  possessor  of  this  special  boon,  a  suitable  object  of  worship. 
The  Caesars  after  Commodys  assume  the  very  titles,  piu^,  fdix^  invicitu,  of  tho 
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Hithraic  !»ero  himself.  Diocletian  regarded  Mithra  as  the  fnutor  imperii  MLi 
"It  was  Uie  worsMp  of  the  aun,  and  in  particular  the  Maadean  theories,  that 
diflseminated  the  ideaa  upon  which  the  deified  so%'ereigng  of  the  West  endeavored 
to  rear  their  monarchical  absoltJtism." 

The  author  next  sketches  the  doctrines  of  the  Mitbraie  roysteriea.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers  is  here  corroborated,  that  the  Hithraic  theologj',  ethics, 
and  cnlt  bore  striking  resemblances  to  those  of  the  Gnostics.  For  the  details 
of  the  interesting  parallehem  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  engaging  pages  of 
the  book  itself,  "  A  theology  at  once  naive  and  artiiicial  here  combines  primitive 
myths,  the  naturalistic  tendency  of  which  is  still  transparent,  with  an  aatrological 
iystem  whose  logical  structure  only  serves  to  render  its  radical  falsity  all  the 
more  palpable." 

On  the  subject  of  the  "Milhralc  Liturgy,  Clergy  and  Devotees*'  the  author 
often  laments  the  destruction  of  the  aacred  books  of  this  religion,  but  his  com- 
pfehenslve  itudy  of  the  monuments  rests  upon  so  large  a  basis  of  induction  that 
his  mala  results  may  be  accepted  aa  true.  With  happy  effect  the  light  of  the 
sculptures  ia  thrown  upon  a  number  of  hitherto  uninterpreted  passages  of  Ter- 
tuHlan^Jerome^  and  Augustine,  bearing  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mithraic  hturgy 
and  doctrine. 

In  a  sixth  chapter  we  have  a  vi'vid  picture  of  the  great  struggle  for  flupreraacy 
between  Christianity  and  Mithraism.  Prof.  Cumont  ventures  the  assertion; 
"If  we  consider  the  number  of  monuments  that  the  Persian  religioa  has  left  us, 
one  may  easily  aak  whether  in  the  epoch  of  the  Severi  its  adepts  were  not  more 
numerous  than  the  disciples  of  Christ."  The  Christian  Church  was  saved  largely 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Masdean  sects,  who  Uved  at  the  periphery  of  the 
orbis  E&manuSf  were  called  upon  to  besr  the  brunt  of  the  barbaric  incursions. 
The  cult,  though  powerfully  championed  by  the  apostate  Juhan,  had  been  forever 
robbed  of  its  aggre^lve  power.  "The  victory  of  Theodosius,  394  A.D.^  shattered 
once  for  all  the  hopes  of  these  belated  partisans  of  the  ancient  Mazdean  belief. 
Manicbffiism — "the  great  gravedigger  for  the  heresiwi  of  the  old  Church"— ^waa 
made  to  serve  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Mithraic  cult.  The  last  chapter 
is  devoted  to  an  estimate  of  Mithraic  art. 

The  presswork  of  the  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  the  careful 
iadex,  the  fifty  cuts  and  illustrations^  and  the  map  showing  the  extent  of  the 
spread  of  this  religion  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  charm  of  the  book.  We  trust 
and  feel  confident  that  this  excdlent  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great 
syncretistic  movemejits  amid  which  Christianity  was  called  to  make  good  her 
exclusive  claims  will  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  approval  on  the  part  alike 
of  general  readers  and  special  students. 


LucRETiA  BoRoiA,  According  to  Original  Documents  and  Correspondence 
of  Her  Day.  By  Ferdinand  GniictoRovius,  author  of  A  History  of  (h§ 
City  of  Rmne  in  the  MiddU  Ages,  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition  by  John  Leslie  Garner.  lUustrated.  New  York;  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,     1903,     Svo;  pp.  xxiii,  378.     $2  net. 

An  acknowledged  master  of  historical  investigation  has  given  us  in  this  beauti- 
ful work  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowldege  of  the  remarkably  interest- 
ing fMDUy  of  the  Borgias^  as  well  as  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  general.  Th« 
work  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  biographical  sketch.  It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
a  supplement  to  the  author's  gre^t  work,  Die  GeMhichl^  der  Stadi  R^rni  im 
MiiislaUer.  "My  researches  in  the  archives  of  Italy,"  the  author  explains,  **had 
l^aced  me  in  possession  of  a  targe  amount  of  original  information  concerning  tha 
BoTflftft;  and  aa  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  this  mass  of  valuable 
details  in  that  work,  I  decided  to  use  it  for  a  monograph  to  be  devoted  either 
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CaeMa  Borgia  or  to  hk  mster, »  protftgonjai/*  The  matertaUy  g»tb»«d  d^i^ 
In  the  ArehiTCB  of  HantUA  and  Modena,  po&B/tm  m  large  m^aan^  the  iiitei«al  of 
dbeolutely  new  data.  The  tweaty-^x  illufltratioiigt  reproduetioiia  chiidlj  of  por- 
ttmiti  of  contemponuy  princea  and  le&dem  by  Eenmsiamce  artkts,  mdd  tua^  to 
the  eharm  of  the  narrative  itself. 

The  author  declares  it  was  his  puipope  ''to  write .  not  an  apology^  bat  a  hiitorf 
of  Lucretia,  broadly  sketched."  Whatever  wiU  be  the  r^et^s  verdici  at  to 
the  apoJogeUa  element  ot  this  monopaph — for,  d^pite  thlfl  dedaratioii  of  Ihe 
Prefaeet  an  apologetic  aim  bi  apparent  throughout — there  ean  be  no  doubt  that 
the  writer  hm  iuceeeded  in  his  d^ire  of  treating  ''the  subject  in  ffuch  a  way  as 
to  present  a  picture  truly  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  animated  by  concrele 
detcriptiona  of  ita  Htnking  personaiitieft/'  A.  ^ajice  at  the  index  will  suffice  to 
■how  how  generous  is  the  setting  in  which  the  fiwcinating  story  of  this  remarkable 
woman  has  been  placed.  Nearly  every  chapter  contributes  to  the  vivid  picture 
of  the  glories  and  the  dis^graces  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  ma^cufioeiioe 
of  the  papal  ^tablishment  at  the  Vatican,  but  also  the  shameful  nepotism;  the 
splendor  of  the  artistic  creations  of  the  age  in  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  and 
architecture,  but  also  the  s^iselen  ^^xavaganee  of  the  nobility;  the  pomp  of 
ecdastastical  ceremoni^,  but  also  the  lack  of  all  ethical  eamestn^s  or  relipous 
nnoerity ;  the  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  but  also  the 
Insatiable  thirst  for  lascivious  comedy  and  obscene  stor>' — the  bright  and  the 
dark  colors  are  blended  with  masterly  skilL  But  from  first  to  last  our  inteteat 
is  centred  in  the  beautiful »  accomplished^  but  cliaracterless  Lucretia;  in  the 
story  of  her  parents'  shame*  her  education  and  development  under  careful 
super  vision,  her  many  marriages  and  her  more  numerous  betrothals,  her 
political  successes  and  reverses,  her  patronage  of  arts  and  letters,  and  her  philan- 
thropic latK*re  in  Ferrara.  Tlie  author*s  final  judgment  may,  in  the  light  of  tlus 
new  information,  be  deemed  judicial  and  fair:  ^'She  was  an  amiable,  gentle, 
thoughtless^  and  unfortunate  woman ,'^  But  from  his  own  story  we  are  compelled 
to  attacli  a  far  deeper  meaning  to  the  term  ''thoughtless*^  than  our  author  is 
iru'lined  to  do,  and  likewise  to  maintain  a  far  more  rigid  connection  between 
her  bemg  -'thoughtless"  and  her  being,  both  in  her  lifetime  and  in  the  judgment 
of  iKJsterity,  ''unfortunate,"  We  are,  however,  truly  grateful  for  this  instructive 
and  strikingly  vivid  picture  of  the  culminating  Italian  Renai^ance,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  this  Bympathetic  and,  let  us  add,  scientifically  most  commendable 
attempt  to  place  Lucretia  Borgia  before  us  in  a  truer  light.  But  in  spite  of  the 
increased  iUuminattou,  or  rather  just  because  of  it^  we  are  still  bound  bo  say  that, 
even  if  this  much-abused  woman  was  not  guilty  above  all  her  contemporaries, 
she  none  the  leas  must  remain  for  all  time  a  type  of  the  almost  incredible  feminine 
depravity  of  that  age, 

Print^on,  Fbedebick  W*  Lostbc^sb. 

Oeschicrti;  der  altchribtlichen'  LiTBRATim  BIS  EusEBius  von  Adolf  Har* 
hack:,  Zweiter  Thell:  Die  CnitONOLoaiE*  Zweiter  Band;  Die  Chronologie 
der  Liters tur  von  IreniMua  bis  Eusebius.  Leipzig:  J,  C»  HinHchs'sche 
Buchhandlung.     1904.     8vo;  fpp.  xii,  564, 

The  publication  of  Hamack'g  immense  body  of  coHe^unea  bearing  on  the  his- 
or>^  of  early  Christian  literature  was  begim  as  long  ago  ais  1893  by  the  issue  of  a 
bulky  volume  of  1020  pages  bearing  the  subtitle  of  Die  Ueberlitferung  und  d» 
Butani.  The  purpose  of  that  volume  was  to  e:xhibit  the  transmission  of  this 
literature  to  our  day  and  to  estimate  our  present  state  of  knowledge  concerning  it. 
It  **took  stock/'  so  to  speak,  of  the  accessible  material.  In  itself  the  volume  was 
a  marvel  of  learning  and  dlhgence  and  a  boon  to  students  of  early  Christian  litera- 
ture of  the  greatest  value.  It  was  followed  in  1897  by  the  first  portion  of  a 
aecond  part,  which  makes  its  task  a  similarly  thorough  survey  of  all  the  material 
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bewng  upon  the  eirr*inology  of  the  literary  remains  of  the  early  Christian  cen- 
turies. This  first  issue,  extending  to  732  pages,  confined  itself  to  the  literature 
of  the  first  two  centurieaj  closing  with  Irenaeus.  The  volume  at  present  before  vm 
ia  the  continuation  of  this  part  of  the  work,  and  carries  on  the  survey  of  the  chro- 
nology from  Irenfpus  to  Eusebius.  It  goes  without  sapng  that  nothing  in  the 
ancient  records  bearing  on  the  topic  before  him  has  escaped  the  lynx-eye  of  ao 
diUgent  an  investigator  as  Hamack,  and  little  has  been  missed  of  importance  in 
the  modern  discussion  of  the  seireral  treatises  that  pass  in  review.  The  result  is 
that  the  volume  places  before  the  reader  not  only  aU  the  materials  for  judgment 
in  each  instance^  but  a  practically  complete  conspectus  of  the  useful  relevant 
litcratiu-e.  Hamack's  own  conclusions  are  stated  with  clearness  and  argued 
with  fullness,  and  it  la  safe  to  say  that  the  work  put«  the  chronological  sequence 
of  the  literary  remains  of  early  Clmstianity  on  a  basis  of  reasoned  surety  not 
before  attained.  In  this  point  of  view  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  volume  does  not 
€lo«e^  as  did  its  predecessor,  with  a  chronological  table,  by  means  of  which  a 
comprehensive  glance  might  be  taken  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  a  whole. 
Thk  table^  Haraack  e:«plains,  haa  been  omitted  because  in  the  use  of  such  a  table 
confusion  is  apt  to  be  made  between  what  is  certain  and  what  is  only  probable. 
No  doubt  tills  danger  of  misleading  the  ingenuous  reader  must  be  reckoned 
with;  but  surely  there  are  few  who  would  read  any  such  table  as  anything  more 
than  a  compendious  exhibition  of  the  opinions  of  its  compiler.  And  if  th^e 
opinions  may  be  safely  expressed  in  the  text,  it  does  not  seem  that  mucU 
imprudence  can  attach  to  repeating  them  succinctly  in  such  an  index  to  the  text 
as  a  tabular  \\^w  supplies. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  naturally  similar  to  that  of  the  former  volume.  Tlie 
literature  of  the  East  is  first  studied  (pp.  1-200) ;  then  that  of  the  West  (pp.  201- 
462)  J  while  the  volume  closer  with  an  appendix  on  MartjTia,  Canons,  and  the 
Pseudoclem  en  tines  (pp.  463-540)  ^the  final  pages  (pp^  541-555)  presenting  a 
few  brief  c&rrigtnda  and  addenda.  There  is  an  excellent  and  useful  Index  (pp. 
556-564).  The  attempt  to  settle  the  dates  of  the  several  documents  that  h&ve 
cr^me  down  to  us — which  is  the  particular  task  of  this  part  of  the  work — involves, 
of  course  J  a  certain  (or  rather  an  uncertain,  since  nattiraUy  it  is  a  variable  quan- 
tity) amotint  of  discussion  Jof  provenience  and  authorships  genuineness  and 
integri  ty .  This  brings  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  disproportion  in  the  treatment  of 
the  several  items  of  literature,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  of  material 
already  presented  in  the  first  part  of  the  work .  This  was  so  far  inevitable  j  and  is, 
moreover,  no  disadvantage  but  rather  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  student. 
We  are  not  even  disposed  to  quarrel  \\ith  the  increased  disproportion  in  treatment 
which  results  from  the  author's  desire  to  expend  his  space  rather  in  the  settle- 
ment of  new  problems  than  in  reporting  the  details  of  settlements  which  he 
adjudges  to  be  already  attained^  or  indeed  even  from  the  chance  distribution  of 
his  own  personal  inte/est  in  matters  under  discussion.  As  an  example  of  the 
former  of  these  cases  we  may  adduce  the  remark  with  which  the  article  on  Hippo- 
lytua  opens:  *'What  can  be  determined  as  to  the  circumstaneea  of  Hippolytus' 
life  in  its  chief  points  has  been  so  established  by  Bellinger »  Volkmar,  Neumann, 
Ficker,  Aehelis  and  Bonwetch  (against  de  Rossi,  Lightfoot,  Salmon,  Erbes^ 
Grisar,  Momnisen,  Allard,  etc.)  that  it  is  superfluous  to  enter  again  into  contro- 
versy with  the  old  and  new  legends."  In  ^sence,  of  course,  this  is  merely  an 
expression  of  personal  opinion,  somewhat  ahmply  asserted^  but  it  suffices  for 
orientation  and  enables  the  author  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  proper  task  of  the 
fixing  of  dates.  A  good  e^cample  of  the  effect  of  purely  pers*mal  interest  in 
enlarging  the  scope  of  treatment  is  supplied  by  the  discussion  of  the  tract  Ad 
AUaiores  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  among  the  writings  of  Cyprian.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  Hamack  astonisheri 
the  learned  world  by  a  brochure  in  which  he  assigned  this  tract  to  the  Rom' 
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Bisliop  Victor  (im~imh  Tbis  attribution,  how^o*,  did  not  at  all  "take"  witb 
other  Qchaluv,  and  imw,  in  the  light  of  their  invectafalicmE,  Hamack  hiioMli  la 
dlBpoaed  to  recede  from  1 1,  Ten  worda,  it  would  aeem^  migh  t  suffice  for  indicating 
(for  Ihe  puipoecs  of  thia  voluine)  the  ehaase  of  %-iew;^  but  with  pardonable  eaag- 
^o^iion  of  the  importanee  of  the  affair,  Hamack  gives  actually  ten  pageft  to  it. 
We  muat  not  be  undet%tood  to  be  eomplaining  of  this;  we  like  it — though  we 
cannot  say  we  feel  the  force  of  all  the  coimdefatioiis  Hamack  urges  or  appreciate 
the  reserve  with  which  the  inevitable  oonduidoii  is  even  yet  announced.  That 
the  tract  as  &  whole  evinces  itielf  sm  poet^Oypnanic  be  can  no  longer  doubt:  but 
he  bWI  points  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  appeal  to  Scripture  as  a  mark  of  antiquity 
or  elie  of  heretical  provenience  (as  if  we  were  to  face  such  a  dilemma).  'Diua 
be  enables  himsdf  to  §peak  b&  if  on  this  g^und  tbere  might  remain  a  lingmn^ 
doubt  whether  the  tract  may  not  stiO  be  thought  to  be  pre-Qyprianic,  poeAly 
A'ictorine:  "We  can  therefore  scarcdy  doubt,  if  wt  mU  n&t  $UU  rcreri  to  Vi4im^ 
that  our  tractate  belongs  to  the  poet-Cyprianic  period^  and  cornea  from  a  bishop 
of  a  schismatic  party  at  Rome/'  The  words  we  have  placed  in  italics  are  meteiy 
the  remnants  of  &  lingering  affection  for  the  old  hypothesis.  They  have  nothing 
to  justify  th^n  in  the  facts.  We  fully  sympathize,  however^  with  the  feeling 
they  represent  and  heartily  concur  when  it  is  added:  *^I  consider  the  Victor- 
hypothesis  hard-bestead  and  haxdly  tenable:  but  at  it  included  a  kernel  of  truth, 
I  believe  I  did  a  service  with  it  to  the  advance  of  knowledge.  It  was  probably 
an  error,  but  not  a  fruitless  one.'' 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  use  of  Scripture  by  the  tract 
.4  d  Ak€dm-m  are  adduced  by  Hamack  as  a  mark  of  early  composition,  which  may 
yet  be  possibly  accounted  for  by  scMematic  influences  of  a  later  period,  W^e  should 
cmrselves  precisely  reverse  this  statement.  The  peculiarities  in  question  reduce 
practically  to  this:  that  this  tract  betrays  a  most  bizarre  notion  in  its  author  of 
what  constitutes  Scripture,  Out  of  the  thirty  escpress  quotations  it  makes  from 
Scripture,  six,  says  Harnack,  m  his  summary  of  their  character^  are  altoge^er 
apocryphal,  one  is  from  Hermas,  another  from  either  Hermas  or  some  unknown 
book,  and  yet  another  from  the  Docttims  A-po^tohrum,  while  all  the  rest  are 
handled  exceedingly  freely.  He  rightly  judges  that  it  is  unthinkable  that  a 
Catholic  bishop  later  than  the  middle  of  the  third  centurj-  could  entertain  such 
a  fluid  conception  of  the  extent  of  Scripture.  What  amazes  the  reader  is  that  he 
should  think  it  possible  that  a  CatJiolic  bishop  of  any  eariiex  date  could  entertain 
such  a  conception.  Tlie  truth  is  that  the  relation  of  the  tract  to  Scripture  is  one 
of  the  many  independent  evidences  that  it  belongs  outside  the  pale  of  Uie 
authorized  Church  tradition;  and  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  primitiveneas,  Is  a 
mark  rather  distinctly  of  exteriority.  We  have  adverted  to  this  matter  to  point 
the  remark  that  repeatedly  in  this  volume  Hamack  is  misled  in  his  judgment  of 
date  or  provenience  by  a  bad  habit  of  treating  his  theory  of  "the  devdopment  of 
the  canon"  as  a  fixed  fact  from  which  other  facts  may  be  calculated.  No  one  of 
Hamack ^s  numerous  theories,  however— and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal — is  so 
little  conformed  to  fact  as  hia  theory  of  "the  development  of  the  canon/'  We 
adduce  coincidently  another  instance  in  which  he  has  argued  from  some  of  its 
details  to  wrong  conclusions:  we  refer  to  his  diacuesion  of  the  Claromontanian 
Stichometry.  This,  solely  on  such  grounds,  he  assigns  to  Egyptian  provenience 
and  to  the  late  Uiird  or  early  fourth  century.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  obviously 
a  Western  list,  including  the  Biblical  books  completely  enumerated  as  held  in 
the  West  (and  the  East»  too,  for  that  matter),  with  three  '' ecclesiastical  books'' 
addedf  not  nec^sarily  as  precisely  the  same  rank.  The  attempt  to  transfer 
it  to  Egypt  on  such  grounds  as  Hamack  adduces  throws  this  simple  list  into 
almost  as  great  confusion  as  his  theory  of  "the  development  of  the  canon"  throws 
the  history  of  the  canon  itself. 

We  would  notj  however^  indulge  ourselves  further  in  these  desultory  conunjentff. 
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It  b  ineviuble  that  evei^  reader  will  find  eoraetiiing  to  remark  on  unfavorably 
in  these  five  hundred  and  ftfty  cloaely  packed  pages.  That  ia  not,  Ijowever,  their 
distieguiahing  feature.     Their  djstmguiahing  feature  is  that  no  reader  wiJl  fail 

^to  find  help  and  direction  in  them ;  and  that  they  present  a  survey  of  the  chrono- 
ogical  problems  of  an  hundred  and  &fty  years  of  abounding  literary  activity 

Lwhich  is  nothing  less  than  a  marvel  of  detailed  and  comprehensive  investigation. 
during  the  course  of  the  publication  of  the  tliree  bulky  volumes  of  this  Histmy 
of  Early  Chri^iun  Literaiure,  Hamack  has  publiahed  many  other  treatises, 
brochures  J  lectures  ^  articles — some  of  them,  like  his  history  of  the  Mism^m  and 
Extension  of  Chrislianily  in  the  First  Thre£  CetiiurieSf  of  the  first  importance  as 
contributions  to  knowledge  j  others  of  them,  like  his  The  Essence  of  fihristianity, 
of  epoch-making  character  in  the  history  of  controversy;  mauy  of  them  fitted 
with  the  fniits  of  the  moat  painstaking  research;  all  of  them  marked  with  the 
characteristics  that  belong  to  a  man  of  light  and  leading*  But  had  he  published 
nothing  but  these  three  volumes,  one  would  suppose  his  whole  time  and  energy 
were  fully  accounted  for,  and  one  would  fe^  that  he  had  amply  fulfilled  the 
apostohc  injunction  and  had  "redeemed  the  Ume.*'  The  book  must  be  the  vode^^ 
nucum  of  ever^*  patristic  student  for  many  years  to  come* 

Frincslon.  B,  B.  Warfhelo, 
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RiTSCHLiANisM,  Expository  and  Critical  Essays.  By  James  Our,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Glasgow  College 
of  the  United  Free  Cl^nrch  of  Scotland.  Hew  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son ; 
London-  Hodder  tt  Stoughton.     1003.     Pp.  283. 

In  this  book  are  collected  a  series  of  Essays  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  The  Thinker,  The  Expontmy  Tim^Sf 
The  British  Weekly,  The  Presby(erian  and  Reformed  Reiriew  and  The  Princeton 
,  Theological  Review^  and  also  two  new  Essays.  The  Essays  which  have  been 
'published  before  are:  I.  '*The  Ritschlian  Theology^';  IL  *^*Albrecht  Ritschl"; 
m.  ''The  School  of  Ritschl"-  IV.  "Ritschl— and  After"  (a  review  of  Garvie's 
book);  V,  "Prof.  Swing  on  RitscU  and  Hia  Critics*';  Vlll.  '*Dr.  McGiffert  on 
Apostolic  Christianity" ;  IX.  '*The  Miraculous  Conception  and  Modem  Thought'* ; 
X,  **  Faith  and  Reason."  The  new  Essays  are  VI;  *'Prof.  Hamack  on  Christ 
and  His  Gospel,"  and  VII.  '*The  Parisian  School  of  Theology:  Symbol o- 
Fid^isme." 

Prof.  Orr,  by  collecting  these  Essays  and  by  adding  the  new  on^^  has  once 
more  rendered  a  %"aluable  eervice  to  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Ritschlian  Theology  in  the  Enghsh  language.  He  has  already  given  an  able, 
though  brief,  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  Ritschlian  system  in  his  Christian 
View  of  God  and  the  World^  and  in  hia  Ritschlian  Theology  m  the  Theological 
Educator  Series.  Although  his  work  here  and  in  the  abo'^e-mentioned  books  is 
not  BO  exhaustive  as  that  of  Mr.  Garvie,  it  givea,  in  our  eetimation,  a  fairer  and 
truer  estimate  of  RitschJ^s  Tlieology;  and  in  tcmperateness  and  in  his  willingness 
to  acknowledge  good  features  in  the  movement  it  surpasses  the  attack  made 
on  Ritschl  by  the  liberal  school — vid.  Pfieiderer  in  his  exceedingly  able  and  thor- 
ough book,  Die  RitMcht*$che  Theolagie — although  this  latter  work  is  more  thorough 
than  that  of  Dr.  Orr^  which  suffers  in  this  respect  necessarily  from  its  brevity^ 
In  fact^  it  is  fairness  and  judiciousness  which  we  deem  the  chief  merits  of 
Dr.  Orr's  writings  on  Ritschlianiamp  notwithstanding  that  he  has  been  criticised 
m  misrepresenting  the  poBttlons  of  this  school.     But  if  one  will  examine  su^ 
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Acute  and  able  attacks  vapoa  RUaeht « tboae,  for  ^cmmple,  of  St&hliii  tn  his  KoMt, 
LoiM  und  UiUMf  or  of  FiSddeTer  In  bk  above^meotioiied  work ,  wiiich  in  our  jodg- 
m«at  \b  renmrkable  for  ite  dearafaa,  and  wbach  b,  we  thmk^  in  the  mam  justified  m 
tU  eriticknia  of  Hitachi,  he  will  find  that  ihh  thcoloiical  movemetit  rcceiTgi  m 
mueh  faimeafl  of  treatment  from  Prof.  Orr  as  from  any  of  its  avowied  oppdiiente. 

We  have  not  space  for  any  detailed  aeooiint  of  the  conCests  of  the  Twiomi 
Enays  in  thk  book,  but  will  only  select  such  points  as  will  ^re  tbe  best  idea  frf 
the  autbor'j}  attitude  on  fundatnsntal  polntt,  or  such  as  may  call  for  a  few  word£ 
of  crtticiflin^ 

Tbe  first  Easay^  entitled  **The  Ritflchlian  Theology/'  was  publlahed  ia  7^ 
Thinker,  August,  1892.  This  b  perhape  the  most  inters  ting  of  the  Essayi,  m 
It  gives  the  author's  idea  of  the  main  motived  atid  principles  of  the  movement, 
Af  weU  as  his  attitode  toward  them.  In  this  Essay  Pmf.  Orr  does  not  attempt  to 
five  Hitschl's  posittoos  in  systemalic  form^  nor  those  of  his  followers.  He  seeks 
rather  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  the  secret  of  the  influence  of  the  school? 
His  answer  to  this  question  we  believe  to  be  the  correct  one,  and  also  to  reveal  the 
fundamental  position  and  motives  of  the  whole  movement.  Dr.  Orr's  answer  to 
the  above  question  is  that  the  secret  of  the  iafluence  of  this  thedogy  "Hes  in  the 
attempt  to  find  a  ground  of  certainty  in  religion  which  shall  be  Independent  of, 
and  unassailable  by,  all  critical  theories  and  metaphysical  speculations,"  As 
an  Lilustratioil  of  thisj  Dr  Orr  expoimds  and  criticise  Hejrmami's  idea  that  the 
certainty  of  faith  springs  immediately  out  of  the  experience  of  the  revdation 
of  God  In  Christ,  Herrmann  did  not  intend  to  assert  an  entire  independence  of 
the  results  of  historical  criticism.  If  the  Gospels  were  shown  to  be  forgeries,  it 
would,  of  course,  go  hard  with  faith.  Hcirmaiui's  Idea  is  that  one's  Christian 
fttith  is  a  guarantee  that  such  critical  results  cannot  be  true.  It  is  not  a  faith 
grounded  on  criticism;  but  having  the  faith  you  know  that  revelation  in  Christ 
is  a  reality,  and  that  any  critical  results  which  would  oonfitct  with  this  must  be 
in  error.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  in  this  case  one's  investigations  are  not  with- 
out presuppositions,  Herrmann  would  say  that  this  was  as  true  as  it  was  necessary 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  A  man's  faith  will  not  warrant  his  tampering  with 
historical  facts,  but  will  give  him  an  assurance  that  the  results  of  historical  criti- 
cism will  not  contradict  the  truth  of  which  he  is  already  assured.  ThiA  po«ttioii 
Prof.  On-  recognises  as  in  the  main  sound.  "  Herrmann- s  argument,"  he  says, 
'*is  but  another  way  of  stating  the  self-evidencing  character  of  the  Gospel  reve- 
lation." But  Dr.  Orr  quite  rightly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  school  is  ^t 
to  carry  its  independence  of  critical  results  too  far.  In  order  to  show  its  independ- 
ence of  historical  criticism  it  niakes  concessions  to  criticism  which  endanger  its 
own  principle.  For  on  the  Ritschlian  view  independence  of  critieism  does  not 
Biean  that  any  and  every  critical  view  is  compatible  with  Christian  faith.  It 
means  that  faith  has  a  certainty  which  precedes  and  is  not  derived  from  criticism^ 
and  will  oh  involves  the  assurance  that  criticism  cannot  establish  anything  to  its 
harm.  Any  theory,  then^  which  utterly  denied  the  historical  trustworthiness  of 
the  Gospels  would  be  incompatible  with  a  faith  which  affirms  and  rests  Upon  the 
reality  of  the  Gospel  picture  of  Christ.  And  yet  the  members  of  the  Ritschlian 
school  sometimes  make  concessions  to  a  destructive  New  Testament  criticism 
wluch  are  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  trustworthiness  of  the  New  Testamt*nt, 
This,  it  must  be  at  once  evident,  is  to  cut  away  the  ground  from  beneath  their 
own  feet,  and  so  we  agree  with  Prof.  Orr  when  he  concludes  that  ^* instead  of  using 
their  principle  of  faith  as  a  check  against  the  inroads  of  destructive  criticism 
— as,  if  it  has  any  worth,  they  ought  to  do — they  make  concessions  to  opponents 
which  practically  mean  the  cutting  sway  of  the  bough  they  themsehnes  are  sitting 

In  fact,  we  do  not  think  that  Prof,  Orr  has  put  the  matter  quite  strongly 
enough  wiien  he  says  that  they  cany  independence  of  eriticism  too  far.    We  do 
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not  think  that  any  independence  of  historical  criticism  is  possible,  and  conse- 
quently can  hardly  speak  of  carrying  it  too  far.  It  is  quite  true  and  can  never  be 
too  strongly  emphasized,  that  neither  historical  criticism  nor  historical  evidences 
can  produce  faith,  neither  is  faith  grounded  on  historical  criticism — so  far  we 
think  Herrmann  is  quite  right.  But  fiuth  cannot  be  said  to  be  independent  of 
the  results  of  historical  criticism.  If  the  ground  of  Christian  certitude  is  to  be 
found  in  an  objective  divine  revelation,  the  record  of  such  revelation,  whether 
by  fact  or  by  word,  is  contained  only  in  the  Scripture,  and  must  stand  or  fall 
with  its  trustworthiness.  Ck>nsequently,  Christian  faith  can  never  be  said  to  be 
independent  of  the  results  of  historical  criticism,  however  independent  it  may 
be  of  such  results  as  regards  its  psychological  genesis. 

The  second  main  feature  of  the  Ritschlian  movement  was  its  endeavor  to  keep 
Christian  faith  and  theology  independent  of  all  philosophy.  This,  according 
to  Prof.  Orr,  is  one  of  its  weakest  features.  Faith  and  reason  are  so  separated 
that  no  point  of  contact  remains.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Orr,  sets  up  a  fatal 
dualism.  He  says,  that  we  cannot  thus  divide  the  mind ;  that  we  cannot  hold  con- 
tradictory propositions;  that  in  this  way  religion  with  its  judgments  of  value 
deals  not  with  "objective  truth"  but  with  "conceptions  in  the  form  adapted  to 
satisfy  our  religious  needs."  This  is  quite  true,  but  it  scarcely  applies  to  the 
position  of  Ritschl  or  to  that  of  his  most  prominent  followers.  Most  of  them,  at 
le^st,  would  not  say  that  the  mind  can  hold  contradictory  propositions,  neither 
would  they  contrast  "objective  truth"  with  "conceptions  in  the  form  adapted  to 
flaUsfy  our  religious  needs,"  i.e.,  with  value  judgments,  so  as  to  imply  that  the 
latter  were  only  subjective.  The  evil  results  of  this  separation  of  the  spheres  of 
religious  and  theoretic  knowledge  is  rather  seen  in  the  ruling  out  from  theology  of 
ail  ultimate  questions  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  God  and  of  Christ,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  involve  metaphysics  and  propositions  of  theoretic  thought.  The 
result  is  the  reduction  of  Christiamty  to  a  merely  ethical  and  spiritual  content, 
and  so  a  pure  supematuralism  is  surrendered  as  involving  a  fabe  metaphysics. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  all  the  Ritschlian  school,  but  it  is  true  of  Ritschl  and 
of  those  who  stand  closest  to  him.  For  example,  they  would  not  hold  to  the  im- 
possibility of  miracles  from  the  theoretic  standpoint,  and  then  hold  to  their  possi- 
bility and  actuality  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  They  would  say  that  any 
view  of  a  miracle  which  regarded  it  as  an  event  in  the  external  world  brought 
about  by  the  immediate  efficiency  of  God,  apart  from  second  causes  or  interrupting 
the  course  of  nature,  is  not  a  religious  view  of  a  miracle.  This  is  a  separation  of 
theoretic  and  religious  knowledge  which  results  in  a  change  in  the  whole  content 
of  Christian  truth.  It  is  an  illustration  of  what  Dr.  Orr  says,  viz.,  that  the  two 
spheres  cannot  be  kept  apart.  The  result  is  that  what  the  Ritschlians  cannot 
defend  before  the  modem  naturalistic  world  view  they  have  surrendered.  It  is 
an  illustration  of  the  fundamentally  apologetic  motive  of  this  school  to  so  state 
Christianity  that  its  defense  will  be  easy  in  the  forum  of  certain  phases  of  thought 
now  somewhat  prevalent.  We  regard  Dr.  Orr's  conclusions  in  this  Essay  as 
going  to  the  root  of  this  theological  movement,  and  his  criticisms  as  on  the 
whole  justified. 

We  pass  over  the  second  Essay,  which  is  an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Ritschl,  presumably  taken  from  his  biography  by  his  son  Otto  Ritschl,  and  go 
on  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  third  Essay,  "The  School  of  Ritschl,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Expository  Times,  March,  1895.  This  Essay  shows  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  the  school  of  Ritschl.  Not  only  has  Prof.  Orr  read  the 
main  works  of  the  principal  representatives  of  this  school,  he  has  kept  up  to  a 
considerable  degree  with  the  magazine  literature  upon  the  subject,  especially  the 
articles  in  the  Zeitschrift  filr  Theologie  und  Kirche.  The  Essay,  however,  suffers 
necessarily  from  its  brevity.  It  covers  too  much  ground  to  give  a  satisfactory 
cussion  of  the  subjects  treated,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  presupposes  too  i 
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ki»&vkdie€l  RttocfalittiigB  to«erv«  m  m  pofwlir  disRMon  for  1 
in  tbe  mo^oncot.  Ab«p&BerintbeoloKf  would  scarcdjseimiMb  ides  of  Hen^ 
maim  m  ai  Saftao  horn  tfait  Emmy.  The  Emnj  '»  ^  1^^^  acrcRBt  Mid  oilaam 
ol  Uie  vien,  cydiy  of  Hermaim,  Kaftaa^  and  Bender,  cm  tbc  sid^ieelBOf  Ite 

deals  mainlj  with  Kaf tan*  ae  tlie  poatioo  of  Hemiiaxiii  on  ^amt  poifils  doa  not 
dlfler  from  Rltflchl  so  mucb  aadoea  that  of  Kaftao,  wiiOe  Beskder  ooom  mforoBlf 
a  very  brief  notloe .  Dr.  Orr  points  out  the  veiMcDOWii  fact  tlitti  Ksftan  Is  ifistD- 
gukhed  frDm  the  other  tuezobefs  of  tbe  school  by  the  eamestiiesi  of  his  mUmaplm 
lo  find  a  means  of  adjustmeGt  betveen  faith  and  theoretic  kzio«le(%^-  Eaftsa 
eayi^  that  there  is  only  one  truth;  that  faith  propodtions  have  thear  theocelie 
side,  and  that  It  is  this  wbidi  oc»Eiiea  into  eonaideratioD  in  the  questtoii  ol  %hb 
truth  of  the  Christian  rdl^on;  ami  thai  truth  means  somethtQg  objeetiTe  (Dw 
Wal^headerchTua.Rdig.,&A'7).  And  t&  aii  aiticle  tii  the Zeitodb^ /6r  TSkMls- 
gis  und  Kvrche,  ISai,  he  aays  that  the  knowledge  of  faith  or  faith  knowMlge  ecn- 
sits  in  theoretic  judgments  which  are  based  on  judgmenU  of  value,  Fnol,  Off 
eriUciflefi  Kaftan  for  leaving  out  of  night  these  portions  in  his  tfiscruisoiis,  sad 
tstky%  that  ''the  old  dualism"'  k  brou^it  hade*  Hijs  proof  for  this  is  that  in  the 
discussion  of  "opimoo/*  '* faith*'  and  ''knowledge'*  in  the  Wahr^mi,  S.  27Sff., 
Kaftan  so  distinguishes  these  that  knowledge  "is  excluded  from  faith;*'  from 
which  Dr,  Orr  conclude  that  mmm  theology  consists  of  faith  prnpo^tkina  it 
cannot  give  knowledge*  Now,  while  we  can  agree  in  the  main  with  Dr,  en's 
critidam  of  Kaftan,  we  do  not  think  that  he  Is  warranted  in  proving  liia  assertions 
from  this  particular  passage  of  tbe  Wahrhtii.  In  tliis  place  Kaftan  is  tiying  to 
diacnminate  faith  from  theoretic  ioiowledge,  i>.,  from  scientific  knowledge^  or 
rather  from  the  kind  of  knowledge  in  the  parti eular  sciences.  He  does  not  mean 
to  deny  wb^t  he  bad  said  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Wokrhtil^  viz.^  that  there  ii 
a  "theoretic'*  element  in  the  **kjaowledge  of  faith/*  and  that  it  is  this  which  is 
to  be  considered  in  the  proof  of  Christianity,  He  holds  most  firmly  that  in  ac- 
cepting the  Chris tizm  faith  we  reach  a  rational  %dew  of  the  world  (3*  555),  and, 
consequently,  one  which  can  claim  objective  validity  or  truth.  His  ambiguous 
use  of  the  term  ''theoretic*'  crates  some  confusion*  In  the  Introduction  it  ie 
used  very  much  in  the  sense  of  rational  (vemanftig)^  \.t.,  to  denote  that  which 
acoords  with  reason.  Whereas  in  the  passage  which  Dr,  Orr  refers  to  It  denotes 
knowledge  by  the  categories  of  science,  which  have  no  application  bej^ond  phe- 
nomena, and  so  is  differentiated  and  excluded  from  faith  and  the  "knowledge  of 
faith*'*  At  the  same  time  we  agree  with  Dr,  Orr*s  general  conctusion  that  Kaftan 
does  not  reach  a  consistently  objecti%'e  position  in  regard  to  religious  knowledge, 
and  that  there  is  a  dualism  between  religious  and  theoretic  knowledge  lurking  in 
his  system*  Kaftan  affirms  that  reason  is  one,  %.€.,  he  does  not  accept  the  Kantiau 
distinction  between  the  theoretic  and  the  practical  reason.  If,  then,  we  can  reach 
the  con  elusion  that  the  Cluistian  view  of  the  world  is  rational  becs^iae  it  s&fiafies 
the  demands  of  reason  reflecting  on  moral  considerations  as  given  by  history, 
why  may  not  reason  reach  a  conclusion  on  ultimate  problems  by  reBeetion  on 
ih^jrelical  data?  Of  course^  it  should  not  try  to  understand  spiritual  realities  by 
means  of  the  categories  of  mechanical  science*  To  extend  "  scientific  knowledge  *' 
beyond  its  proper  limits  is  to  commit  the  error  of  what  Kaftan  calls  ''empiric^ 
rational"  though tj  and  to  speculate  h  priori  is  to  commit  the  error  of  what  he 
calls  **  theoretic  speculation,"  But  to  have  refuted  these  two  types  of  metaphy- 
sics is  not  to  have  demonstrated  the  inabifity  of  reason  to  attain  to  a  rational 
view  of  the  world  which  shall  have  a  wider  basis  to  rest  upon  than  man's  moral 
needs*  It  would  seem  that  Kaftan  must  either  admit  this — and  than  his  attack  on 
what  he  calls  "the  traditional  method  of  apologetics'*  and  his  ^iew  of  the  nature 
and  content  of  Christian  dogmatics  as  well  as  his  rejection  of  the  ''traditional 
dogma'*  will  lose  its  foundation— or  else  he  will  have  to  faU  back  to  the  position 
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of  Ritachl  which,  in  the  laat  edition  of  his  Bethtfertigung  und  Vm-Adhnung,  denies 
the  rational  validity  of  religious  knowledge,  and  makes  the  ultimate  truths  about 
God  and  the  Christian  world- view  a  imply  moral  postulates.     That  there  m  aueh 
Z  dualism  in  Kaftan^s  systecn  can  be  seen  in  the  couelusion  of  the  Wahrheii  in 
\m  remarks  on  the  reconciliation  of  faith  and  acience.     He  does  not  carry  out  his 
doctrine  of  the  limit  of  science,  but  turns  it  into  a  doctrine  of  the  limit  of  iheor^ic 
thmigfUf  and  makes  a  virtual  separation  between  the  aphesree  of  reason  and  faith. 
For  example  J  in  the  case  of  miracles,  beholds  that  eadi  looks  at  the  aamc  objects, 
but  the  affirmattons  each  make  are  so  different  in  kind  as  not  to  admit  of  a  con- 
flict.    To  admit  that  ejcceptions  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  nature  is,  accord- 
ing to  Kaftan,  for  **the  scientific  vieV  Bn**absMrd'*  supposition;  for  he  who apeaka 
of  laws  in  the  sense  of  science  must  hold  them  to  be  valid  without  exception* 
Furthermore,  says  Kaftan,  on  this  method  of  reconciliation  faith  is  *'  vitiated ; " 
for  it  "will  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  laws,  but  seeks  to  recognize  in  everything 
(italics  are  mine)  the  immediate  dispensation  and  arrangement  of  the  Divine 
Will.^^    This  looks  very  much  like  saying  that  from  the  standpoint  of  science 
everything  is  to  be  explained  as  natural,  while  from  the  religious  point  of  view 
everything  is  supernatural ,  meaning  by  Bupernatural  simply  "due  to  the  immedi- 
ate di9pensati4m  and  arrangement  of  the  Divine  Will/*     And  that  this  is  what 
Kaftan  does  mean  seems  clear  from  his  immediately  following  atatementa  as  to 
miracles.    He  says  that  to  define  a  miracle  as  an  ''exception  to  the  laws  of  nature  " 
is  a  false  notion.     ^'Rightly  defined,  a  miracle  must  be  declared  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  and  unusual  ocourrence  in  nature,  the  historical  relations  of  which,  its 
religioys  and  moral  import  as  derived  frooi  these,  awaken  in  a  special  manner  faith 
in  God's  living  government  of  the  world,  which  faith  embraces  everything,  even 
what  is  least,  and  no  matter  whether  it  is  construed  in  accordance  with  natural 
law  or  not.     To  emphasize  in  such  a  case  the  special  intervention  of  God  is  only 
pennissible  in  the  sense  of  that  faith  which  does  not  doubt  that  everytliing 
mmes  from  God  after  tfie  same  manner'^  (S.  561).  We  tnay  leave  open  the  question 
whether  it  is  right  to  call  a  miracle  an  "exception  to  the  laws  of  nature/'     We  do 
not  think  this  a  good  definition.     It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  what  Kaftan 
was  criticising  as  an  erroneous  "immediate"  comparison  of   faith   and  science 
was  not,  as  he  said,  the  refusal  to  allow  each  **  to  carry  out  its  own  view  to  com- 
pletion/'   but  just  simply  any  disiindion  between  the  natural  and  the  miper- 
naiural.     To  put  it  plainly,  what  Kaftan  would  appear  to  say  is  that  the  so-called 
"scientific  world  view^'  cannot  contradict  the  Christian  view  of  tlie  world,  because 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  one  everything  is  natural,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  other  everything  is  supernatural.     We  need  scarcely  atop  to  say  that 
this  is  a  surrender  of  Christian  supematuralism.     We  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
alood  as  saying  that  Kaftan  carries  out  a  strictly  naturalistic  ^'iew  of  the  world. 
We  are  only  saying  that  his  failtire  to  reach  an  adequate  grounding  of  Christianity 
r^ts,  not  In  the  "exclusion of  knowledge  from  faith/'  as  Prof.  Orr  says ;  but  rather 
in  the  fact  that  the  final  unity  in  our  knowledge  which  he  seeks  to  attain  is  a 
unity ^in  aim  and  purpo&e  of  the  "theoretic"  or  *' scientific"  and  the  rehgious 
views  of  the  world — each  springing  from  man*s  practical  needs — and  not  a  unity 
in  the  content,  of  knowledge.     While  he  therefore  goes  further  than  most  of  the 
Ritachlian  school,  in  that  be  admits  that  the  Christian  view  of  the  wortd  must 
be  brought  into  a  unity  with  the  rest  of  our  knowledge  and  so  rationally  grounded, 
he  fails  to  bring  any  such  unity  into  the  content  of  human  knowledge  as  would 
enable  him  to  make  any  adequate  defense  of  a  pure  and  thorough  Christian  super- 
naturaltstti.     There  is  always  lurking  in  his  system  the  old  RitscliHan  dualism 
between  rehgious  and  theoretic  knowledge.     And  this  cannot  but  hinder  the 
objective  validity  of  his  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  well  as  mar  hia 
statement  of  its  content.     But  we  cannot  stop  to  show  how  this  affect"  ^i 

of  the  nature  of  dogmatics  and  his  positions  as  to  special  doctrines. 
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made  this  digression  simply  to  jiatify  out  itatement  tJmt  while  we  agreed  in 
the  main  with  Prof.  Orr's  criticism  of  Kaftan,  we  did  not  think  that  Dr.  Orr  had 
adequately  justified  bis  criticisms. 

We  should  like  to  give  some  account  of  the  r^t  of  these  Esea;^,  but  space 
does  not  pej-mit.  We  would  call  attentioD,  howe%^cr*  to  the  intereatiog  Baeay  0® 
Haraack's  famous  lectures  on  the  *' Essence  of  Chriiit ianity /'  Ehr.  Orr  ahowB  th«i 
Hamack's  account  of  the  Gofcpel  as  Christ  prodaJmed  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  facts  as  to  the  teaching  of  Jesua,  and  that  Hamack*s  view  of  Christ  m  not 
adequate  to  iustain  even  the  attenuated  view  of  the  Gospel  set  forth  in  these 
lectures.  This  we  r^ard  a  well-grounded  criticism.  But  the  inconsistency 
which  Df .  Orr  finds  in  the  lectures  we  regard  as  m<»re  apparent  than  real.  Dr. 
Orr  finds  some  obscurity  in  the  fact  that  according  to  Hamack  the  Gospel  as 
prodaim^  by  Christ  underwent  a  transformation  in  the  hands  of  the  apoitles; 
and  that  this  is  apparently  regarded  as  a  legitimate  and  necessary  development, 
BO  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  Hamack  regards  this  as  part  of  the  genuine 
Gospel  ornot .  But  this?  apparent  obscurity  disappears  when  we  reali  le  that  what 
Hamack  regards  a.^  legitimate  in  this  de^'elopment  is  it«  inner  essential  truth 
which  he  discriminators  from  the  form  given  it  by  the  apostle**.  Paul^  for  example, 
gave  the  idea  of  Christ's  expiatory  death  a  speculative  form  which  ia  not  true, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  cmphasiring  a  true  and  fundamental  religious  idea, 
viz,,  that  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  the  pure  and  go<id  is  the  fundamental  thing  in 
man's  moral  history.  So,  likewise,  Paul  emphasized  the  Fesiurection  of  Christ, 
but  we  are  to  discriminate  between  the  ** Easter  message'*  of  tJie  empty  tomb, 
which  we  cannot  hold  fast,  and  the  *' Easter  faitli*'  that  Jesus  has  conqnered 
death.  If  this  distinction  be  kept  in  mind  it  will  be  seen  that  what  is  regarded 
by  Hamack  bm  tme  in  this  Apostolic  Gospel  readily  fits  in  with  his  attenuated 
view  of  the  Gospel  as  proclaimed  by  Christ* 

The  other  new  Easay  is,  as  already  stated,  on  Sahatier  and  M^n^goi,  and  tlie 
concluding  Essays  are  on  Dr.  McGiffert*s  HiMtory  f?f  Christ  mniiy  in  the  Apoettoiic 
Age,  The  Miraculous  C&n^eption  and  Modern  Thought^  and  on  Faith  and  R^asan^ 
There  is  a  short  appendix  entitled  The  Judgment  of  Value. 

We  caimot  conclude  without  again  commending  this  volume  to  all  students 
of  the  Rilschlian  Theology.  It  is  fair  in  most  of  its  conclusions,  and  eihibiti 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Although  it  sufim 
somewhat  from  its  fomi  as  a  collection  of  short  Essays,  it  nevertheless  sustains 
the  author's  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  Engheh-^pcaking  students  of  the 
Rit^chlian  Theology. 

Frincetan.  C,  W.  Hodoe, 

Tbb  Atonement  and  the  Modern  Mind,     By  James  Den  net,  D.D.,  Professor 

of  New  Testament  Language j  Literature  and  Theology,  United  Free  Chnrch 
College,  Glasgow,  New  York:  A,  C,  Armstrong  &  Son,  1903.  12nio^  pp, 
150, 

.\f ter  Dr.  Denney's  valuable  study  of  The  Death  af  ChriH  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  (reviewed  in  this  Review,  Vol.  I,  p.  492)  this  interesting  htUe  volume  is 
most  welcome*  It  performs  an  important  service  in  vindicating  the  essence  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  culminating  in  Hi  a  death,  as  a  substitutionary  offering 
to  God,  Its  sturdy  defense  of  the  objective  work  of  Christ  and  its  significatioe 
for  human  satv^ation  commends  it  powerfuU}"^  to  the  reader  whose  heart  ia  set  on 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament.  Nothing  couJd  sum  up  better  the  great  reality 
than  the  penultimate  sentence:  "It  is  the  goal  of  our  life  to  be  found  in  Him; 
but  I  cannot  understand  the  man  who  thinks  it  more  profound  to  identify  him- 
self with  Christ  and  share  in  the  work  of  redeeming  the  world,  than  to  abandon 
himself  to  Christ  and  share  in  the  world's  experience  of  being  redeemed/*  The 
«true  note  of  Bible  religion  rings  in  that:  this  is,  after  all,  not  fundamentally  a 
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religion  of  imitation  but  of  trust.  And  what  could  be  better  than  the  retort  made 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  insist  that  there  is  no  atonement  in  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son,  that  there  is  no  Christ  in  that  parable  either?  So  that,  if  we 
are  to  take  that  parable  as  the  quintessence  of  the  Gospel,  it  will  be  a  Gospel 
without  Christ  as  well  as  without  expiation. 

That  this  high  note  dominates  the  volume  we  rejoice  to  recognize:  that  it  is 
not  sustained  without  faltering  throughout  the  volume,  we  suppose  is  due  as 
much  as  to  any  other  one  circumstance  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
written.  The  AUmemerd  and  ike  Modem  Mind  is  the  title  given  to  the  volume. 
What  is  "the  modem  mind"?  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  ask  that  question  after 
listening  to  Dr.  Denney  describe  in  such  detail  and  with  such  brilliancy  of  touch 
precisely  what  it  is,  or  rather  precisely  what  he  takes  it  to  be.  We  rise  from  this 
discussion,  however,  with  the  conviction  that  Dr.  Denney  has  not  escaped  the 
conunon  tendency  to  project  one's  own  mind,  or  to  spread  out  one's  own  associ- 
ates, into  "the  general,"  and  to  mistake  this  for  "the  modem  mind."  Important 
a  factor  in  life  as  Glasgow  has  become,  however,  it  is  not  the  world:  neither  is 
seminskeptical  Britidn  the  world:  nor  yet  even  civilized  Europe.  There  is  after 
all  but  one  "mind"  to  be  considered,  and  this  is  the  human  mind;  and  the  human 
mind  is  fundamentally  much  the  same  in  modem  times  as  it  has  always  been, 
and  is  accessible  to  much  the  same  rational  and  emotional  appeal.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  Dr.  Denney  writes  here — as  elsewhere — ^under  the  narrow- 
ing and  clogging  influences  of  the  "Apologetical  School,"  which  Dr.  Bmce  un- 
fortunately founded  in  Glasgow.  If  he  could  only  shake  himself  free  from  these 
deadening  traditions,  cease  to  fancy  that  he  must  adapt  the  Gospel  to  this  or  that 
temporary  and  local  manifestation  (or  degree)  of  unbelief,  refrain  from  mixing 
a  constant  apologetical  leaven  with  the  Bread  of  Life,  whether  as  expounded 
exegetically  from  the  page  of  Scripture  or  enforced  didactically  in  constmctive 
exposition,  and  give  us  the  pure,  positive  truth  as  it  lies  in  Scripture  and  is 
assimilated  from  it  by  his  own  strong  and  devout  mind  and  heart — then  we 
should  get  something  worth  while  from  Dr.  Denney! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  due  merely  to  the  faltering  way  in  which,  from  his 
apologetical  standpoint.  Dr.  Denney  sets  forth  his  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in 
order  to  adjust  it  to  "the  modem  mind,"  that  we  cannot  quite  make  out  whether 
his  theory  of  the  Atonement  rises  essentially  above  what  is  known  in  history  aa 
the  Grotian  or  Rectoral  theory.  Perhaps  as  concise  a  statement  of  the  chief 
elements  of  his  theory  as  anywhere  in  the  volume  is  given  on  pp.  1 12-113.  "The 
New  Testament,"  we  read  there,  "teaches  that  forgiveness  is  mediated  to  sinners 
through  Christ,  and  specifically  through  His  death;  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
possible  for  God  to  forgive,  but  possible  for  God  only  through  a  supreme  revela- 
tion of  His  love,  made  at  infinite  cost,  and  doing  justice  to  the  uttermost  to  those 
inviolable  relations  in  which  alone,  as  I  have  already  said,  man  can  participate  in 
eternal  life,  the  life  of  God  Himself— doing  justice  to  them  as  relations  in  which 
there  Is  an  inexorable  divine  reaction  against  sin,  finally  expressing  itself  in  death." 
When  the  terms  in  this  passage  are  explained  in  accordance  with  their  use  else- 
where in  the  volume  it  seems  to  be  fairly  the  Rectoral  theory  of  the  Atonement 
that  is  in  mind.  Accordingly,  it  is  taught  at  once  that  the  Atonement  of  itself 
only  renders  the  forgiveness  of  sins  possible:  what  renders  it  actual  in  the  case 
of  any  sinner  is  an  act  on  his  ownfpart.  "It  is  possible  on  these  terms,  and  it 
becomes  actual  as  sinful  men  open  their  hearts  in  penitence  and  faith  to  this  mar- 
velous revelation,  and  abandon  their  lives  unreservedly  to  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  who  died  for  them"  (p.  113).  "Substitution"  is  taken  in  this  theory  thus 
in  a  notably  lowered  sense.  As  our  substitute,  Christ  merely  "stands  in  the 
midst  of  us,  the  pledge  of  God's  love" — "a  divine  challenge  to  men  which  is 
designed  to  win  our  heart."  It  is  only  "when  men  are  won — when  that  which 
Christ  in  HisMove  has  done  for  them  comes  home  to  their  souls — when  they  are 
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This  may  be  very  gratifying 
fttiaa  heart. 

?er,  ia  that  it  proceeds  upon 
in  the  historical  and  not  in 
teU  us  that  "the  Omstlan 
y  about  it  must  rest  upon 
W  of  the  Atonement  to  the 
e  teitimony  of  Scripture/' 
receive  the  thin^  thus  his- 
ipture  on  the  authority  of 
the  mind  as  "blank  author^ 
it  has  to  live — simply  on  the 
re  them  simply  on  the  word 
y  for  the  mind,  and  the  only 
iking  possession  of  the  mind 
re,  **  not  on  the  authority  of 
of  the  truth  in  it,  by  wbidi 
irbe  the  Scriptures  because 
ft  find  it  in  Scripture.     Cer- 
cbing,  despite  the  diflTerent 
lis  own*     When  we  read  it, 
t  forth  so  high  a  theory  of 
9  to  convince  any  man  that 
f  that  there  was  a  teacher 
'   t  to  us  m  the  last  resort  is 
\  that  this  man  died  for  our 
>  I  not  know  that  this  de^tb 

*  atones  for  aiOi  or  how  it  is 
B  essence  of  the  transaction 
a  not  know  one-tenth  part 
t  he  insists  upon  as  eoasU- 
ty  Scriptures  to  which  he 
^f  the  book  he  teUs  us^  to 
>rew  Testament"  the  exar- 
►pcalstous;  but  we  resent 
It  to  urge  that  argument. 
►  Atonement  to  us  so  richly 

can  see  no  reason  why  he 
by  to-morrow  he  may  not 
hen  *'to  find  him" — with 
as  sure  as  he  can  be  that 

that  certitude  which  can 
^t  in  the  heart.  We  wiah 
tkg  without  the  "e:itenxal 
pd  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
i  all  the  meaning  of  that 

B.  B.  WKmnzvn, 
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The  Teachings  of  Jesus  Concerning  Wealth.  By  Gerald  D.  Heuver. 
With  Introduction  by  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.  Chicago,  New  York, 
Toronto,  London  and  Edinburgh:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1903. 
8vo,  pp.  208. 

There  are,  in  the  main,  three  views  with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  our  Lord 
toward  social  questions.  One  is  that  He  gave  them  the  first  place.  He  came  to 
introduce  a  new  order  of  human  society  rather  than  to  redeem  sinners.  This  is 
to  read  into  His  statements  what  is  not  in  them.  "The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  Another  view  is  that  our  Saviour  took  no 
interest  in  social  questions.  He  was  so  bent  on  getting  men  to  heaven  that  He 
did  not  care  how  they  lived  on  earth.  This  is  to  miss  altogether  the  significance 
of  His  life.  He  took  our  nature,  He  became  a  member  of  himian  society.  He 
was  "touched  with  the  feeling  of  all  our  infirmities."  He  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  indififerent  to  social  conditions.  The  third  and  the  true  view  is  that 
He  was  profoundly  interested  in  them  because  of  their  intimate  and  necessary 
relation  to  the  spiritual  life.  As  Dr.  Heuver  well  says  (p.  122),  "It  is  with  Jesua 
and  not  with  Socialists  that  social  questions  assume  the  greater  importance.  In 
the  one  case  the  inconveniences  and  sufTerings  which  unjust  conditions  occasion 
are  only  for  this  life,  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned;  in  the  other,  because 
of  the  bitterness,  anxiety  and  hardness  which  they  engender,  and  the  bad  effects 
of  that  on  the  soul,  they  may  follow  him  to  the  hereafter." 

It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  our  author  discusses  our  Lord's  teachings 
concerning  wealth.  He  holds  that  there  -are  three  facts  touching  this  subject 
which  need  special  attention.  The  first  is  that  "Jesus  was  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  people's  economic  conditions.  Hence,  we  ought  to  be.  The  second  is, 
that  Jesus  sought  to  better  people's  material  conditions  by  making  the  people 
themselves  better.  The  third  fact  is  that  Jesus  planned  to  make  men  better 
through  the  agency  of  the  Church." 

Viewing  wealth  from  this,  undoubtedly  our  Lord's  standpoint.  Dr.  Heuver 
finds,  that  in  and  of  itself  wealth  is  a  hindrance  to  spiritual  growth ;  that  while 
our  ownership  of  it  is  real  as  regards  our  fellows,  this  is  only  because  God,  its 
absolute  owner,  has  appointed  us  His  stewards  of  it ;  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
cannot  be  made  one's  chief  end  and  spiritual  life  not  be  destroyed;  that  riches 
can  be  so  accumulated  and  do  used  that;^uch  life  will  be  devdoped;  that  this 
will  be  the  case  when  wealth  is  regarded  9(|  a  sacred  trust;  and  that  in  His  teach- 
ing concerning  riches  Jesus  was  not  a  radical,  but  a  progressive  conservative — 
He  did  not  set  aside  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  property;  He  developed  and 
spiritualized  it. 

For  the  illustration  and  establishment  of  these  most  important  and  pertinent 
positions  our  author  is  admirably  qualified.  He  writes  as  a  firm  believer  in  the 
deity  and  consequent  absolute  authority  of  Christ.  He  speaks  always  out  of  a 
full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sources  themselves.  In  every  case  he  would 
seem  to  interpret  them  fairly.  He  expresses  himself  clearly,  tersely,  vigorously. 
In  only  one  respect  do  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  dissent  from  him.  Is  it  true 
(p.  145)  that  Jesus  did  no  more  than  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  private  property, 
that  in  organizing  His  disciples  into  a  communistic  society.  He  recognized  the 
legitimacy  of  communism  as  well?  Undoubtedly  our  Lord  was  not  a  teacher  of 
economic  science.  Still,  the  Old  Testament  abounded  in  economic  teaching; 
and,  as  Dr.  Heuver  plainly  shows,  Christ,  in  teaching  religion,  presupposed  and 
so  sanctioned  this  doctrine,  which  was  far  from  communistic.  In  a  word,  the 
organization  of  the  apostles  was  extraordinary  and  so  cannot  be  a  legitimate 
example;  whereas  the  law  of  private  property,  as  we  learn  from  the  eighth  com- 
mandment, is  founded  on  the  permanent  and  divinely  appointed  constitution  of 
human  society  in  our  present  state  of  existence.  Communism  may  obtain  in 
45 
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heaven ;  but  were  our  Lord  to  have  allowed  for  it  regularly  on  earth,  He  would 
have  denied  Himadf. 

On  tlie  whole,  however,  we  cannot  commend  the  work  imdei'  review  too  highly. 
It  diflcusses  a  mosjt  important  subject;  and  its  discussion  of  it  isj'we  believe,  the 
ablest  as  well  as  the  nioai  icriptural  whicli  has  appeared. 


The  Meoution  op  Jesus  Christ.    A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  BiblicaJ 

Dogmatics*     By   Miltox   S.   Tehhy,    D.D..   LL.D.,   Professor  in  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute.     New  York:  Eaton  k  Main?.    1903.     Small  Svo,  pp,  20S, 

In  this  book  we  have  a  careful  study  of  the  Atonement,  conducted  with  a  per- 
sistent avoidance  of  any  theory  concerning  it*  Tliis  is  always  a  difficult  undjexv 
taking  and  it  can  Ivardly  be  said  that  tliis  volume  gives  us  an  exceptional  aucce^. 
The  theoretical  dislike  may  hecome  itself  a  ruling  theory;  in  any  event  Dr. 
Terry  tries  to  hold  himself  strictly  to  the  non-committal  attitude  toward  all 
theories  alike.  Even  the  title  of  his  book  is  chosen  with  this  thought  in  his  mind. 
He  prefers  Mediation  to  Atonement,  Reconciliation  or  Redemption,  because  it  i» 
"on  the  whole  more  comprehensively  ejtpreseive  of  the  everliv'mg  presence  and 
power  of  our  I^rd  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind*'  (p.  7).  This  is  true  of  the  first 
of  the  three  rejected  terms,  taken  in  its  stricter  sense,  but  less  true  of  the  Uiird* 
TJje  theme  of  the  book  is  the  soteriological  functions  and  activities  of  Christ,  Hia 
whole  work  as  Saviour.  Nevertheless^  to  be  sure,  the  Atonementf  strictly  inter- 
preted, has  tlie  central  place  of  iraportance  in  this. 

Accordinglj%  the  book  resolves  itself,  for  the  most  part,  into  a  Biblical  study 
of  the  Atonement.  After  a  few  introductory  chapte-rs,  we  find  a  fltudy  of  tlie 
teachings  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  and  then  of  the  New,  on  this  subject.  In  the 
latter  we  have  first  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  then  in  th« 
Fourth  Gospel;  the  Doctrine  of  the  other  Joharmine  VVri tings;  the  Doctrme  of 
Peter,  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  then  a  chapter 
on  Christ's  Mediation  through  the  Spirit,  followed  by  a  Summary  of  the  Biblical 
Doctrine,  which  closes  the  treatise.  Throughout,  one  observes  the  controlling 
disposition  to  view  the  specific  fact  and  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  a*  but  an 
incident,  howex^cr  essential  and  vital,  in  the  development  of  our  Lord's  lai^er 
mediatoriaJ  work.  There  will,  doubtless,  be  those  who  will  vigorously  challenge 
Dr.  Terry's  exegesis  at  many  points^  In  2  Corinthians  v,  21,  lie  regards  **a5n" 
as  used  *'in  an  old  pregnant  sense  for  a  personal  contact  with  siti,  a  suiijection  to 
suffering  and  dealiv  on  account  of  sin,  so  real  liS  to  be  mystically  conceived  as  a 
terrible  identification  with  the  sins  of  the  world"  (pp.  107»  108).  l>acH^ptm*,  in 
Romans  iii.  25,  he  translates  ^'mercy-seat."  Tl:iis  passage  he  discusses  at  con- 
siderable  length ;  he  considers  the  claims  of  each  of  the  four  passible  interpreta- 
tions of  the  word,  having  for  their  Latin  representatives  proptHatorf  pfropUiatontm 
mtrificium ,  pro  pit  w  t  to  and  propiimiortitn .  He  adop  ts  th  e  I  »st  and  argues  strongly 
for  it,  and  concludes  that  we  have  here  in  fuller  form  and  by  means  of  symbolic  illiis* 
t ration  the  same  truth  that  is  expressed  in  2  Corinthians  v.  19,  and  then  adds:  **  We 
are  not  able  to  derive  from  either  passage  a  particular  theory  of  atonement. 
Tlie  sublime  fact  is  declared;  deep  and  far-reaching  suggestions  are  put  forward : 
but  Uie  holy  mystery  of  God  in  Christ  remains"  (p.  129).  Consonantly,  in  He- 
brews ix,  15-18,  Stad^KJi  is  translated  ** covenant**  rather  than  ''testament,'^  Much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  expression  ^ttj  irnf^tolt;  in  verse  17*  the  idea  being  that 
a  covenant  was  to  he  ratified  over  dead  victims;  and  support  for  this  interpreta- 
tion is  found  in  Psalm  i.  5,  where  l-^t  '^wion  is  employed  by  the  Septuagint  trand- 
lators  for  the  Hebrew  H^i  'S^.  He  would  render  verse  17  thus:  **For  a 
covenant  over  dead  (sacrificial  victims)  is  firm,  since  it  nex*er  hos  any  foree  while 
the  maker  of  it  lives."     Tiie  covenant-maker  must  signify  the  surrender  of  hia 
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own  life  by  the  blood  of  the  slain  victims  which  he  ofiFers.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  this  concption  fits  in  exactly  with  the  whole  view  which  the  book  presents. 
It  is  as  a  part  of  the  uncompleted  and  continuous  work  of  the  Saviour  Christ  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  (the  vapdkktrro^j  a  term  peciiliar  to  John  and  applied  by  him  to 
both  the  Son  and  the  Spirit)  carries  on  his  active  and  efficient  work  in  the  world 
to-day.  This  work  is  presented  as  sevenfold:  Conviction,  Regeneration,  Sancti- 
fication,  Witness  and  Communion,  Revealing  the  Truth,  Imparting  Gifts  of 
Power,  and  as  the  Comforter. 

The  view  of  the  Atonement  here  given^seems  to  make  less  of  the  Death  of 
Christ  than  does  Dr.  Denney,  and  we  are  constrained  to  add,  than  do  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  are  told,  that  the  question  for  whom  a  Ransom  is  paid  is  much 
more  important  than  that  to  whom ;  that  penal  satisfaction  logically  excludes 
grace;  that  accordingly  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  in  no  sense  penal; 
that  God  was  necessitated  by  His  nature  and  obligated  by  Love  to  initiate  the 
work  of  redemption;  that  Scripture  makes  little  or  nothing  of  what  are  called 
■  "objective  grounds"  of  the  Atonement;  and  that,  as  matter  of  history,  every 
theory  of  the  Atonement,  however  much  or  little  constructed  of  elements  which 
are  Biblical  and  true,  has  been  colored  by  the  thought  of  the  times  in  which  it 
emerged. 

This  suffices  to  indicate  the  point  of  view  and  mode  of  treatment  in  this  volimie ; 
and  the  whole  subject  is  so  very  important,  and  consequentiy  so  entirely 
familiar  to  all  students  of  theology,  that  neither  comment  nor  criticism  is  neces- 
sary. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


VI.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Modern  Methods  in  Sunday-school  Work.  The  New  Evangelism.  By  Rev. 
George  Whitefield  Mead,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Pp.  376. 

This  book  principally  consists  of  reprints  of  actual  working  methods  fiunished 
to  Dr.  Mead  by  various  Sunday-school  Superintendents  and  Secretaries.  Two 
pages  and  a  half  of  the  Preface  are  occupied  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
correspondents,  and  from  their  writings  the  author  freely  quotes.  Concerning 
his  own  labor  in  producing  the  book  Dr.  Mead  writes:  "With  such  a  purpose 
the  author's  part  is  indeed  a  humble  part."  This  part  consists  in  arranging  what 
he  calls  his  ''wealth  of  information''  in  appropriate  chapters  and  introducing  the 
subject  of  each  chapter  with  what  reads  as  a  brief  talk.  The  author  calls  these 
introductions  accounts  of  "the  underlying  principles  in  the  light  of  the  new  edu- 
cational ideal."  He  entities  his  first  chapter  "The  New  Evangelism,"  by  which 
the  author  means  that  the  modem  Sunday-school  Movement  is  a  new  evangelism 
or  revival;  and  he  seems  to  place  this  new  kind  of  revival  in  contraikt  to  and  as  a 
successor  of  "the  religious  revivals  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  and  he  might 
have  added,  according  to  his  reasoning,  of  almost  all  the  centuries  since  Pentecost. 
This  kind  of  remark  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  God's  Spirit  may  have  variety 
of  operations  at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the  definitions  and  ideas  of  this  chapter 
strike  us  as  confused  and  lacking  in  consistency.  The  general  style  of  the  book 
is  not  devoid  of  vigor,  and  has  the  rapid  movement  of  extemporaneous  discourse; 
and,  we  are  compelled  to  say^  frequentiy  it  has  the  inconclusiveness  and  other 
qualities  of  hurried  speech.  The  author's  power  of  asseveration  is  quite  marked, 
Ms  zeal  is  often  refreshing  if  not  contagious,  and  his  tone  youthful.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that,  considered  as  a  collection  of  current  methods  of  doing  things 
and  of  the  reproduction  of  printed  matter  from  schools  using  the  metho 
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as  honor  rolk,  profile  and  star  charts,  certificates,  diplomas,  bulletins,  tok* 
cards  of  merit,  letters  to  teachers  and  pupils,  report  cards,  blank  forms  and  tw 
tations/'  the  book  is  quite  a  cyclopiedia. 

Herein  h  its  chief  value,  and  It  mig:ht  be  well  to  keep  it  on  the  study  table  aa  m 
book  of  reference  containing  suggestive  methods  of  doing  almosrt  all  kinds 
Sabbath -scliool  work. 

The  book  is  up-to-date:  jt  bus  no  antique  or  wom*€>ut  plans ;  the  methods  hi 
foutid,  as  it  were,  are  still  shining  with  varnish,  and  are  in  present  use  in  the  yeaz 
1903.  m 

Tlje  special  helpfulness  of  these  '^modern  methods**  is  chiefly  limited  m 
the  officers  of  the  Sabbath-school.  Only  three  pages  out  of  the  376  are  de- 
voted to  "methods  of  teaching;/'  This  probably  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
author  has  had  more  experience  as  an  executive  than  as  a  tejw?her;  but  the  great 
function  of  the  Sabbath^cbool  is  not  general  management  but  teaching.  All 
executives  and  superintendents  do  their  best  work  in  sj'stematizing,  iruardiiig 
and  facilitating  the  labors  of  the  teachers  teaching  the  Word  of  God,  This  fact 
is  not  emphasized  in  this  book.  Hie  failure  to  appreciate  this  fact  will  leftd 
astrav  any  writer  on  Sundav-school  subjects,  and,  we  fear,  sometimes  mklead| 
Dr.  Mead.  ^ 

While  we  would  not  be  understood  as  invplying  that  this  book  belongs  la 
the  highest  kind  of  Sabbath-school  literature,  neitiier  would  we  be  understood 
as  minimisEing  the  importance  of  *' methods,"  A  truly  earnest  soul  will  not  rest 
satisfied  till  he  has  discovered  and  uses  the  beat  methods.  Multitudes  of  Sabbatha 
school  officers  and  teachers  need  to  know  more,  but  they  also  need  to  know  hj 
best  tti  use  what  they  already  know*  A  proper  use  of  this  book  mil  help  tliemi 
An  exhibition  of  the  plans  and  expedients  for  doing  things  which  have  been 
invented  by  others  may  prove  valuable,  especially  in  dissipating  depression  of 
spirit  in  the  face  of  problems  heretofore  considered  by  the  sufferer  as  insoluble. 
The  discouraged  may  find  in  this  book  not  only  that  others  have  solved  hM 
problems,  but  preciseJy  how  they  solved  them.  ^ 

There  are,  however^  things  in  Sabbath -school  work  more  important  than 
'*  methods."  We  say  this  even  while  our  eyes  are  resting  on  this  rapturoua 
sentence  of  Dr.  Mead's,  written  as  he  surveyed  tlie  riches  of  printed  forms  and 
plans  he  had  collected;  ''One  cannot  read  of  these  doings  in  the  kingdom  (itaUoi 
his)  without  feeling  new  and  mighty  inspiration  and  that  God  is  indeed  with  His 
people/'  In  all  plac^  and  in  all  times  substance  is  more  than  method,  and  the 
teacher*s  personality  and  character  are  by  far  his  most  vital  qualificationa. 
Collating  and  studying  a  pharmacist's  book  of  prescriptions  cannot  transform  the 
young  nian  into  a  physician,  much  less  a  surgeon.  Collating  and  studying  th© 
briefs  of  practicing  lawyers  will  not  necessarily  transform  the  collator  and 
student  into  a  lawyer.  Acquaintance  w^th  the  sermon  notes  of  Spurgeon,  or  of 
ail  the  great  preachers,  will  not  infallibly  transform  an  ordinar>'^  layman  into  a 
minister  of  the  Word,  *'a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed/*  ''Wealth 
of  information"  concerning  the  actual  working  plans  of  othere  will  not  certainly 
make  the  student  of  ^* modem  methods*'  a  truly  successful  Sabbath^chool  super- 
intendent or  teacher.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  most  inteJligent  seeker  must  be 
cautious  how  he  adopts  the  methods  of  others.  Da\^d  showed  his  good  aense 
when  he  firmly  but  respectfully  declined  to  go  in  SauFs  armor.  Generally 
speaking^  a  man's  own  methods,  the  outgrowth  of  his  own  efforts  and  expe- 
rience, will  prove  the  most  effective  for  him*  The  work  of  the  Sai>bath-school 
is  the  genuine  study  and  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Nothing  will  avail,  howevJ 
specious  its  appearance,  without  patient,  consiste^nt  and  long-continued  effow 
to  store  the  unsearchable  riches  of  God's  Word  in  the  inteUecl  and  heart,  to  work 
them  out  in  all  life's  experiences,  and  to  master  the  real  principles  and  metho 
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of  teaching  and  of  practical  work.     "Royal  roads,"  "short  cuts,"  are  the  ways 
to  failure. 

Methods  are  not  the  first  or  second  or  third  in  importance;  but  although 
necessary  to  the  highest  success,  they  are  to  be  placed  away  down  the  list.  To 
know  the  true  perspective  of  these  things  will  save  the  writer  from  a  thousand 
blunders.  One  who  knows  this  perspective  will  not  be  quick  to  regard  "honor 
rolU,  profile  and  star  charts,  certificates,  diplomas,  bulletins,  tokens,"  et  id  omne 
genus f  as  "doings  in  the  kingdom,"  or  as  the  final  demonstration  "that  God  is 
with  His  people." 

It  is  possible  that  this  unconscious  lack  of  proportion  has  led  Dr.  Mead  to 
write  Chapter  viii  of  this  book  on  the  subject,  "Ways  of  Awakening  and  Main- 
taining Interest  in  Bible  Study."  This  is  one  of  the  longest  chapters  in  his  work 
and  on  one  of  the  most  vital  of  themes.  He  gives  a  varied  and  valuable  assort- 
ment of  "methods"  used  by  the  officers  of  the  schools  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Decatur,  lU.,  and  other  cities,  and  yet  fails  to  insist  upon  the 
character,  qualifications  and  teaching  of  the  teachers  as  the  chief  factors  in 
solving  the  "ways"  of  quickening  and  developing  genuine  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible  (pp.  102-126). 

The  same  unconscious  distortion  of  mental  vision  has  led  our  author  to  become 
so  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  certain  methods  of  conducting  Decision  Day 
that  he  does  not  see  straight  into  a  truth  of  vital  importance — the  nature  of  con- 
version. Chapter  xvii,  p.  217,  he  says:  "A  world  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject  of  conversion;  Hhe  philosophy  of  the  change  called  conversion  has 
undergone  changes.'  We  cannot  now  enter  fully  into  this  subject,  germane  as 
it  is,  but  one  or  two  statements  should  be  made.  First,  it  is  all  wrong,  the  cursed 
sophistry  of  a  wild,  traditional  belief,  to  teach  that  every  child  must  experience 
some  great  revolution,  or  even  change  of  feeling,  in  becoming  a  Christian.  Unless 
our  homes  and  churches  are  all  wrong,  our  children  will  be  taught  the  very  op- 
posite of  expecting  a  change  of  feeling  or  of  purpose  in  religious  experience!" 
(italics  and  exclamation  his). 

Whatever  changes  have  come  over  some  men's  philosophy  of  conversion,  they 
cannot  invalidate  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  that  conversion  is  a  change,  a 
right-about,  a  turning  from  sin  unto  God.  Even  the  youth  who  has  been  regener- 
ated, when  he  comes  to  the  hour  of  conversion,  a  conscious  turning  away  from  sin 
and  the  world,  and  a  conscious  acceptance  and  open  confession  of  Jesus  Christ, 
finds  that  this  involves  a  change  of  feeling  and  of  purpose.  Of  course,  the  child  of 
Christian  parents,  properly  instructed  and  trained,  when  he  takes  his  stand  on  De- 
cision Day  or  before  the  Session,  will  not  undergo  a  revolution  of  feeling  as  would 
some  flagrant  criminal;  yet  that  youth  cannot  make  the  outward  confession  of 
Christ  without  a  change  of  purpose,  a  determination  to  lead  an  open  Christian  life, 
and  to  identify  himself  with  God's  people,  that  is,  without  an  inward  experience  cor- 
responding to  the  external  change  of  relations.  But  we  must  remember  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  Sabbath  scholars  are  not  children  of  Christian  parents, 
and  come  to  us  from  families  outside  the  Church.  To  declare  that  to  teach  these 
that  "every  child  must  experience  some  great  revolution, or  even  change  of  feeling, 
in  becoming  aChristian  "  is  "all  wrong,"  "  the  cursed  sophistry  of  a  wild,  traditional 
belief,"  is  to  use  very  strong  language  to  set  forth  very  false  and  dangerous  the- 
ology. We  know  the  saneness  and  good  sense  of  our  Sabbath-school  officers  and 
teachers  too  well  to  fear  that  they  will  pay  any  attention  to  Dr.  Mead's  dictum, 
"  Our  children  will  be  taught  the  very  opposite  of  expecting  a  change  of  feeling  or 
of  purpose  in  religious  experience."  If  this  were  carried  out  on  Decision  Day  and 
in  our  Sabbath-school  work,  it  would  tend  to  fill  our  churches  with  unconverted 
members.  May  it  not  be  about  time  to  stop  those  peripatetic  leaders  who  appear 
to  conduct  Decision  Day  in  our  Sabbath-schools  as  cowboys  in  the  West  manage 
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a  roimd-up  of  cattle  at  the  end  of  the  year^  aiut  is  tl  not  nboul  time  to  erpo«e 
Aod  diacredjt  the  prifidples  underhing  iuch  eorraling  of  our  children? 

Dr.  Mead  sees  fit  to  employ  thb  lAnftiage  in  rhltcising  tlieologieaJ  ewninariwi' 

^Xim  dieolcclcAl  wmlimrieB  bare  not  «q^{ifi6d  mfnkten  for  thU  Ijspomot  p«fi  ot 
pAflili  «ot1l  The^  b&^fi  p»etleAllT  [fiior«a  Ibe  SQBdsr-tebooL  Indeed,  the  fff4TiMt»  Of  «itf 
tlieQlfi0Cftl  KHUQ&rlM  Ai»  ftbcrat  u  iriU  prepared  to  luperTlflc  podl  pulib  ^gmdei  m  Id  dlieil 
tb«  opeimtloD*  of  gimnd  tnia  k  imflm ja.  But  a  ihart  U3fi«  i^  k  elufiiivui  of  nrtteMil  tepvlB, 
ofi«  wtaoie  putontea  hmve  b«eQ  In  1aii«  cftteii^  and  «  forme?  oeeupsiii  of  the  lociBt  boiicifed 
Gbatr  of  Mt  defiomtjuitlon,  wJd  to  me :  '  Tell  me  Imiw  to  run  m  j  Suod*f -*clioaL  I  knov  txith* 
Id]^  alxmt  ftmdKj^Kbool  work**  TtUs  li  the  twentieth  ceBtnrf,  but  thAt  sood  TTrfntMTOl  QOSh- 
/e«i«d  laabOltT  Li  riot  an  exeepclou.  Thtii  for  j^aib  Prote^aDtlam  hu  mliKd  tta^isDee:  ba* 
•ovra  to  ifae  wind,  siid  la  now  raaplii^  tbe  wbtrlwl&d ;  dfTloe  tppolutiacQti  *i«  ae^eeied, 
miuij  '  L  hrlAtlan  '  people  Mre  eomeleneeleM  tn  obarcb  retatloiu,  wliUe  evef^wben  a»  tlie  gieat 
tiii«l3ctrched  tniMoa !  Far  more  tb&ii  mtieb  of  which  we  hare  to  tbvik  um  tbeoloctcal 
•emlikftrlei/' 

We  do  not  hold  any  brief  for  defending  our  institutions  for  tratning  mLois- 
teri,  but  there  are  a  few  ptaio  facts  which  are  obvious  to  &U.  One  is  that  the 
length  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  theologieai  seminaries  being  twentr-four 
tnonihs>  that  is^  three  tenns  of  eight  months  each,  it  is  clearly  imposaible  in  this 
time  to  train  young  xmsi  m  oil  the  details  of  all  kinds  of  practical  church  or  Sunday* 
school  work.  Indeed,  it  tnay  be  questioned  whether,  if  they  had  the  fctmep 
this  would  be  the  most  excellent  way.  This  seems  to  be  to  impart  to  the  young 
men  a  Biblical,  hlatorical,  critical,  homiJetlcaJ  discipline,  training  the  students  in 
the  princtptea  which  should  guide  them  both  in  their  study  and  in  their  practical 
work  as  pastors.  With  this  dmcipline  these  young  men,  who  have  been  acctts- 
toraed  to  Sabbath-schools  aU  their  Uvea,  by  utilizing  their  three  vacations  in 
obtaining  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  Bible  schools,  by  \n5iting  and 
observing  the  methods  of  work  carried  on  in  various  Sabbath^ehoois,  by  sup- 
plementing this  observation  by  careful  study  of  the  ample  literature  on  thifi  sub- 
ject, by  occasionally  attending  Sabbath-school  conventions,  institutes  and  as- 
Hcmblies,  and  especially  by  personally  engaging  In  Sabbath-school  work  in  tenu 
time,  should  And  it  possible  by  these  and  other  means  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
preparedness  for  this  important  form  of  pastoral  work. 

We  are  sure  that  the  theological  seminaries  can  presume  upon  their  students 
possessing  common  sense,  consecration,  energy  and  diligence  in  utilizing  the  oppor* 
tunitiea  afforded  tliem.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  graduates 
of  our  seminaries  can  be  trusted  thus  to  equip  themselves  as  far  as  practtoable, 
and  it  is  simply  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  "the  graduates  of  our  theological 
seminaries  are  about  as  well  prepared  to  supervise  such  parish  agencies  as  to 
direct  the  operations  of  grand  trunk  railways/'  and  it  is  worse  than  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  our  theological  seminaries  have  "practically  ignored  the  Sunday- 
school," 

There  lies  before  the  writer  of  this  au  editorial  from  the  Sunday  Schot^l  Times , 
in  which  is  summed  up  the  pr^ent  relation  of  theological  inatltutjons  toward 
the  training  of  their  students  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  an  analvsts  is  given  of 
the  answers  received  from  seventy-four  seminaries.  The  following  are  the 
totals; 

TotftI  reporting  IncldenUl  liiftmclioD  .......,,. ...,*...  Si 

Totil  reporting  reaiikr  counei.  .........      .  . la 

ToUl  reporting  regular  lectures ,  .  _             ....  p  ..,..«.  ,                       ...  IS 

Total  FOporting  not hltig  apocUl ...  II 

Tot«l  reporting  occa«lfin&l  lecturei. . .11 

Totml  reporting  pmctic^l  work  ,........,,..*..,.            .  icj 

Total  fepoFting  projected  eouiw*      ,   .  .  .         ....,....,.,...,,..  3 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  writer  of  thii  has  lectured  in  theological 
aeminariesj  by  the  request  of  the  Faculties,  more  than  fifteen  times  in  courses 
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varied  in  length.  In  correspondence  with  our  seminaries  not  one  of  them  has 
shown  the  slightest  disposition  practically  to  ignore  the  Sundaynschool.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  cordial  and  hospitaJble  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  presentation  of  the  subject,  and  he  desires  to  protest  against  any  man 
making  statements  leaving  the  opposite  impression. 

It  is  true  that  there  needs  to  be  a  great  progressive  movement  for  the  more 
comprehensive  and  thorough  study  and  teaching  of  Qod's  Word  in  our  homes, 
in  our  Sabbathnschools  and  schools,  academies  and  colleges;  and  it  is  true  that 
our  thjBological  seminaries  will  be  expected  to  lead  in  this  great  movement. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ample  provision  will  be  made  in  the  curriculmn  of  the  semi- 
nary for  such  instruction  and  training  as  will  fit  our  ministers  to  occupy  their 
true  position  as  teachers  of  teachers;  and  we  are  sure  that  this,  in  the  course  of 
time,  will  be  judiciously  brought  about.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  only  words 
of  honor,  veneration  and  love  for  our  alma  matres,  and  loyal  gratitude  for  the 
ministerial  training  which  we  have  received  from  them. 

Philadelphia.  James  A.  Worden. 

Systematic  Homiletics.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  A.  PROUDrooT,  D.D.,  Late  Professor 
of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  Knox  College,  Toronto.  Edited  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  TuRNBULL,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  and  Rev.  A.  J.  MacGillivrat,  M.A. 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1903.  12mo, 
pp.  320. 

The  treatise  on  Homiletics  here  given  is  the  product  of  thirty-four  years  of 
teaching  in  Knox  College.  It  is,  of  course,  a  pity  that  the  author  did  not  live  to 
publish  his  own  lectures;  for  there  is  no  course  of  lectures  the  author  of  which 
does  not  find  occasion  to  prune,  enlarge,  revise  and  better  up  to  the  moment  it 
leaves  his  hand.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  present  volume 
would  have  been  substantially  different  from  what  it  now  is,  had  Dr.  Proudfoot 
been  able  to  carry  out  his  cherished  purpose  of  seeing  it  himself  through  the  press. 
It  has  been  excellently  edited  by  loving  hands  and  lives  to  carry  on  the  influence 
of  the  beloved  professor  after  his  death. 

The  title  given  the  volume  is  Dr.  Proudfoot's  own.  By  it  he  meant  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  this  course  of  lectures  is  founded  on  well-considered  principles 
and  is  not  the  result  of  what  he  would  have  spoken  of  as  merely  empirical  investi- 
gation. He  thought  the  bane  of  much  of  our  homiletics  has  been  that  it  has  been 
''taught  empirically,  i.e.,  not  scientifically."  He  sought  to  root  his  own  teaching 
rather  in  the  character  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  make  of  it  a  real 
science  of  persuasive  discourse.  He,  no  doubt,  would  have  admitted  cheerfully 
that  an  analysis  of  perfect  specimens  of  persuasive  discourse  would  jdeld  the  same 
principles  that  he  lays  at  the  foundations  of  his  own  teaching.  But  he  felt  very 
strongly  the  practical  difficulties  that  perfect  specimens  of  persuasive  discourse 
are  hard  to  find,  and  that  men  are,  therefore,  wont  to  employ  imperfect  specimens 
for  this  purpose;  so  that,  for  himself,  he  preferred  to  begin  with  the  principles  of 
the  science  of  rhetoric  derived  from  a  study  of  the  aim  and  the  means  to  secure 
that  ^m  in  the  circumstances  presented,  and  to  proceed  thence  to  the  practice. 

Next  to  his  distrust  of  the  empirical  method  of  teaching  homiletics,  perhaps, 
he  felt  an  aversion  to  the  overestimation  of  the  text  in  sermon-making.  He  holds 
that  a  text  is  not  at  all  an  essential  part  of  a  sermon,  and  that  great  mischief  has 
been  done  by  "allowing  a  Scripture  text  to  determine  the  structure  of  a  discourse." 
The  only  essential  parts  of  a  sermon,  he  insists,  are  the  subject  and  the  discussion 
of  it;  and  what  is  important,  he  considers,  is  that  a  true,  unitary  subject  be  selected, 
and  then  that  this  subject  be  soundly  discussed  under  the  true  rhetorical  laws  of 
persuasion.  One  feels  that  this  view  is,  perhaps,  a  shade  overstated,  and  endan- 
gers the  element  of  authority  in  the  "Thus  saith  the  Lord"  which  a  text  supplies 
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— without  which,  aasuredl}.%  no  religious  discotirse  is  a  sermon.  Dr.  Proudfocit 
e«4*ks,  to  be  sure,  to  guard  against  this,  and  would,  after  all,  by  no  means  discard 
the  use  of  texts,  reinarking  truly  that  the  habit  of  preaching  on  texts  ''places  a 
preacher  in  his  true  position  as  a  miniater  of  the  Word'*  and  '*iinpartfl  authority 
to  tlie  aernaoti."  This  certainly  m  very  true;  and  since  it  is  Ijtj^,  it  is  important 
that  ever>*  sermon  should  not  merely  have  a  text  but  should  be  the  outi^rowth 
of  a  text.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  relation  to  the  Scriptural  Word,  indeed^  that  we 
may  find  the  desiderated  differentia  that  discriminates  sermons  from  other  per- 
suasive discourses.  Sermons  are  not  merely  persuasive  diseourses  on  reb^oua 
subjects:  tliey  are  diacourses  enforcing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  the  Word  of  God. 
Perhaps  the  cliaracteristic  fe^turefl  of  Dr.  Ptoudfoot*®  system  of  homlletics 
hanf?  iin  the  two  points  to  which  we  have  adverted.  Out  of  the  conception 
thus  framed  he  proceeds  to  develop  systematically  a  plainly  expresied  and 
strongly  enforced  theory  of  sennon-making,  treating  in  turn  of  Subject  and 
Text,  Choice  of  Texts  and  Subjects.  Unity  and  Invention  of  the  Subject,  Dls- 
cussion  of  the  Subject,  Methods  of  Sermons,  Figurative  Texts  and  Expository 
Sermons,  and  Rhetorical  Development.  The  volume  is  stimulating  reading  and 
will  be  studied  with  profit  by  all  who  are  called  to  persuade  men  in  pulpit  niinis^ 
tration.  We  should  like  to  quote  a  series  of  telling  passages  did  spaee  allow. 
We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  at  least  one — which  deals  pun* 
gently  with  w^hat  after  all  is  the  fundamental  matter: 


'<  Dr.  C.  Hodgv  m«titloni,  tnddeiitaily,  the  cfl«e  o(  «  congregmtlon  that  bad  1 
Red  ftod  unhe^Ubf .  There  wma  no  r»iilt  found  wtth  the  profenloiutl  or  fwrponal  eimAwA  of 
ttiepiutor;  there  watuo  wmnt  of  b&nnonjr  unoaf  tbe  people  ;  but  It  wu  TeU  ihftt  someilLtcig^ 
wu  wroag ;  wbAt  tt  wu  no  tine  coutd  dlMOver  tEU,  at  Isitt.  an  old  Scotch  man  ».1d,  '  We  are 
itarv«d.'  The  trutb  tbns  suited  waa  ioftanUy  felt.  80  tt  U  wtib  m&tiy  cougregali^ni.  Thim  Im 
olte»  the  wcret  of  abort  pftmomteB.  ispeclany  of  routif  men^  and  of  tho«€  »bo  ittach  more 
fmportuuce  to  elocutloo  th&n  to  the  matter  of  dlscotirse.  PTi^bjtfifindB  m net  be  noudehed  wllti 
iound  iloctrine  an<!  ji^^^tX  <f^  ^^  *^^  tJi^^  TbetorlciLll3r  preaeotfd.  If  Ihia  be  waatlugtben  will 
be  quarreling.  muHlpUcatloD  ol  ioei^tlea,  superflctal  exdtement,  dertre  to  li«¥e  allmiOT.  Bui 
ritualistic  cburches  cam  flounah  without  auch  prescblng*  aud  even  with  no  pxeachtuff  at  aU/* 

Such  a  passage  shoiivs  that  Dr.  Proudfoot  in  this  book  ejcemplifiefl  as  well  as 
teacher  right  horn  lie  tical  practice.  That  is  to  ^ay,  first  of  all  he  has  somethiiLg 
to  say  worth  saying;  next^  he  sayg  it;  further,  he  says  it  well;  I^tly,  he  says 
along  with  it  several  other  things  incidentally  which,  at  leait  indden tally,  are 
worth  attending  to. 
^  Princelon.  B.  B.  WaBFISLD, 


Revtv^ai.  AftDBEssKs.    By  R.  A.  Torrey,     Flemirtg  H.  Revell  Company.    8vo; 
pp.  ii,  271,     Net  II. 

The  sennons  or  addresses  published  in  this  volume  have  heen  ddivei^  m 
Japan ^  China,  AustraUa,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  India,  England  and  t^tlAiiil.j 

Their  sphere  of  usefulness  has  been  world-wide,  and  for  the  writer  thefie 
many  sacred  memories  associated  with  them.  Hie  words  have  been  the  mcAJis 
of  bringing  many  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Christ,  and  any  semce  crowned  with 
such  reaults  must  have  been  a  blessed  o^ie. 

These  revival  addressee  are  of  high  order,  abounding  in  illustrnticm  and  in 
great  tnith?  of  the  Gogpel  brought  pointedly  and  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  1 
men,  Mr.  Torrey  seeks  to  meet  the  objections  and  the  difficulties  which  preeeniJ 
themselves  to  minds  busied  witli  practical  problems  of  e very-day  living.  He  ] 
iUCcessful  in  this,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  his  words  must  have  producfKl  1 
profound  and  inmiediate  impre^ion.  The  individual  sold  is  brought  face  to 
face,  through  the  wordn  of  Scripture,  with  the  problems  not  only  of  hfe  but  of 
eternity.  The  tiU^?i(  of  the  sennona  indicate  at  once  the  form  in  which  the  truth 
is  urged  upon  the  hearer:  *' Found  Wanting,"  "The  Judgment  Day,*' 
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Man's  Need  of  a  Refuge,"  "A  Startling  Question,"  "How  shall  We  Escape  if  We 
Neglect  so  Great  Salvation?"  In  another  address  he  answers  the  question, 
"What  are  you  waiting  for?"  in  such  a  way  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
must  have  been  revealed. 

These  addresses,  in  the  results  which  they  have  accomplished,  show  very 
clearly  that  the  attracting  power  of  the  Gospel  to-day,  as  of  old,  lies  in  the  direct 
and  forceful  presentation  of  its  simple  truths — not  in  part  but  in  full.  In  speaking 
of  the  greatness  of  salvation  Mr.  Torrey  says :  "This  is  a  costly  salvation.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  shed  blood,  by  the  outpoured  life  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 
Ah,  friends,  when  God  in  wondrous  love  went  to  that  extent  that  He  sacrificed 
His  very  best,  when  God  went  to  that  extent  that  He  gave  His  own  and  only  Son 
to  die  on  the  cross  at  Calvary,  that  He  might  purchase  your  salvation  and  mine, 
if  you  and  I  neglect  so  great  salvation  we  are  pouring  contempt  on  the  precious 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God."  Will  the  world  of  men,  in  their  thinking,  ever  be  able  to 
find  a  better  way  than  through  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Son  of  God?  Such 
addresses  must  lose  something  of  their  force  in  print  which  would  come  from  the 
personality  of  him  who  makes  the  appeal,  yet  we  heartily  recommend  them  as 
suggestive  to  those  who  would  be  convincing  in  presenting  the  Gospel's  claims 
upon  men  who  have  not  professed  their  faith  in  the  Christ  as  the  world's  Saviour. 

Princeton.  Maitland  Vance  Bartlett. 

City  Temple  Sermons.*   By  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  London.     New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    8vo,  pp.  286. 

This  one  of  the  many  volumes  of  sermons  which  are  monthly  issuing  from  the 
press  suggests  the  thought  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  sermons  to-day  are 
intended  for  the  "listening  ear"  rather  than  for  quiet  perusal  in  the  study  or  at 
the  fireside.  Mr.  Campbell  has  sketched  very  briefly  in  "An  Outlook,"  which 
does  duty  as  a  "Preface,"  the  position  of  the  pulpit  in  its  relation  to  present-day 
conditions,  and  is  fortunately  able  to  interpret  the  signs  favorably  rather  than 
otherwise.  It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  at  least  to  indulge  in  a  mild  form  of 
optimism  at  a  point  where  so  many  prognostications  are  dark.  He  finds  that  the 
facts  point  to  a  revival  of  religious  fervor,  zeal  and  power.  One  indication  of  this 
he  finds  in  the  different  mood  observable  in  the  younger  ministry  of  the  evan- 
gelical churches.  "  The  intellectual  sermon  per  «e,  itself  a  reaction  against  an 
unintellectual  t3rpe  of  Gospel  preaching,  is  giving  way  to  a  more  spiritual  form  of 
address  which,  without  ceasing  to  be  thoughtful,  appeals  to  the  spiritual  instincts 
of  the  hearer  and  quickens  the  moral  sense."  Again  this  seems  to  be  the  kind  of 
sermon  which  appeals  to  congregations.  They  hunger  for  something  strong 
and  deep  and  true,  suggestive  of  heaven  and  holiness.  The  more  simple  and 
direct  the  greater  the  preacher's  power.     "They  crave  the  note  of  certainty." 

Turning  from  this  introductory  word  to  the  sermons  themselves,  we  find  that 
Mr.  Campbell  seeks  to  be  loyal  to  his  ideals.  The  sermons  may  lack  somewhat 
in  well-rounded  expression  and  finished  thought,  but  they  ring  with  "certainty," 
and  the  thoughts  are  clothed  in  terse  and  strong  phrases.  He  brings  his  hearers 
face  to  face  with  some  of  the  most  fundamental  problems.  The  subjects  of  the 
first  two  sermons  are  "What  is  God?"  and  "What  is  Man?"  We  could  only  wish 
that  these  two  sermons  might  leave  at  some  points  the  direct  and  simple  teaching 
which  lies  upon  the  surface  and  the  treatment  become  more  searching  and  funda- 
mental. Before  the  preaching  of  the  pulpit  can  make  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  world  of  to-day  it  must  be  such  that  through  it  men  are  grounded  in  the 
faith.  There  is  much  to  help  the  reader  in  Mr.  Campbell's  sermons.  They  have 
a  freshness  in  presentation  which  must  have  made  them  attractive  to  the  audi- 
ences of  the  City  Temple.  They  cling,  for  the  most  part,  more  closely  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  His  apostles  than  many  of  those  which  wander  far  in  the  i 
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of  the  newer  thought  and  speculation.  His  treatmeat  of  ''God^s  Remedj  for 
Sin"  will  toiich  the  heart  of  the  sinner  and  leads  the  repent ttig  one  to  the  crose  of 
Chmt  for  pardon  and  peace. 

Princ^Qn.  MAiTtiAHTj  Yaxck  BjtBTtirrr. 

Thm.  Cheistian  ScmKCB  DELtrsiox.  Three  Sermons  by  the  Eev*  A,  C-  Dnco»r^ 
D.D.,  in  pamphlet  form,  Pabliahed  by  W.  H.  Smith,  23  Stanhope  street, 
Boston,  Maas,     Pp.  52. 

These  sermons  are  true  to  their  title.  They  expose  the  ddusion  of  Christt&a 
Science  in  a  succinct  and  lucid  manner <  Its  basal  principle  is  tei  forth  in  the 
proposition  *'God  is  everj^thing  and  matter  has  ao  existence,  but  is  an  UIusioq 
of  mortal  mind";  and  God  is  defined  as  the  ^'Divine  Principle,  not  person,  the 
father  and  mother  of  mind  and  of  the  universe."  In  the  first  sermon  twenty -one 
facts  about  Cliristian  Science  are  cited,  a  few  of  which  we  mention:  '*Chnatiaa 
Science  ia  guUly,  so  far  as  it  can  be,  of  deicide";  it  denies  the  Deity  and  peraon- 
ality  of  Jesus  Christ;  it  declares  that  '*man  cannot  depart  from  holiness"; 
that,  ■ 'regarding  the  body,  it  is  best  cared  for  when  left  most  out  of  the  thoughts" ; 
that  "knowledge  is  pi]iwer  simply  for  evil";  tliat  ** alcohol  intoxicates  simply 
because  such  h  the  general  belief/*  and  that  **  sickness,  need  and  ignorance  are 
iliufliona  of  mortal  mind  J'  This  readUy  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Chmtiaa 
BcienttBta  build  no  hospitals,  orphanages  nor  schools,  and  shows  that  thtii  teacMng 
leads  its  votaries  into  *'a  rc^lm  of  unreality"  where  the  effort  b  supreme  "to 
believe  as  true  what  is  false." 

The  second  sermon  deals  with  Christian  Science  as  an  apostasy.  From  Mrs, 
Eddy's  book,  Science  and  Healthy  the  following  sentences  are  quoted:  ''Leamn|f ' 
on  the  sustaining  Infinite,  to-day  is  big  with  blessing."  *'Tlie  Wakeful  Shepherd 
beholds  the  first  faint  morning  beams ^  ere  cometh  the  full  radiance  of  a  risen  day." 
'*  Wise  men  are  led  to  behold  and  follow  the  day-star  of  divine  science  as  it  repeata 
the  eternal  harmony."  The  author  then  shows  how  Christian  Science  is  asi. 
apostasy  from  * 'science  as  taught  by  the  world's  greatest  investigators  and  < 
thinkers."  Science  is  the  knowledge  of  f»cts.  God  has  given  us  five  senses  by 
which  we  may  gain  this  knowledge  and  verify  it.  Christian  Science  teachea  that 
'*the  five  senses  are  the  avenues  and  instruments  of  human  error."  Science  has 
discovered  and  applied  the  law  of  hygiene-  Christian  Science  teaches  that' 
**  Treatises  on  anatomy;  physiology  and  health,  sustained  by  what  is  called  natural 
law  are  promo tejs  of  sickness  and  disease,"  and  quotes  t!ie  motto  '*  Where  igno* 
ranee  is  bliss  it  is  foUy  to  be  wise  "  with  approval.  As  an  apostasy  from  tjie  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  Christian  Science  teaches  that  ''^God  is  not  influenced  by 
man,"  which  sets  prayer  aside.  But  with  refreshmg  inconsistency  Mrs,  Eddy 
VTites  a  hymn  beginning  '* Shepherd,  show  me  how  to  go/- 

The  third  sermon  abounds  with  instances  of  how  Christian  Science  wrests  the 
Scriptures.  When  Jesus  says:  "I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you 
another  Comforter,"  Mrs.  Eddy  comments  as  folio wst  *'This  comforter  I  under-  ] 
stand  to  be  Christian  Science."  When  the  Bible  exhorts  us  to  ^  *  Trust  in  the  Lord 
and  do  good,"  Cliristian  Science  interprets  it  by  saying  '*  Trust  in  truth  and  have 
no  other  trust,"  and  continues  the  author  ;  **A  volume  as  large  as  Sciena  and 
HeaUh  might  be  written  givmg  the  instances  in  which  Christian  Science  lia^ 
wrested  Scriptures  from  their  meaning,  which  sound  learning  and  fair  interprets-  ■ 
tion  would  place  upon  them." 

In  reading  these  sermons  the  reviewer  is  impressed  with  the  frankness  of  the 
arraignment  of  this  whole  matter.  The  wisdom  of  the  statement  (p.  42)  that 
"Her  (Mrs,  Eddy's)  weekly  bank  deposits,  I  hear,  are  enormous,"  may  be  ques* 
tioned.  Wliether  the  accounta  of  Mrs,  Eddy's  behavior  when  a  chUd  at  home 
and  in  school  comports  with  the  dignity  of  the  foregoing  treatment  of  the  subj^t 
may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of    the  reader.     It  were  sweety  if  melancholy,  to 
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believe  that  her  teachings  are  the  expressions  of  honest  conviction.  This  we  are 
led  to  doubt  by  the  shadows  cast  upon  her  character  and  life,  and  which,  if  not 
true,  she  and  her  followers  have  abundant  opportunity  to  disprove.  But  the 
spirit  of  these  sermons  is  wholesome.  It  has  the  true  ring  about  it  of  alarm  in 
the  presence  of  a  threatening  evil,  and  does  credit  to  one  who  feels  himself  called 
to  be  a  watchman  upon  the  walls  of  Zion,  at  whose  hands  is  demanded  the  safety 
of  the  Church  of  God. 

Princeton.  J.  Hendrik  deVrdbs. 

Chubch,  Ministry  and  Sacraments  in  the  New  Testament.  By  W.  T.  Whit- 
ley, M.A.,  LL.D.  London :  The  King's  Gate  Press.  1903.  Small  8vo, 
pp.  286.     (Price  not  given.) 

This  book  is  by  a  layman.  That  fact  adds  to  its  interest.  It  is  not  his  first 
work;  he  has  also  written  The  Witness  of  History  to  Baptist  Principles;  also, 
The  Value  of  Baptism  and  the  Lor<rs  Supper.  The  writer  is  well  conversant 
with  his  Bible  and  with  controversial  literature;  he  has  studied  the  New  Testa- 
ment carefully,  and  gives  an  exposition  of  all  the  passages,  in  order,  as  they  relate 
to  his  subject.  In  this  he  shows  very  considerable  ability.  His  attitude  or 
predisposition  is  denominational,  i.e.,  ''Baptist." 

In  his  "Introduction"  he  is  quite  correct  in  8a3ring  that  "the  whole  Jewish 
Dispensation  was  an  interlude,"  and  that  "the  Organic  Continuity  of  our  age  is 
with  that  of  Abraham"  (p.  14).  But,  how  this  helps  the  author  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  infants  are  members  of  the  Church  by  their  birth  within  the 
Church  is  not  apparent. 

The  author  implies  that  if  baptism  had  taken  the  place  of  circumcision,  this 
fact  would  have  settled  the  dispute  between  the  party  of  the  circumcision  and 
the  uncircumcision  in  the  Church.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  abandonment 
of  circumcision  and  of  the  celebration  of  the  passover  was  a  slow  work  of  the 
growing  Christian  consciousness.  The  Abyssinian  Church  still  practices  both 
circumcision  and  baptism.  Whether  Timothy  was  baptized  or  not,  or  by  what 
mode,  we  do  not  know.  Yet  Paul  had  him  circumcised.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  early  Christians  understood  that  the  new  dispensation  removed 
the  forms  of  the  earlier.  The  purpose  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  chiefly  to 
show  this.  The  writer  seems  to  assume  that  if  it  be  a  fact  that  "baptizo"  means 
immerse,  this  both  settles  the  mode  of  baptism  and  helps  decide  as  to  who  are 
subjects  of  baptism.  But,  even  if  John's  (which  was  not  Christian)  baptism  was 
immersion,  even  if  every  case  of  baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  was 
an  immersion,  yet  this  mode  is  no  more  fastened  on  the  Church  than  a  particular 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Supper. 

Baptism  is  a  Church  rather  than  a  merely  religious  rite.  Its  significance  is 
that  of  introduction,  initiation;  it  is  the  official  seal  of  membership  in  the  cove- 
nant family  of  God.  The  baptized  is  brought  into  a  new  relationship  with  God, 
with  Christ,  in  the  Church.  We  are  baptized  into  the  name,  into  the  power  and 
blessing  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  Baptism  does  not  wash  away  sin,  whether  it  be  the 
sin  of  an  infant  or  an  adult.  It  is  a  singular  inconsistency  that  the  Baptist 
(Immersionist)  Church  denies  that  baptism  washes  away  sin,  and  yet  insists  on 
a  mode  because  it  is  a  washing  of  the  body.  The  association  of  baptism  with 
death  is  because  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  It  is  the  end  of  the  old,  as  the 
beginning  of  the  new. 

If  death  and  burial  were  the  idea,  better  have  a  tomb  or  a  heap  of  sand.  If 
baptism  is  an  initiatory  rite  as  circumcision  was,  then  the  application  of  water, 
by  pouring  or  sprinkling,  very  suitably  represents  the  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  marks  the  baptized  as  a  member  of  God's  Church.  If  baptism  is  to  be  per- 
formed only  on  the  regenerate  or  those  who  have  faith,  it  is  always  mere  guess- 
work, because  no  one  can  be  sure  that  an  adult  has  genuine  faith.    Ananias  and 
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Sapphira  were  of  good  itanding  in  the  Church.  The  signiftoance  of  Matt,  xviii. 
16-17,  as  it  reJat-es  to  infant  haptigEm  is  mlsimdersioocl.  The  author  says:  *'The 
incident  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  queetion  of  infant  baptism,  nor  even  on  the 
standing  of  children  within  ike  Church.'*  The  ehiJdrea  were  *'only  caressed^ 
blessed,  prayed  over";  "He  blessed  them  unbaptized"  (p,  95),  If  baptism  be., 
m  it  tBf  the  recognition  that  certain  f)copl«?  are  heirs  to  the  blessing  of  God  and 
have  a  right  to  ni^mberiship  in  Christ's  Church <  then  the  fact  ihat  Jesus  ''blessed'* 
(ttot  "caresaecl")  thea^  little  ones  show^  that  the  Church  should  ta.ke  them  in 
her  arms  and  ble^  t!iem,  recognizing  the  fact  that  they  are  heirs  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  Calvin  says  (Imf.,  IV,  16),  we  have  no  right  to  deny  baptism  t-o  thoae  *'to 
whom  Jesus  adjudges  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  How  absurd  to  exclude  from 
membership  in  the  Church  those  who  are  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  1 

Wlule  oiu'  point  of  view  is  different  from  that  of  this  author,  this  does  not  lead 
tis  to  overlook  many  ejcceUences,  It  is  a  stimulating  and  suggestive  study; 
juet  such  study  a*^  should  decide,  when  it  can  be  impartially  conducted,  our  reli- 
gious belief.     But  it  is  not  easy  for  any  of  us  to  be  unbiased  or  unprejudiced. 

W€Uefi&wnf  *¥.  Y.  Ali^en  Mact  Dvuleb, 

Scenes  a^td  Sayings  en  the  Lirt:  oi^  Chhist.  By  James  H.  SNOwnEN,  D*D.^ 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  Pa.,  and  Editor 
of  the  Pre$htjlenan  Bamner,  Pittsburg,  Pa,  tThicago:  Fleming  H*  Hevell 
Company,     1903.     8vo,  pp.  37L 

This  volume  contains  fifty  brief  chapters  which  originally  appeared  m  the 
Presbijt^mn  Banner  as  expositions  of  the  International  Sabbath-school  Lessons. 
Although  they  were  prepared  and  published  in  this  fragmentary  way,  yet 
when  threaded  together  they  pref^nt  a  logical  connection  of  thought  and,  to  some 
extent,  a  connected  narrative  of  history.  Dr.Snowden  is  an  exceedingly  crisp  and 
suggestive  writer.  His  style  is  sententious  and  epigrammatic  in  the  extreme. 
His  punctuation  is  mostly  periods,  with  here  and  there  a  comma  between  them. 
This  st>^le  has  its  advantages  and  it  has  its  disadvantages.  It  is  not  best  suited 
for  connected  narrative  or  detailed  explanation.  It  tempts  to  inaccuracy  for 
the  sake  of  a  phrase.  For  the  purpose  in  ii>ind  these  papet«  are  very  fine  indeed ; 
and  yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  excellent  m  they  are,  they  would  have  been 
better,  if  now  and  then  we  could  liave  had  a  calmer  and  less  nen^ous  discussion  of 
the  great  truths  whicli  are  presented. 

Dr.  Snowden  beheves  in  the  sacrificia!  significance  of  the  Atonement,  but  he 
would  agree  heartily  with  such  writers  as  Drummond  and  GriSith-JohnSt  "that 
the  scarlet  thread  of  sacrifice  is  woven  into  the  whole  web  of  the  universe'^  (p. 
302).  We  tjelieve  that  it  is  easy  to  puiih  thb  idea  loo  far,  and  we  wonder  whether 
the  grinding  up  of  the  wheat  to  impart  liigher  life  or  whether  the  mother's  sacri- 
fice for  her  child  is  not  too  strongly  characterized  when  they  arc  called*' but 
drops  of  sacrifice  from  the  heart  of  God.'*  The  remark  that  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  ** sweeps  the  whole  circle  of  theology'^  is  defensible  only  if  the  impli- 
cations of  that  parable  arc  taken  into  the  account;  many  people  are  ready  to 
remind  us  that  there  is  no  AttJiiemcnt  in  this  parable,  but  they  forget  that  it  m 
equally  true  that  neither  is  there  in  it  any  Christ,  Indeed,  there  are  those  who 
insist  that  this  favorite  parable  is  not  at  all  complete  in  itself,  but  that  it  needs  the 
othejr  two  parables  of  *'lost  things"  to  fill  out  the  teaching  (see  Dr.  Drununond^s 
The  RcMion  of  the  Apostolic  Tmching  to  the  Teuchin^  of  Christ,  p.  360). 

Some  of  these  papers  are  gems,  reminding  us  of  Matthew  Henry  at  his  best. 
They  minister  alike  to  eleiu-  conception  and  to  spiritual  development.  We  ques- 
tion wiiether  there  is  anything  in  modem  literature  that  surpasses  in  thought 
and  style  and  spirit  the  essay  on  '' Martha  and  Mary";  or  on  ''Pharisees  Caught 
in  Tlieir  Own  Net,"  although  tbe  purpose  in  mind  led  to  almost  a  complete^ 
omission  of  the  rich  theological  teaching  of  the  passage  cited  (Matthew  x:xii 
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34-46);  or  on  "  Gethsemane,"  in  its  psychological  insight  and  sane  but  tender 
and  reverent  discussion  of  'Hhis  real  battlefield  of  the  Cross." 

A  Model  Christian.  By  Theodore  Ledyard  Cuyler,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work.  1903. 
8vo;  pp.  V,  144. 
This  is  a  choice  number  in  the  series  of  "The  Presbyterian  Pulpit."  The  vol- 
ume takes  its  name  from  the  first  sermon  which  is  on  Barnabas,  whom  Dr.  Cuyler 
regards  "as  the  second  most  remarkable  character  who  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
roll  of  converts  after  the  days  of  Pentecost."  By  a  strange  discrepancy  we  are 
told  on  two  opening  pages  which  face  each  other,  first,  that "  the  first  two  sermons 
in  this  collection  have  never  appeared  before  in  book  form,"  and,  secondly,  that 
"the  first  and  third  sermons  in  this  volume  have  never  appeared  in  book  form." 
On  both  pages  we  are  told  that  the  other  sermons  are  taken  from  the  volume 
Stirring  the  Eaglets  Neat,  with  the  publishers'  permission.  These  sermons  give 
rich  reading.  Even  to  the  many  who  do  not  care  to  read  sermons  any  more 
these  will  be  found  to  be  both  fresh  and  profitable.  If  the  style  is  the  man,  then 
we  have  Dr.  Cuyler  himself  in  these  sermons.  His  strong  and  rugged  personality, 
his  stalwart  and  unclouded  faith,  his  tender  and  gentle  spirit,  his  splendid  loyalty 
to  his  Divine  Lord,  his  keen  and  sympathetic  insight  into  human  nature,  his  inimi- 
table eloquence — abounding  in  terse  and  telling  simile  and  apt  and  quaint  illus- 
tration— easily  constitute  this  grand  old  Nestor  of  American  pastors  one  of  the 
princes  among  the  preachers  of  the  generation  of  which  he  is  now  only  a  surviving 
relic,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  inspiration  and  a  benediction  to  the  pulpit  of  to- 
day.    We  think  these  sermons  show  good  Dr.  Cuyler  at  his  best. 

Our  New  Edens.    By  J.  R.  Miller.     The  Same.     1903.    8vo;  pp.  v,  155. 

English  readers  everywhere  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Miller  the  writer,  but  they 
do  not  know  so  well  Dr.  Miller  the  preacher.  He  is  the  same  man  still.  His 
spirit  and  style  are  unchanged  in  the  pulpit.  He  is  preeminently  devotional. 
He  is  too  practical  to  be  a  mystic,  although  it  is  only  his  practicalness  that  saves 
him  from  mysticism.  Dr.  Miller  is  hardly  a  preacher  of  the  strenuous  life; he 
loves  to  dwell  upon  the  passive  or  meditative  virtues  rather  than  upon  the  active 
and  aggressive  ones.  The  second  sermon  on  "The  Way  to  God "  deals  with  some 
of  the  profoundest  theological  doctrines,  and  yet  in  such  a  simple  and  charming 
manner  as  to  make  them  appear  only  as  truth  which  bears  most  \dtally  upon  the 
heart  and  life.  This  observation  is  true  also  of  the  last  sermon  on  "Grieving  the 
Holy  Spirit."  Dr.  Miller  is  nothing  if  not  literary;  yet  he  is  not  literary  only. 
He  goes  off  into  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  poetic  quotation  as  easily  and  nearly 
as  often  as  the  song-bird  goes  off  in  the  sweet  melody  of  its  song.  The  sermon  on 
"A  Parable  of  Growth"  is,  from  the  homiletical  critic's  point  of  view,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  literary  expository  sermon  as  contrasted  with  the  exegetical  expository. 
The  sermon  on  "The  Name  in  the  Forehead"  is  remarkably  suggestive  and  rich 
in  purest  Christian  teaching.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  topics  for  these  sermons  may 
reveal  that  aspect  of  truth  which  all  of  Dr.  Miller's  writings  present  and  which 
make  him  not  only  one  of  the  foremost  but  also  one  of  the  most  loved  authors  in  . 
the  Christian  world  of  to-day.  He  speaks  to  the  soul.  He  touches  the  well- 
springs  of  life.  His  is  the  message  to  the  Christian  heart,  the  Christian  home, 
the  Christian  friendship,  the  Christian  infiuence  and  the  Christian  life.  His  pre- 
vailing point  of  view  is  personal  and  his  readers  feel  that  they  know  him  in  his 
books.  He  believes  in  "The  Valley  of  Silence,"  and  he  brings  to  men  a  message, 
needed  even  if  not  heeded  in  this  bustling  and  noisy  age,  of  "The  Beauty  of 
Quietness"  (the  fifth  sermon  in  this  volume),  the  kingliness  of  self-mastery  and 
the  blessedness  of  a  serene  faith  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean-like  restlessness  in 
which  our  lives  are  lived. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 
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John  Chambehs,  Servant  or  Christ  and  Masteu  or  Hejoits,  and  His  Mixi 
TRY  IN  Philadelphia.     By  William  Elliot  Gripfis,  D,D,,  L,R,D.     ItKftc^' 

N.  y.:  Andnis  *fc  Church.     1903.     Pp.  159. 

The  author  has  depended  for  his  materia]  mostly  upon  his  reeoUections  of  Dr, 
Chambers  as  the  pastor  of  his  own  boyhood  days.  A  large  pnri  of  the  I'olume  la 
consumed  with  autobiography  of  the  author,  hh  rcmembranc*^  of  the  city^  the 
people  of  the  church,  and  their  manner  of  dress  and  behavior.  The  blogrmphef^ 
who  is  a  devotee  of  the  New  Theology,  finds  in  his  subject's  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence and  Arminian  tendencies  a  convenient  whip  with  which  to  iash  confess 
sional  Presbyterianism,  but  offers  no  evidence  that  Dr.  Chambers  ah&red  hh 
animosity.  The  bearing  of  Dr,  ChambeiB'  application  in  his  later  years  for 
ndmisaion  to  the  Presbytery  upon  his  theological  position  is  entirely  overlooked* 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Dr.  Chambere^  ministry  of  a  half 
century  at  the  centre  of  a  great  city  was  not  io  much  in  the  warm  heart,  win- 
ning persfmahty  and  magnetic  oratory,  of  which  the  biographer  rightly  makes 
much,  ai  io  the  gospel  preached,  of  which  he  say  a  dmost  nothing, 

Frin^Um,  Paul  Martix, 

Tbm  Upper  Wat.  An  Open-.\ir  Discourse  of  the  Path  of  Life,  and  the  Proce^ 
of  Walking  Therein,  By  William  CtmTis  Stjles,  B.D.  New  York  *  Eaton 
sfe  Mams;  Cincinnati:  Jennings  <fe  Pye,  1904,  Svo,  pp.  226, 
Here  is  an  attempt  to  present  theology  sugar-coated.  In  other  wordSj^  the 
great  tnitlis  of  the  Christian  faith  are  set  forth  in  brief  compass,  with  a  studied 
avoidance  of  conventional  theological  terminology  and  with  tropical  rhetoric. 
The  doctrinal  conceptions  of  the  book  are  sound ;  and  the  author  has,  in  no  slight 
degree,  the  poet's  skiU  in  discovering  spiritual  truths  in  the  phenomena  of  nalure^ 
Doubtless,  a  goodly  number  will  find  the  work  attractive  &s  a  poetically  conceived 
and  fresh  statement  of  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  the  Way  of  Salvation. 
The  style  is  highly  polished.  The  language  is  Carlylese,  and  it  is  a  dialect  that 
has  its  defects.  Moreoverj  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  flavor  of  the  prose-poem 
about  the  book,  and  we  question  if  theology  is  suited  for  a  prose-poem  attire* 
The  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge's  lectures  were  magnificent  aa  we  heard  them — ru^ed, 
thought-laden ;  but  it  would  have  been  tiresome  to  hear  them  rendered  aa  chants^ 
even  though  by  cathedral  vocalists, 

Cranf&rdf  N.  J,  George  Fraxcjs  Grexke, 

The  Sailor's  Magazine  aku  Seamen's  Fbieicd,  for  the  year  ending  December, 
1903,     Vol.     LXXV.     Svo,    pp*    384*     New    York:  American    Seajnen's 
Friend  Society,  76  Wall  street. 
This  admirable  magazine  appears  fully  up  to  its  ysual  high  standard,    lo  com- 
mon with  all  the  friends  of  seamen,  we  regret  deeply  the  deatJi  of  its  able  editor, 
the  Rev.  Dr,  W,  C.  Stitt,  himself  also  one  of  the  most  welcome  contributors  i& 
our  pftgea.     May  his  mantle  fall  in  all  respects  on  his  already  chosen  successor  I 
Frirtc^lQn.  William  Brenton  Gbeekb,  Jr. 


VII.— general  literature. 


By  Thomab  R.  LotJiffSBtr^Y. 


The  Standard  of  Prokunciattok  m  ENOLiaH, 
New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Bros. 

Ph>f.  Lounebury  i»  known  and  favorably  known  wherever  sound  general  and 

English  scholarship  is  in  evidence.     His  successful  work  in  Chaucerian  and  early 
English  literature  as  well  as  in  Shakespearian  criticisraj  and  his  specifically  lio- 
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guistic  work  in  the  province  of  English  Philology,  exceptionally  qualify  him  for 
the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  as  English  Orthoepy.  He  is  one  of  the  few  writers 
on  the  somewhat  didactic  subject  of  language  who  are  as  attractive  as  they  are 
instructive  and  as  candid  as  they  are  convincing.  In  the  volume  before  us  the 
author  is  dealing  with  one  of  the  vexed  questions  and  one  of  the  open  questions 
of  English  study — ^English  Pronunciation.  Have  we  a  standard?  If  so,  just 
where  is  it  to  be  found  and  who  have  had  the  authority  to  establish  it?  If  not, 
is  each  man  a  law  unto  himself  and  can  there  be  no  such  thing  as  consistency  and 
uniformity?  As  to  these  queries,  some  of  Prof.  Loimsbury's  statements  may  be 
cited,  especially  as  expressed  in  the  third  and  closing  section  of  his  treatise: 
"That  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation  there  is  no  standard  of  authority  at  all; 
that  pronunciation  must  and  will  vary  widely  among  persons  of  equal  intelli- 
gence and  cultivation;  that  no  one  pronouncing  dictionary  can  be  regarded 
as  the  final  standard  of  authority,  nor  can  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  of  them 
put  together  be  thus  considered ;  that  while  uniformity  is  an  ideal  ever  to 
be  striven  for,  it  is  one  which  will  never  be  fully  realized ;  and  that  there 
never  can  exist  that  infallible  guide  for  whose  appearance  we  are  all  longing 
until  the  spelling  of  every  English  word  carries  with  it  its  own  pronuncia- 
tion." These  strong  and  somewhat  courageous  opinions,  it  must  be  conceded, 
are  in  the  main  sustained;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for 
an  opponent  successfully  to  dispute  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  against  the  assump- 
tion of  those  who  would  constitute  themselves  into  a  court  of  final  appeal 
that  the  discussion  is  directed.  That  there  is  no  standard  absolute  and  final; 
that  English  pronunciation  varies  greatly  among  persons  of  culture;  that  pro- 
nouncing dictionaries  are  a  guide  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  willing  to  follow  those 
who  compile  them;  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  orthoepic  uniformity  cannot 
be  reached,  and  that  English  orthoepy  and  orthography  must  first  be  oodrdi- 
nated  before  either  can  be  conclusive — these  are  tenable  and  rational  considera- 
tions, especially  applicable  to  such  a  composite  language  as  the  English.  In  a 
word,  relative  correctness  is  all  that  can  at  present  be  reached.  The  "  Variorum  "^ 
pronouncing  dictionary  is  the  result  up  to  date.  This  much  conceded,  some  facts 
of  interest  and  encouragement  remain — that,  as  the  author  indicates,  "there  is  a 
body  of  English  words  certain  pronunciations  of  which  every  cultivated  man 
....  recognizes  at  once  as  belonging  to  the  speech  of  the  uneducated,"  and  we 
may  add,  positively,  a  body  of  English  words  certain  pronunciations  of  which 
every  cultivated  man  recognizes  at  once  as  belonging  to  the  speech  of  the  edu- 
cated. There  are  some  conclusions  reached,  some  principles  and  laws  practically 
operative,  in  orthoepy  as  in  orthography  and  literary  criticism  and  any  great 
department  of  free  inquiry.  Our  standard  dictionaries  embody  these  relative  re- 
sults which,  though  relative,  assume,  for  the  time,  the  function  of  a  standard  and 
give  some  conmion  ground  on  which  to  rest.  The  only  reflection  we  would  offer 
to  Prof.  Lounsbury^s  contention  is  at  this  point:  whether  he  has  given  sufficient 
weight  to  the  presence  and  efficiency  of  this  approximate  standard. 

As  the  volume  closes  the  author  is  more  and  more  inclined  to  give  emphasia 
to  those  factors  "working  to  produce  conformity" — factors  that  are  "stronger 
than  those  which  produce  diversity,"  as  is  proved  by  the  assertion  "that  there 
is  a  much  more  general  agreement  in  usage  now  than  there  was  a  century  and 
more  ago."  Were  it  otherwise,  the  outlook  would  be  dismal  indeed.  Is  there,^ 
we  may  ask,  any  educational  or  literary  province  whatsoever  where  we  have  an 
ultimate  and  always  reliable  standard?  As  we  are  living  and  working  under 
finite  conditions,  care  must  be  taken  lest  we  prove  too  much  and  demand  far 
more  than  fallible  human  nature  at  its  best  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
furnish.  In  English  Orthoepy,  as  elsewhere,  we  can  find  and  occupy  some  un- 
disputed ground,  and  not  "chill  enthusiasm"  by  persisting  in  occup3ring  disputed 
territory'.      If,  in  our  modern  English  dictionaries,   with  their  two   hundred 
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thousand  words  and  more^we  find,  as  we  are  told,  over  two  thousand  "which  are 
pronounced  differently  by  different  orthoepists/'  what  is  this  in  so  vast  a 
company! 

We  cannot  close  this  critique  without  alluding  to  the  downright  honesty  of 
Prof.  Lounsbury  in  his  conclusions,  and  to  the  happy  and  almost  inimitable  way 
in  which  he  has  combined  pleasantry  with  serious  suggestion.  It  is  a  rare  pit 
indeed  to  be  able  to  trtot  so  technical  a  subject  as  English  Pronunciation  in  an 
entertaining  way.  Herein  lies  an  element  of  genius;  as  herein,  also,  we  see  that 
genial  and  generous  spirit  which  always  marks  the  critical  work  of  our  eminent 
author. 

PrinceUm.  Theo.  W.  Hunt. 

The  K.  K.  K.    By  C.  W.  Tyler.    Second  Edition.     New  York:  North  River 
Publishing  House,  161  Bank  street.    8vo,  pp.  359. 

The  purpose  of  this  story  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  quotation  from  Hamlet 
on  the  title-page:  "Who  would  bear — the  law's  delay — ^when  he  himself  might 
his  quietus  make  with  a  bare  bodkin?"  The  narrative  is  interesting  and  calcu- 
lated to  effect  its  laudable  purpose.  The  inefficiency  of  the  law  is  certainly  one 
of  the  great  evils  of  our  civilization. 

The  Signal  Light.  A  Tale  of  the  Connecticut  River.  By  Mildred  Scar- 
borough, author  of  A  Cape  Ann  Chronicle^  Lucia^e  Art,  Olive's  ExplanaHan, 
etc.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  lfi<)4.  8vo 
pp.  219. 

A  well-written,  wholesome  Sunday-school  book.    The  chief  character  is  fin^y 
drawn. 
PrinceUm.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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